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BuRXAu  OF  Statistics  of  Labor, 

Booms  250-258,  Statb  Housb, 

Boston,  March  1, 1906. 

Hon.  Wm.  M.  Olfn,  Secretary  of  the  CommonweaUh. 

Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
107  of  the  Revised  Laws,  and  to  request  that  you  will  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  Legislature,  as  provided  by  Section  7, 
Chapter  9,  of  the  Revised  Laws. 

Yours  respectfully, 

CHAS,   F.   PIDGIN, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 


INTRODUCTION: 

ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF 


To  THE  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  accordance  with  the  law  which  requires  the  Report  of  this 
Bureau  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  the  month  of 
March  in  each  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the 
thirty-sixth  annual  issue  for  your  consideration. 

The  Current  Report. 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
*'  Industrial  Education  of  Working  Girls J*^  The  investiga- 
tion was  undertaken  by  the  National  League  of  Women 
Workers,  and  statistics  were  obtained  by  them  in  the  States 
of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  greater  part  of  the  information  was  ob- 
tained by  correspondence,  but  regular  collectors  were  em- 
ployed in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston.  The  informa- 
tion was  supplied  by  the  League  to  the  Bureau  free  of  charge, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  schedules  should  be  tabu- 
lated and  the  results  printed  in  the  Bureau  Report.  The 
occupations  covered  by  the  investigation  included  box  makers, 
bookkeepers,  clerks,  dressmakers,  forewomen,  housekeepers, 
houseworkers,  laundry  workers,  milliners,  nurses,  packers, 
saleswomen,  stenographers  and  typewriters,  and  teachers. 
The  report  closes  wjth  a  description  of  a  trade  training  school 
for  girls,  which  was  an  experiment  instituted  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  of  Women  Workers. 

The  subject  of  Paiii  II  is  *'  Cotton  Manufactures  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Southern  States. ^^  This  investigation  was  the 
result  of  a  suggestion  made  to  the  Bureau,  the  work,  however, 
being  done  by  agents  connected  with  the  office.  The  object 
was  to  bring  into  comparison  information  concerning  the 
number  of  spindles  and  looms  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
the    Southern   cotton   district,   the   class   of  help   employed 
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in  Southern  mills,  statistics  of  wages,  the  employment  of 
children,  kind  of  houses  occupied  by  operatives,  educa- 
tional advantages,  prices  for  food,  fuel,  and  clothing,  cost 
of  production,  freight,  taxes,  etc.  The  report  was  circulated 
throughout  the  country  and  largely  commented  upon  by  the 
leading  newspapers  and  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry. The  information  obtained  brought  out  prominently 
the  facts  that  wages  paid  in  the  cotton  industry  were  much 
higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  the  South,  and  that  the 
number  of  children  employed  in  the  Southern  mills  was  much 
greater  than  in  those  of  Massachusetts.  The  following  corre- 
spondence is  self-explanatory : 

National  Child  Labob  Gohmittbb, 

105  East  Twbntt-sbcond  Stbebt, 
Nbw  York  City. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  Part  IT,  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  entitled  '*  Cotton  Manufactures  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Southern  States.'^  I  have  just  read  this  report  with  great 
interest  and  profit. 

Jn  a  report  so  full  of  valuable  information  and  destined  to  exert  so  wide 
an  influence  as  an  official  publication  of  your  department,  I  regret  to  find 
anything  that  seems  to  call  for  a  word  of  criticism,  but  on  page  67  is  a 
paragraph  which  I  am  sure  has  crept  into  the  Report  without  your  notice 
The  paragraph  refers  to  the  attitude  of  the  Southern  mill  men  toward  the 
effort  to  raise  the  school  age  of  children,  and  cites  "  a  person  in  Charlotte 
who  introduced  a  bill  to  raise  the  school  age  from  12  to  14  years,  &c/^ 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  J.  McKelway,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  who  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Char- 
lotte Daily  News  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Standard,  in  Charlotte.  Many 
personal  attacks  were  made  on  Mr.  McKelway  during  the  recent  legislative 
session,  this  mentioned  in  your  Report  being  one.  These  attacks  he  con- 
sidered it  beneath  his  dignity  to  notice,  although  this  one,  the  charge  that 
he  is  "receiving  a  salary  of  $8,000  from  Northern  mill  men,"  was  definitely 
denied  from  this  office,  even  though  we  believed  the  statement  so  obviously 
false  that  no  one  would  be  misled  by  it.  However,  the  original  falsehood 
seems  to  have  outstripped  the  authentic  denial,  and  the  reference  in  the 
report  of  your  agents  leaves  the  reader  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  this  is 
simply  the  charge  made  by  the  opponents  of  Child  Labor  legislation  in  the 
South,  or  is  accepted  as  a  statement  of  fact  by  your  department. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  therefore,  I  would 
respectfully  request  that,  in  the  forthcoming  volume,  the  Report  for  1905, 
some  effort  be  made  to  correct  the  misleading  impression.  You  are  author- 
ized by  us  to  state  positively  that  —  The  instance  cited  above  is  entirel}- 
unfounded,  the  reference  being  to  Mr.  A.  J.  McKelway,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.    Mr.  McKelway  was  formerly  one 
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of  the  leading  newspaper  meu  of  the  South,  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  industrial  development  of  his  own  and  neigh- 
boring States,  and  believes  them  capable  of  meeting  Northern  competition 
without  the  sacrifice  of  their  children.  Not  only  is  the  statement  that  Mr. 
McKelway  has  been  employed  by  Northern  mill  owners  without  foundation, 
but  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  of  which  he  is  the  official  repre- 
sentative in  the  Southern  States,  has  never  received  a  dollar  of  funds  for  its 
work  from  a  cotton  manufacturer  in  the  North. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  prominently  before  the  public  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
national  movement  in  the  interest  of  the  American  child,  and  not,  as  is 
repeatedly  charged  by  opponents  of  better  legislation,  a  sectional  move- 
ment, I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  aid  us  by  such  publicity  as  you  are  able 
to  give  to  a  correction  of  this  unfortunate  paragraph. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 

Assistant  Secretary, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  July  24.  1  regret  that  by  any  read- 
ing of  page  67  of  our  Report  relating  to  '*  Cotton  Manufactures  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Southern  States  ^^  any  one  would  be  led  to  infer  that  this 
department,  or  any  of  its  agents,  said  that  the  statements  on  page  67  were 
true.  A  careful  reading  of  the  paragraph  does  not  seem  to  bear  out  that 
interpretation  of  its  meaning.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  such  expres- 
sions as  the  following :  "  They  attribute  all  efforts ;  ^^  "  One  instance  was 
cited ; "  "  He  is  now  reputed  to  be  receiving  a  salary ; "  "  In  fact,  so  it  was 
stated  by  a  mill  official ;  ^^  "  He  is  reported  as  having  gone  to  the  mill  men.^' 
I  cannot  see  anything  in  this  paragraph  which  would  lead  a  person  to  infer 
that  this  department  made  the  statement  or  supported  it. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  no  objection  to  inserting  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Report  for  1905,  when  the  same  is  issued,  a  statement  similar  in  tenor^ 
if  not  in  the  exact  language  contained  in  your  letter,  beginning  "  You  are 
authorized  by  us  to  state  positively  that.^^ 

Trusting  that  this  explanation  will  be  satisfactory  to  you  and  regretting 

that  there  has  been  any  misinterpretation  of  the  language  contained  in  our 

report,  I  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Chas.  F.  Pidgin, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

National  Child  Labob  Committbs, 

106  East  Twbvtt-bbcono  Stbbbt, 

NBW  YoBK  ClTT. 

Your  considerate  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  24th  is  just  received. 

I  noted  carefully  the  phrases  you  quote  from  the  paragraph  in  question 
and,  of  course,  we  were  not  misled  by  it.  But  inasmuch  as  Mr.  McKelway 
is  at  present  conducting  other  legislative  campaigns  in  the  South  as  the 
representative  of  this  Committee,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  enemies  of 
our  work  would  misapply  and  use  to  our  injury  such  an  inconclusive  state- 
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ment  as  the  one  in  your  Report  unless  forestalled  by  some  positive  utterance 
denying  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  In  other  instances  your  agents  appear 
to  have  made  an  efifbrt  to  discover  the  truth  of  statements  made  which  bore 
upon  matters  of  importance  in  their  investigation.  In  this  instance  while  it 
is  granted  that  no  one  could  infer  that  your  department  <*  made  the  state- 
ment or  supported  it "  no  comment  was  made  that  would  suggest  that  your 
agents  denied  or  doubted  it 

I  therefore  desire  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  for  your  wil- 
lingness to  insert  in  your  Report  the  statement  to  which  you  refer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 

Part  ni  considers  the  question  of  *'  Old-age  Pensions.^* 
The  purpose  of  the  report  was  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
the  State  inaugurating  a  system  of  old-age  pensions.  City  and 
town  expenditures  for  charity  are  given,  the  valuation,  taxa- 
tion, and  proportional  expenditures  for  charity,  and  percent- 
ages of  expenditures  for  charity  of  total  taxation.  The  amount 
expended  by  private  charity  was  obtained  by  letter  and  amounts 
expended  by  the  State,  cities,  towns,  and  counties  obtained  from 
official  reports.  The  conditions  under  which  old-age  pensions 
are  granted  are  given  for  the  following  countries :  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Iceland,  England,  Finland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Koumania,  Russia, 
Spain,  Sweden,  and  New  Zealand.  The  subject  was  consid- 
ered again  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  37  for  September,  1905. 
As  the  opinion  had  been  expressed  in  some  newspapers  that  it 
was  not  within  the  legitimate  province  of  the  Bureau  to  recom- 
mend legislation,  an  article  was  prepared  entitled  '^The  Work 
of  the  Bureau,"  and  presented  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  37,  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  since  the  organization  of  the  Bureau, 
under  Chiefs  Henry  K.  Oliver,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  Homce 
G.  Wadlin,  recommendations  had  been  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and,  in  many  cases,  virtual  demands  for  legislation  upon 
certain  matters  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 
This  article  relating  to  Old-age  Pensions  showed  for  each  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  State  having  almshouses  the  number  of 
inmates,  total  annual  cost,  average  annual  cost  per  inmate,  total 
annual  net  cost,  and  average  annual  net  cost  per  inmate.  In 
10  towns,  the  average  annual  net  cost  per  inmate  was  $525.51, 
each  of  these  towns  having  one  inmate  only  in  the  almshouse. 
In  11  towns,  each  having  two  inmates  in  the  almshouse,  the 
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average  annual  net  cost  per  inmate  was  $379.01.  The  same 
information  was  given  for  the  towns  considered,  which  num- 
bered 113.  In  addition,  similar  figures  were  given  for  31 
cities.  A  bibliography,  showing  books  and  periodicals  which 
have  been  published  in  relation  to  the  subject  in  the  United 
States,  England,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Norway, 
New  Zealand,  and  Belgium,  was  presented  in  connection  with 
the  report.  The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  is  presented,  it  being 
the  only  criticism  received  relating  to  the  statements  made  in 
the  report : 

I  beg  to  thank  you  tor  yours  of  the  28th  in  relation  to  a  variation  in 
figures  in  your  report  on  Old-age  Pensions.  I  also  would  thank  you  for 
the  copy  of  your  report,  which  no  doubt  will  reach  me  in  due  time.  I  note 
what  you  say  as  to  the  care  exercised  by  one  of  your  experienced  clerks  in 
checking  up  the  town  reports  in  order  to  obtain  the  statistics  upon  which 
you  base  your  report.  Tour  clerk,  while  no  doubt  experienced  in  work  in 
which  he  may  have  been  familiar,  has  made  a  grave  error  in  pursuing  this 
work.  I  have  not  taken  the  time  to  verify  his  figures  in  all  the  Essex 
County  towns,  but  in  several  instances  where  a  town  has  maintained  an 
almshouse  or  town  farm  your  clerk  has  not  made  allowance  for  any  sums 
received  from  the  sales  of  produce  of  the  farm.  For  example,  in  the  Tops- 
field  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  February  2, 1901,  page  38,  your 
clerk  states  that  the  cost  of  the  poor  for  that  year  in  Topsfield  was  $2383.03, 
upon  that  figure  and  similar  figures  in  other  towns  you  have  based  your 
statement  as  to  Old-age  Pensions.  The  town  of  Topsfield  at  that  time  was 
maintaining  an  almshouse  and  received  from  the  Superintendent  the  result 
of  sales  of  milk  and  produce,  (1,126.43,  making  the  net  cost  of  the  poor  for 
the  town  of  Topsfield  f  1,731. 60,  a  fact  which  materially  reduces  the  figures 
upon  which  you  base  your  conclusions.  In  the  town  of  Essex  for  the  same 
year  your  clerk  made  no  allowance  for  the  sum  of  f  2,931 .  13  received  from 
similar  sources,  see  page  30  of  the  report  of  the  town  of  Essex  for  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1900.  Your  clerk  also  included  in  the  cost  of  the  poor 
of  Essex  for  that  year  $4,431.81,  the  same  being  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
new  almshouse,  see  page  21  of  the  Essex  Annual  Report.  The  lack  of  pro- 
priety of  including  such  an  item  as  being  an  annual  charge  will  of  course 
appeal  to  you  at  once.  The  total  amount  received  from  similar  sources 
from  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  must  be  a  considerable 
sum  and  therefore  militate  against  the  accuracy  of  your  deductions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  Francis  Dow, 

Secretary, 

In  relation  to  the  above  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the 
original  report  (see  page  112)  was  intended  to  show  total 
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oxpenditures,  expenditures  for  charity,  percentages  of  expend- 
itures for  charity  of  total  expenditures,  population  in  1900, 
total  expenditures  per  capita,  and  expenditures  for  charity  per 
capita.  No  inquiry  was  made  for  what  particular  purpose  the 
money  was  expended.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Dow,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  in  many  cases  expenditures  for  new  buildings 
and  repairs  were  included,  but  the  table  did  not  intend  to  show 
the  annual  cost.  However,  in  Bulletin  No.  37,  tables  were 
prepared  showing  the  number  of  inmates,  total  annual  cost, 
average  annual  cost  per  inmate,  total  annual  net  cost,  and 
average  annual  net  cost  per  inmate.  As  the  town  of  Tops- 
field  did  not  make  a  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Charity  for 
1 904  of  the  total  annual  cost  and  the  sums  received  from  the 
produce  of  the  farm,  it  is  impossible  in  this  Report  to  make 
such  a  correction  as  is  desired  in  the  letter  previously  given. 

^^  Industrial  Opportunities  not  yet  Utilized  in  Massachri- 
setts  "  is  the  title  of  Part  IV.  As  stated  in  the  Repoi-t,  it  was 
surmised  that  industrial  opportunities  in  the  State  had  not  been 
utilized  to  their  greatest  extent.  Circulars  were  accordingly 
prepared  asking  for  information  in  relation  to  land,  water 
power,  tax  rebate,  raw  materials,  natural  products,  available 
help,  railroad  facilities,  kind  of  business,  water  supply,  light, 
electric  railways,  and  summer  resorts.  As  the  cities  are  pro- 
vided with  Boards  of  Trade  or  Chambers  of  Commerce,  it  was 
thought  best  to  confine  the  investigation  to  the  towns,  as  com- 
paratively few  of  them  are  provided  with  organizations  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  advertisement  and  development  of 
their  localities.  The  schedules  were  sent  to  the  321  towns  in 
the  State.  Returns  were  received  from  231,  or  71.96  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number.  The  Legislature  having  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $500  for  a  special  edition,  5,000  extra  copies  were 
printed,  making  a  total  of  7,500,  and  these  have  been  dis- 
tributed not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  adjoining  and  even 
distant  States.  Many  requests  have  been  received  from  manu- 
facturers in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
asking  for  the  names  of  towns  desirous  of  securing  new  indus- 
tries, and  copies  of  the  Report  have  been  sent  in  response  to  the 
parties  making  application.  The  matter  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  railroads,  which  are  printing  special  documents  calling 
attention  to  the  industrial  opportunities  offered  by  their  re- 
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spective  lines  of  road.  I  have  decided  to  send  schedules  to 
the  90  towns  which  have  not  replied  and  to  incorporate  their 
answers,  when  received,  in  a  future  report  with  the  view  of 
making  the  presentation  complete  for  the  entire  State. 

Requests  for  further  information  in  relation  to  the  industrial 
opportunities  in  this  State  which  are  not  yet  utilized  have  been 
received,  at  the  time  of  writing,  as  follows  :  From  Massachu- 
setts, 53;  New  York,  14;  Illinois,  8;  Pennsylvania,  5;  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  3  each;  Florida,  Maine,  and 
Rhode  Island,  2  each ;  and  one  each  from  Arkansas,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
Virginia,  Vermont,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Wisconsin;  in 
all  104. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Messenger^  a  publication  issued  by 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  contains  condensed  informa- 
tion, drawn  from  the  Report,  relating  to  all  towns  on  that 
system. 

The  following  letters  indicate  an  appreciation  of  the  plan 
followed  by  the  Bureau  to  secure  a  fuller  utilization  of  our 
industrial  opportunities : 

Office  of  Sbcbetabt  of  State, 

Statb  of  Tbnnbssbe. 

Report  of  the  Indastrial  Opportunities  not  yet  Utilized  in  Massachusetts, 
Part  IV  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1906,  received,  for  which  please  accept 
my  thanks.    This  is  a  very  valuable  pamphlet  and  will  file  in  my  office. 

Yours  truly, 

John  W.  Morton, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Thb  Emplotbbs'  Associatiok, 

LOUISTILLB,  Kt. 

Thank  you  for  your  very  interesting  report  on  **  Industrial  Opportunities 
not  yet  Utilized,  etc.,"  which  was  received  a  few  days  ago. 

It  may  possibly  interest  you  to  know  that  the  undersigned  has  been  so 
impressed  with  this  as  to  have  decided  to  endeavor  to  have  our  Department 
of  Labor  in  Kentucky  undertake  a  similar  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.   A.   QUARLES, 

Secretary. 

Statb  of  Louisiana, 

Dbpartmbnt  of  Statb,  Baton  Bougb. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  pamphlet  entitled  "Industrial 

Opportunities  not  yet  Utilized  in  Massachusetts,'^  and  to  thank  you  for  same. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  referring  the  same  to  His  Excellency  the 
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Groyemor  of  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Immigration  Depart- 
ment of  this  State  to  take  copy  after  the  splendid  manner  in  which  you  have 
set  forth  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  your  State. 

Yours  truly, 

Eugene  J.  McGivney, 

AssH  Secretary  of  State. 

Nbw  York  Underwritbrs  Agsnct,  Boston. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  copy  of  your  department's  report  on  "  Industrial 

Opportunities  not  yet  Utilized  in  Massachusetts/*    I  desire  to  thank  you  for 

your  supplying  me  with  copy,  which  is  indeed  a  very  interesting  document, 

and  will,  I  trust,  result  in  further  developing  the  industrial  growth  of  this 

Commonwealth. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  L.  Berry, 

Special  Agent  for  New  England 

Chicaoo  &  North  Wbstkrn  Railway  Co., 

Frbight  Traffic  Dbpartmbnt,  Chicago. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  issue  regarding  industrial 
opportunities  in  Massachusetts  and  thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy 
in  supplying  it.  As  indicating  the  effort  we  are  making  along  the  same 
lines  we  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  our  industrial  folder  and  business 
openings  folder.  We  hope  to  have  something  as  nearly  complete  as  your 
issue  and  that  we  will  find  it  serves  the  purpose  as  broadly  as  outlined  in 
the  introductory  pages  of  your  booklet,  with  which  we  are  in  full  accord. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Geo.  Bonnewell, 

Industrial  Agent. 

The  Legislature  having  provided  that  the  Statistics  of  Manu- 
factures should  form  part  of  the  regular  Bureau  Report  instead 
of  being  issued  as  a  separate  volume,  Part  V  contains  the 
information  in  regard  to  manufactures  for  the  years  1903-04. 
A  complete  census  of  all  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
State  was  provided  for  by  Sections  5  and  6  of  Chapter  423  of 
the  Acts  of  1904.  It  was  agreed  with  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  which  bore  about  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting the  statistics,  that  the  totals  should  not  be  published  in 
the  Bureau  reports  until  they  had  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  These  totals  have  not  as  yet  been  received,  but 
will  be  printed  as  part  of  the  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures 
for  the  years  1904-05,  and  in  the  volume  of  the  Census  relating 
to  Trade  and  Manufactures. 

Part  VI  is  entitled  ^^  Labor  and  Industrial  C/ironolor/f/,'^ 
the  same  having  formed  part  of  the  Bureau  Report  for  a  num- 
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ber  of  years.  Mr.  William  Anderson,  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, at  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association 
of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America,  held  at  San 
Francisco,  California,  said:  **The  work  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  should  consist  of  what  the  name  implies,  the  gather- 
ing and  compilation  of  labor  and  industrial  data  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  their  report  a  continuous  industrial  history  of 
the  State.  It  is  to  this  department  that  future  historians  must 
look  in  writing  of  industrial  situations.  They  cannot  get  it 
from  any  other.'*  The  object  of  this  Bureau  in  preparing  from 
year  to  year  the  Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology  has  been  to 
supply  such  a  history  of  labor.  The  subjects  covered  include 
strikes  and  lockouts,  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  trade  unions, 
industrial  changes,  workingmen's  benefits,  and  labor  legisla- 
tion. The  information  is  given  for  each  city  and  town,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  after  the  publication  of  the  Report, 
the  local  newspapers,  in  a  great  many  instances,  present  the 
information  relating  to  their  localities.  In  the  next  Report  of  . 
the  Bureau  it  is  contemplated  to  codify  the  existing  labor  laws 
and  present  them  as  a  part  of  the  Report  so  that  they  may  be 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature  and  citizens  desiring 

them. 

TiiE  Census  of  1905. 

The  Census  Law  provided  that  statistics  should  be  taken 
concerning  population,  the  social  condition  of  the  people, 
manufactures,  agriculture,  the  fisheries,  commerce,  trade, 
schools  and  school  property,  and  libraries.  All  the  informa- 
tion provided  for  by  the  law  has  been  collected  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  statistics  relating  to  schools  and  school  property, 
libraries,  and  agriculture.  The  schedules  relating  to  schools 
and  libraries  have  been  mailed  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and 
the  Special  Agents  to  whom  has  been  intrusted  the  gathering 
of  the  statistics  of  agriculture  are  now  at  work. 

As  provided  by  law,  relating  to  the  printing  of  the  Census, 
the  number  of  pages  has  been  cut  down  from  6,000  to  2,000. 
This  will  require  a  marked  condensation  of  the  tables.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Legislature  provided  that  certain  information 
should  be  presented  in  the  Bureau  Report  and  in  the  Labor 
Bulletin,  and  as  fast  as  desired  infoi-mation  is  in  shape  for 
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publication  it  will  be  presented  in  accordance  therewith.  The 
Bureau  is  also  following  the  plan  of  preparing,  in  an  inexpen- 
sive form,  Census  Bulletins,  which  are  sent  to  the  newspapers 
and  to  citizens  making  requests  for  the  same.  In  this  way  the 
information  obtained  by  the  Census  is  given  to  the  public  much 
sooner  than  if  those  desiring  it  were  obliged  to  wait  until  the 
completed  volumes  of  the  Census  were  ready  for  delivery. 
There  is  besides  a  great  saving  in  expense,  for  many  persons 
desirous  of  obtaining  information  upon  certain  points  do  not 
care  for  the  entire  Census  volume.  If  their  wants  can  be  sup- 
plied at  an  average  expense  of  two  cents,  it  is  positively  a 
waste  of  State  money  to  answer  their  in(iuiries  by  sending 
them  a  Census  volume,  the  cost  of  which  varies,  counting  in 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  material,  from  $6  to  $10. 

The  Labor  Bulletin. 

Four  numbers  of  the  Labor  Bulletin  were  issued  during  the 
year  1905  :  No.  35  in  March,  No.  36  in  June,  No.  37  in  Sep- 
tember, and  No.  38  in  December. 

These  bulletins  contained  the  following  articles  : 

Alien  Arrivals  Destined  for  Massachusetts  —  No.  38. 

Average  Ketail  Prices  —  Nos.  36  and  38. 

Bakers'  Ten-hour  Law  Unconstitutional  —  No.  37. 

Bulletins  of  Bureaus  of  Labor — No.  35. 

Census  Enumei-ators  of  1905  —  No.  36. 

Directory  of  Employers'  Associations  —  No.  38. 

Earnings  of  Cotton-mill  Opemtives  —  No.  37. 

Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor,  etc.  —  Nos.  35,  36,  37, 
and  38. 

First  Trade  Census  —  No.  38. 

Free  Employment  Offices  —  No.  35. 

Index  to  Bulletins  of  the  Year  1905  — No.  38. 

Industrial  Agreements  —  Nos.  35,  36,  37,  and  38. 

Industrial  Schools  of  the  Christian  Associations  —  No.  38. 

Labor  Legislation  for  Women  and  Children  —  No.  35. 

Labor  Legislation  in  Massachusetts  for  1905  —  No.  36. 

Legal  Labor  Decisions  —  Nos.  35,  36,  37,  and  38. 

Loom  System  —  No.  36. 

Manual  Training  Schools  —  No.  35. 

Old-age  Pensions  —  No.  37. 
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Profit  Sharing— No.  36. 

Schools  of  Industrial  and  Mechanical  Drawing — No.  38. 

Statistical  Abstracts  — Nos.  35,  36,  37,  and  38. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts,  Semi-annual  Record  of —  Nos.  36 

and  38. 
Trade  Schools  — No.  35. 
Trade  Union  Directory  —  No.  37. 
Tramps  and  Vagrants,  Census  of  1905  —  No.  36. 
Wage  Earner  and  Education,  The  —  No.  35. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  on  Public  Works  —  No.  36. 
Weekly  Day  of  Rest—  No.  36. 
Work  of  the  Bureau  —  No.  37. 

Bureau  of  Information. 

The  number  of  requests  for  information  by  letter,  telephone, 
or  personal  visit  to  the  oflSce  between  February  1  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1905,  was  4,492.  The  period  covered  was  11  months. 
The  requests  average  408  a  month  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  91  given  in  the  previous  report.  The  great  increase  is 
due  largely  to  requests  made  for  information  relating  to  the 
Census. 

The  Bureau  Library. 

The  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  added  to  the  library 
from  February  1  to  December  31,  1905,  was  678,  covering  a 
period  of  11  months.  The  total  number  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets in  the  Bureau  library  December  31,  1905,  was  18,020. 

Labor  Publications. 

The  Bureau  receives,  reads,  and  collates  material  from  185 
labor  publications,  73  of  which  are  newspapers  and  112  maga- 
zines. This  is  an  increase  of  20  newspapers  and  28  magazines 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Industrial  Information. 

During  the  year  1905,  the  Bureau  issued  five  circulars  of  in- 
dustrial information.  The  subjects  covered  were  as  follows: 
How  Massachusetts  Manufacturers  May  Extend  their  Foreign 
Trade,  Marketing  Canned  Goods,  and  Good  Opportunities 
Abroad  for  the  Wide-awake  Massachusetts  Manufacturer  (3 
numbers). 
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DiSTRraUTION   OF   REPORTS. 

The  number  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  sent  out  during 
the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1905,  was  18,655. 
The  distribution  in  1904  was  16,067,  showing  an  increase  in 
1905  of  2,588. 

Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics OF  America. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention  was  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  September  5-9,  1905.  Owing  to  my  duties 
connected  with  the  State  Census,  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  convention,  but  sent  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
for  the  year  1904-05.  The  following  invitation  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  was  read  at  the  convention  : 

Resolve  relative  to  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  America. 

Resolved^  That  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
is  hereby  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  invite 
the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
America  to  hold  their  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  in  the 
city  of  Boston  in  the  year  1906.     Approved  May  25,  1905. 

It  was  voted  by  the  convention  that  the  time  and  place  for 
holding  the  next  convention  be  left  to  the  Executive  Board. 
This  Board,  which  is  composed  of  Hon.  Charles  P.  Neill, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Hon.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, Hon.  E.  V.  Brake,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Hon.  M.  J. 
McLeod,  Lansing,  Michigan,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  convention  will  be  held  in  Boston  in 
July  or  August  of  the  present  year.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Association  By-laws,  the  Chief  of  this  Bureau  becomes  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  to  him  is  intrusted  the 
making  of  necessary  arrangements  for  the  travel,  housing,  and 
entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  Association  and  its  guests. 

The  Statistics  of  Trade. 

In  1885,  after  the  completion  of  the  State  Census  for  that 
year,  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  then  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  recom- 
mended the  taking  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures  annually. 
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A  bill  was  passed,  and  these  statistics  have  been  the  only  means 
of  determining  the  extent  of  the  manufactares  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  their  increase  or  decrease,  by  industries,  for  inter- 
censal  years. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  country  a  Census  of  Trade,  including 
all  mercantile  establishments,  was  taken  in  the  Census  of  1905. 
The  total  sales  were  found  to  amount  t^  nearly  $1,400,- 
000,000,  of  which  about  $968,000,000  was  credited  to  Boston. 
Manufactures  and  trade  are  intimately  related,  each  being  an 
index  of  increasing  prosperity  or  decline.  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  Legislature  consider  the  advisability  of 
providing  for  annual  statistics  of  Trade  to  be  presented  in  the 
same  report  as  those  for  Manufactures,  the  inquiries  to  call 
for  substantially  the  same  information  as  has  been  furnished  by 
manufacturers  for  the  past  20  years.  A  form  of  bill  is  here- 
with submitted  for  consideration. 

Statistics  of  Trade. 

Section  l.  The  bureau  of  statletlcs  of  labor  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  February,  tranamlt  by  mall  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  manager  of  every  mercantile 
establishment  In  the  Commonwealth  a  schedule  embodying  Inquiries  as  to,— 

(1.)  Kame  of  the  person,  partnership  or  corporation. 

(2.)  Kind  of  business  cairled  on. 

(8.)  Number  of  partners  or  stockholders. 

(4.)  Total  value  of  goods  sold. 

(5.)  Average  number  of  persons  employed,  distinguishing  as  to  sex,  adults  and  children, 
for  each  month  in  the  year. 

(6.)  Total  wages,  not  including  salaries,  paid  during  the  year,  distinguishing  as  to  sex, 
adults  and  children,  and  by  amounts  paid  weekly. 

(7.)  Total  salaries,  paid  during  the  year,  distinguishing  as  to  sex,  adults  and  children, 
and  by  amounts  paid  weekly. 

Section  2.  The  owner,  operator,  or  manager  of  every  establishment  which  Is  engaged 
in  mercantile  buslnees,  who  receives  the  foregoing  schedule,  shall  answer  the  inqulri(*s 
thereon  for  the  last  calendar  year  or  for  the  last  financial  year  of  the  establishment,  and 
return  said  schedule  to  said  bureau,  with  the  answers  therein  certified  as  to  their  accuracy- 
on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  March  following  the  receipt  of  said  schedule. 

Section  8.  The  bureau  shall  annually  prepare  abstracts  of  the  information  so  col- 
lected, with  proper  and  comparative  analyses  thereof,  and  report  the  same  In  print  to  the 
general  court  Such  report  may  be  stereoty|)ed  and  shall  be  issued  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  bureau,  similar  in  form  of  presentation  to  the  annual  statistics  of  manu- 
factures issued  by  the  bureau. 

Section  i.  The  names  of  persons,  pai-tnershlps  or  corporations  who  supply  the  Infor- 
mation called  for  by  the  three  preceding  sections  shall  not  be  used  in  said  reports,  but  such 
Information  shall  be  confidential  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  any  person's  affairs. 
An  agent  or  employee  of  said  bureau  who  violates  this  provision  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

Section  5.  The  bureau  may  annually  expend  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  four  preceding  sections. 

Section  6.  Any  owner,  stockholders,  operator,  or  manager  of  a  mercantile  establish- 
ment,  or  any  person  called  upon  to  make  a  return  of  his  business  by  sections  5  and  6  of 
chapter  107  of  the  revised  laws  who  refuses  to  give  the  Information  required  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  7.  All  fines  Imposed  by  this  act  may  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  by  information  or  complaint  of  any  district  attorney,  and  shall  accrue  wholly 
to  the  Commonwealth. 
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Financial  Exhibit. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Bureau  for  the  calendar  year  ending 
December  31,  1905,  were  as  follows  : 

^  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 


ArPBOPUATIOHS. 


Chief 

First  clerk,  .        .        .        . 
Second  clerk, 
Special  agents,     . 
Contingent    (Labor  Bnlle- 

tin) 

Contingent  (Bureau), 


93,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,650.00 
2,400.00 

1,000.00 
12,800.00 


EXPBNDITURKS. 


\  __ 


$22,800.00 


Chief,  salary, 

5^3,000.00 

First  clerk,  salary, 

2,000.00 

Second  clerk,  salary. 

1,650.00 

Special  agents,  siilaries  and 

traveling  expenses, 

6,094.07 

Clerical  services. 

4,711.04 

Messengers  and  laborers. 

services,   .... 

169.00 

Printing  (Labor  Bulletin), 

1,624.69 

Printing  (job  work) , . 

646.41 

Books,    newspapers,    and 

clippings. 

507.60 

Stationery  and  oflice  sup- 

plies,       .... 

496.60 

Postage,      .... 

1,177.33 

Ezpressage, 

81.91 

Other  contingent  expenses. 

62.97 

Balance  on  hand. 

729.38 

$22,850.00 


Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures. 


Appsopeiatiohs. 

RXPKMDITCRBS. 

Contingent, 

•                 •                 •                 • 

$6,500.00 

Clerical  services. 

$6,796.74 

"v 

Messenger     and     laborer. 

services,  .... 

75.68 

^^V 

Postage,       .... 

450.00 

s, 

1    Printing  (job  work) , 

177.49 

^^ 

Balance  remaining  in  treas- 

s 

ury 

.09 

$6,500.00 

$6,600.00 
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Financial  Exhibit  —  CoDtinaed. 
Decennial  Census  of  1905. 


APPROPRUTIOM8. 

EXPBITDITURKB. 

Balance  on  hand, 

$6,140.37 

Clerical  services, 

$40,839.03 

Contingent,  .... 

275,000.00 

Messengers   and  laborers, 

. 

services,  .... 

6,269.70 

\ 

Extra  compensation  of  offi- 

\ 

cers,  

2,200.00 

\ 

1   Special  agents  (manufac- 

\ 

tures),  services  and  ex- 

\ 

penses,      »        .        .        • 

8,523.74 

\ 

Special  agents  (trade) ,  ser- 

\ 

vices  and  expenses. 

15,021.63 

\ 

Special    agents    (fisheries 

\ 

and  commerce) ,  services 

\ 

and  expenses,  . 

8,:W6.70 

\ 

Special     agents    (popula- 

\ 

tion),  services  and   ex- 

\ 

penses,     .... 

2,000. 12 

\ 

Insi)ector8  on  population. 

\ 

services  and  expenses,    . 

12,182  61 

\ 

Mileage 

340.00 

\ 

Traveling  expenses  of  offi- 

\ 

cers,  

Enumerators,  services  and 

82.09 

\ 

expenses, .... 

159,360.23 

\ 

Stationery  and  office  sup- 

\ 

plies,        .... 

1,193.23 

\ 

Furniture,    office  fittings. 

1 

and  repairs, 

1,497.53 

Repairs  on  No.  10  Mt.  Ver- 

« 

\ 

\ 

non  Street, 

2,405.76 

Adding  machines,  sorters, 

and  repairs. 

5,889. 17 

\ 

Laundry  and  janitor's  ser- 

\ 

vices,        .... 

207.28 

\ 

Light,  heat,  water,  and  ice, 

779.77 

\ 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

\ 

services,  .... 

192.15 

\ 

Books,  papers,   and    clip- 

\ 

pings,       .... 

141.00 

\ 

Printing  (job  work) , 

10,551.10 

\ 

1 

1 

Expressage, 

731.82 

\ 

1 

1 

Postage,      .... 

979.56 

\ 

Sundries,     .... 

106.50 

1 
«281,140.37 

Balance  on  hand, 

1,249.76 

9281,140.37 
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Financial  Exhibit  —  Concluded. 
Industrial  Information, 


Approphiations. 


CoatiDgent,  . 


$600.00 


EXPKNDITDRBa. 


3600.00 


Postage, 

Printing  (job  work) , 
Balance      remaining 
treasury,  . 


in 


3160.00 
349.88 


.12 


3600.00 


Names  and  Addresses —  Veterans  and  Militia. 


Appropkiations. 


Contingent,  . 


31,000.00 


EZPBMDITCSBS. 


31,000.00 


Clerical  services, 
Printing  (job  work) , 
Balance      remaining 
treasury,  . 


in 


3936.04 
64.48 

.48 


31,000.00 


Summer  Census  of  Certain  Towns. 


Appropriations. 


Contingent,  . 


3600.00 


3600.00 


EXPKHDITDRKS. 


Hull  Census, 
Lenox  Census,    . 
Nahant  Census, . 
Balance      remaining      in 
treasury 


3262.40 
126.91 

77.64 

133.16 


3600.00 


Printing  of  Public  Documents. 


Appropsiatioks. 

EXPSMDITGRIIS. 

Contingent,  .... 

1 
34,000.00 

Printing  and  binding  P.  D. 

16-1904, 
Balance      remaining      in 

treasury,  .... 

i 

34,000.00 

31,638.82 
2,361.18 


34,000.00 


Printing  of  Reports  of  Decennial  Census. 


Appropriatioks. 

EXPKMDITURKS. 

Contingent,  .... 

36,000.00 

Balance      remaining      in 
treasury,  .... 

36,000.00 

36,000.00 

36,000.00 
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Acknowledgments. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  arduous  service  for  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Bureau.  The  growth  of  the  State 
in  population  and  in  industry  renders  each  Oensus  more  of  an 
undertaking,  while  the  information  called  for  is  more  compre- 
hensive. During  the  time  of  enumemtion  the  work  has  to  be 
performed  without  regard  to  official  hours,  and  the  officers  and 
many  clerks  were  obliged  to  work  evenings  or  at  home  while 
the  enumeration  was  under  way.  The  burden  of  this  extra 
labor  has  fallen  naturally  upon  Mr.  Frank  H.  Drown,  Chief 
Clerk  and  Executive  Officer ;  Mr.  William  G.  Grundy,  Second 
Clerk,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Population  Enumera- 
tion ;  Mr.  Charles  C.  L.  Moore,  Expert  Special  Agent  in 
charge  of  Trade  and  Agriculture  ;  Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  Ex- 
pert Special  Agent  in  charge  of  The  Fisheries  and  Commerce 
and  Chief  Inspector  for  Agriculture;  Miss  Annie  L.  Flynn 
and  Miss  Margaret  Shea,  in  charge  of  the  extra  force  employed 
for  examining  and  tabulating  the  population  returns  and  pre- 
paring the  statistics  relating  to  population  and  legal  voters, 
which  were  presented,  according  to  law,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  on  the  first  of  December ;  to  them  and  to 
Miss  Hannah  M.  Varney,  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Results  ; 
Miss  Helen  T.  McBride,  in  charge  of  special  statistics  relating 
to  the  Defective,  Dependent,  and  Delinquent  Classes;  Miss 
Annie  L.  Foster,  in  charge  of  the  tabulation  of  the  statistics 
of  The  Fisheries  and  Commerce  ;  Miss  Lena  B.  Bate,  in  charge 
of  the  tabulation  of  the  statistics  of  Trade ;  and  Miss  Eva  M. 
Bath,  office  clerk,  and  to  their  assistants  my  thanks  are  due 
and  are  cheerfully  rendered  for  the  satisfactory  service  which 
they  have   performed  in  their  different  departments. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.   F.  PIDGIN, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
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WORKING    GIRLS. 
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Part  I. 


Industrial  Education  of  Working  Girls. 


This  investigation  into  the  value  of  a  public  school  education 
to  the  working  girl  was  undeilaken  by  the  National  League  of 
Women  Workers,  an  organization  composed  of  working  girls* 
clubs  situated  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  these  clubs  are  situated  in  Boston  and  Greater 
New  York  (and  their  environs)  and  in  Philadelphia. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  education  the  working  girl  needed,  and  how  far  the  public 
schools  supplied  the  necessary  education.  The  collectors  hoped 
to  gain  such  information  as  should  be  useful  to  the  friends  of 
education  generally. 

The  instigators  of  the  investigation  found  that  they  had  under- 
taken a  more  difficult  task  than  they  at  first  realized.  Their 
interest  was  not  shared  by  many  of  the  club  leaders,  who  did 
not  feel  that  they  could  add  the  collection  of  statistics  to  their 
regular  club  duties.  It  was  still  more  difficult  to  inspire  the 
leaders  of  isolated  clubs,  so  that  the  large  clubs  in  factory 
towns  in  many  cases  contributed  nothing. 

In  filling  out  the  schedules  absolute  secrecy  was  guaranteed 
the  club  members,  but  the  more  ignorant  girls,  not  being  able 
to  understand  what  the  questions  were  for,  were  too  suspicious 
to  answer,  while  many  of  the  more  ambitious  girls,  who  had 
endeavored  to  raise  themselves  above  the  industrial  status  of 
their  parents,  resented  the  questions  as  too  personal  and  would 
not  answer  them  at  all. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  those  in  charge  of  the  investi- 
gation in  New  York  and  Boston  employed  regular  collectors  to 
go  from  club  to  club.  These  collectors  were  women  of  unusual 
intelligence,  with  a  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  and  a 
sincere  interest  in  their  work.     They  had  also  some  assistance 
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in  the  collection  of  material  from  settlement  workers,  but  none 
of  the  collectors  were  representatives  of  any  statistical  bureau, 
nor  had  they  any  special  training  for  their  work.  Nearly  87 
per  cent  of  the  schedules  used  in  the  compilation  were  collected 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

The  Bureau  undertook  the  compilation  of  the  schedules. 
They  were  tabulated  by  occupations,  those  occupations  being 
used  which  were  comparative  in  the  different  States  from  which 
returns  were  received.  As  the  non-comparative  schedules  were 
of  little  value  they  have  been  excluded.  Of  the  2,000  schedules 
filled  out,  less  than  a  thousand  (982)  were  used. 

We  present  a  series  of  tables,  classed  by  occupations,  and 
an  analysis  for  each  which  contains  additional  information  not 
given  in  the  tabular  matter.  The.  occupations  included  are 
as  follows:  Box  makei*s,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  dressmakers, 
forewomen,  housekeepers,  houseworkers,  laundry  workers,  mil- 
liners, nurses,  packers,  saleswomen,  stenogi'aphers  and  type- 
writers, and  teachers. 

Box  Makers, 


Plaob  of  Bibth,  Eddoatioh, 

AOB  AT  BBOIKNINO  WoXK,  COMPBM8ATION, 
EXPIiXDITUBIS,  AND  YBABS 

Emplotkd. 


Persons 

ion 

stdered 


Number  of  persons, 

Native  born, 

Foreign  bom, 

Educated  in  public  schools,  .... 
Public  and  private  schools,    .... 

Private  schools 

Foreign  country, 

Attended  night  school,  also,  .... 
Completed  grammar  grades,  .... 
Age  at  beginning  work, 

10  to  14  years, 

15  to  19  years, 

Began  work  at  other  occupation, 

At  present  of^cupatlon, 

Lowest  weekly  wage  received,     . 
Highest  weekly  wage  received,    . 
Number  learning  any  trade  at  home. 
Number  living  at  home  ami  paying  board. 
Giving  money  for  household  expenses,    . 

Not  paying  board, 

Not  living  at  home, 

Number  of  years  at  work, 

Und«»r  1  year, 

1  to  4  years 

6  to  9  years, 

1(»  to  15  years, 

16  years  and  over, 


89 

31 

8 

20 
12 
4 
3 
17 
11 

28 
16 
19 
20 


9 

26 

1 

3 

1 
11 
11 
12 

4 


Kmplotbd  ih  thb  Statk  ov— 


Con- 
necticut 


Massa-  I    New 
chusetts'  Jersey 


New 
York 


Penn- 

sylvmnla 


13 

12 

1 

9 

3 

•1 


I 
6 

4 

9 
I13.OO 
$9-50 

1 

11 
1 


1 
4 

6 
2 


12 
8 
4 
5 
5 

2 
6 


5 


I 

9 
3 

$3.00 
$13.50 

♦4 


5 
2 
4 
1 


14 

11 

8 

6 

4 
8 
1 
6 


11 
3 
6 

8 
$3.50 
$9.00 


•4 

- 

8 

— 

2 

- 

2 

— 

3 

— 

6 

— 

3 

• 

•  Includes  one  person  living  In  her  own  home. 


The  place  of  birth  of  the  eight  foreign-born  persons  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  table  was  as  follows  :    Austria,  one ; 
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Ireland,  two  ;  Norway,  one  ;  Rouinania,  one  ;  Kussia,  one  ;  and 
Scotland,  two.  Five  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age  and 
went  to  grammar  school,  but  only  one  completed  grammar 
grades  ;  one  went  to  parochial  school  for  a  year  before  entering 
grammar  school,  and  four  attended  evening  school  in  addition 
to  their  day  studies.  Three  went  to  school  in  their  native  coun- 
try, two  of  whom  continued  their  studies  in  evening  school 
after  coming  to  this  country. 

Six  of  these  persons  commenced  work  at  their  present  occu- 
pation, receiving  wages  ranging  from  $3  to  $10.  This  number 
includes  one  who  worked  at  this  occupation  for  two  years  before 
coming  to  America.  One  person  worked  for  a  year  making 
cord  in  a  flax  mill  at  $3.50  a  week,  and  one  worked  four  years 
in  a  tweed  factory  in  her  native  country  at  eight  shillings  a 
week  and  as  nurse  girl  in  this  country  for  a  year  and  a  half 
at  $3  a  week. 

The  number  of  native  born  living  in  Connecticut  was  12. 
Eight  received  their  education  in  grammar  schools,  seven  of 
them  finishing  all  the  grades.  Of  these  seven,  four  went  to 
work  at  once  as  box  makers,  receiving  wages  ranging  from  $3.50 
to  $8.75.  One  went  to  high  school  for  two  years  and  then 
l:)egan  work  at  her  present  occupation.  One  remained  at  home 
for  one  year  and  another  for  two  years,  commencing  work  after 
that  time  as  box  makers.  One  left  grammar  school  before 
completing  the  course  and  has  worked  at  box  making  for  three 
years,  receiving  $9  a  week  at  the  present  time.  Three  persons 
attended  parochial  school  before  entering  the  grammar  school, 
leaving  the  latter  school,  before  completing  the  course,  to  go 
to  work.  One  began  work  as  a  spectacle  case  maker  at  $2.50 
a  week ;  one  as  a  box  maker  at  $3 ;  and  one  was  employed  in  a 
corset  factory  at  $3  a  week.  One  was  educated  in  a  parochial 
school,  remaining  there  until  14  years  of  ajje,  and  after  a  year's 
time  began  work  as  a  cash  girl  at  $2  a  week. 

Massachusetts  includes  eight  native-born  persons.  Of  this 
number,  three  were  gniduates  of  grammar  schools,  two  of  whom 
began  work  at  once,  one  as  a  box  maker  at  $3  a  week,  and  one 
as  a  cash  girl  at  $2.50  a  week.  The  other  remained  at  home 
for  one  year  and  then  commenced  work  addressing  envelopes  at 
?3  a  week,  working  at  this  occupation  for  a  year,  and  at  the 
present  time  making  boxes  at  $5.50  a  week.     One  j)erson  left 
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grammar  school  to  go  to  work,  and  has  been  employed  as  a 
box  maker  for  three  years,  receiving  wages  from  $2.50  to  $7  a 
week.  Two  others  left  grammar  school  at  an  early  age  and 
completed  their  studies  in  parochial  school.  One  worked  in 
a  stocking  factory,  receiving  wages  as  high  as  $8  a  week,  and 
later  was  employed  in  a  cigar  box  factory  at  an  average  wage 
of  $7  ;  the  other  worked  at  dressmaking,  earning  from  |3  to 
$8.50  a  week,  and  receives  from  her  present  occupation  $12  a 
week.  Two  persons  went  first  to  parochial  school  and  then  to 
grammar,  leaving  the  latter  school  to  go  to  work,  one  at  her 
present  occupation  at  $8  a  week,  and  the  other  working  at 
dressmaking  for  a  short  time  with  no  wages,  but  employed 
later  in  a  paper  box  factory,  earning  from  $2.50  to  $6  a  week. 
The  returns  for  New  York  include  11  native  born.  Of 
this  number,  five  attended  grammar  school;  three,  parochial 
and  grammar  schools  ;  two,  parochial  school ;  and  one,  a  church 
school.  Of  the  eight  persons  who  attended  grammar  school,  six 
left  to  go  to  work,  four  at  their  present  occupation,  receiving 
wages  ranging  from  $4  to  $8;  one  as  a  cash  girl  at  $2.50  a 
week  ;  and  one  packing  crackers  at  from  $2  to  $3  a  week.  One 
left  school  and  remained  at  home  three  months,  beginning  work 
as  a  servant  at  $1 .50  a  week,  which  occupation  she  followed  for 
four  months ;  she  then  worked  in  a  shoe  factory  for  a  short 
time  at  $1.50  a  week,  and  later  worked  in  a  box  factory  at  $9 
a  week.  One  left  school  on  account  of  sickness  and  remained 
at  home  two  years  ;  she  then  learned  the  trade  of  box  making, 
and  her  present  earnings  are  $7.80  a  week.  The  two  persons 
who  were  educated  in  parochial  school  did  not  go  to  work  im- 
mediately, while  the  one  who  went  to  a  church  school  obtained 
a  position  at  once  as  a  cash  girl  at  $1.50  a  week. 


Bookkeepers. 


Placr  of  Birth,  Education, 
Age  at  Broikmino  Work,  Compensation, 

EXrKKDITURBS,  AND  YKARS 

Emplotkd. 


Number  of  persons,    . 

Native  born,     . 

Foreign  born,  . 
Eduoatea  In  public  schools, 
Public  and  private  schools, 
Private  schools,    . 
Foreign  country,  . 


Persons 
Con- 
sidered 


1-24 

»7 
27 

sa 

29 
7 
3 


Employed  in  the  State  of  — 


Con-      Masse- 
necticnt  chusetts 


New 
Jersey 


New 
York 


Penn- 
sylvania 


8 
8 

5 
2 
1 


« 

62 

1 

50 

4» 

1 

36 

18 

— 

14 

38 

1 

39 

19 

— 

7 

2 

— 

4 

8 

— 

^ 

8 
3 

2 
1 
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Bookkeepers  —  Condnded. 


Plack  of  Bibth,  Eduoatioit, 
aob  at  bsoikmiiio  woss,  coxpbxaation, 

EXPINDITURKS,  AMD  TBABA 

Emplotbd. 


Pertons 

Oon- 

tidered 


Attended  night  school,  also,  .... 
Completed  gi^niniar  grades,  .... 
Age  at  beginning  work, 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

20  years  and  oyer, 

Not  stated, 

Began  work  at  other  occupation, 

At  present  occupation 

Lowest  weekly  wage  receiyed.     . 
Highest  weekly  wage  receiyed,    . 
Number  learning  any  trade  at  home, 
Number  living  at  home  and  paying  board, 
Glylng  money  for  household  expenses. 

Not  paying  board, 

Not  flying  at  home, 

Number  of  years  at  work, 

Under  1  year, | 

1  to  4  years, j 

.5  to  9  years, , 

10  to  15  years, 

16  years  and  over I 

Not  stated, i 


39 
93 

12 
88 
21 

51 
78 


3 
35 
66 
11 
12 

5 

52 

37 

20 

7 

3 


Emplotbd  im  thb  Statb  of  — 


Con- 
nectioot 


MMiB- 

chnsetts 


New 
Jersey 


New 
York 


Penn- 
•ylyania 


6 
2 

1 

7 

$8.00 

$15.00 

8 

4 
1 


2 
2 
2 

2 


19 
49 

3 
39 
18 

2 

25 

37 

$6.00 

$25.00 

1 
22 
21 

7 
12 

1 
24 

20 
11 

4 
2 


$8.00 
$8.00 


20 
38 

8 
40 

1 

1 

22 

28 

$4.00 

$20.00 

2 
•9 
38 

3 


2 
24 
14 
6 
3 
1 


1 
2 


2 
1 

$8.00 
$10.00 

1 
o 


1 
1 
1 


*  Includes  one  person  living  in  her  own  home. 

This  class  includes  97  native  born  and  27  foreign  born.  The 
foreign  born  comprise  13  living  in  Massachusetts  and  14  in 
New  York,  whose  place  of  birth  was  as  follows :  England, 
three;  Germany,  three  ;  New  Brunswick,  two ;  Newfoundland, 
one;  Nova  Scotia,  two;  Prince  Edward  Island,  one;  Russia, 
11 ;  Scotland,  two  ;  and  South  Wales,  two.  Two  were  under 
one  year  of  age  when  coming  to  America  ;  four  were  between 
the  ages  of  one  and  five  years  ;  17  between  five  and  10  years ; 
two  between  10  and  15  years ;  and  two  were  2(5  years  of  age. 

Of  these  foreign  born,  three  received  their  education  in  their 
native  country,  one  of  them  being  employed  as  a  bookkeeper 
for  two  years  before  coming  to  this  country.  Three  went  to 
school  for  three  years  in  their  own  country,  two  of  whom 
completed  grammar  grades  here,  and  one  left  grammar  school 
to  attend  a  technical  school.  One  had  a  teacher  at  home  for  a 
short  time,  attending  grammar  school  after  coming  to  this 
country.  The  remaining  20  foreign-bom  persons  were  attend- 
ants at  grammar  schools,  including  one  who  went  to  a  parochial 
school  for  two  years,  completing  her  education  in  grammar 
school  and  evening  high  school. 

Several  of  these  persons  began  work  at  other  occupations, 
including  the  following :  Gash  girl  at  $2  a  week ;  cashier  at  |4  ; 
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dressmaking,  $5  to  $6  ;  packer  in  a  rubber  factory,  $6  ;  sales- 
woman, $6  to  $8 ;  saleswoman  and  oflSce  work,  $7  to  $8  ;  ste- 
nographer, $6  ;  and  work  in  a  tailor  shop  at  $2. 

Of  the  eight  native-bom  t)ersons  residing  in  Connecticut, 
seven  were  gi*aduates  of  graomiar  schools,  and  one  attended  a 
parochial  school  until  18  years  of  age.  Seven  commenced 
work  at  their  present  occupation  with  wages  ranging  from 
$3  to  $6,  and  one  went  to  work  in  a  brass  factory  at  $G  a 
week. 

Of  the  49  native-born  persons  living  in  Massachusetts,  41 
completed  grammar  grades ;  four  left  the  grammar  school  for 
parochial ;  two  attended  parochial  school  only ;  one  went  to 
granmiar  school  and  then  spent  one  year  at  a  private  school ; 
and  one  went  one  year  at  parochial  school  and  two  years  at 
grammar  school.  Of  the  total  number  who  completed  grammar 
grades,  two  began  work  at  once,  one  at  her  present  occupation, 
receiving  $4.50  a  week,  and  the  other  as  a  bundle  girl  at  $2.50 
a  week.  Of  the  39  who  did  not  go  to  work  immediately,  10 
began  at  various  occupations  with  wages  ranging  from  $2.50 
to  $6.  The  others  conmienced  as  bookkeepers  with  wages 
ranging  from  $4  to  $10.  Of  those  who  were  not  graduates  of 
grammar  schools,  four  commenced  work  as  bookkeepers  with 
wages  ranging  from  $5  to  $10  a  week,  and  four  at  other  occu- 
pations, wages  mnging  from  $2  to  $8. 

There  was  one  native-born  person  living  in  New  Jeraey  who 
finished  the  grammar  school,  and  after  three  years  commenced 
work  as  a  dressmaker's  assistant  at  $3  a  week.  This  occupa- 
tion was  followed  for  a  year  and  a  half,  until  the  present 
position  was  obtained  with  wages  ranging  from  $5  to  $8. 

The  returns  for  persons  living  in  Xew  York  include  3()  native 
born.  Of  these,  21  completed  grammar  grades,  six  of  whom 
began  work  at  once,  three  at  present  occupation  and  three  at 
other  occupations.  Wages  ranged  from  $  1  to  $4  for  those  begin- 
ning at  other  occupations,  and  $3  to  $5  for  those  working  at 
present  occupation.  Those  who  did  not  enter  the  field  of 
labor  at  once  include  six  who  began  at  other  occupations,  the 
highest  wage  received  being  $9  and  the  lowest  $2.  Nine 
began  at  their  present  occupation,  wages  as  high  as  $10  being 
received. 
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The  remainder  of  the  native  born  includes  four  who  went  to 
parochial  school,  two  who  attended  both  parochial  and  giummar, 
and  nine  who  went  to  grammar  school,  but  for  various  reasons 
did  not  complete  the  grades.  Six  were  employed  at  their 
present  occupation  with  wages  ranging  from  $3  to  $10  a 
week,  while  nine  were  engaged  in  diiSerent  occupations. 

Pennsylvania  includes  three  native-born  persons,  all  gradu- 
ates of  grammar  schools. 

Clerks. 


Place  of  Birth,  Eddgatiov, 

Aai  AT  BbOIVMIHO  WOBK,  COMPBIISATIOlff 
EZPBHDITUBBS,  AKD  YBARB 

Emplotbd. 


Persont 
Con- 
sidered 


Number  of  perBons,    . 

Native  born, 

Forelen  born,  . 
Edacateo  in  public  schools, 
Public  and  private  schools, 
Private  schools,    . 
Foreign  country,  . 
Attended  night  school,  also. 
Completed  grammar  grades, 
Age  at  beginning  work, 

10  to  14  years,    . 

15  to  19  years,   • 
80  years  and  over,  . 

Began  work  nt  other  occupation. 
At  present  occupation, 
Lowest  weekly  wage  received. 
Highest  weekly  wage  received.    . 
Number  learning  any  trade  at  home. 
Number  living  at  home  and  paying  board, 
Giving  money  for  household  expenses. 
Not  paying  board. 
Not  living  at  home. 
Number  of  years  at  work. 

Under  1  year,   . 

1  to  4  years, 

ft  to  9  years, 

10  to  15  years,   . 

16  years  and  over,  . 
Not  stated, .... 


160 

182 

28 

124 

21 

12 

3 

49 
78 

61 
96 
13 
81 
79 


5 

25 

112 

6 
17 

11 
84 
44 

12 
8 
1 


Emplotbd  im  tub  Statb  op— 


Con- 
necticut 


Massa- 

cbuietts 


New 
Jersey 


New 

York 


Penn- 

lylvania 


10 
7 
3 
5 
ft 


8 

6 
4 


6 

4 

$2.50 

$0.50 


8 
1 
1 


6 
3 


54 

45 

9 

37 

10 

5 

2 

19 

30 

8 

35 
11 
28 
26 
$8.00 
$18.00 

2 
15 
SO 

9 

2 

20 

2U 

6 

6 


1 

95 

1 

79 

— 

16 

— 

82 

1 

5 

r* 

^ 

t 

— 

1 

— 

30 

- 

40 

1 

36 

— 

57 

_ 

2 

— 

47 

1 

48 

$((.00 

$2.60 

$8.00 

$15.00 

— 

3 

1 

9 

74 

5 

— 

i 

9 

— 

.58 

1 

20 

6 

- 

2 

"" 

" 

•     _ 


The  returns  for  this  class  include  132  native  born  and  28^ 
foreign  born.  Of  the  foreign-born  persons,  three  resided  in 
Connecticut,  nine  in  Massachusetts,  and  IG  in  New  York. 
The  place  of  birth  of  the  foreign  born  was  as  follows  :  Austria^ 
two ;  Canada,  one  ;  Germany,  three ;  Ireland,  five  ;  Italy,  one  ; 
New  Brunswick,  two  ;  Newfoundland,  one  ;  Russia,  10;  Scot- 
land, one ;  and  Sweden,  two.  Two  came  to  America  under 
one  year  of  age;  12  between  one  and  five  years;  six  between 
five  and  10  years;  six  between  10  and  15  years;  one  at  16 
years,  and  one  at  20  years  of  age. 

Of  the  foreign  born,  three  were  educated  in  their  native 
country ;  five  went  to  school  in  their  native  countiy,  but  con- 
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tinned  their  education  here,  one  attending  private  school  and 
four  the  public  grammar  school.  Two  of  the  latter  left  before 
completing  the  grammar  grades  and  went  to  work.  There 
were  20  of  the  foreign  born  who  attended  school  in  this 
country  only,  and  one-half  of  this  number  left  before  finish- 
ing the  grammar  grades. 

Several  of  these  persons  began  work  at  other  occupations, 
including  assorter,  cloak  house,  at  $5  a  week  ;  bundle  girl,  $2  ; 
bookkeeper,  $5 ;  cap  trimmer,  $3  ;  cash  girl,  $2 ;  cashiers, 
$0  with  board,  and  $15  ;  errand  girl,  $3 ;  lacquerer  (brass 
factory),  $8  ;  labeller,  $4  ;  nurse  girl,  $1.50. 

Of  the  native-bom  persons,  seven  resided  in  Connecticut, 
six  graduating  from  grammar  schools  of  that  State,  the  other 
one  attending  parochial  school  until  14  years  of  age.  Four 
began  work  at  once,  three  at  their  present  occupation  with 
wages  ranging  from  $4.50  to  $7,  and  one  as  errand  girl  at  $4 
a  week.  One  commenced  work  within  a  short  time,  and  two 
waited  two  years. 

Of  the  45  native-born  persons  residing  in  Massachusetts,  25 
completed  grammar  grades ;  two  left  the  grammar  school  for 
parochial  and  one  to  attend  a  private  school ;  five  attended  paro- 
chial school  only ;  one  attended  private  school ;  two  left 
piU'ochial  school  to  attend  the  grammar ;  and  nine  left  gram- 
mar school  before  completing  the  grades.  Only  three  of  those 
who  began  work  at  once  commenced  with  their  present  occu- 
pation, one  of  these  working  for  her  board,  and  the  other  two 
receiving  $5  and  $6,  respectively.  Six  began  at  other  occu- 
pations, including  two  bundle  girls,  with  wages  ranging  from 
$2  to  $4  a  week ;  two  cash  girls,  $2  ;  errand  girl,  $2.50 ; 
and  a  picture  frame  worker,  $2.50.  Of  the  36  who  did  not 
bcii^in  work  at  once,  20  commenced  work  at  their  present  oc- 
cupation with  wages  ranging  from  $3  to  $8.50,  and  10  began 
at  various  occupations  Anth  wages  ranging  from  $1.50  to 
$1(>.15. 

There  was  one  native-born  person  living  in  New  Jersey, 
who  attended  the  grammar  school  until  12  years  of  age,  and 
then  went  to  the  parochial  school  for  six  months.  At  14  years 
of  age  she  started  at  her  present  occupation,  receiving  $8  a 
week. 

The  returns  for  New  York  include  79  native-born  persons. 
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Of  these,  34  finished  grammar  school,  seven  beginning  work 
«t  once,  four  at  present  occupation  and  three  at  various  occupa- 
tions. For  those  beginning  at  present  occupation,  the  wages 
ranged  from  $2  to  $6 ,  and  those  beginning  at  other  occupa- 
tions, $2.50  to  $4.  Of  those  who  graduated  but  did  not  begin 
their  work  at  once,  22  commenced  at  their  present  occupation 
with  wages  ranging  from  $2  to  $7,  and  five  at  other  employ- 
ment with  wages  ranging  from  $3  to  $8. 

Seven  persons  attended  the  parochial  school ;  one  went  to 
grammar  school  for  a  short  time  and  finished  her  education  in 
a  convent;  and  37  attended  grammar  schools,  but  for  various 
reasons  did  not  complete  the  grades.  Of  these  persons,  18 
began  work  at  their  present  occupation,  wages  ranging  from 
$3  to  $9,  and  27  began  at  other  occupations,  wages  ranging 
from  $1  to  $10. 

Dressmakers. 


Placb  of  Birth,  Eddcatiom, 
Age  at  Bkqihhino  Wore,  Compensation, 

EXPEKDITURKS,  AVD  YEAES 

Emplotkd. 


Persons 
Con- 
sidered 


Nnmber  of  persons, 69 

Native  born, ,       46 

Forelgrn  bom 28 

Educated  In  pnbllc  sohools 48 

Public  and  private  sohoolH,    ....  7 

Private  schools, 2 

Foreljrn  c^oantry, 12 

Attended  night  school,  also,   ....         17 

Completed  grammar  grades i       22 

Age  at  beginning  work, 

10  to  14  years 17 

15  to  lu  years, 46 

20  years  and  over 4 

Not  stated, 2 

Began  work  at  other  occupation,        •      •  i       26 

At  present  occupation, i       4S 

Lowest  weekly  wage  received,     .      .      .  , 
Highest  weekly  wage  received.    ... 
Number  learning  any  trade  at  home, 
Number  living  at  home  and  paying  board, 
<>iving  money  for  househola  expenses, 

Not  paying  board 

living  I 


Ekplotbd  in  the  State  of— 


Con- 
nectlcot 


Massa- 
oliusetts 


New 
Jersey 


New 
York 


Penn- 
sylvania 


4 

4 


1 
3 

l' 
_  I 


Not  living  at  home. 
Number  of  years  at  work. 

Under  1  year,  . 

1  to  4  years, 

5  to  9  years, 

10  to  15  years,    . 

16  years  and  over,  . 

Not  stated, .      .      .      . 


I 


7 
17 
36 

5 
11 


7     I 


2 
2 
$6.00 
$12.00 
1 
2 
1 


2 

17 
16 
13 
18 
3 


37 
•26 
11 
26 
3 

8 
« 

16 

8 

26 
2 

1 

14 

23 

$3.0U 

$15.00 

4 

6 

22 

5 

4 

1 
10 

8 

p» 

10 

1 


1 

$8.0G 
$8.(K) 

-  I 


25 

15 

10 

17 

2 

2 

4 

8 

8 

8 

15 

2 

0 

16 

$3.00 

$18.00 

2 

*8 

12 

5 

1 
6 
6 
5 
6 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

$5.0U 

$6.60 


1 
1 


*  Includes  one  person  living  in  her  own  home. 


This  class  includes  46  native  born  and  23  foreign  bom.  The 
foreign  born  include  11  residing  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  New 
Jersey,  10  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  place 
of  birth  was  as  follows  :  Canada,  one  ;  France,  one  ;  Germany, 


i 
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four;  Hungary,  two;  Ireland,  two;  Italy,  two;  New  Bruns- 
wick, three;  Norway,  one;  Xova  Scotia,  two;  Prussia,  one; 
and  Russia,  four.  Four  w^ere  between  one  and  five  years  of 
age  when  coming  to  America ;  seven  were  between  live  and  10 
years ;  three  between  10  and  15  years ;  six  between  15  and  20 
years  ;  two  were  20  years  of  age ;  and  for  one  the  age  was  not 
given.  Of  these  foreign  born,  12  received  an  education  in 
their  native  country  ;  five  went  to  school  in  their  own  country, 
and  also  attended  school  here,  but  did  not  complete  the 
grammar  course;  six,  though  foreign  born,  attended  school 
only  in  this  country,  two  of  whom  completed  the  grammar 
grades. 

Of  the  foreign  born,  15  began  work  at  their  present  occupa- 
tion with  wages  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $12  a  week;  eight 
began  work  at  various  occupations,  including  the  following : 
Clerk,  $3  ;  two  employed  in  domestic  service,  $1 .2i}  and  $3.50  ; 
two  errand  girls,  $1.50  and  $2  ;  milliner,  $2  ;  saleswoman,  $4 ; 
spooler  in  cotton  mill,  $4. 

There  were  four  native-born  persons  living  in  Connecticut, 
three  of  whom  completed  the  grammar  grades.  One  left 
before  completing  the  grammar  course  to  go  to  work,  but 
afterwards  attended  evening  school  for  three  winters.  Two 
began  work  at  their  present  occupation,  receiving  $8  and  $9, 
respectively ;  one  was  employed  as  a  machine  feeder  in  a  hard- 
ware factory  at  $4  a  >veek ;  and  one  taught  s(;hool  for  five 
years  at  $5.25  a  week. 

Of  the  26  native-born  persons  residing  in  Massachusetts,  15 
completed  the  grammar  school  grades  ;  one  left  to  attend  paro- 
chial school ;  and  the  others  left  before  completing  all  the  grades  • 
Of  those  who  began  work  at  once,  five  began  at  their  present 
occupation,  the  lowest  wage  received  being  $3  and  the  highest 
$6.  Several  commenced  work  at  other  occupations,  including 
the  following:  Clerk,  $4.50;  domestic  service,  $2  and  $4.50; 
errand  girl,  $3;  nurse  girls,  $1.50  to  i52.50,  and  one  worked 
for  her  ])oard  and  clothes.  Of  the  14  who  did  not  go  to  work 
immediately,  two  began  at  other  occupations,  one  working  in 
a  cordage  factory  at  $6  a  week,  and  one  making  underwear  at 
$8  a  week.  There  were  12  who  began  with  their  present  occu- 
pation, receiving  wages  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $15. 
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The  returns  for  persons  living  in  New  York  include  15  native 
born.  Two  completed  grammar  grades,  one  going  to  work  at 
once  at  her  present  occupation,  and  receiving  $2.50  a  week; 
the  other  one  waiting  a  year  before  starring  at  her  present 
occupation,  for  which  she  received  $3  a  week.  Two  attended 
parochial  school ;  one  went  to  private  school  until  13  years  of 
age,  then  attended  grammar  school  for  two  years  but  did  not 
graduate  ;  10  others  attended  grammar  school  but  for  various 
reasons  did  not  complete  the  grammar  grades.  Two  began  at 
other  occu{)ations,  one  as  a  cash  girl  at  $1.50,  and  one  as  a  silk 
factory  employee  at  $2.10  a  week.  There  were  11  who  began 
at  their  present  occupation,  receiving  wages  ranging  from  $1 
to  $10. 

There  was  one  native-born  person  living  in  Pennsylvania 
who  attended  grammar  school  but  who  went  to  work  before 
finishing  the  grammar  grades. 

Foretoomen. 


Placs  of  Birth,  Education, 

AgB  at  BBOIKNIKO  WoIX,  COMPBK8ATIOM, 

expxnditukrs,  and  yuaits 
Employkd. 


Penoni 

Con- 

•tdered 


Number  of  peraonB, 

Native  born, 

Foreign  born 

Educated  In  public  schools,    .... 
Public  and  private  schools,    .... 

Private  schools, 

Foreign  country, 

Attended  night  school,  also,  .... 

Completed  g^mmar  grades 

Age  at  beginning  work, 

10  to  14  years 

1ft  to  lu  years, 

30  years  and  over, 

Began  work  at  other  occupation, 

At  present  occupation, 

Lowest  weekly  wage  received. 
Highest  weekly  wage  received.    . 
Numlier  learning  any  trade  at  home. 
Number  living  at  home  and  paying  board. 
Giving  money  for  household  expenses,    . 

Not  )>aylng  board, 

Not  living  at  home 

Number  of  years  at  work. 

Under  I  year, 

1  to  4  years, 

6  to  9  years, 

10  to  lA  years, 

16  years  and  over, 


10 
9 
1 

7 

3 


3 

2 

6 
3 
1 
9 
1 


4 
4 


3 
3 
4 


Emplotkd  in  niK  State  or— 


Con- 
necticut 


Massa- 
chusetts 


1 
1 


1 

1 

$9.00 
$9.00 


6 

4 
1 
8 

2 

1 
1 


1 
4 

1 

$4.fiO 

$12.00 

2 

2 


2 
2 
1 


New 
Jersey 


1 

1 


1 

1 

$8.00 
$8.00 


New 
York 


Penn- 
sylvania 


3 
3 

2 

1 

2 


2 
1 


$13.50 
$18.00 

1 
1 


This  class  includes  nine  of  native  and  one  of  foreign  birth. 
The  one  foreign-born  person  came  to  Massachusctt.s  from  Italy 
at  four  years  of  age.     She  attended  the  grammar  school,  but 
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left  before  finishing  all  grades  to  go  to  work  in  a  tailor  shop  at 
$1.25  a  week.  After  working  at  this  occupation  for  two  years 
she  was  employed  in  a  candy  factory  and  remained  there  21 
years  with  wages  increasing  from  $4  to  $12. 

There  was  one  native-born  person  residing  in  Connecticut, 
who  finished  the  grammar  school  and  commenced  work  imme- 
diately in  a  factory  at  $0  a  week.  DiflFerent  classes  of  work 
were  followed  until  the  position  of  forewoman  was  obtained, 
which  position  she  has  held  for  24  years. 

Of  the  four  native-born  persons  living  in  Massachusetts,  one 
completed  grammar  school,  one  went  to  parochial  school  only, 
one  attended  a  church  school  only,  aiid  one  attended  grammar 
school,  but  did  not  finish  all  grades.  Two  went  to  work  im- 
mediately in  a  candy  factory,  receiving  $8  and  $4  a  w^eek.  Of 
those  who  did  not  commence  work  at  once,  one  began  as  an 
errand  girl  at  $5  a  week ;  the  other,  in  a  training  school  for 
nurses,  received  $2  a  week  and  board. 

There  was  one  native-born  person  living  in  New  Jersey 
who  attended  the  grammar  school  but  did  not  finish  all  the 
grades,  and  after  two  years  commenced  work  on  architects' 
materials  at  $2  a  week.  This  occupation  was  followed  until 
she  obtained  her  present  position  of  forewoman  at  $8  a 
week. 

Of  the  three  native-born  persons  residing  in  New  York,  one 
attended  parochial  school,  and  two  attended  grammar  school, 
but  went  to  work  before  finishing  all  grades.  One  began  work 
at  $1 .27  a  w^eek ;  the  other  received  $3.  The  one  who  attended 
parochial  school  began  work  six  months  later  as  an  operator  on 
silk  petticoats  at  $1  a  week. 

Housekeepers. 


Placib  or  BiBTH,  Education, 
Agk  at  Bkoinniho  Work,  Compknsatiok, 

EXPSNDITUSKS,  and  YBARS 
EXPLOTKD. 


Number  of  pereong,    . 

Native  born,     . 

Foreign  born,  . 
Kducated  In  public  echools, 
FubUc  and  private  schools, 
l*rlvate  schools,    . 
Foreign  country,  . 
Attended  night  school,  also, 
Completed  grammar  grades, 


Persons 
Con- 
sidered 


16 
13 

3 
10 

4 


2 
4 

8 


Emplotco  im  thk  8tatk  or  — 


Con-    I  Massa- 
necticut  I  chnsetts 


New 
Jersey 


New 
York 


Penn- 
sylvania 


2 
2 


9 
7 
2 
H 
2 

1 
2 
6 


o 
4 
1 

4 


1 
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Housekeepers  —  Concluded. 


PLACB  or  BiBTH,  Eduoation, 

AOB  AT  Bbqihhixo  Work,  COMPBirSATIOir, 

KXP&NDITUBia,  AKD  TBABS 

Emplotbd. 


Persons 
Con- 
sidered 


Age  at  beginning  \vork, 

10  to  14  years, 

15  to  19  years, 

20  years  and  over 

Not  Slated, 

Began  work  at  other  occupation, 

At  present  occupation, 

Lowest  weekly  wage  received,     . 
Highest  weeklv  wage  received, 
Number  learning  any  trade  at  home, 
Number  living  at  home  and  paying  board. 
Giving  money  for  household  expenses,    . 

Not  paying  board, 

Not  living  at  home, 

Number  of  years  at  work, 

Under  1  year, 

1  to  4  years, 

5  to  9  years, 

10  to  15  years, 

16  years  and  over, 

Not  stated, 


2 
10 

2 

2 
10 

6 


7 
5 


2 
5 
2 


Emplotbd  is  thb  Statb  op  — 


Con- 
neeUcnt 


Massa- 
cbosetts 


New 
Jersey 


New 
York 


Penn- 
sylvania 


1 
1 

1 

1 

•5.00 

$6.00 

1 


1 
6 
1 
1 
5 
4 
((8.00 
$6.00 


6 
3 


1 
8 
1 
8 
1 


I 
S 

1 

4 

1 

$4.00 

$6.00 


2 
1 


1 
2 
1 


The  foreign  born  include  two  residing  in  Massachusetts  and 
one  in  New  York  whose  place  of  birth  was  as  follows :  France, 
one ;  Nova  Scotia,  one ;  and  Scotland,  one.  One  was  eight 
years  of  age  when  coming  to  America,  one  16  years,  and  one 
20  years.  Of  these  foreign  bom,  two  were  educated  in  their 
native  country,  and  one  attended  school  three  years  in  her  native 
country  and  finished  her  education  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  here.  One  of  these  persons  began  work  as  a  sales- 
woman in  a  millinery  store  at  $8  a  week ;  one  as  a  waitress  at 
$3.25  a  week  and  board;  and  one  began  at  her  present  occu- 
pation receiving  $3  a  week  and  board. 

There  were  two  native-bom  persons  residing  in  Connecticut, 
both  graduates  of  grammar  schools  and  both  contitauing  their 
education  in  a  convent.  One  began  work  as  a  clerk  at  $7.50 
a  week,  and  one  began  at  her  present  occupation  receiving  $5  a 
week. 

Of  the  seven  native-bom  persons  residing  in  Massachusetts, 
five  completed  grammar  grades ;  one  attended  parochial  school 
until  1 1  years  of  age  and  then  attended  grammar  school  three 
years  ;  and  one  attended  grammar  school  until  14  years  of  age, 
but  did  not  graduate.  Three  began  at  their  present  occupa- 
tion, the  highest  wage  being  $4.  Four  began  at  various  occu- 
pations including  a  compositor,  $7  a  week ;  nurse  girl,  $4 ; 
sewer  on  fur,  $7  ;  and  teacher  of  embroidery,  $12. 
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There  were  four  native-born  persons  living  in  New  York 
who  did  not  finish  grammar  school.  One  began  work  at  her 
present  occupation  receiving  $4  a  week.  Two  commenced 
work  as  dressmakers,  wages  ranging  from  $2  to-  $3,  and  one 
began  as  a  silk  winder  and  silk  lace  finisher  at  $6  a  week. 

Houaeworkers. 


Plack  of  Bikth«  Eddcatiov, 

AOB  AT  BBOINMINO  WORK,  COMPBH8ATIOH, 
EXPBKOITURKS,  AND  YBAIS 

Emplotbd. 


Persons 
Con- 
sidered 


Number  of  persons, 

Nattve  born, 

Foreign  born, 

Educated  In  public  schools,  .  .  .  . 
Public  and  private  schools,    .      .      .      . 

Private  schools, 

Foreign  country, 

Attended  night  school,  also,  .  .  .  . 
Completed  grammar  grades,  .... 
Age  at  beginning  work, 

10  to  14  years, 

15  to  19  years 

20  years  and  over, 

Not  stated, 

Began  work  at  other  occupation, 

At  present  occupation 

I^owest  weeklv  wage  received,    . 
Highest  weekly  wage  received.    . 
Number  learning  any  trade  at  home. 
Number  living  at  home  and  paying  board, 
Giving  money  for  household  expenses,    • 

Not  i»avli)g  board, 

Not  living  at  home, 

Number  of  years  at  work. 

Under  1  year, 

1  to  4  years, 

6  to  9  years, 

10  to  15  years 

16  years  and  over, 


89 
24 
15 
24 
2 
1 

12 

*12 

10 

14 

24 

1 


10 
29 


8 


89 

-    I 
12 
12 

8 

t 


EMPLOTKD  I!f  THB  8TATB  Or  — 


Con- 
necticut 


Massa- 
chusetts 


New 
Jersey 


New 

York 


Penn- 
sylvania 


12 
9 
8 

10 
1 

1 

♦5 

4 

8 
4 


8 

a 

$1.50 
$4.60 


tl2 


5 

4 

8 


20 
12 

8 
11 

1 

8 
7 
5 

4 

15 

1 

4 

16 

$8.00 

$5.00 

8 


t«0 


5 
6 
6 
8 


*  Includes  one  who  attended  night  school  only, 
t  Includes  one  doing  work  at  home. 


6 
2 
4 
2 

1 
8 


2 
4 


2 

4 
$2.00 
$4.50 


6 


2 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 


$4.00 
$4.00 


The  foreign  born  include  three  living  in  Connecticut,  eight 
in  Massachusetts,  and  four  in  New  York,  whose  place  of  birth 
was  as  follows  :  Cape  Breton,  one  ;  England,  one  ;  India,  one  ; 
Ireland,  eight;  Prince  Edward  Island,  one;  Prussia,  one; 
Russia,  one  ;  and  Scotland,  one.  One  was  under  one  year  of 
age  when  coming  to  America  ;  one  between  one  and  five  years ; 
four  between  10  and  15  years  ;  seven  between  15  and  20  years  ; 
and  two  between  20  and  25  years. 

Of  these  foreisrn  born,  11  received  an  education  in  their  na- 
tive  country ;  one  born  in  India  was  educated  in  Ireland ;  and 
three  attended  grammar  school  in  this  country,  but  left  before 
finishing  all  the  grades.  Four  of  these  persons  began  work 
at  other  occupations,  including  the  following :  Bundle  girl  at 
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$2.50  a  week  ;  clerk  at  14  ;  nurse  girl,  $2.77  a  week  and  board ; 
stitcher  (shoe  factory),  $4.  The  wages  of  the  11  persons 
who  began  at  their  present  occupation  ranged  from  $1  to  $4.15. 

There  were  nine  native-born  persons  residing  in  Connecticut, 
four  of  whom  completed  grammar  grades ;  one  attended  night 
schooLonly ;  and  four  attended  grammar  schools,  but  for  various 
reasons  did  not  complete  the  grammar  course.  Four  com- 
menced work  at  once,  three  at  their  present  occupation  with 
wages  ranging  from  $3  to  $4.50,  and  one  as  a  clerk  at  $4  a 
week.  Of  those  w^ho  did  not  go  to  work  at  once,  three  began 
with  their  present  occupation,  the  wages  ranging  from  $1.50 
to  $2.50,  and  two  began  at  other  occupations  receiving  $4  and 
$4.50,  respectively. 

Of  the  12  native-born  persons  residing  in  Massachusetts, 
five  completed  grammar  gi-ades  and  seven  left  before  complet- 
ing the  grammar  course.  Of  those  who  went  to  work  at  once, 
four  began  at  their  present  occupation,  the  loweiat  wage  re- 
ceived ])eing  $1.50  and  the  highest  $1.75,  and  one  began  work 
as  a  nurse  girl,  receiving  $3.50  a  week.  There  were  seven 
who  did  not  begin  work  immediately,  but  later  commenced 
at  their  present  occupation,  the  lowest  wage  received  being 
$2.50  and  the  highest  $4. 

There  were  two  native-born  persons  living  in  New  York. 
One  attended  school  in  an  orphan  asylum,  and  at  12  years  of  age 
began  work  at  her  present  occupation  receiving  $9  a  month. 
The  other  one  attended  grammar  school  but  did  not  complete 
all  the  grades,  and  Anally  went  to  work  as  a  nurse  girl. 

There  was  one  native-born  person  residing  in  Pennsylvania 
who  finished  grammar  school  and  commenced  work  at  once  in 
a  candy  factory  at  $5  a  week. 


Laundry  Workers, 


Placb  of  Birth,  Education, 

AOB  AT  BKOISMISO  WoBX,  COMPKHSATIOV, 

expbvditcrks,  and  ysars 
Bmplotbd. 


Nnmber  of  persons,    . 

Native  bom, 

Foreign  bom,   . 
Edacatea  In  public  schools, 
Public  and  private  schools, 
PriTate  schools,    . 
Foreign  country,  . 


Perions 

Con- 

■Idered 


10 
13 
6 
12 
6 
1 
1 


Ehplotkd  in  the  Statb  of  — 


Con- 
necticut 


Maasa- 

chDietta 


New 
Jersey 


New 
York 


Penn- . 

flylvanla 


3 
3 

2 
1 


14 

11 

3 

11 

2 

1 


2 
2 

1 
1 
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Laundry  Workers  —  Concluded. 


PLACB  or  BiBTH,  Eddcatiov, 

Age  at  Bboimmiro  Work,  Compensation, 

EXPBMDITDBBS,  AMD  YKAKA 

Ekploted. 


Attended  night  school,  also,  .  .  .  . 
Completed  grammar  grades,  .  .  .  . 
Age  at  beginning  worlc, 

10  to  U  years 

15  to  19  years, 

20  years  and  over, 

Began  work  at  otlier  occupation, 

At  present  occupation, 

Lowest  weekly  wage  received,     . 
Highest  weekly  wage  received, 
Number  learning  any  trade  at  home, 
Number  living  at  home  and  paying  board, 
Giving  money  for  household  expenses,    . 

Not  paving  board, 

Not  living  at  home, 

Number  of  years  at  work. 

Under  1  year 

1  to  4  years, 

i>  to  9  years,       . 

10  to  15  years, 

16  years  and  over, 


Persons 
Con- 
sidered 


7 
8 

S 
11 


12 

7 


1 
3 
IS 
1 
S 

2 

13 
2 
1 
1 


Emplotbd  ih  the  State  op  — 


Con- 
necticut 


Massa- 
chusetts 


New 
Jersey 


2 
1 

2 

1 

$3.00 

$7.00 


6 

8 

9 
6 
$2.50 
$7.00 
1 
3 
9 
1 
1 


12 
2 


-  I 


New 

York 


—    I 


1 

1 

$3.75 

$6.00 


Penn- 
sylvania 


This  class  includes  IS.  native  born  and  six  foreign  born. 
The  foreign  born  comprise  three  living  in  Connecticut  and 
three  in  Massachusetts  whose  place  of  birth  was  as  follows  : 
Ireland,  two  ;  Italy,  two ;  Newfoundland,  one;  and  Scotland, 
one.  Four  came  to  America  between  the  ages  of  one  and  five 
years;  one  between  five  and  10  years;  and  one  was  16  years 
of  age.  Of  these  foreign  born,  only  one  received  an  education 
in  her  native  country  ;  two  attended  the  gi*ammar  school  but 
only  one  finished  the  course ;  one  attended  parochial  school 
only ;  and  two  attended  both  public  and  parochial  schools. 
Four  began  work  at  other  occupations,  including  the  follow- 
ing :  Box  shop  employee,  $2  a  week ;  cloth  inspector  in  a  cot- 
ton mill,  $3.85  ;  domestic  sei-vice,  $3;  and  nurse  girl,  $l.f)0. 

The  returns  for  persons  living  in  Massachusetts  include  11 
native  born.  Of  these,  six  completed  grammar  grades  ;  three 
attended  grammar  schools  but  did  not  complete  all  the  grades  ; 
and  two  attended  both  parochial  and  grammar  schools  but  did 
not  complete  the  course  in  either  school.  Of  those  who  began 
work  at  once,  two  commenced  at  their  present  occupation  at 
$3  a  week,  and  four  began  at  other  occupations,  including 
cash  girl,  $2  a  week  ;  domestic  service,  $0.75  and  $1.50  a  week  ; 
and  nurse  girl,  $1.50.  Of  the  five  who  did  not  go  to  work 
immediately,  two  began  at  their  present  occupation,  receiving 
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$2  a  week.  Three  began  work  at  the  following  occupations  : 
Kindergarten  maid,  $1.50  a  week;  nurse  girl,  $3;  and  sales- 
woman, $3. 

The  returns  include  two  native-born  persons  living  in  New 
York,  one  who  gitiduated  from  the  public  grammar  school  and 
one  who  left  gi'ammar  school  to  attend  a  private  school.  Neither 
went  to  work  at  once,  but  later  one  began  at  her  present  occu- 
pation, and  the  other  obtained  employment  as  a  cigar  box  maker 

at  $2.50  a  week. 

Milliners. 


PLACB  op  BlBTH,  EDnCATIOV, 

AOB  AT  BBOIKVISO  WOEK,  COMPEMSATIOK, 

EXPXNDlTfTBES,  AKD  YSAU 

Employed. 


Persons 
Con- 
sidered 


Namber  of  persons,    . 

Native  bom, 

Foreign  born,  . 
Educated  in  public  schools, 
Pnblic  and  private  schools. 
Private  schools,    . 
Foreisn  country,  . 
Attended  night  school,  also, 
Completed  grammar  grades. 
Age  at  beginning  work, 

10  to  14  years,   . 

15  to  19  years,   . 
20  years  and  over,  . 

Began  work  at  other  occupation, 
At  present  occupation, 
Lowest  weeklv  wage  received. 
Highest  weekly  wage  received,    .     % 
Number  learning  any  trade  at  home. 
Number  living  at  home  and  paying  board 
Giving  money  for  household  expenses, 
Not  paying  board, 
Not  living  at  home,     . 
Number  of  years  at  work. 

Under  1  year,  . 

1  to  4  years, 

6  to  0  years, 

10  to  16  years,  . 

16  years  and  over,  . 
Not  stated, . 


87 

2r 

10 

29 

5 

1 

2 

10 

18 

11 

28 

3 

8 
29 


4 
4 
28 
2 
8 

1 

19 

18 

2 

1 

1 


Emplotkd  in  thk  Statk  op— 


Con- 
necUcot 


Massa- 
choaetts 


New 

Jeney 


New 

York. 


Penn- 
sylvania 


3 
2 
1 
8 


2 


8 


8 
$3.00 
$3.00 

1 


8 


11 

10 

1 

11 


2 

8 


9 
2 
1 

10 

$4.00 

$12.00 

2 

1 

9 


6 
5 


22 

16 

7 

15 
4 
I 
2 
6 
4 

10 

11 
1 
7 

16 

$3.00 

$15.00 

1 

3 

17 


1 
9 
8 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 

1 


1 
$7.00 
$7.00 


This  class  includes*  27  native  born  and  10  foreign  born.  The 
foreign  born  comprise  one  living  in  Connecticut,  one  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, seven  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania  whose 
place  of  birth  was  as  follows  :  England,  one ;  Germany,  one; 
Ireland,  one ;  Hungary,  two ;  Nova  Scotia,  one ;  Bussia, 
three ;  and  Scotland,  one.  One  was  under  one  year  of  age 
when  coming  to  America ;  two  were  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  five  years ;  five  between  five  and  10  years  ;  one  between  15 
and  20  years;  and  one  was  22  years  of  age.  Of  these  foreign 
bom,  two  received  an  education  in  their  native  country.  Two 
attended  school  in  their  native  country  and  continued  their 
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education  in  this  country,  one  at  the  public  grammar  school 
and  the  other  at  a  parochial  school.  The  remaining  six 
foreign-born  persons  attended  the  public  schools  in  this  coun- 
try, including  one  who  went  to  a  parochial  school  for  five  years 
and  continued  her  education  for  three  years  in  the  public 
grammar  school.  Only  two  began  work  at  other  occupations, 
one  as  a  cash  girl  at  $2  a  week,  the  other  working  on  passe- 
menterie at  $1  a  week. 

Of  the  two  native-born  persons  residing  in  Connecticut,  only 
one  finished  the  grammar  school.  Both  commenced  work  im- 
mediately at  their  present  occupation  receiving  $3  a  week. 

There  were  10  native-born  persons  living  in  Massachusetts, 
seven  pf  whom  completed  the  grammar  school.  Two  began 
work  at  once,  one  as  an  eirand  girl  at  $3  a  week,  the  other  at 
her  present  occupation  at  $3  a  week.  The  eight  who  did  not  go 
to  work  immediately  began  at  their  present  occupation  receiv- 
ing from  $2.50  to  $5  a  week. 

The  returns  from  persons  living  in  New  York  include  15 
native  born.  Of  these,  only  three  completed  grammar  grades. 
Two  attended  both  parochial  and  grammar  schools  but  did  not 
complete  the  course  in  either.  Seven  began  work  at  once,  four 
at  their  present  occupation  with  wages  ranging  from  $1  to  $8, 
and  three  at  other  occupations  at  $2  and  $3  a  week.  Of  the 
eight  who  did  not  begin  work  at  once,  six  began  at  their  present 
occupation  with  wages  i-anging  from  $1  to  $5,  and  two  began 
at  other  occupations  receiving  $2.50  and  $5,  respectively. 

Nurses. 


Plaob  of  Bikth,  Education, 
Aqb  at  Bsoimniko  Work,  Compbhsation, 

EXPBMDITITBBS,  AND  TbARB 
ElIPLOTBD. 


Number  of  persons,  .  .  .  . 
Native  bom,  .  .  .  .  . 
Foreign  boro,  .      .      .      .      . 

Educated  In  public  schools,    . 

Public  and  private  schools,    . 

Private  schools, 

Foreigm  country,  .      .      .      .      , 

Attended  night  school,  also,  . 

Completed  grammar  grades, . 

Age  at  beginning  work, 

10  to  14  years,  .  .  .  .  < 
16  to  19  years,  .  .  .  .  , 
20  years  and  over,  .      .      .      . 

Began  work  at  other  occupation, 

At  present  occupation, 


Perions 
Con- 
sidered 


12 

11 

1 

6 

6 


1 
3 
3 

6 
4 

2 

8 


Emplotbd  in  thb  Statb  of— 


Con- 
neetlcat 


Massa- 
chusetts 


New 
Jersey 


4 
4 

2 
2 


1 
3 

8 
1 


3 
3 

1 
2 


1 
2 
1 


New 
York 


Peiin- 

pylvania 


5 
4 
1 
2 
2 

1 
o 


8 
1 
1 
4 
1 
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Nurses  —  Concluded. 


Place  or  Bibth,  Education, 

AOK  AT  BBOimriVO  WOBK,  GOKPBHSATIOK, 
£XPEm>ITVltB8f  AVD  TkASS 

Emplotsd. 


Persona 
Con- 
sidered 


Lowest  weekly  wage  received.    . 
Higheet  weekly  wage  received,    . 
N  amber  leamlns  any  trades  at  home, 
Number  liylng  at  home  and  paying  board, 
Giving  money  for  household  expenses,     . 

Not  paving  board, 

Not  living  at  home, 

Number  of  years  at  work, 

Under  1  year, 

1  to  4  years 

6  to  9  years, 

10  to  15  years, 

16  years  and  over, 


6 
1 
6 


1 
2 
3 
6 


EifPLOTKD  IM  THB  STATB  OF  — 


Con- 
nectieut 


Masst- 

chuaetts 


New 
Jersey 


New 
York 


Penn- 
sylvania 


$2.50 
$21.00 


2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 


$1.25 
$21.00 


2 
1 


1 
1 
1 


$3.50 

$25.00 

1 

1 

4 


1 
3 


In  this  class  there  was  one  foreign-born  person  living  in 
New  York  whose  place  of  birth  was  Ireland.  This  person  re- 
ceived her  education  in  her  native  country  and  came  to  America 
when  15  yeai'S  of  age.  The  millinery  business  was  the  first 
occupation  followed,  wages  received  being  $4  a  week. 

There  were  four  native-born  persons  residing  in  Connecticut, 
two  of  whom  completed  grammar  grades.  One  left  grammar 
school  and  attended  Carlisle  Institute  for  five  years,  working 
as  a  nurse  during  the  summer  months.  Two  began  work  at 
once,  one  as  a  box  maker  at  $8  a  week,  and  the  other  in  a 
match  factory  at  |3  a  week.  One  went  four  years  to  high 
school  and  then  began  work  as  a  teacher  at  $5  a  week. 

Of  the  three  native-born  persons  residing  in  Massachusetts, 
only  one  completed  grammar  grades,  while  two  left  the  grammar 
school  for  parochial.  One  began  Vork  at  once  in  a  stocking 
mill  receiving  from  $4  to  $6  a  week.  Of  the  two  who  did  not 
begin  work  at  once,  one  commenced  as  a  box  maker  at  $1.50 
a  week,  and  the  other  began  at  her  present  occupation  at  $15 
a  week. 

The  returns  from  New  York  include  four  native-born  persons 
who  attended  grammar  schools  but  did  not  complete  all  of  the 
grades.  Three  went  to  work  immediately  and  one  attended  a 
private  boarding  school  for  four  years.  The  following  are  the 
occupations  of  those  beginning  work  at  once  :  Cash  girl,  $1.50 
a  week ;  saleswoman,  $3 ;  and  tailoress,  $6.  One,  after  finish- 
ing the  course  at  a  private  school,  began  work  at  her  present 
occupation  receiving  $25  a  week. 
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Packers, 


Place  of  Bikth,  Educatioh, 
Aqb  at  Bkoihxivo  Wosk,  Cokpbhsation, 

EXPBNDITDKSS,  AMD  YBABS 

Emplotbd. 


Persons 
Con- 
sidered 


Number  of  persons, 

Native  bom, 

Foreign  born, 

Edacated  in  public  schools,  .... 
Public  and  private  schools,    .... 

Private  schools 

Foreign  country, 

Attended  night  school,  also,  .... 
Completed  grammar  grades,  .  .  .  . 
Age  at  beginning  work, 

10  to  14  years, 

15  to  19  years, 

20  years  and  over, 

Began  work  at  other  ocx'upation, 

At  present  occupation, 

Lowest  weeklv  wage  received,     . 
Highest  weekly  wage  received.    . 
Number  learning  any  trade  at  home, . 
Number  living  at  home  and  uaylng  board. 
Giving  money  for  household  e'xpen  ses,    . 

Not  paying  board, 

Not  living  at  home 
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1  to  4  years 

5  to  9  years, 

10  to  16  years, 

16  years  and  over, 


61 
44 

7 

40 

5 

6 


13 
7 

25 

25 

1 

23 

28 


8 

37 

2 

4 


3 

23 

12 

7 

6 


Ekplotbd  xh  thb  Statb  of— 


Con- 
neetlcut 


Massa- 
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Jersey 


New       Penn- 
York    I  sylvanla 


18 
18 

15 
1 
2 

6 
3 

10 

8 

8 

10 

$4.76 

$9.50 

4 

10 

1 

3 

I 
6 
2 
5 


13 
8 
5 

11 
1 
1 

4 
3 

5 

8 

5 

8 

$a.oo 

$6.00 

3 
9 


1 
6 
4 
2 


2 
2 

1 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 

$8.00 
$11.00 


2 


17 

lf» 

2 

12 
2 
i 

3 
1 

8 
1 
8 
9 
$4.00 
$9.00 

1 

15 
1 


1 
lU 


1 
1 


$4.00 
$4.00 


Tlie  foreign  born  include  fiv(»  living  in  Mas-sachiisetts  and 
two  in  New  York  whose  place  of  birth  was  as  follows :  Eng- 
land, two  ;  Ireland,  one;  Italy,  one;  and  Russia,  three.  Three 
were  between  the  ages  of  one  and  five  years  when  coming  to 
America  and  four  between  five  and  10  vears.  One  went  to 
school  for  two  yeara,  and  one  for  five  years  in  their  native 
country.  All  attended  the  public  grammar  schools  in  this 
country  but  only  two  completed  all  the  grades. 

Two  began  work  at  once,  one  as  a  cash  girl  at  $2  a  week, 
and  one  at  her  present  occui)ation  at  $2.50  a  week.  Of  those 
who  did  not  beofin  work  immediatelv,  three  commenced  at 
their  present  occupation  with  wages  ranging  from  $3  to  $4.50 
a  week.  Two  began  at  other  occupations,  one  as  a  cash  girl  at 
$2  a  week,  and  one  as  a  seamstress  at  $3  a  week. 

Of  the  18  native-born  persons  residing  in  Connecticut,  three 
completed  grammar  grades ;  two  went  to  parochial  school ; 
and  13  attended  the  gi-ammar  school  but  left  before  finishing 
all  grades,  one  of  this  number  afterwards  attending  a  parochial 
school.     Of  those  who  began  work  at  once,  eight  commenced 
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at  their  present  occupation ,  wages  ranging  from  $2 .  50  to  |9 .  Six 
began  at  other  occupations  including  the  following :  Box  fac- 
tory employees,  wages  $2,  $3,  and  $3.50  a  week;  domestic 
service,  $3  ;  wiper  in  cutlery  factory,  $3.60  ;  and  saleswoman, 
$4.  Of  those  who  did  not  commence  work  at  once,  two  began 
at  their  present  occupation  receiving  $3.60  and  $5.40  a  week, 
and  two  were  employed  in  a  box  factory  at  $2.50  and  $4  a 
week. 

There  were  eight  native-born  persons  residing  in  Massachu- 
setts. One  completed  the  grammar  school,  one  attended  a  paro- 
chial school,  and  six  left  the  grammar  school  for  various  reasons 
^vithout  finishing  all  of  the  gi-ades.  Four  began  work  at 
once  at  their  present  occupation,  wages  ranging  from  $2  to 
$5.  Of  those  who  did  not  go  to  work  immediatelj',  two  began 
at  their  present  occupation  receiving  $2.50  and  $3  a  week. 
Two  began  at  other  occupations,  one  as  a  bundle  gu'l  at  $2.50 
a  week,  and  the  other  as  a  waitress  at  $3  a  week. 

There  were  two  native-born  persons  living  in  New  Jersey 
who  attended  grammar  school  but  did  not  finish  all  of  the  grades. 
One  began  work  at  once  on  embroidery  at  $1  a  week  ;  the  other 
waited  a  few  months  and  then  began  work  at  her  present  occu- 
pation receiving  $2  a  week. 

Of  the  15  native-born  persons  living  in  New  York,  only  one 
completed  grammar  grades ;  three  attended  i)arochial  schools ; 
nine  attended  the  grammar  school  but  for  various  reasons 
did  not  finish  the  full  course ;  two  attended  both  parochial  and 
grammar  schools.  Six  >)egan  work  immediately,  two  at  their 
present  occupation  receiving  $3  and  $3.50  a  week.  Four 
began  at  other  occupations  including  an  api)rentice  to  a  dress- 
maker, $2  a  week;  bookbinder,  $3.50;  bundle  girl,  $2;  and 
errand  girl,  $3.  Of  the  nine  who  did  not  go  to  work  imme- 
diately, five  began  as  packers  with  wages  ranging  from  $3  to 
$3.50.  Four  commenced  at  the  following  occupations :  Ap- 
prentice in  feather  factory,  $3.50  a  week;  apprentices  (milli- 
nery), $1    and  $1.50;  and  cash  girl,  $2. 

There  was  one  native-born  person  residing  in  Pennsylvania 
who  did  not  finish  the  grammar  school  gi-ades,  but  at  13  years 
of  age  left  school  and  soon  after  went  to  work  in  a  soap  factory 
at  $3  a  week. 
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Saleswomen, 


Placb  of  BiiTH,  Education, 
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7 
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9 

95 
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15 
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13 
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Jersey 
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1 
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— 
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^ 
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35 
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1 

51 

— 
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— 
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— 

.) 

»• 

i 
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— 
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•> 
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2 
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1 
1 


2 
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1 
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o 


*  Includes  one  person  living  in  her  own  home. 


The  foreign  born  in  this  class  include  16  living  in  Massachu- 
setts and  12  living  in  New  York  whose  place  of  birth  was  as 
follows  :  Cape  Breton  Island,  one  ;  Canada,  one ;  England,  six  ; 
Germany,  two  ;  Holland,  one;  Ireland,  four ;  New  Brunswick, 
two ;  Nova  Scotia,  four ;  Poland,  one  ;  Prince  Edward  Island, 
one;  Russia,  four;  and  Sweden,  one.  Two  were  under  one 
year  of  age  when  coming  to  America ;  six  were  between  one 
and  five  years;  five  between  five  and  10  years;  four  between 
10  and  15  years  ;  four  between  15  and  20  years  ;  three  between 
20  and  25  years  ;  and  for  four  the  age  was  not  given. 

Of  the  foreign  born,  seven  received  an  education  in  their 
native  country;  six  attended  school  in  tlieir  native  country 
and  continued  their  education  in  public  schools  here,  though 
only  two  finished  all  grades  in  the  grammar  school ;  two  went 
to  school  in  tlieir  native  country  and  finished  their  education  in 
tliis  country,  one  at  a  private  industrial  school  and  the  other  in  a 
parochial  school.  The  remaining  13  foreign  born  were  attend- 
ants at  schools  in  this  country  only,  one  at  parochial  school,  one 
at  parochial  and  grammar,  and  11  at  grammar  schools  only, 
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seven  of  whom  finished  all  of  the  grades.  Eighteen  began 
work  at  other  occupations  including  the  following :  Bundle 
girls,  $3  to  $4  a  week ;  jewelry  carder,  $5 ;  cash  gu4s,  $2  to 
$5;  chamber  maid,  $4;  clerks,  $2.50  to  $f> ;  domestic  ser- 
vice, $4  to  $5  ;  neckwear  maker,  $7 ;  seamstress,  $1 ;  sorters 
and  packers  (rivet  factory) ,  $5  to  $6.  Ten  began  work  at  their 
present  occupation,  wages  ranging  from  $3  to  $8  a  week. 

Of  the  73  native-born  persons  living  in  Massachusetts,  53 
were  grammar  school  graduates,  although  three  of  these  persons 
had  previously  attended  parochial  schools.  Thirteen  attended 
grammar  schools,  but  for  various  reasons  did  not  graduate  ;  four 
of  this  number  also  attended  parochial  schools.  Six  attended 
parochial  schools  only  and  one  was  educated  in  a  private  school. 
Of  those  who  began  work  at  once,  10  commenced  at  their  pres- 
ent occupation,  the  lowest  wage  received  being  $3  and  the 
highest  $8.  Several  began  at  other  occupations,  including 
bundle  girls,  $2.50  to  $3  a  week;  cash  girls,  $2  to  $2.50; 
check  girls,  $2 ;  errand  girls,  $2.50  to  $3  ;  laundresses,  $6  ;  mil- 
liners, $8  ;  nurse  girls,  $1.50  to  $3  ;  and  twine  jiiill  employees, 
$3.50.  Of  the  50  who  did  not  commence  work  immediately, 
32  began  at  their  present  occupation,  wages  ranging  from  $1 
to  $9,  and  the  others  began  at  various  occupations  with  wages 
ranging  from  50  cents  to  $10  a  week. 

There  was  one  native-born  person  living  in  New  Jersey  who 
did  not  finish  the  grammar  grades  but,  upon  leaving  school, 
began  work  at  once  as  a  stock  girl  in  a  department  store  for 
$2.50  a  week. 

The  returns  for  persons  living  in  New  York  include  (>1  native 
born.  Of  these,  eight  completed  grammar  grades,  one  of  whom 
first  attended  parochial  school  for  three  years.  Two  attended 
both  private  and  grammar  schools  and  one  attended  private 
school  only.  Seven  went  to  both  parochial  and  grammar 
schools,  and  seven  attended  parochial  schools  only.  There  were 
36  others  who  attended  grammar  schools  but  for  various  rea- 
sons did  not  complete  the  full  course.  Of  those  who  began 
work  at  once,  five  comftnenced  at  their  present  occupation, 
wages  ranging  from  $2  to  $7  a  week,  and  22  commenced  at 
various  occupations,  wages  I'anging  from  $1.75  to  $7.  Those 
who  did  not  enter  the  field  of  labor  at  once  include  23  who 
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began  at  different  occupations,  the  lowest  wage  received  beiii<r 
$1.50  and  the  highest  $11.50.  The  others  commenced  as  sales- 
women witli  wages  ranging  from  $1 .50  to  $8  a  week  including  a 
commission. 

There  were  two  native-born  j)ersons  living  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  whom  completed  the  grammar  school.  Both  began  work 
at  their  present  occupation  receiving  $6  and  $6.50  a  week, 
respectively. 

Stenographers  and  Typewriters, 
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The  foreign  born  com])rise  five  living  in  Mas.sachusetts,  one 
in  New  Jersey,  and  30  in  New  York,  whose  place  of  birth  was 
as  follows  :  Austria,  one  ;  Belgium,  one  ;  Denmark,  one  ;  Eng- 
land, three;  Germany,  three;  Holland,  one;  Hungary,  three; 
New  Brunswick,  one;  Roumania,  four;  Russia,  16;  Sicily, 
one;  and  Sweden,  one.  One  Avas  under  one  year  of  age  when 
coming  to  America;  20  were  between  one  and  five  years;  12 
between  five  and  10  years ;  two  between  10  and  15  years  ;  and 
one  between  15  and  20  years.  Of  thefee  foreign  born,  only  one 
was  educated  in  her  native  country.  Three  went  to  school  in 
their  native  country  and  continued  their  education  here,  two  of 
whom  completed  grammar  grades.  The  remaining  32  foreign 
bom  received  their  education  in  this  country,  25  graduating 
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from  the  public  school.  One  went  to  both  parochial  and  pub- 
lic school,  and  two  attended  both  private  and  public  schools. 
Three  began  work  at  once  at  the  foUowiijg  occupations : 
Bookkeeper,  $6  a  week ;  cash  girl,  $1.75  ;  and  stenographer,  $8. 
Of  those  who  did  not  begin  work  at  once,  24  began  at  their 
present  occupation,  the  highest  wage  received  being  ^15  and 
the  lowest,  $3.  The  others  began  at  various  occupations, 
wages  ranging  from  $1  to  $10. 

Of  the  16  native-bom  persons  residing  in  Connecticut,  12 
were  graduates  of  grammar  schools  and  four  were  educated  in 
parochial  schools.  Work  was  not  commenced  at  once,  but  13 
finally  began  at  their  present  occupation,  wages  varying  from 
$4  to  $10  a  week.  Three  conunenced  at  other  occupations,  one 
as  a  box  maker  at  $5  a  week,  one  as  a  clerk  at  $4,  and  one  as 
a  school  teacher  at  $5. 

Of  the  44  native-born  persons  living  in  Massachusetts,  41 
completed  grammar  schools.  Four  of  this  number  had  pre- 
viously attended  parochial  schools  and  one  a  private  school. 
One  attended  parocliial  school  only,  and  two  attended  grammar 
schools  but  did  not  finish  all  of  the  grades.  Five  began  work 
at  once  at  different  occupations,  including  the  following :  Box 
maker  (wage  not  given) ;  clerk,  $3  ;  dressmaker,  $3.50  to  $5  ; 
teachers  (district  schools),  $5,  and  $6  with  board.  Of  those 
who  did  not  begin  work  at  once,  29  began  as  stenographers, 
wages  ranging  from  $4  to  $18  a  week.  The  others  began  at 
various  occupations  including  bookkeeper,  $7  a  week ;  box 
maker,  $3;  cash  girl,  $2;  clerk,  $6;  fur  sewer,  $10;  sales- 
woman, $3  ;  and  teacher,  $(5. 

There  were  four  native-born  persons  residing  in  New  Jersey 
all  of  whom  graduated  from  grammar  schools  and  later  were 
employed  as  stenographers,  wages  ranging  from  $4  to  $6. 

The  returns  for  persons  living  in  New  York  include  100  na- 
tive born,  76  of  whom  completed  grammar  schools.  Of  these, 
two  had  previously  attended  private  schools  and  four  parochial 
schools.  There  were  15  who  attended  grammar  schools,  but  for 
various  reasons  did  not  finish  all  the  grades.  Three  of  these  also 
attended  private  schools  and  two  attended  parochial.  Three 
attended  private  schools  only,  and  six  parochial  schools  only. 
Eight  began  work  immediately  at  the  following  occupations : 
Cash  girl,  $2  ;  clerks,  $3  and  $4 ;  hair  worker,  $2  ;  nurse  girl. 
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$1.50;  feather  steamer,  $4;  stenographer,  $7  ;  and  telephone 
operator,  $5.  Of  those  who  did  not  begin  work  at  once,  77 
began  at  their  present  occupation  with  wages  ranging  from  $3 
to  $12.50,  and  15  began  at  various  occupations,  ^vBges  ranging 
from  $1.50  to  $7. 

There  were  two  native-born  persons  living  in  Pennsylvania, 
both  graduates  of  grammar  schools. 


Teachers, 
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15  to  19  years,  . 
20  years  and  over,  . 

Began  work  at  other  occupation, 
At  present  occupation, 
Lowest  weekly  wage  received, 
Highest  weekly  wage  received.    . 
Number  learning  any  trade  at  home, 
Number  living  at  home  and  paying  board, 
Giving  money  for  household  expenses. 

Not  paying  board, 

Not  living  at  home 

Number  of  years  at  work. 

Under  1  year, 

1  to  4  years, 

6  to  9  years, 

10  to  15  years 

16  years  and  over, 


Persona 
Con- 
sidered 


S9 

34 

6 

33 

5 

1 


2 
36 

2 

20 

17 

6 

33 


1 
9 

15 
2 

13 

3 
16 
14 

6 


EVPLOTBO  IM  THB  STATE  OF  — 


Con- 

DOCtiCUt 


Massa- 

chosetts 


New 
Jersey 


New 
Toik 


Penn- 
sylvanta 


4 

t 

4 
2 
1 


5 

1 

6 

$6.00 

$17.30 

2 
1 
1 
3 


3 
2 
2 


20 
18 

2 
19 

1 


1 

20 


10 

10 

3 

17 

$9.00 

$18.75 

1 

5 

7 

1 


3 
6 
9 
2 


7 
4 
3 
6 
1 


1 
6 

2 
3 
2 
2 
5 
$12.31 
$22.60 

2 
3 


6 
1 


5 
5 

4 

1 


5 
$15.00 
$16.25 


1 
3 
1 


The  place  of  birth  of  the  five  foreign-born  persons  enumer- 
ated in  the  above  class  was  as  follows  :  Germanj^,  one  ;  Ireland, 
two ;  and  Bussia,  two.  One  was  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
five  years  when  coming  to  America  ;  three  between  five  and  10 ; 
and  one  was  10  years  of  age.  Two  attended  schools  in  their 
native  country,  but  completed  their  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  country.  Three  attended  public  schools  only 
in  this  country,  one  going  to  work  before  finishing  all  grades. 
Three  began  work  at  their  present  occupation,  wages  varying 
from  $8  to  $12.31  a  week,  and  two  began  at  other  occupations 
receiving  $3  and  $6  a  week,  respectively. 

Of  the  seven  native-born  persons  residing  in  Connecticut, 
five  were  graduates  of  grammar  schools,  one  completing  her 
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education  in  an  episcopal  church  school.  One  attended  gram- 
mar school  until  12  years  of  age  and  continued  her  education 
in  a  parochial  school,  and  the  other  was  educated  in  a  parochial 
school  only.  One  began  work  at  her  present  occupation  im- 
mediately upon  finishing  high  school  and  received  $35  a  month. 
Of  those  who  did  not  begin  work  at  once,  five  began  at  their 
present  occupation,  wages  ranging  from  $6  to  $10  a  week,  and 
one  began  work  as  a  stenographer  at  $5  a  week. 

The  18  native-bom  persons  residing  in  Massachusetts  were 
all  graduates  of  grammar  schools.  Two  began  work  as  book- 
keepers at  $3  a  week  ;  the  other  16  persons  began  at  their  pres- 
ent occupation,  wages  varying  13pom  $5  to  $16.25  a  week. 

The  returns  for  persons  living  in  New  York  include  four 
native  born,  all  graduates  of  grammar  schools.  One  began 
work  as  a  nurse  girl  and  was  engaged  in  several  other  occu- 
pations before  she  obtained  her  present  position  as  a  public 
school  teacher.  Three  began  work  at  their  present  occupation 
receiving  $12.50,  $14,  and  $22.50  a  week,  respectively. 

There  were  five  native-bom  persons  residing  in  Pennsylvania, 
all  graduates  of  grammar  schools,  and  all  began  work  at  their 
present  occupation,  wages  varying  firom  $8.75  to  $16.25  a 
week. 

ANALYSIS. 

The  compilation  covers  returns  from  982  persons  engaged 
in  14  different  occupations  in  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
aggregates  for  the  occupations  considered,  by  numbers  and  per- 
centages, are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


0CCUPATIOX8. 

Box  makers, 

Bookkeepers, 

Clerks, 

Dressmakers, 

Forewomen, 

Housekeepers 

Hoaseworkers, 

Laundry  workers, 

Milliners 

Nurses, 

Packers, 

Saleswomen, 

Stenographers  and  typewriters. 
Teachers, 

Totals, 


Number 


Percentages 


3.97 

12.63 

16.29 

7.08 

1.02 

1.63 

3.97 

1.94 

3.77 

1.22 

5.19 

16. SO 

20.67 

3.97 


100.00 
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From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  66.29  per  cent 
(a  total  made  up  of  stenographei-s  and  typewriters,  20.57  per 
cent;  bookkeepers,  12.63  per  cent;  clerks,  16.29  per  cent; 
and  saleswomen,  16.80  per  cent)  were  engaged  in  occupations 
peculiar  to  commercial  rather  than  manufacturing  centres. 

The  982  persons  were  divided  according  to  States  as  follows  : 
From  Connecticut,  101,  or  10.29  per  cent ;  Massachusetts,  398, 
or  40.53  per  cent;  New  Jersey,  12,  or  1.22  percent;  New 
York,  454,  or  46.23  per  cent;  and  Pennsylvania,  17,  or  1.73 
per  cent.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons  represented,  40.53 
per  cent  came  from  Massachusetts,  and  46.23  per  cent  came 
from  New  York.  Remembering  that  the  large  factory  clubs 
often  contributed  nothing  and  that  the  largest  number  of  sched- 
ules were  filled  out  in  New  York  and  Boston,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  returns  are  mainly  indicative  of  city  conditions. 

The  compilation  divides  the  schedules  into  two  classes,  native 
and  foreign  born.  It  covers  the  means  of  education,  the  age  at 
commencing  work,  the  kind  of  work  first  undertaken,  compensa- 
tion, the  number  learning  trades  at  home,  the  economic  relation 
of  the  worker  to  her  home,  and  the  number  of  years  at  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  native  and 
foreign  born  by  States  : 


Statks. 


Native  Born 


Foreign 
Bom 


Aggregates 


Connecticut, 
MassachusettB, 
New  Jersey, 
New  York, 
Pennsylvania, 

Totals, 


•JO 
318 

10 
351 

15 


784 


11 
80 

2 
103 

2 


198 


101 
398 

12 
454 

17 


982 


Pkkckmtaqbb 


Native  Born 


Foreign 
Born 


89.11 
79.90 
83.33 
77.31 

88.24 


79.84 


10.89 
20.10 
16.67 
22.69 
11.76 


20.16 


Of  the  total  number  returned,  784,  or  79.84  per  cent,  are  of 
native  birth  and  198,  or  20.16  per  cent,  are  of  foreign  birth. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  20.10  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  considered  from  Massachusetts  are  of  foreign 
birth,  while  of  the  number  considered  from  New  York,  22.69 
per  cent  are  of  foreign  birth. 

The  place  of  birth  of  the  198  foreign  born  was  as  follows  : 
Russia,  55  ;  Canada,  and  British  possessions  east  and  southeast 
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of  Canada,  31 ;  Ireland,  28  ;  Geniiany,  19  ;  England,  16 ;  Scot- 
land, 9  ;  Italy  and  Hungary,  each  7 ;  Roumania,  5  ;  Austria  and 
Sweden,  each  4 ;  France,  Holland,  Norway,  and  Wales,  each  2  ; 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Poland,  Sicily,  and  India,  each  1. 

Of  the  198  foreign  born,  155,  or  78.28  per  cent,  came  to 
this  eountry  under  15  years  of  age,  while  38,  or  19.19  per  cent, 
were  15  years  of  age  and  over.  Five,  or  2.53  per  cent,  did 
not  state  how  old  they  were.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  47,  or 
23.74  per  cent,  were  educated  in  a  foreign  country;  32,  or 
16.16  per  cent,  attended  school  in  their  own  country,  but»con- 
tinued  their  education  here;  and  119,  or  60.10  per  cent,  re- 
ceived their  education  in  this  country. 

There  are,  then,  three  classes  in  the  community  to  be  edu- 
cated :  The  native  born,  the  foreign  bom  who  have  received 
no  education  in  their  native  country,  and  the  foreign  born 
partially  educated  in  their  own  country.  These  three  classes 
make  a  total  of  935  persons.  Of  this  number,  71.44  per  cent 
were  educated  in  the  public  schools,  21.39  per  cent  in  public 
and  private  schools,  and  7.17  per  cent  in  private  schools.  The 
number  attending  night  schools  represents  29.52  per  cent,  and 
those  who  finished  the  grammar  grades  represent  56.04  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  these  three  classes. 

The  next  table  shows  the  percentages  of  means  of  education 
of  the  total  number  engaged  in  the  specified  occupations.  Of 
those  classed  as  attending  private  schools,  the  majority  went  to 
parochial  schools. 


OcCDPATIOJrS. 


Box  makers 

Bookkeepers, 

Clerks, 

Dressinakers, 

ForewomeDi 

Housekeepers 

Houseworkers,       .... 
Laundry  workers, .... 

Milliners, 

Nurses, 

Packers, 

Saleswomen, 

stenographers  and  typewriters, 
Teachers, 


Public 
School  I 


Public 

and  I'rivate 

HchooU 


Private 
Schools 


ForelKn 
Country 


Night 
Schools 


61.28 

30.77 

10.26 

7.69 

68.55 

23.39 

5.64 

2.42 

77.50 

13.13 

7.60 

1.87 

69.67 

10.14 

2.90 

17.39 

70.00 

— 

30.00 

— 

62.60 

25.00 

— 

12.50 

61.64 

5.13 

2.66 

30.77 

63.16 

26.32 

5.26 

5.26 

78.38 

13.51 

2.70 

6.41 

41.67 

60.00 

— 

S.3S 

78.43 

9.80 

11.77 

— 

71.61 

14.56 

9.70 

4.24 

55.94 

37.13 

6.44 

0.49 

84.62 

12.82 

2.66 

"~ 

48.69 
31.46 
30.63 
24.64 
30.00 
26.00 
80.77 
36.84 
27.03 
26.00 
25.49 
27.27 
27.23 
5.13 


Of  the  total  number  of  persons  making  returns,  ()8.02  per 
cent  were  educated  in  public  schools  only. 
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From  the  preceding  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  per- 
centage, 84.62,  is  found  among  the  teachers.  The  others  above 
the  average  already  stated  as  68.02  per  cent  are  :  Bookkeepers, 
68.55 percent;  clerks,  77.50  ;  dressmakers,  69.57  ;  forewomen, 
70;  milliners,  78.38;  packers,  78.43;  and  saleswomen,  71.51 
per  cent.  The  lowest  percentages  are  found  among  the  nurses, 
with  41.67  per  cent,  and  among  the  box  makers,  with  51.28  per 
cent.  In  the  latter  class,  a  large  percentage  attended  parochial 
school  for  a  part  or  all  of  the  time.  The  percentage  of  ste- 
nographers and  typewriters,  55.94,  is  explained  by  the  large 
percentage,  43.57,  educated  in  public  and  private  schools.  The 
low  percentage  of  houseworkers  educated  in  the  public  schools 
is  explained  by  the  large  proportion  (almost  a  third)  educated 
in  their  own  country. 

In  considering  the  attendance  upon  night  schools,  we  find 
high  percentages  of  attendance  among  the  box  makers,  laun- 
dry workers,  and  houseworkers.  In  explanation  of  this,  we 
find  a  correspondingly  large  proportion  in  these  occupations  of 
those  going  to*  work  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14,  showing 
that  they  studied  in  the  night  schools  when  obliged  to  go  to 
work. 

The  bookkeepers  also  rank  among  the  first  in  attendance 
upon  night  school,  but  as  the  proportion  going  to  work  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  14  years  is  small,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  they  went  to  night  school  to  prepare  themselves  for  their 
work. 

Of  the  668  persons  educated  in  public  schools  only,  524,  or 
78.44  per  cent,  completed  grammju*  grades.  The  percentages 
of  those  who  completed  grammar  grades  of  the  total  number  in 
each  occupation  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Occupations. 

Percentages  of 
those  Com- 
pleting Grammar 

Grades  of  the 

Total  Number  In 

each  Specified 

Occupation 

Occupations. 

Percentages  of 
those  Com- 
pleting Grammar 

Grades  of  the 

Toul  Nomber  in 

each  Specified 

Occapation 

Box  makers, 
Bookkeei>er8, 
Clerks,  .... 
Dressmakers,     . 
Forewomen, 
Housekeeuers,   . 
Houseworkers,  . 
Laundry  workers. 

28.21 
75.00 
48.75 
31.88 
20.00 
50.00 
25.64 
42.11 

Milliners, 

Nurses, 

Packers, 

SalcHWomen,       .... 
Stenographers     and     type- 
writers  

Teachers, 

35.14 
25.00 
18.78 
43.08 

80.20 
92.31 
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It  will  be  seen  that  92.31  per  cent  of  the  teachers  completed 
grammar  grades,  80.20  per  cent  of  the  stenographers  and  type- 
writers, and  75  per  cent  of  the  bookkeepers.  The  low  percent- 
ages in  other  occupations  form  a  striking  contrast.  Box  makers 
represent  28.21  per  cent;  houseworkers,  25.64  per  cent; 
nurses,  25  per  cent;  forewomen,  20  per  cent;  and  packers, 
13.73  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  percentages  with  those  of 
persons  going  to  work  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14  years. 
It  will  be  found  that  teachers  (5.13  per  cent),  stenographers 
and  typewriters  (9.90  per  cent),  and  bookkeepers  (9.68  per 
cent),  showed  the  smallest  proportions  going  to  work  at  this 
early  age,  while  more  than  a  third  of  the  houseworkers  (35.90 
per  cent) ,  almost  one-half  of  the  packers  (49.02  per  cent) ,  and 
58.97  per  cent  of  the  box  makers,  went  to  work  when  between 
10  and  14  years  of  age. 

The  earlier  enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  requiring  the 
attendance  of  children  in  school  in  Massachusetts  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  63.57  per  cent  of  those  living  in  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  time  of  the  canvass,  completed  the  grammar  grades, 
while  of  those  living  in  New  York  only  43.61  per  cent  com- 
pleted the  grammar  grades. 

Of  the  total  number  considered,  24.74  per  cent  commenced 
work  between  10  and  14  years  of  age,  64.77  per  cent  between 
15  and  19  years  of  age,  and  9.78  per  cent  at  20  years  of  age 
and  over.  There  were  seven,  or  0.71  per  cent,  who  did  not 
state  their  age  at  commencing  work. 

There  were  58.15  per  cent  of  the  total  number  who  began 
work  at  their  present  occupations.  Above  this  general  aver- 
age we  find  84.62  per  cent  of  the  teachers  and  74.26  per  cent 
of  the  stenographers  and  typewriters  beginning  at  their  chosen 
occupations,  forming  a  marked  contrast  to  the  42.42  per  cent 
of  saleswomen  beginning  at  their  present  occupation. 

Considering  the  economic  relation  of  the  worker  to  her  home, 
20.16  per  cent  are  found  living  at  home  and  paying  board, 
58.45  per  cent  give  money  for  household  expenses,  while  5.50 
per  cent  do  not  pay  board,  and  15.89  per  cent  do  not  live 
at  home.  This  shows  the  large  proportion  of  girls  going  to 
work  to  help  out  in  the  family  expenses,  perhaps  to  clothe 
themselves  and  meet  certain  minor  items  of  expenditure.     It 
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is  unfortunate  that  paying  board  and  giving  money  for  house- 
hold expenses  are  not  mutually  exclusive  terms.  There  are 
doubtless  cases  among  these  returns  of  individuals  giving  more 
money  toward  household  expenses  than  would  be  represented 
by  their  board,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  majority  of  the  girls. 

The  schedules  included  45  questions,  with  various  sub-head- 
ings, aiming  to  show  of  how  much  value  the  industrial  training 
introduced  into  our  public  schools  during  the  last  15  or  20 
years  had  been  to  the  working  girl.  The  present  compilation 
includes  but  a  small  portion  of  these  questions.  It  can  not 
answer  any  specific  questions  as  to  the  value  of  certain  branches 
of  study  in  contributing  toward  general  proficiency,  nor  in  the 
preparation  for  certain  occupations. 

It  does  show  the  lack  of  system  in  preparing  a  girl  for  work. 
The  schedules  show  243  girls  who  began  work  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  14  years  as  cash  girls,  bundle  girls,  eiTand  girls,  and 
in  other  unskilled  occupations.  The  number  graduating  from 
grammar  schools  was  524.  Some  went  further  in  preparation, 
but  the  majority  either  went  to  work  at  once  or  stayed  at  home 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  not  fitting  themselves  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent,  during  this  time,  for  any  kind  of  work. 

The  nurses,  teachers,  bookkeepers,  and  stenographers  reap 
the  advantage  of  their  better  preparation  in  the  better  pay  which 
they  receive.  Among  them  the  highest  weekly  wage  varies  from 
$8  to  $25.  Among  the  clerks,  milliners,  saleswomen,  packers, 
and  box  makers,  this  varies  from  $3  to  $18,  and  among  the 
housekeepers,  houseworkers,  and  laundry  workers  from  $4  to  $7. 

When  we  consider  the  larger  remuneration  and  consequent 
independence  insured  to  the  working  woman  by  thorough  train- 
ing for  her  occupation,  and  contrast  her  with  the  many  girls 
going  to  work  as  cash  girls,  errand  girls,  bundle  girls,  sales- 
women, box  makers,  and  packers,  at  one,  two,  and  three  dol- 
lars a  week,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  tables,  we  feel  that  this 
investigation  shows  strongly  the  great  need  of  industrial  edu- 
cation for  the  working  woman. 

In  a  recent  article  *  was  given  a  description  of  a  trade  training 
school  for  girls  located  at  674  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston. 

*  Boston  Stinday  Globe,  March  12, 1906. 
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Miss  Florence  M.  Marshall  is  the  salaried  Director,  giving  her 
whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  necessary  in- 
vestigations. Miss  Edith  M.  Howes  is  the  President  of  the 
organization  which  raises  the  funds  and  manages  the  school. 
She  is  also  the  President  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Workers  to  whose  original  investigations  we  are  indebted  for 
the  information  forming  the  basis  of  this  Part. 

We  append  a  condensation  of  the  article,  confident  that  its 
reproduction  here  will  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  more  thorough  preparation  of  our  young  girls  * 
for  the  industrial  occupations  in  which,  in  the  future,  they  must 
earn  a  livelihood. 

Last  July  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Women  Workers  paid  for  the 
preliminary  investigations  which  led  to  an  experiment  in  a  trade  training 
school  for  girls. 

The  school,  which  is  supported  by  private  contributions,  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  Boston.  Those  who  are  behind  the  experiment  started  the 
work  with  the  idea  of  showing  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  technical 
industrial  training  for  girls,  their  ultimate  hope  being  that  a  school  similar 
to  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  will  be  established  in  Boston  for  girls,  or 
that  some  other  organization  will  take  over  the  work. 

There  has  long  been  an  apparent  need  for  just  such  a  school  as  the  one 
that  was  started  last  summer.  A  large  number  of  girls  end  their  school 
career  with  the  grammar  grades.  They  must  earn  their  own  living  and, 
having  had  no  special  equipment  for  this  purpose,  they  naturally  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  trades  which  utilize  unskilled  workers.  Every  year  it  is 
becoming  more  difficult  for  a  girl  who  has  had  no  training  to  find  employ- 
ment. 

Owing  to  the  keen  competition  which  exists  in  many  lines  of  business 
that  are  open  to  women,  the  apprentice  system  has  been  practically  discon- 
tinued by  employers.  Dressmakers  no  longer  want  inexperienced  girls  to 
whom  they  will  teach  their  art.  The  same  condition  is  also  true  of  milli- 
ners. There  seems  to  be  nothing  that  will  fit  the  girl  of  14  except  unskilled 
industry. 

A  girl  who,  for  instance,  earns  her  livelihood  by  pasting  labels  will  re- 
ceive good  pay  at  the  beginning ;  but  as  there  is  no  opportunity  for  growth 
in  this  business  she  usually  becomes  discouraged  by  the  time  she  is  17,  and 
the  chances  are  that  her  morals  will  suffer  because  she  sees  nothing  ahead 
of  her  except  small  remuneration  for  her  labor.  That  many  girls  realize 
what  existing  conditions  mean  is  shown  by  the  number  who  attend  the 
school. 

Although  the  school  was  started  in  the  summer  of  1904  as  an  experiment, 
it  was  not  permanently  established  until  later,  when  it  reopened  after  a  brief 
recess.  At  that  time  18  girls  were  registered  as  pupils.  Now  there  are  58 
girls  who  are  taking  the  course  of  instruction,  and  applications  for  admis' 
sion  are  being  constantly  received  by  the  Director. 
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The  school  is  open  every  week  day,  except  Saturday,  from  8.30  in  the 
morning  until  5  in  the  afternoon.  The  house  where  it  is  established  was 
formerly  a  private  residence,  but  it  fits  admirably  the  present  needs  of  the 
school.  There  are  10  rooms  that  can  be  utilized  for  classes  and,  as  they 
are  large  and  sunny,  the  girls  who  work  in  them  are  sure  of  healthful  sur- 
roundings while  they  labor. 

As  a  rule,  the  girls  average  from  14  to  17  years  of  age,  preferably  those 
who  have  finished  the  grammar  school  course.  There  is  no  expense  for 
training,  the  shortest  time  that  they  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  school 
being  one  year.  The  trades  which  they  are  taught  are  dressmaking, 
millinery,  and  the  running  of  power  machines,  these  being  the  branches  of 
industry  which  furnish  the  greatest  demand  for  their  employment.  When 
they  are  properly  equipped  for  practical  occupation,  positions  will  be 
obtained  for  them  and  they  will  be  started  on  their  business  careers  under 
the  best  possible  auspices,  the  Director  following  their  work  and  returning 
them  to  the  school,  if  they  prove  inadequate. 

Every  girl  who  enters  the  school  as  a  pupil  must  devote  the  first  weeks 
to  learning  plain  sewing.  The  room  where  this  is  taught  is  what  was 
formerly  the  front  chamber  of  the  house.  It  is  in  charge  of  one  who  was 
trained  in  domestic  art  at  the  Teachers^  College  connected  with  Columbia 
University.  Here  the  girls  learn  to  do  all  kinds  of  plain  sewing,  including 
buttonholes.  They  are  also  taught  to  use  foot  machines.  Their  first 
lessons  consist  of  stitching  on  paper,  so  that  they  will  not  waste  material. 
Afterward,  they  practice  on  samples  and  when  they  have  shown  their 
eflSciency,  they  are  given  undergarments,  aprons,  etc.,  to  make. 

The  cutting  out  of  the  garments  is  done  by  one  of  the  teachers.  The 
girls  are  first  put  on  what  is  called  "  team  work,"  which  means  that  two  or 
three  are  employed  on  the  same  article,  one  girl  doing  the  basting  while 
another  may  sew  on  the  ruffles  with  which  it  is  trimmed. 

As  soon  as  they  have  learned  to  do  the  different  kinds  of  sewing  required 
for  a  garment,  they  are  given  individual  work,  so  that  every  girl  in  time 
comes  to  know  how  to  make  any  kind  of  lingerie. 

Many  of  the  garments  are  very  dainty,  being  trimmed  with  tucks,  lace 
insertions,  and  ruffles.  When  a  good  supply  of  these  articles  has  been  made 
up,  a  sale  is  held  and  the  friends  of  the  school  become  the  purchasers. 

Opening  out  of  the  plain  sewing  room  is  the  dressmaking  department  in 
charge  of  one  who  carried  on  the  business  at  one  time.  Scattered  about 
the  department  were  a  number  of  costumes,  dressing  sacks,  and  shirt  waists 
in  different  stages  of  completion.  There  were  dresses  that  were  being 
made  up  of  peau  de  cygne,  lansdowne,  lawn,  and  taffeta,  some  of  them 
being  elaborately  trimmed  with  lace  and  hand  work.  Several  of  the 
finished  ones  were  quite  as  fashionable  as  those  seen  at  many  private 
establishments.  These  dresses  are  made  for  friends  of  the  school  who 
give  orders  for  them. 

The  value  of  making  garments  to  order  gives  a  certain  business  atmos- 
phere to  the  school,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  its  best  features. 
Technical  schools  are  apt  to  overlook  this  phase  of  the  training,  the  result 
being  that  the  girls,  when  they  seek  business  situations,  usually  find  out 
that  they  lack  a  certain  practical  experience  which  makes  them  less  com- 
petent in  the  positions  which  they  expect  to  fill. 
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Another  advantage  is  that  it  accustoms  a  girl  to  the  use  of  many  kinds  of 
material  and  also  to  the  effect  produced  by  different  combinations  of  color. 

The  cutting  and  fitting,  and  designing  the  styles  is  done  by  the  teacher 
in  charge.  No  chart  system  is  taught  to  the  girls  because,  as  a  rule,  they 
will  not  need  to  use  one.  If  a  girl  should  ever  desire  to  become  a  modiste, 
she  can  easily  acquire  the  art  when  she  once  has  the  foundation  of  knowing 
how  to  make  a  dress.  The  girls  start  with  shirt  waists  and  dressing  sacks, 
after  which  they  learn  to  line,  bone,  stitch  seams,  drape,  and  trim. 

The  millinery  class  is  on  the  floor  above.  The  girls  are  taught  to  make 
hats  and  bonnets,  but  not  to  trim  them,  unless  it  is  discovered  that  they 
have  a  gift  for  trimming.  Here,  as  in  the  dressmaking  department,  their 
training  is  practical,  because  they  learn  how  to  handle  different  kinds  of 
millinery  stuffs. 

Beyond  this  department  is  the  room  where  the  power  machines  are  set  up. 
The  instructor  is  one  who  has  been  a  forewoman  in  a  factory.  The  machines 
are  run  by  electricity,  the  stitchers  folding  their  work  instead  of  basting  it. 

Besides  the  classes  which  have  been  described,  lessons  in  design  are 
given  by  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College  and  of  the  Boston  School  of 
Design.  Such  instruction  trains  a  girl  so  that  she  can  ultimately  apply  the 
art  in  the  trimming  of  a  dress.  Embroidery  is  also  taught,  and  this  helps 
a  girl  in  the  use  of  fancy  stitches  on  dresses. 

In  the  attractive  assembly  room,  which  was  once  the  parlor  of  the  house, 
but  is  now  furnished  by  the  Shawmut  Working  Girls^  Club  for  evening 
meetings,  the  girls  of  the  Trade  School  are  given  practical  talks  on  various 
subjects.  They  spend  a  brief  part  of  each  forenoon  in  the  discussion  of 
problems  which  relate  to  employment,  especially  business  honor  and  loyalty 
to  employers^  interests. 

Sometimes  they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  dyes,  colors,  and  materials. 
On  other  occasions  they  visit  the  art  museum  in  the  company  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  where  they  pick  up  practical  suggestions  in  both  embroidery  and 
design. 

The  talks  to  which  the  girls  listen  include  hygienic  subjects.  They  are 
told  how  to  keep  their  bodies  in  good  condition,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
are  instructed  in  medical  gymnastics. 

They  also  have  a  lunch  room  in  the  basement,  which  is  furnished  in  a 
homelike  style.  This  room  is  in  charge  of  the  Lunch  club  that  the  girls 
have  formed.  Each  girl  brings  her  own  lunch,  but  for  a  small  sum  she  can 
be  supplied  with  hot  cocoa  and  soup.  A  committee,  whose  members  change 
from  week  to  week,  arranges  the  table  and  clears  up  the  dishes  after  lunch. 
The  money  for  the  extra  viands  is  paid  to  the  treasurer,  who  settles  the  bills 
of  the  members  of  the  club. 

Many  of  the  Boston  public  school  teachers  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
work  of  training  girls  for  some  trade,  and  they  are  frequent  visitors  at  the 
school. 

Throughout  every  department  the  idea  is  put  into  practice  that  moral 
development  must  be  accomplished,  not  by  lecturing  the  girls,  but  by 
awakening  in  them  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
these  girls  have  adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  school  the  following  maxim  : 
"  If  you  never  do  more  than  you  are  paid  for,  you  will  never  get  paid  for 
more  than  you  do  ?  *^ 
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Part  II. 


ConoN  Manufactures  in  Massachusetts  and  the 

Southern  States. 


The  chief  interest  of  the  progress  of  cotton  manufacturing 
in  America  in  recent  yeai*s  lies  in  its  rapid  growth  in  the 
Southern  States.  Before  the  Civil  War  there  were  few 
mills  in  that  section  of  the  country,  because,  for  well-known 
social  and  economic  reasons,  organized  manufacture  could  not 
flourish  in  the  midst  of  slavery.  There  are  now  single  estab- 
lishments in  Massachusetts  which  pay  annually  a  larger  sum 
in  wages  than  the  entire  cost  of  labor  in  Southern  mills  in 
1870.  The  mills  then  were  small,  equipped  with  antiquated 
machinery,  engaged  in  spinning  the  coarsest  numbers  only, 
and  in  producing  from  cotton  grown  in  the  neighborhood 
the  stout  fabrics  used  for  clothing  by  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  probably  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  prior  to  1870  there  was  not  a  mill  south  of 
the  latitude  of  Washington  that  could  be  classed  as  an  effi- 
cient cotton  factory,  even  according  to  the  standard  of  that 
time. 

In  1870,  there  was  still  a  considerable  remnant  of  the  do- 
mestic hand-loom  manufacture  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky 
and  North  Carolina  where  it  had  long  been  extensively  carried 
on.  It  was  the  last  survival  of  a  handicraft  industry  once 
prevailing  throughout  the  South,  and  from  the  descendants 
of  these  laborere  the  operatives  of  the  Southern  cotton 
mills  have  been  di-awn.  The  people,  all  whites,  having 
ac(]uired  the  deftness  necessary  in  the  handling  of  threads, 
supplied  a  suitable  class  of  labor  for  the  mills.  The  num- 
ber of  operatives,  however,  did  not  increase  very  rapidly 
until  1879,  but  since  then  their  progi-ess  presents  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
cotton  trade.     This  development  may  be  traced  to  a  concur- 
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rence  of  forces.  Until  1875,  the  spinning  mills  were  largely 
engaged  in  producing  yarn  for  the  hand  looms  of  the  South, 
then  gradually  disappearing,  as  well  as  for  tlie  power  looms 
which  were  superseding  them,  and  were  requiring  more  and 
more  liberal  supplies. 

After  the  war,  the  leading  men  took  hold  of  the  pro1>- 
lem  in  earnest  and  evolved  a  scheme  for  local  development 
which  has  grown  rapidly  ever  since.  The  cotton  exposition 
in  Atlanta,  in  1881,  gave  the  industry  an  impetus  which  it  has 
never  since  lost.  The  possibilities  of  the  region  were  shown 
when  the  Governor  of  Georgia  appeared  at  the  fair  dressed  in 
a  suit  of  cottonade  manufactiu'ed  on  the  grounds  from  cotton 
which  had  been  picked  from  the  stalk  that  morning,  in  the 
sight  of  the  visitors  to  the  fair.  That  the  local  product  of 
cotton  could  be  worked  up  into  finished  cloth  without  trans- 
portation to  a  distant  manufactm'ing  town,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  region  had  an  a])undance  of  unemployed  labor 
of  a  class  similar  to  that  which  in  the  early  days  operated 
the  mills  of  Lowell,  Waltham,  and  Manchester,  brought  before 
the  Southern  people  the  fact  of  a  new  source  of  individual 
and  public  wealth  of  which  they  had  previously  been  unaware. 
Some  of  the  workers  came,  as  already  stated,  from  the  moun- 
tain  districts  of  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina,  where  they 
formerly  made  a  precarious  living  by  hand-loom  weaving, 
eked  out  perhaps  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  a  small 
scale.  Others  were  drawn  from  the  families  of  poor  fanners 
who  settled  in  the  South  after  the  war.  In  both  cases,  the 
compensation  oflered  in  the  mills  was  so  much  better  than 
their  previous  meagre  earnings  that  it  induced  them  to  adopt 
the  more  renmnerative  calling. 

The  substitution  of  machine  for  hand-loom  goods  was  prob- 
ably nearly  completed  between  1«S5  and  1890.  This  change 
brought  wuth  it,  as  a  conse(|uence,  reduced  prices  of  cloth 
and  an  enlarged  consumption,  which  was  further  promoted  by 
the  growth  of  poj)ulation,  owing  partly  to  the  natural  increase 
and  partly  to  immigmtion  from  the  North.  But  within  the 
last  10  or  15  years  another  and  a  very  important  field  of  dis- 
tribution for  Southern  cotton  goods  has  been  opened  in 
Eastern  Asia  and  elsewhere  abroad.     Still  further,  the  cloths 
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made  in  the  South,  which  are  of  coarse  texture,  have  entered 
into  competition  so  extensively  in  recent  years  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  New  England  manufacturers,  that  the  latter 
have  been  compelled  to  devote  their  attention  more  and  more 
to  the  finer  and  more  highly  finished  descriptions,  which  are 
not  yet  made  to  a  great  extent  in  the  South. 

The  earliest  Southern  enterprises  were  not  in  all  cases  begun 
as  first-class  establishments.  Some  of  them  were  equipped 
with  discarded  machinery  from  Northern  mills.  But  the 
manufacturers  quickly  learned  that  there  is  no  industry  in 
which  profits  are  more  directly  proportioned  to  the  perfection 
and  speed  of  the  machinery  than  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  cotton,  so  that  the  old  spindles  and  looms  were  speedily  re- 
placed with  others  of  the  newest  pattern.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  mills  built  and  started  between  1890  and  1900  are 
thoroughly  up  to  date  in  all  respects.  In  fact,  some  improve- 
ments in  mill  construction  are  to  be  found  in  that  section 
which  are  not  yet  introduced  in  the  manufacturing  regions  of 
the  North.  The  industry  is  now  important  enough  in  the 
States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  to  con- 
sume nearly  one-third  of  the  crop  of  cotton  grown  in  those 
States,  and  both  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  spin 
more  than  half  the  cotton  grown  within  their  respective 
limits. 

Organized  labor  has  never  figured  as  a  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  cotton.  As  there  is  but  slight  difference  between 
the  climate  of  Italy  and  that  of  the  cotton  belt  of  the  United 
States,  it  seems  to  be  practicable  that  white  labor  may  solve 
the  problem  for  the  planter.  For  even  to-day  more  cotton  is 
grown  by  white  than  by  colored  labor;  in  the  one  case,  56 
per  cent,  and  in  the  other,  44  per  cent.  It  is  also  true  that 
white  labor  picks  more  pounds  of  cotton  a  day  than  does 
colored  labor.  The  movement,  therefore,  to  bring  Italians 
into  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  likely  to  be  full  of  interest. 

When  the  European  emigrant  finds  what  excellent  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  him  in  the  South,  the  tide  of  immigration 
will  undoubtedly  turn  in  that  direction.  Those  who  come 
first  will  naturally  have  the  best  opportunities.  Most  of  the 
mills  are  in  a  position  to  take   entire   families,    give   them 
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houses  to  move  into  on  arrival,  and  put  the  members  of  the 
families  who  desire  it  at  work  on  the  following  day  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  they  are  ready.  No  previous  experience  or 
training  is  considered  essential.  The  necessary  instruction  is 
given  in  the  mill  by  the  present  operatives. 

Most  of  the  competition  experienced  by  Massachusetts  may 
be  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  Piedmont  district,  or  that 
part  of  the  country  lying  alongside  the  route  of  the  Southern 
Railroad,  extending  through  North  and  South  Carolina  into 
Georgia.  It  is  a  sparsely  settled  country  at  present,  but 
rapidly  growing  in  influence  and  in  population.  Charlotte,  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  seems  to  be  the  natural  centre  of 
cotton  manufacturing.  Drawing  an  imaginary  circle  to  take 
in  about  100  miles  of  country  around  Charlotte,  we  find  nearly 
300  cotton  mills,  operating  4,140,592  spindles  and  100,618 
looms.  Estimating  that  the  Southern  States  on  January  1, 
1904,  contained  8,461,747  spindles  and  203,174  looms,  we  find 
the  remarkable  fact  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all  the  spindles 
and  looms  in  the  South  are  situated  within  this  100  mile  radius, 
and  that  a  couibined  capital  and  surplus  of  $125,000,000  or 
more  is  represented  within  three  to  five  hours  journey  of  the 
city. 

Our  agents  began  their  work  in  Charlotte,  X.  C,  and  com- 
pleted it  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Realizing  the  feeling  existing  in 
the  South  against  what  was  termed  the  ' '  impertinent  inquisi- 
tiveness  "  of  the  North,  the  method  adopted  in  all  interviews, 
except  in  Atlanta,  was  to  approach  the  mill  men  on  the  ground 
of  scarcity  of  help,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  South 
was  in  need  of  experienced  operatives  from  the  North  our 
agents  were  there  in  their  interest  to  ascertain  whatever  might 
prove  to  their  advantage  in  the  matter  of  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
and  cost  of  living.  The  results  of  the  investigations  are  given 
in  this  report. 

The  people  generally  are  native  Americans,  but  there  is  among 
them  an  ever  increasing  proportion  of  strangers  from  other 
countries.  The  South  needs  operatives  and  needs  them  badly. 
Until  they  change  conditions,  however,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
get  the  proper  kind  of  help,  and  more  difficult  still  to  retain  it. 
Time  and  again  they  have  tried  the  experiment  of  using  negro 
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labor  in  the  cotton  mills  and  other  plants,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  in  every  instance  the  experiment  has  failed.  Experience 
has  proved  that  the  negro  is  inclined  to  work  here  to-day  and 
there  to-morrow,  and  the  value  of  a  factory  operative  lies  pri- 
marily in  his  steadiness.  Therefore,  they  have  been  forced  to 
draw  operatives  from  the  farms,  but  now  that  these  farmers  are 
returning  to  agriculture  in  considerable  numbers,  the  scarcity 
is  growing  every  day.  South  Carolina  has  a  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Immigration,  and  though  only 
one  year  old,  it  has  accomplished  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  in  bringing  emigrants  from  foreign  countries.  The 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  says  : 

'  *  I  was  forced  to  collect  some  men  in  New  York  and  bring 
them  to  South  Carolina  to  partially  meet  the  demand  for  help 
until  the  slow  and  careful  process  of  inducing  immigration 
direct  from  Europe  to  South  Carolina  could  be  developed. 
The  low  scale  of  wages  paid  in  South  Carolina  was  apparently 
an  insurmountable  barrier,  which  I  realized  it  would  take  time 
to  remove.  The  cry  was,  on  the  one  hand,  for  only  the  highest 
type  of  immigrant ;  and  on  the  other,  to  secure  him  at  the  scale 
of  wages  paid  the  negro.  This  was  a  condition  that  presented 
a  problem,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  now  practically  solved 
as  a  result  of  patient  work.  Our  scale  of  wages  in  all  branches 
still  operates  somewhat  against  us,  however." 

For  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  progress  of  immigration 
to  the  four  States  under  consideration,  we  cull  the  following 
series  of  tables  from  the  reports  of  the  Conmiissioner-General 
of  Immigration.  The  first  table  shows  the  number  of  immi- 
grants arriving  annually  for  the  past  13  years  in  each  of  the 
States  considered,  with  the  percentages  of  the  total  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  in  each  year  specified. 

Number  of  Immigrants :  1892-1904. 
Massachusetts. 


TSABS. 


Nainb«r  of  Im- 
migrants 
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ToUl 
Immigration 
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18M, 
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. 


39,987 

25,965 
80,027 


6.90 

8.0v^ 

9.09 

11.61 
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Number  of  Immigrants :  1892-1904  —  CoDcluded. 
Mabsachusbtts  —  Concluded . 


Years. 


NDinb«roriin- 
migranu 


1896, 
1897. 
1898, 
189», 
1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1903, 
1904, 


36,661 
24,581 
23,849 
30,754 
39,474 
41,789 
50,939 
65,767 
68,411 


Percentasei  of 

Total 
Immigntloa 


10.65 

10.65 

10.40 

9.87 

8.80 
8.66 
7.85 
7.67 
7.19 


Grorgia. 


1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896, 
1897. 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 
1901, 
1902. 
1903, 
1904, 


0.07 
0.06 
0.05 
0.07 
0.14 
0.11 
0.08 
0.04 

o.as 

0.04 
0.04 
0.04 
0.06 


North  Carolina. 


1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896. 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1903, 
1904, 


South  Carolina. 


1892,  

1893, 

1894,  

1895,  

1896,  

1897,  

1^4f^m  •••■••■•■ 

1899 

1900,   

1901,   

1902, 

1903 

1904 


241 
221 
83 
65 
69 
36 
20 
71 
52 
36 
170 
73 
95 


0.04 
0.05 
0.03 
0.03 
0.02 
0.02 
0.01 
0.U2 
0.01 
0.01 
0.03 
0.01 
0.01 


In  spite  of  the  efforts  being  made  in  the  South  to  secure 
immigration,   it  is  seen  that   the   proportion   of  immigrants 
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going  to  the  group  of  Southern  States  considered  has  decreased 
in  1904  as  compared  with  1892.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
fluctuation  of  inimigrants  to  Massachusetts,  which  is  simultane- 
ous with  the  fluctuation  in  all  of  the  New  England  States,  each 
of  them  having  attracted  increasing  proportions  from  1892  to 
1896  and  decreasing  proportions  since  that  date,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Vermont  whose  immigration  has  increased  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years. 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  immigrants,  classified 
by  race  or  people,  who  arrived  in  this  country  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1904,  and  whose  declared  destination  was  the 
States  mentioned. 

Number  of  Immigrants:  By  Race  or  People  — 1904, 


Racb  OB  Pkoplk. 


MaBsacha- 
Betts 


Georgia 


North 
Carolina 


Sooth 
Carolina 


African  (black) 

ArmenlaD 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Balgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin,    . 

Chinese, 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban, 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovlnian, 

Dutch  and  Flemish, 

East  Indian, 

English, 

Finnish 

French, 

German, 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish, 

Italian  (North), 

Italian  (Soath), 

.Japanese, 

Korean, 

Lithuanian, 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian, 

Russian, 

Ruthenlan  (Russnlak), 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Swedes), 

Scotch, .      .      . 

Slovak. 

Spanish 

Spanish-American, 

Syrian, 

Turkish 

Welsh, 

West  Indian 

All  other  peoples 


429 

559 

53 

81 

119 

21 

26 

4 

39H 

8 

5,935 

1,499 

489 

1,115 

2.119 

«,229 

7,612 

2,161 

10,900 

34 

1,604 

98 

4 

5,823 

3,920 

17 

352 

156 

3,978 

1,420 

198 

71 

18 

474 

231 

39 

159 

68 


TOTALS, 


58,411 


1 

2 

1 

^ 

3 

3 

1 

— 

1 

3 

3 

12 

5 

^ 

1 

— 

47 

31 

2 

4 

47 

13 

89 

15 

129 

18 

21 

11 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

12 

18 

i 

3 

^ 

2 

— 

20 

5 

5 

.^ 

2 

1 

- 

1 

449 

112 

12 
1 
4 

20 
8 
4 

4 

1 

10 


6 
4 
1 


14 
3 


95 


The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  the  racial  ele- 
ments of  the  total  immigration  to  the  specified  States  during 
the  past  six  years,  1899  to  1904  inclusive : 
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Percentages  of  Immigration  to  the  States  Specified  for  Past 

Six  Years. 


PKBCK!fTAGK8 

lUcs  OK  Pkoplk. 

MMsacha- 
■etu 

1 

Sooth 
Carolloa 

African  (black), 

Armenian, 

Bohemian  and  Moravian, 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin, 

Chinese, 

Croatian  and  Slovenian, 

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovinian,  . 

Dutch  and  Flemish, 

East  Indian 

English, 

Finnish, 

French, 

German :      . 

Greek, 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (North) 

Italian  (South), 

Japanese, 

Korean, 

Lithuanian, 

Magyar, 

Mexican, 

Polish, 

Portuguese, 

Roumanian, 

Russian 

Rnthenian  (Russniak), 

ScnndinavlAn    (Norwegians,   Danes,    and 

Swedes) 

Scotch •   .      .      . 

Slovak, 

Spanish 

Spanish- American, 

Syrian, 

Turkish, 

Welsh 

West  Indian, 

All  other  peoples 


Totals, 


0.48 
0.98 
0.10 
0.08 
0.79 
0.09 
0.01 
0.01 
0.88 
♦_ 

8.02 
4.16 
0.59 
1.56 
2.81 
8.36 

16.82 
3.14 

17.97 
0.04 

2.85 

0.20 

•_ 

10.63 
7.08 
0.02 
0.28 
0.33 

8.79 
1.68 
0.50 
0.08 
0.01 
1.30 
0.20 
0.09 
0.10 
0.03 


100.00 


0.52 
0.07 
0.07 
0.59 
0.07 
0.99 
1.17 

0.83 

0.07 

6.13 

1.17 

0.72 

12.60 

26.76 

23.17 

2.87 

2.02 

3.52 

0.07 

0.18 
0.38 

0.72 
0.19 
0.07 
0.13 


2.67 
2.48 
0.39 
0.98 
0.59 
8.09 

0.46 
0.13 
0.13 


100.00 


4.84 

0.48 
0.72 
0.24 
0.72 
3.87 

0.24 

18.01 
4.58 
0.48 
8.19 
7.28 
9.40 
6.80 
7.71 
2.65 
0.24 
0.24 
0.97 
0.24 

0.97 
0.48 

0.24 


3.62 
6.03 
2.41 


14.94 


0.24 
0.72 


100.00 


0.61 
0.90 

0.20 
0.90 
3.22 
6.64 

16.09 
6.24 

14.89 
2.01 

10.86 
8.22 
1.01 

10.26 
0.20 


0.20 
0.40 


8.f55 
2.01 
0.20 


12.68 
0.20 
0.61 
0.20 


100.00 


*  LesA  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 


From  the  table  we  note  that  70  per  cent  (70.09)  of  the  total 
immiirration  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  durins:  the  last 
six  years  was  supplied  by  the  English,  Hebrew,  Irish,  Italian 
(South),  Polish,  and  Scandinavian  races.  Of  the  total  immi- 
gration to  the  State  of  Georgia,  over  70  per  cent  (70.62)  was 
supplied  by  the  German,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syrian  races. 
Of  the  immigration  to  North  Carolina,  nearly  two-thirds  (66.51 
per  cent)  was  furnished  by  the  English,  German,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Italian  (North),  Scotch,  and  Syrian  races.  Of  the 
immigration  to  South  Carolina,  over  72  per  cent  (72.43)  was 
supplied  by  the  Finnish,  German,  Hebrew,  Italian  (South), 
Scandinavian,  and  Syrian  races. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  race  or  people  shown 
in  the  preceding  table  with  the  table  which  follows  on  pages 
51  to  53,  in  which  is  shown  the  total  population  by  place  of  birth 
in  the  four  States  considered  as  it  existed  on  June  30,  1900. 

The  occupations  in  detail  of  the  immigrants  arriving  in  this 

country  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1904,  whose  declared 

destination  was  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  North 

Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  are  shoVn  in  the  table  which 

follows : 

Occupations  of  Immigrants :  1904. 


OOCCPATI03I8. 


Pro/easioiuU. 

Actor?, 

Architects, 

Clergy 

Editors, 

Electricians, 

Englaeers  (professional), 

Lawyers, 

Literary  and  scientific  persons,  .... 

Musicians 

Officials  (government) 

Physicians, 

Sculptors  and  artists, 

Teacners, 

Other  professional, 

Merchants. 

Agents. 

Bankers, 

Merchants  and  dealers, 

Skilled  Workmen. 

Bakers, 

Barbers  and  hairdressers, 

Blacksmiths, 

Bookbinders, 

Brewers, 

Butchen», 

Cfibinet  makers, 

CAr|>enterR  and  Joiners, 

Clerks  and  accountants, 

Dressmakers 

Engineers  (stationary)  and  firemen, 

Engravers, 

Furriers  and  fur  workers 

Gardeners, 

Hflt  and  crap  makers 

Iron  workers, 

Jewelers, 

Locksmiths, 

Machinists, 

Mariners, 

Masons, 

Mechanics  (not  specified), 

Metal  workers  (other  than  iron,  steel,  and  tin), 

Millers, 

Milliners, 

Miners, 

Painters  and  glaziers, 

Photographers, 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Printer*, 


MiBia- 

chusetts 


tn 

40 
22 
77 
16 
89 

116 
lA 
34 

112 
27 
86 
44 

196 
8 

806 

45 

18 

743 

10,688 

281 
255 
278 

51 

9 

209 

93 
767 
615 
384 
182 

11 

9 

112 

74 
264 

36 
106 
165 

392 
86 
69 
87 
18 
170 
246 
16 
25 
40 
58 


Q«orgla 


Korth 
Csrollna 


17 

1 
2 
3 

3 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 


41 

1 
2 

38 


95 

1 
3 
1 

2 
1 
4 
11 
2 
1 


2 
1 
1 


1 

12 
3 
1 
2 


3 
2 


10 


1 
1 
8 


21 
1 


2 
2 


1 
1 


1 
2 


Soath 
Carolina 


4 

23 


1 

4 


5 
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Occupations  of  ImmigrarUa :  1904  —  Concluded. 


Occupations. 


Skilled  Workmen  — Con. 

Saddlers  and  harness  makers 

Seamstresses 

Shipwrlghis, 

Shoemakers 

Stone  catters, 

Tailors 

Tanners  and  curriers, 

Textile  workers  (not  specitled), 

Tinners, 

Tobacco  workers, 

Upholsterers, 

Watch  and  clock  makers, 

Weavers  and  spinpers, 

Wheel\Mrlghts 

Woodworkers  (not  speclfled) 

Other  skilled  workmen, 

Farmers 

Farm  laborers, 

Servants, 

Laborers, 

Miscellaneous  oci^'upations 

No  occupation  (including  all  children  under  14 
years  of  age), 


Maua- 

chusetts 


48 

32U 

2 

917 

225 

1,634 

63 
155 

77 
156 

80 

56 

765 

y 

sw 

37S 

139 

6,024 

11,071 

15,0W) 
418 

14,413 


Georgia 


6 
7 
12 
1 
1 
2 
2 


2 
13 
60 
68 

5 

158 


North 
Carolina 


Sooth 
Carolina 


2 

1 

3 

13 

16 

1 

43 


4 
3 
2 
1 


2 

1(V 
It 
16 

2- 

25 


ReC  AriTU  L  A  TION . 


Massachusktts 

GaoBOiA 

,          North 
Cakolima 

South 
Oakoliva 

OCCUPATIOMS. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

1 

Percent- 
ages 

1  Number 
10 

F*€rcent- 
ages 

8.93 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

ProfcHsional,     . 

777 

1.33 

17 

3.79 

1 

i.a*i 

Merclmnts,  . 

t*06 

1.38 

41 

9.13 

4 

3.57 

4 

4.21 

Skilled  workmen,    . 

I0,f;88 

18.29 

95 

21.16 

21 

18.76 

23 

24.21 

Farmers, 

13J) 

0.24 

2 

0.45 

1 

0.89 

2 

2.10 

Farm  laborers, . 

5,0-24 

8. GO 

W 

2.89 

1          3 

2.68 

10 

10.5» 

Servants,     . 

11,071 

18.95 

50 

11.14 

13 

11.61 

12 

12.6* 

Laborers,    . 

15,080 

26.82 

68 

15.14 

16 

14.29 

16 

16.84 

Miscellaneous     occupa- 

tions  

418 

0.72 

5 

1.11 

1 

0.89 

2 

2.11 

No  occupation  (Includ 

1 

ing  all  children  under 

1 

14  years  of  age),  . 

14,413 

24.67 

158 

35.19 

1 

43 

38.39  { 

25 

26.82 

Totals, 

• 

58,411 

100.00 

449 

100.00 

112 

100.00  1 

1 

95 

100.00 

Considering  the  line  *'  Skilled  workmen,"  it  is  seen  that  out 
of  the  total  mumber  of  immigrants  whose  declared  destination 
was  Massachusetts,  18.29  per  cent  were  of  this  class.  Georgia 
received  21.16  per  cent;  North  Carolina,  18.75  per  cent;  and 
South  Carolina,  24.21  per  cent.  Examining  the  detail,  we 
find  that  156  textile  workers  arrived  in  this  country  during  the 
year  1904,  155  of  whom  declared  their  destination  to  be  Massa- 
chusetts and  one,  Georgia.  These  workers  did  not  specify  the 
particular  branch  of  occupation  which  they  followed,  but  the 
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table  shows  765  weavers  and  spinners  all  of  whom  declared 
their  destination  to  be  Massachusetts. 

The  next  table  shows  the  percentages,  by  occupations,  of 
the  total  immigration  to  the  specified  States  during  the  past 
six  years. 

Percentages  of  Total  Immigration  to  the  Staies  Specified  for  Past 

Six  Years, 


PnOKKTAGKS 

OCCCPATION8. 

Maasachu- 
setta 

G«orgla 

North 
Carolina 

South 
Carolina 

Professional, 

Merchants, 

Skilled  worlcmen 

Farmers, 

Farm  laborers 

Servants, 

Laborers, 

Miscellaneous  occupations.      .      .      .      . 

No  occupation  (including  all  children  under 

14  years  of  age) 

Totals, 


0.68 

1.99 

3.86 

1.48 

6.99 

2.89 

12.06 

20.43 

16.68     . 

0.65 

0.39 

0.48     - 

7.23 

7.81 

10.60 

18.49 

6.66 

6.08 

32.03 

18.60 

18.07 

1.89 

1.31 

0.48 

25.14 

36.42 

40.96 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

8.22 
4.22 

16.90 
0.40 
5.03 
4.63 

28.17 
1.61 

86.82 


100.00 


The  character  of  the  immigration  to  the  States  considered  in 
regard  to  occupations  is  conspicuously  shown  by  the  variation 
in  the  proportion  of  the  two  great  classes  designated  under 
the  heads  of  '^ Laborers"  and  ''  No  occupation."  Immigrants 
classed  under  the  head  of  ''No  occupation"  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  women  and  children,  and  this  class,  there- 
fore, represents  families.  The  immigration  to  the  South  is 
composed  chiefly  of  laborers,  persons  skilled  in  some  branch 
of  trade,  and  a  large  proportion  of  families. 

The  following  table,  drawn  from  the  United  States  Census 
of  1900,  shows  for  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina,  the  number  living  in  each  of  the  States 
considered  by  place  of  birth  : 


Place  of  BiHh:  1900. 


NuMBBB  Living  in  — 

Plack  of  Birth. 

Massacha- 
tetts 

Georgia 

North 
Carolina 

South 
Carolina 

Native  Born. 

Alabama, 

Alaeka, 

Axlzona, 

Arkansas, 


1,900,023 

2,203,928 

1,889,318 

429 

81,218 

927 

10 

1 

1 

26 

U 

6 

181 

942 

800 

1,834,788 
1,092 

6 
162 
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Place  of  Birth:  1900—  Continned. 


Ndmbbb  Livivo  in  — 

PLACS  or  BlKTH. 

Hassochn- 
•ett« 

Georgia 

North 
Carolina 

Soath 
Carolina 

Native  Born  —  Con. 

California, 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

District  of  Colambla, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Hawaii 

Idaho, 

IlllnolB, 

Indiana, 

Indian  Territory, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

Montana, 

Nebraska, 

Nevada, 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey, 

New  Mexico, 

New  York,  ......... 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota, 

Ohio, 

Oklahoma, 

Oregon,       

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Utah, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

Washington, 

West  Virginia, 

Wisconsin, 

Wyominjr, 

Born  in  the  United  States  (state  not  sped 

fled; 

Born  at  sea  under  United  States  flag,  . 
Born  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Born  in  Porto  Rico, 

American  citizens  born  abroad. 

Foreign  Born. 

Africa 

Asia,* 

Atlantic  islands, 

Australia 

Austria, 

Belgium, 

Bohemia 

Canada  (English),! 

Canada  (French), t 

Central  America, 

China, 

Cuba, 

Denmark, 

England, 


2,104 

461 

82,862 

677 

1,801 

604 

1,460 

54 

42 

4,9^ 

1,885 

21 

1,481 

744 

1,021 

604 

98,375 

8,049 

1,648,089 

8,367 

1,482 

239 

1,384 

140 

499 

88 

62,701 

7,870 

47 

71,118 

3,450 

162 

6,858 

7 

136 

11,601 

27,277 

1,226 

148 

550 

445 

72 

40,629 

7,902 

194 

366 

2,032 

69 

7,551 

232 

11 

25 

6,923 

846,324 

139 

2,140 

4,432 

264 

3,955 

510 

810 

158,758 

134,416 

230 

2,681 

108 

2,470 

82,346 


186 

78 

487 

94 

257 

12,095 

2,010,408 

1 

6 

1,287 

1,326 

69 

878 

311 

1,968 

889 

364 

1,121 

920 

712 

247 

2,066 

781 

24 

228 

6 

190 

698 

12 

8,427 

82,557 

22 

2,642 

15 

21 

1,843 

166 

66,237 

69 

11.965 

1,600 

20 

253 

9,797 

89 

193 

361 

10 

3,484 

16 

1 

2 

128 

12,408 

50 

98 

6 

16 

203 
25 
28 

679 
80 
16 

184 

58 

88 

1,514 


76 

0S 

288 

147 

197 


6,617 

6 
464 
488 

26 

149 

181 

711 

185 

202 

1,227 

498 

286 

91 

678 

868 

10 

61 

1 

122 

421 

12 

1,740 

1,804,028 

7 

828 

13 

20 

1,759 

71 

31,618 

24 

6,784 

886 

12 

142 

25,619 

87 

804 

109 

10 

1,861 
6 


60 

4,492 

23 

110 

1 

7 

28 

16 

8 

444 

36 

2 

44 

9 

86 

904 


26 
13 

180 
86 
92 

772 
18,644 

2 

160 

138 

13 

65 

86 

826 

162 

167 

894 

288 

189 

16 

466 

110 

4 

20 

1 

46 

262 

6 

1,066 

29,521 

5 

282 

3 

4 

657 

51 

1,279,572 

5 

982 

271 

3 

50 

2,926 

6 

88 

53 

1 

684 

2 

3 

1 

58 

6,528 

27 

76 

6 

1 

77 

10 

14 

178 

31 

9 

61 

14 

55 

474 


*  Except  China,  Japan,  and  India. 


t  Includes  Newfoundland. 
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Plaee  of  Birth :  1900 — Conoladed. 


NUMBKB  LlVIHO  IN — 

Placv  of  Bisth. 

Mutacha- 
■etu 

OeorsU 

North 
Carolina 

Sooth 
Carolina 

For^gn  Born  —  Con. 

Europe,* 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland, 

Hungary, 

India, 

Ireland, 
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*  Not  otherwise  specified,     f  Except  Philippine  Islands.    %  Except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 


The  proper  method  of  reading  the  preceding  table  is  as  fol- 
lows :  At  the  time  the  Census  of  1900  was  taken,  there  were 
31,218  persons  residing  in  Georgia  who  were  born  in  Alabama  ; 
in  North  Carolina,  there  were  927  persons  ;  in  South  Carolina, 
1,092  persons ;  and  in  Massachusetts,  429  persons.  Of  those 
bom  in  Massachusetts,  there  were  920  living  in  Georgia  in  1900, 
498  in  North  Carolina,  and  283  in  South  Carolina.  In  1890, 
of  those  bom  in  Massachusetts,  there  were  813  living  in  Georgia, 
387  in  North  Carolina,  and  309  in  South  Carolina.  Comparing 
the  two  Census  periods,  there  were  107  more  persons  of  Massa- 
chusetts birth  living  in  Georgia  in  1900  than  in  1890,  111  more 
in  North  Carolina,  and  26  less  in  South  Carolina. 

*  *  The  Southern  operative  class  look  worn  and  weary  ;  they 
seem  to  lack  ambition  and  appear  to  have  little  energy."  In 
commenting  on  and  denying  this  statement  the  president  of 
one  of  the  mills  said  that  his  opemtives  were  the  best  and  most 
eager  to  learn  and  overcome  a  natural  indisposition  to  labor 
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continuously  of  any  in  the  South.  His  mill  was  spinning  yarn 
as  high  as  120s  and  so  far  as  the  operatives  were  concerned 
could  spin  as  high  as  150s.  The  difficulty  was  not  with 
the  person  but  with  the  machine.  '*We  did  not  have  to 
bring  any  of  our  labor  from  New  England.  The  bosses  were 
brought  here,  as  this  was  a  new  venture  in  making  fine  yarn  ; 
but  none  of  the  operatives  themselves  were  imported.  In 
other  words,  it  is  all  local  help,  and  I  think  all  the  Northern 
superintendents  concur  in  the  belief  that  the  help  at  my  mill  is 
as  good  as  any  in  the  world.  There  is  no  more  trouble  teach- 
ing them  than  at  any  other  point.  In  fact,  it  is  far  better  than 
the  average  help  in  New  England,  which  is  now  mostly  foreign 
emigrants.  It  takes  generally  about  one  year  to  take  an 
absolutely  gi'een  hand  and  educate  him  up  to  the  standard  of 
fine  work ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  takes  no  longer  here  than 
anywhere  else.  In  localities  like  Columbus,  where  a  genera- 
tion or  two  preceded  the  present  help,  who  have  been  engaged 
in  this  particular  line  of  business,  whose  minds  have  been  di- 
rected to  this  work,  whose  thoughts  have  been  about  manu- 
facturing, whose  nerves  and  muscles  have  been  adapted,  by 
selection  and  use,  to  this  work,  and  where  people  are  native 
born  and  understand  the  climate,  the  surroundings,  and  associ- 
ations, it  is  no  exaggeration  of  facts  to  say  that  the  help  is  as 
o:ood  as  the  best.  The  onlv  thing  it  needs  is  to  be  tau^rht 
Tvhat  is  required." 

The  extremely  low  wages  paid  in  the  Southern  mills  is  one 
of  the  factors  which  induce  whole  families,  men,  women,  and 
children  to  enter  the  mills,  although  this  is  not  exclusively  the 
case  in  the  South.  For  instance,  the  attention  of  our  agents 
was  called  to  a  family  of  five  persons  working  in  one  mill  whose 
ages  ranged  from  13  to  20  years.  They  were  divided  among 
the  various  departments  and  drawing  wages  as  shown  below : 

1  Slubber  hand,  per  month, $19.20 

2  Spinners,  per  month, 25.20 

2  Weavers,  per  month, 42.00 

Total, $86.40 

It  was  stated  that  many  families  of  this  size  are  now  doing 
this,   a   few  larger    ones,  all    good  workers,   making  $100  a 
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month  and  upwards.  These  figures  were  taken  from  the  pay 
rolls  and  show  the  actual  wages  paid.  ^ 

The  laws  of  North  and  South  Carolina  do  not  permit  the 
employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  (except  under 
conditions) ,  and  the  Georgia  mills  have  agreed  among  them- 
selves not  to  employ  children  under  12  years  of  age,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  of  widowed  parents,  and  then  only  those 
over  10  years  of  age.  This  may  be  their  intention,  but  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  as  though  the  intention  was  honored  more  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,  or  that  there  must  be  many 
widows  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cotton  mills.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  people  themselves  led  to  this  move  on  the  part  of 
mill  men  in  order  to  frustrate  more  drastic  measures  by  that 
portion  of  the  legislature  described  by  one  mill  treasurer  as 
*'  mill  baby  cranks."  It  can  be  said  truthfully,  however,  that 
conditions  in  regard  to  child  labor  have  improved  during  the 
past  two  years.  Not  alone  is  this  the  statement  of  the  mill 
man  and  the  business  man,  but  it  is  the  candid  opinion  of 
the  operatives  whose  combined  statements  necessarily  carry 
more  weight  than  the  unsupported  statement  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

The  South  permits  no  interference  with  its  operatives,  one 
of  the  mills  keeping  an  officer  on  the  premises  who  has  full 
power  to  arrest  any  person  found  "  tampering"  with  the  help. 
If  arrested,  the  victim  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  it  is 
stated  that  one  such  experience  is  sufficient  to  deter  others 
from  following  in  the  same  footsteps.  During  the  second 
week  in  March,  the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  one  mill  had  an 
altercation  with  the  superintendent  of  another  mill,  during 
which  one  shot  the  other  and  killed  him.  The  trouble  arose 
over  the  action  of  one  man  **  tampering"  with  the  operatives 
employed  by  the  other. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  operatives,  when  built  in  the 
country  away  from  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  city  life,  are  attract- 
ive, though  modest  in  appearance,  with  plenty  of  light  and 
ventilation.  Usually  each  house  is  on  a  separate  lot  wuth  a 
yard  in  front  for  cultivating  flowers  and  a  garden  in  the  rear 
whye  all  the  vegetables  needed  for  living  purposes  may  be 
raised.     The  mill  builds  and   rents  these  houses  at  varying 
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rates  a  month  for  each  room.  Thus,  a  four-room  cottage  at 
50  cents  a  room  would  rent  for  about  $2  a  month. 

Houses  do  not  have  to  be  built  so  tight  as  in  the  North,  it 
is  claimed,  nor  do  they  need  plastering,  consequently  they 
can  be  built  for  less  original  outlay  and  rent  more  cheaply. 
In  some  localities  this  is  true,  but  the  Winters  are  almost  as 
cold  as  in  the  North,  though  not  so  continuous,  and  the  ther- 
mometer often  registers  as  low  as  zero.  The  average  Winter 
temperature  for  Charlotte  is  39.2  degrees;  Atlanta,  42; 
Columbia,  43.8;  and  Augusta,  45.2. 

Nearly  all  the  religious  denominations  are  represented  in  the 
mill  villages,  with  perhaps  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Baptists  predominating  in  the  order  named.  One  mill  village 
that  we  have  in  mind  has  an  Episcopal  church  built  of  brick, 
also  a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist  church,  both  of  neat  frame  con- 
struction. Besides  these  churches,  the  mills  have  built  halls 
in  which  any  other  denomination  may  hold  services  whenever 
they  will,  without  any  charge  for  rent,  light,  or  heat. 

There  is,  in  most  cases,  a  resident  physician  in  each  village, 
though  the  inhabitants  are  not  con£ned  to  his  services  alone 
as  usually  there  are  other  physicians  residing  in  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood  who  may  be  employed  if  desired.  Schools 
can  always  be  found  in  the  villages,  equipped  with  teachers, 
and  are  supported  altogether,  or  in  part,  by  the  mill  for  the 
use  of  operatives  alone,  though  some  of  them  are  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  and  supported  by  the  county  government. 
But  in  no  case  is  there  any  charge  for  tuition,  the  only  ex- 
pense being  the  purchase  of  books  and  material.  Many  of  the 
mills  maintain  libmries  on  whose  shelves  can  be  found  books 
covering  the  various  branches  of  standard  literature,  including 
technical  subjects,  and  a  number  of  standard  periodicals  and 
trade  papers  on  file. 

Atlanta's  great  educational  institution  is  the  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  supported  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  with 
an  additional  annual  appropriation  from  the  city.  It  has  about 
500  students,  and  the  work  is  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  South. 
There  are  machine  shops,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  textile  school, 
and  departments  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering.  ^  In 
addition,  there  is  excellent  work  in  mathematics,  chemistry. 
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and  other  scientific  courses,  together  with  good  instruction  in 
English.  Gmduates  of  this  institution  have  been  distinguished 
for  the  thoroughness  and  the  practical  value  of  their  education, 
which  has  enabled  them  to  go  from  the  shops  and  recitation- 
rooms  directly  into  manufacturing  and  engineering  pursuits. 
A  number  of  them  hold  high  and  responsible  positions  in  the 
management  of  great  enterprises,  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion the  graduates  hold  good  positions  in  productive  industry. 

Usually  in  each  mill  village  is  to  be  found  the  customary 
*  *  mill  store "  where  the  operatives  are  supposed  to  purchase 
their  supplies,  but  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  thrifty  opera- 
tive to  trade  there.  This  was  especially  true  in  Charlotte, 
Columbia,  Augusta,  and  Atlanta.  In  some  of  the  towns, 
remote  from  city  competition,  the  company  store  is  the  only 
place  that  furnishes  the  food  supplies,  fresh  meats,  clothing, 
dry  goods,  and  even  tinware,  and  glass  and  table  ware.  Dur- 
ing the  warmer  months  the  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
mills  supply  fresh  vegetables  at  a  merely  nominal  charge,  and 
often  the  head  of  a  family  runs  a  farm,  while  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  work  in  the  mill.  Land  adjoining,  or  in 
close  proximity  to,  the  mill  property  can  be  procured  at  prices 
ranging  from  $7  to  $15  an  acre.  On  this  land  is  raised  cot- 
ton, maize,  wheat,  vegetables,  and  many  fruits,  such  as  grapes, 
peaches,  and  apples.  There,  also,  is  produced  milk,  butter, 
poultry,  and  eggs  for  domestic  use  ;  if  after  the  domestic  re- 
quirements are  satisfied  there  is  a  surplus,  it  is  readily  disposed 
of  to  the  operatives  in  the  mill  village,  or  in  the  surrounding 
towns,  where  there  is  always  a  demand  for  fann  products. 
The  cotton  is  sold  to  the  mill  at  prevailing  market  prices. 

Food,  while  approximately  as  high  in  the  South  as  in  the 
North,  is  relatively  cheaper.  The  operatives  of  the  South  do 
not  eat  so  much  meat  as  those  of  the  North,  and  as  one  mill 
treasurer  said,  do  not  eat  enough,  but  exist  on  vegetables, 
chickens,  and  fruit.  A  Northern  operative  would  find  it  rather 
difficult  at  first  to  become  accustomed  to  the  kind  of  food  and 
the  method  of  cooking,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  if  he  could  become 
used  to  it  he  might  in  time  live  more  cheaply  in  the  South. 
But  comparing  like  with  like,  food  is  not  any  cheaper  South 
than  it  is  North.     The  beef  sold  in  the  South  is  not  so  heavy 
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as  in  the  North;  it  is  thin,  scrawny,  and  tough,  and  nearly  as 
high  priced  as  in  the  North.  AVhat  is  called  "plain  roast 
beef"  sells  from  10  to  15  cents  a  pound,  and  **  steak"  for 
the  same  price,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  beef  that  commands  no 
better  price  in  the  North,  owing  to  its  poor  quality.  Lamb 
and  mutton  are  practically  unknown  as  articles  of  table  con- 
sumption, and  such  as  can  be  had  sells  for  about  20  cents  a 
pound,  any  cut  or  quality.  Corned  beef  is  seldom  called  for, 
and  then  only  by  those  termed  "  the  quality."  Pork,  fresh,  is 
sold  for  about  121/^  cents  a  pound,  but  has  not  the  rich  appear- 
ance of  the  pork  sold  in  the  North.  Hams  are  usually  sold 
whole,  there  being  no  dilfference  in  the  price  when  sliced,  and 
sold  from  ll^^  to  20  cents  a  pound;  smoked  shoulders,  fipom 
7^2  to  9  cents  a  pound;  and  bacon,  from  9  to  12  cents. 
Country  butter,  15  to  25  cents;  creamery  butter,  30  to  36 
cents;  eggs,  13  to  22  cents  a  dozen,  according  to  age; 
chickens,  20  to  27  cents  each  (this  means  alive,  the  purchaser 
must  kill  and  pick)  ;  turkeys,  15  to  20  cents  a  pound;  flour, 
$G  to  $7.50  a  barrel;  sweet  potatoes,  25  cents  a  peck;  white 
potatoes,  25  to  30  cents  a  peck;  sugar  (granulated),  7  to  8 
cents  a  pound,  and  sugar  (white,  crushed),  6%  to  7% 
cents  a  pound,  according  to  the  market  and  freight  charges  ; 
cofi'ee  (in  packages),  11  to  16  cents  a  pound;  lard  (kettle), 
8%  to  10  cents  a  pound ;  molasses,  40  to  60  cents  a  gallon,  and 
other  articles  in  proportion.  Although  this  was  the  season  for 
the  first  new  vegetables,  they  were  no  cheaper  there  than  in 
the  North. 

Fuel  is  ordinarily  supplied  to  the  operatives  by  the  mill 
corporations  at  cost,  and  is  cheap.  For  instance,  in  some 
parts  of  the  South,  the  operative  can  get  all  the  wood  he 
requires  merely  for  the  trouble  of  cutting  and  hauling  from  the 
adjoining  forests  belonging  to  the  mill,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
this  source  of  supply,  he  can  purchase  the  same  from  the 
corporation  for  $2  to  $3  a  cord  for  pine,  and  $4  to  $4.50  for 
hard  wood.  It  is  true  that  the  operatives  in  the  majority  of 
the  country  mills  cut  and  haul  their  own  supplies  from  the 
wood  lots  belonging  to  the  mill,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this 
supply  is  not  inexhaustible,  and  there  will  come  a  day  when 
they  must  purchase.     The  coal  used  is  soft  coal  of  the  Tennessee 
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or  Alabama  variety  and  is  sold  by  the  corporations  to  their 
help  at  cost,  that  is  for  about  $3  a  ton,  hard  coal  for  $6  a  ton. 
But  little  coal  is  used,  except  in  the  mill  tenements  in  the  city 
districts,  and  in  very  cold  weather.  Kerosene  oil,  colored 
red,  is  sold  to  those  who  think  they  can  aflEbrd  the  extravagance 
of  having  brilliantly  lighted  homes,  but,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  only  light  is  supplied  by  the  fire  in  the  open  fire- 
place where  all  the  cooking  is  done.  In  summer,  the  cooking 
is  often  done  out  of  doors  in  primitive  fashion.  The  ne- 
cessity of  artificial  light  in  the  home  seems  to  be  small,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  mills  run  nights  as  well  as 
days. 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  clothing.  Suits  for 
men's  wear  sell  from  $9  to  $12,  and  one  operative  told  our 
agents  that  in  the  Summer  months  he  figured  that  two  shirts 
and  two  pair  of  trousers  made  of  cotton  were  suflSicient  to  carry 
him  through  the  season  for  all  practical  mill  purposes,  and 
these  four  garments  cost  him  25  cents  each,  or  one  dollar  in 
all ;  naturally,  this  is  an  extreme  case,  and  is  only  cited  as  indi- 
cating the  character  of  the  help  employed.  Our  agents  saw 
clothes  and  shoes  in  the  stores  of  the  four  cities  visited  priced 
as  low  as  in  the  North.  In  the  city  of  Charlotte,  there  is  a 
factory  manufacturing  trousers  which  are  sold  from  25  cents  to 
$12  a  pair,  and  the  product  is  sold  both  North  and  South.  In 
Atlanta,  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Co.  manufacture  a  heavy 
grade  of  cottonade  having  the  appearance  of  good  cassimeres, 
which,  after  printing,  is  sold  to  the  Southerners  for  trouser- 
ings, and  is  highly  esteemed. 

The  Picayune  of  New  Orleans  on  January  19,  1905,  said, 
**  It  is  somewhat  peculiar  that  the  competition  of  the  Southern 
States  is  charged  to  lower  wages  and  to  child  labor,  and  not  a 
word  is  said  of  the  saving  in  freight  and  charges  in  manufac- 
turing in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cotton  fields.  The  Southern 
mills  have  suffered  heavily  from  the  high  prices  of  cotton  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  but  the  fact  remains  that  conditions  are 
steadily  coming  into  existence  which  will  make  it  impossible 
for  New  England  to  spin  and  weave  cotton  in  competition  with 
the  cotton  States.  Another  generation  of  men  may  come 
upon  the  stage  of  action  before  the  change  shall  be  fully  con- 
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summated,  but  the  inexorable  laws   of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial economies  will  finally  compel  it." 

As  bearing  upon  this  line  of  argument,  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  Massachusetts  cotton  mills  at  present,  we  show  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  cost  of  production  in  1890  and  1900  by  per- 
centages, based  upon  the  United  States  Census  returns,  for  each 
of  the  four  States  under  consideration  : 
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100.00 

45.67 
17.66 

1.24 
28.07 

7.4C 

100.00 

40.68 
16.86 

2.10 
83.80 

7.67 

100.00 

61.00 
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1.82 
1».84 

6.64 

100.00 

60.01 
8.80 
2.66 

22.08 
6.46 

100.00 

64.96 
10.14 

2.06 
17.76 

6.10 

100.00 

66.47 
16.68 

2.48 
81.26 

4.27 

100.00 

69.41 
6.41 
1.61 

16.80 
6.87 

100.00 

61.25 
9.58 
2.20 

90.79 
6.18 

In  1890,  out  of  every  $100  expended  for  production,  the 
mills  of  Massachusetts  spent  $45.67  for  raw  cotton  and  $40.68 
in  1900,  a  decrease  in  the  last  named  year  of  $4.99.  Georgia, 
out  of  each  $100,  paid  $61  for  raw  cotton  in  1890  and 
$60.01  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  99  cents.  North  Carolina,  out  of 
each  $100,  paid  $64.95  for  raw  cotton  in  1890,  and  $56.47  in 
1900,  a  decrease  of  $8.48.  South  Carolina,  out  of  each  $100, 
paid  $69.41  for  raw  cotton  in  1890  and  $61.25  in  1900,  a  de- 
crease of  $8.16.  At  these  two  Census  periods,  Massachusetts 
paid  less  for  her  raw  cotton  than  any  one  of  the  three  Southern 
States  considered.  How  long  this  condition  of  affairs  mil  con- 
tinue is  problematical,  and  while  the  secretary  of  one  Southern 
Chamber  of  Commerce  stated  that  the  nearness  of  the  mills  to 
the  cotton  fields  accounted  for  iijany  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  mills  in  competing  with  the  North,  we  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  statement  of  a  mill  superintendent  who  declared 
that  it  was  no  advantage  for  the  reason  that  the  South  was  short 
of  money  and  could  not  compete  with  the  North  in  large  pur- 
chases. Fall  River  could  purchase  $20,000  worth  of  raw  cotton 
at  Galveston,  ship  it  North  by  sea,  and  not  worry  if  it  did  not 
reach  there  for  two  months,  whereas  when  a  Southern  mill 
wanted  cotton  it  wanted  it  quickly,  and  could  not  afford  to 
wait.     But  when  the  mills  are  in  an  easy  position  in  regard  to 
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money,  then  it  certainly  will  be  an  advantage  to  be  near  the 
source  of  supply. 

So  far  as  freight  and  taxes  are  concerned,  the  following  table 
exhibits  the  amount  paid  for  freight  and  the  proportion  this 
expense  bears  to  the  total  value  of  materials  consumed ;  the 
value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  implements,  and  tools ; 
the  amount  paid  for  taxes ;  and  the  tax  valuation  per  $1,000 
of  amount  paid  for  land,  buildings,  etc. : 

Freight^  Taxes^  etc. 


1IA8SA0HU8STT8 

Oboboia 

CLABSinCJLTXOll. 

1S90 

194MI 

1990 

lOOO 

Amount  paid  for  freight, ...... 

Proportion  per  $100  of  amount  paid  for 

freight  of  total  value  of  materials  used, 
Value  of  land,  huildlngs,  machinery,  tools, 

and  implements, 

Amount  paid  for  taxes. 

Taxes  per  $1,000  of  yalue  of  land,  build- 

Ings,  machinery,  tools,  and  implements, 

$80,802,202 
$l,266,lfiS 

$16.65 

$646,502 

$1.20 

$96,711,694 
$1,664,800 

$17.11 

$12,008,806 
$158,296 

$18.19 

$241,905 

$2.18 

$16,696,046 
$178,564 

$10.69 

Freight^  Taxes^  etc.  —  Concluded. 


NOBTH  Cabolua 

South  Cabolina- 

Classitioatiom. 

18»0 

1»00 

18»0 

1900 

Amount  paid  for  freight, 

Proportion  per  $100  of  amount  paid  for 
freight  of  total  yalue  of  materials  used, 

Value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  tools, 
and  implements, 

Amount  paid  for  taxes, 

Taxes  per  $1,000  of  value  of  land,  build- 
ings, machinery,  tools,  and  implements. 

$8,102,104 
$46,567 

$5.75 

$275,714 

$1.50 

$28,584,606 
$185,968 

$5.78 

$7,888,700 
$46,049 

$6.28 

$201,691 

$1.17 

$27,250,915 
$206,355 

$7.57 

We  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  year  1900  with  1890  as 
regards  the  amount  paid  for  freight,  but  taking  the  figures  for 
the  Census  year  1900,  considering  the  total  amount  paid  for 
materials  consumed  in  manufacturing  in  the  cotton  mills  as  100 
per  cent,  Massachusetts  expended,  out  of  every  $100,  $1,20 
for  freight ;  Georgia,  $2.18  ;  North  Carolina,  $1.59  ;  and  South 
Carolina,  $1.17,  the  latter  State  being  the  only  one  of  the  three 
considered  which  pays  less  for  freight  than  does  Massachusetts. 
Considering  the  value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  and 
implements  as  a  unit,  and  the  total  amount  paid  for  taxes,  and 
applying  this  to  each  $1,000  of  the  value  of  the  plant,  it  is 
seen  that  the  highest  rate  of  taxes  was  paid  in  Massachusetts, 
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the  next  highest  being  Georgia,  followed  by  South  Carolina 
and  North  Carolina  in  the  order  named.  In  Georgia  occurs 
the  only  reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxes  per  $1,000  valuation, 
although  the  increases  in  the  other  States  are  small.  Natu- 
rally, the  South  has  many  advantages  in  regard  to  taxation  that 
are  not  enjoyed  by  a  thickly  settled  State  like  Massachusetts, 
and  it  would  be  expected  that  the  improvements  which  are  en- 
joyed in  every  textile  manufacturing  city  in  this  Common- 
wealth would  require  a  larger  amount  for  taxes  than  in  the 
South,  where  improvements,  if  made  at  all,  are  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  mills  themselves.  This  item,  of  course,  it  is 
difficult  to  even  estimate  in  the  absence  of  any  reliable  basis. 

Before  the  era  of  mills  and  factories,  Charlotte  depended 
largely  for  sustenance  upon  the  local  cotton  market,  and  it  is 
yet  an  important  factor  in  her  prosperity ;  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bonded  warehouse  system  gave  her  a  great  advantage 
over  other  towns  as  a  cotton  market.     These  warehouses  give 
the  farmer  the  privilege  of  securing  cash  advances  on  his  cotton, 
at  the  same  time  enabling  him  to  hold  it  for  a  rise  in  the  mar- 
ket.    The  advantages  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  farmer 
who  brings  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  market  and  finds  the  cur- 
rent price  disappointingly  low.      He  does  not  want  to  sell, 
but  being  in  need  of  ready  money,  concludes  to  store  his  bale, 
get  a  cash  advance  on  it,  and  hold  it  until  the  market  goes  up. 
He  takes  his  cotton  to  one  of  the  warehousemen,  by  whom  it  is 
received,  classed,  and  graded,  the  bale  weighed,  marked,  and 
stored.     The  farmer  is  then  given  a  warehouse  receipt,  which 
shows  the  grade  and  market  value  of  his  cotton  on  the  day  it 
was  stored.     Attached  is  the  inspector's  receipt  showing  the 
classification,  Aveight  of  the  bale,  and  its  mark,  and  also  the 
certificate  of  insurance.     The  receipt  covers  another  important 
point :    The  market  price  of  cotton  on  the  day  it  was  stored 
might  be  eight  cents,  and  while  the  cotton  is  in  the  warehouse 
the  price  may  have  advanced  to  nine  cents.     In  such  a  case, 
the  receipt  is  designed  to  give  the  owner  the  advantage  of  the 
rise,  and  he  gets  the  benefit  of  any  increase  in  value  that  may 
occur.     The  warehouse  charges  15  cents  a  month  per  bale  for 
the  storage  of  cotton,  and  the  receipt  is  good  at  the  banks  for 
its  face  value,  less  the  interest  charge. 
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The  Southern  manufacturers  can  carry  their  raw  cotton  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  six  per  cent,  sometimes  as  low  as  five  per 
cent.  There  is  a  storage  company  which,  when  a  manufacturer 
has  laid  in  a  stock  of  cotton,  sends* to  the  mill,  inspects  the 
cotton,  and  swears  in  an  agent  to  be  reponsible  that  none  of 
the  cotton  shall  be  removed  from  the  store  until  paid  for.  The 
storage  company  issues  a  guarantee  certificate  setting  forth  the 
quantity,  quality,  marks,  etc.,  of  the  cotton,  undertaking  ^Ho 
hold  the  said  property  in  store  and  to  deliver  the  same,  upon 
the  return  of  this  receipt,  properly  endorsed,  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  all  charges  thereon."  The  storage  receipts  of  this 
company  are  in  turn  registered  with  a  New  York  surety 
company,  which  guarantees  that  the  storage  company  *<  shall 
honestly  and  faithfully  keep  and  perform  all  of  its  obligations 
under  the  terms  of  this  receipt  as  to  the  quantity,  quality, 
care,  and  delivery  of  the  property." 

One  mill  president  said,  ''The  corporation  with  which  I  am 
connected  has  a  cotton  warehouse  holding  some  7,000  bales  of 
cotton,  which  carries  insurance  at  a  rate  of  $1.50  a  thousand 
from  stock  companies,  and  $1  a  thousand  from  mutual  com- 
panies. It  is  true  that  these  warehouses  are  thoroughly  pro- 
tected with  automatic  sprinklers,  fire-pumps,  and  every  known 
device  for  properly  extinguishing  flames  and  preventing  a  fire  in 
its  incipiency.  As  against  this,  it  is  also  true  that  the  farmers 
pay  a  rate  anywhere  from  $11.50  a  thousand  to  $50  a  thousand 
throughout  the  South ;  or,  say,  a  little  matter  of  3,000  per 
cent  increase  in  the  insurance  rate  applicable  to  the  farmer's 
cotton  when  he  undertakes  to  hold  it." 

The  Southern  States,  with  the  immense  purchasing  power 
of  a  cotton  crop,  worth  annually  nearly  $500,000,000,*  to  say 
nothing  of  their  other  products,  constitute  a  market  which  is 
appreciated  by  all  the  manufacturing  world,  and  which  has 
contributed  to  sustain  the  American  manufacturing  interest. 
The  difference  in  transportation  from  the  Northern  factories 
and  those  of  the  South,  to  the  Southern  consumer,  is  suflScient 
to  enable  the  Southern  manufacturer  to  control  the  Southern 
patronage,  leaving  out  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture. 


*  The  farm  ralae  of  the  5,082,710,711  pounds  of  cotton  prod  need  in  the  year  1904  was 
9587,470,000.    Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1904,  p.  338. 
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Southern  Mill  Conditions. 

Below  will  be  found  a  detailed  report  as  to  the  conditions 
found  existing  in  the  mills  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina : 
Columbia,  South  Carolina ;  and  Augusta  and  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Charloliey  JV".  C. 

The  authorized  hours  of  labor  in  Charlotte  are  66.  The  first 
mill  visited  ran  from  6  a.m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  12.40  to  6.40 
P.M.,  12  hours  a  day,  and  six  hours  on  Saturday,  stopping  at 
12  o'clock,  which  allowed  a  Saturday  half-holiday.  This  sys- 
tem, while  satisfactory  to  the  officials,  was  opposed  by  the 
operatives. 

In  discussing  the  hours  of  labor,  it  was  acknowledged  that 
the  South  would  eventually  be  compelled  to  adopt  shorter 
hours,  I.e.,  a  ten-hour  day,  and  in  support  of  this  statement 
the  instance  was  cited  of  a  large  mill  with  103,000  spindles 
in  Union,  S.  C,  which  had  voluntarily  posted  notices  an- 
nouncing a  ten-hour  day.  One  of  the  causes  leading  up  to 
this  was  the  dissatisfied  feeling  existing  among  the  operatives 
against  long  hours,  and  this  dissatisfaction  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  scarcity  of  help,  not  only  in  this  district,  but  all  along  the 
line  into  Georgia.  The  officials  stated  that  but  few  mills  in  the 
South  made  money  last  year,  in  fact  many  of  them  were  run  at 
a  loss  owing  to  the  high  price  of  cotton.  Their  own  mill, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  this  district,  was  run 
at  a  loss.  This  was  done  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  operatives  ;  the  question  of  obtaining  new  help  and  retain- 
ing their  present  operatives  is  a  serious  matter,  it  being  difficult 
to  obtain  enough  operatives  at  any  time  to  keep  the  mills  in 
full  operation. 

The  question  of  comparative  conditions  was  discussed,  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  mill  officials  that  the  operatives  of  the 
South,  everything  considered,  were  better  oft*  than  the  opera- 
tives of  the  North.  This  statement  was  supported  by  a  presen- 
tation of  the  work  performed,  wages  paid,  cost  of  living,  and 
such  surroundings  as  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
cotton  mill  operative. 

The  wages  received  by  the  help  in  the  different  departments 
arc  as  follows : 
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Picker  room:  Nine  machines,  three  men;  boss  picker  at  $1 
a  day  and  two  men  at  90  cents  a  day. 

Carding  room:  50  revolving  flat  cards ;  one  grinder  at  $1.35 
a  day,  two  strippers  at  75  cents  a  day.  Strip  three  times  a 
day,  two  men  to  put  in  laps  and  break  off  cans  at  75  cents  a 
day. 

Di'awing  tenders:  Run  four  drawings,  six  deliveries  each, 
75  cents  a  day. 

Stubbing:  80  spindles,  run  two ;  .62  hank  roving,  price  per 
hank,  four  cents ;  make  about  $7  a  week  ;  men  employed. 

Intermediate-first:  104  spindles,  run  two;  1.68  hank  roving, 
price  per  hank,  4%  cents ;  make  about  $7  a  week. 

Intermediate^econd :  104  spindles,  run  two;  3.68  hank  rov- 
ing, price  per  hank,  five  cents ;  make  about  $7  a  week. 

Roving:  144  spindles,  run  two;  6  hank  roving,  price  per 
hank,  5^/^  cents  ;  make  about  $6  a  week. 

Jacks:  194  spindles,  run  two;  10  hank  roving;  85  cents  a 
day,  weekly  pay,  $5.10.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  opera- 
tives are  paid  by  the  day,  while  the  rest  of  the  spindle  tenders 
are  paid  by  the  piece. 

Ring  spinning:  128  spindles  on  a  side,  run  from  fouf  to 
eight  sides  at  10  cents  and  11  cents  a  side  (chiefly  young  girls)  ; 
doflers  (chiefly  boys),  35  cents  to  40  cents  a  day,  according  to 
ability  or  proficiency ;  head  doffer,  50  cents  a  day. 

Spoolers:  14  cents  a  basket,  about  85  cents  a  day ;  earn  from 
$5.10  to  $5.50  a  week. 

Drawing-in  girls:  43%  cents  for  drawing  in  5,148  threads  ; 
earn  about  $6  a  week. 

Slasher  tenders  :  Two  slashers  and  six  warpers ;  two  men 
employed ;  head  man,  $1.60  a  day  ;  other  man,  80  cents  a  day. 

Weaving  :  120  x  84  —  43  inch  goods,  43^^  cents  a  cut ;  run 
from  five  to  eight  looms  ;  64  x  60  —  28  inch  goods,  eight  cents 
a  cut,  run  16  Northrop  looms ;  all  goods  60  yards  to  the  cut ; 
make  about  $7.50  a  week. 

Loomfixei's  :  From  60  to  80  looms  to  the  section;  $1.50  a 
day. 

The  claim  was  made  that  children  under  12  years  of  age  are 
not  allowed  to  work  in  this  mill.  Our  agents  did  not  go  into 
the  mill,  but,  on  invitation  of  the  treasurer,  stood  at  the  gates 
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for  a  few  minutes  previous  to  starting  up.  Many  of  the 
operatives  had  by  this  time  passed  into  the  mill.  They  saw, 
however,  quite  a  number,  but  no  young  people  that  appeared  to 
be  below  the  age  limit  allowed  by  law.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  this  State  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  South  on  the 
child-labor  question. 

The  officials  stated  that  in  about  three  years'  time  wages 
have  advanced  20  per  cent,  with  no  reductions,  and  cited  the 
case  of  another  mill  which  had  advanced  wages  about  50 
per  cent  during  the  last  five  years.  This  has  been  voluntary, 
ostensibly,  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  but  the  real  cause  was 
the  scarcity  of  operatives  and  the  refusal  of  the  present  em- 
ployees to  work  under  existing  conditions.  The  contemplated 
effect  of  this  move,  that  of  getting  help  for  the  mills  by  raising 
wages,  has  not  been  realized,  as  there  is  still  a  great  scarcity. 
One  mill,  which  was  built  here  recently,  having  tried  for 
months  to  secure  help,  has  not  been  successful  up  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  officials  that,  owing  to  this  short- 
age of  help,  which  is  growing  more  serious  each  year  throughout 
the  Southern  States,  and  which  is  becoming  a  grave  problem, 
the^mills  will  be  compelled,  eventually,  to  adopt  shorter  hours, 
and  within  a  short  time,  the  case  referred  to  in  Union,  S.  C, 
being  considered  the  first  step  in  that  direction. 

The  company  store,  which  is  often  mentioned  in  dealing 
with  cotton-mill  life,  is  not  in  evidence  in  this  mill  village, 
the  operatives  being  at  liberty  to  purchase  where  they  please. 
Ribs  of  beef  can  be  purchased  from  10  to  12  cents  a  pound, 
and  is  considered  good  beef;  chickens,  turkeys,  and  similar 
food  products,  at  proportionately  low  prices.  There  are,  in 
close  vicinity  to  the  mill,  80  cottages  painted  white  with  green 
facings,  the  property  of  the  corporation,  containing  from  three 
to  five  rooms,  which  rent  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  a  week  for  each 
room.  Each  one  has  a  small  plot  of  land  which  is  used  by  the 
tenants  to  raise  their  own  produce.  In  addition  to  these  cot- 
tages, about  one-third  of  the  help  own  their  own  homes.  These 
are  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  mills  and  are  somewhat 
different  in  structure  and  appearance.  There  are  two  churches 
and  a  school.  While  they  are  not  owned  by  the  corporation, 
liberal  donations  are  made  from  time  to  time  for  their  support. 
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In  the  event  of  sickness,  a  doctor  is  supplied  by  the  corpora-- 
tion,  but  when  the  patient  becomes  convalescent  and  returns  to 
work,  a  certain  sum  is  deducted  from  his  pay  until  all  obliga- 
tions are  discharged. 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  claim  that 
the  operatives  are  equally  as  well  off  as  their  Northern  brothers 
and  sisters  is  continuous  and  steady  employment,  the  mill  hav« 
ing  run  304  days  last  year,  and  had  averaged  that  for  many 
years  past. 

In  matters  of  labor  legislation,  the  mill  owners  do  not  cherish 
the  kindest  feelings  toward  their  brother  manufacturers  of  the 
North.  They  attribute  all  efforts  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor 
and  to  raise  the  school  age  to  the  Northern  manufacturers^ 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  money  needed  for  such 
purposes  in  the  legislature  is  furnished  by  Northern  capital. 
One  instance  was  cited  of  a  person  in  Charlotte  who  introduced 
a  bill  to  raise  the  school  age  from  12  to  14  years.  This  man 
was  formerly  a  school  teacher  in  the  mill  village  at  a  salary 
of  19  a  week,  and  afterwards  was  made  minister  of  one  of  the 
churches  at  a  salary  of  $15  a  week.  He  is  now  reputed  to  be 
receiving  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year  from  Northern  mill  men  to 
work  and  agitate  for  shorter  hours.  In  fact,  so  it  was  stated 
by  a  mill  official,  he  was  charged  directly  with  this  before  the 
labor  committee  at  a  recent  hearing  in  Raleigh,  and  did  not  deny 
the  accusation.  He  is  reported  as  having  gone  to  the  mill  men 
and  stated  that  if  they  would  not  oppose  this  school  age  meas- 
ure, he  would  not  bother  them  for  two  years.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  legislature  only  meets  every  two  years. 

The  operatives  in  this  mill  are  paid  weekly,  which  is  unusual 
in  the  South.  It  would  appear  from  the  statements  made  by 
officials  that  the  operatives  are  practically  satisfied  with  their 
condition.  This  is  the  impression  that  the  employer  desires 
to  make  and  have  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  offsetting  any 
contemplated  labor  legislation  looking  toward  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  or  the  raising  of  the  age  limit  when  children 
may  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  mills.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  there  is  much  discontent  among  the  operatives  witl\ 
their  present  condition.  A  trade  union  was  started  here  some 
time  ago  by  several  classes  of  operatives,  in  the  hope  of  obtjiin- 
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ing  some  amelioration  of  their  condition,  bat  its  existence  was 
of  short  duration.  The  treasurer  stated  that  immediately  after 
the  union  was  formed  there  was  a  delegation  every  day  waiting 
on  him  with  one  or  more  grievances  to  be  remedied.  The  climax 
was  reached  when  the  management  desired  to  '*  bring  up  "  some 
time  lost  and  the  operatives  rebelled.  The  officials  insisted, 
and  a  strike  took  place.  The  operatives  not  only  refused  to 
bring  up  the  time,  but  wanted  shorter  hours  and  more  pay. 
The  relations  between  the  officials  and  the  operatives  on  this 
occasion  became  so  strained  that  the  former  were  obliged  to 
ask  police  protection  from  the  mill  office  to  the  street  cars,  a 
distance  of  about  200  yards.  This  took  place  only  about  a 
year  ago  and  in  a  mill  where  the  officials  say  all  is  peace  and 
contentment.  The  treasurer  attributed  this  feeling  of  discon- 
tent to  one  or  two  disgruntled  operatives,  and  he  settled  the 
strike  by  discharging  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  strikers.  He 
thinks  the  operatives  are  about  settled  again  and  are  contented 
with  their  conditions.     He  only  thinks  so ;  he  is  not  sure. 

Later,  our  agents  visited  two  other  mills  in  Charlotte.  Again 
the  statement  was  made  that,  all  things  considered,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  operatives  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the 
South  was  equal  to  that  of  the  North  when  the  amount  of  work 
performed  was  compared.  The  same  reference  was  made  to 
cheap  living,  etc.,  as  evidence  in  favor.  The  official  seen 
claimed  that  the  operatives  in  the  Southern  mills,  while  re- 
ceiving a  little  less  wages,  do  not  work  nearly  so  hard  as  the 
Northern  operatives,  and  frankly  admitted  that  there  was  no 
possible  way  of  getting  the  same  amount  of  work  out  of  them. 
While  they  are  subservient  to  mill  regulations,  at  times  they 
exhibit  a  very  independent  spirit ;  they  may  be  led,  but  not 
driven.  '*  The  moment  you  commence  to  drive  them,  they  be- 
come hostile,  and  often  quit  their  work."  The  same  ambition 
to  earn  money  is  not  in  evidence  among  the  operatives  of  this 
community  that  is  found  among  the  operatives  of  Massachu- 
setts. Realizing  the  lack  of  energy,  ambition,  and  quality 
of  the  mill  help  in  this  district,  many  devices  have  been  resorted 
to  by  some  of  the  mill  officials  to  educate  and  improve  them  in 
this  respect.  One  method  adopted  was  that  of  sending  opera- 
tives  North   to    work  in   the   cotton   mills,   and   when    suffi- 
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ciently  educated  in  that  energy,  ambition,  and  good  workman- 
ship common  among  Northern  textile  operatives,  to  have  them 
return  and  act  as  instructors  of  their  fellow  workers,  with  the 
object  in  view  of  bringing  all  up  to  the  Northern  standard  of 
efficiency.  Such  evidence  as  this  is  a  frank  admission  of  the 
superior  skill  of  the  Northern  operative.  Great  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  continuous  and  regular  employment  of  the  help. 

One  corporation,  which  gives  employment  to  900  people, 
has  run  continuously  for  three  or  four  years  without  a  day's 
loss  of  time,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  Christmas 
holidays.  In  reply  to  questions  relative  to  last  year's  business, 
when  cotton  was  selling  at  a  high  price,  it  was  stated  that  the 
mills  were  run  at  a  loss.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  their  help,  as  the  scarcity  is  so  great  that  they  are 
never  sure  of  having  their  full  complement,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  they  can  keep  them  around  the  mills  is  by  giving 
them  employment  for  the  entire  year. 

The  educational  question  is  much  in  evidence  in  this  district. 
While  there  is  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  12  years  of  age,  there  is  no  law  that  compels  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  school.  The  superintendent  of  this  mill  be- 
lieves that  this  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  textile  industry, 
as  it  does  not  give  the  young  people  who  enter  the  mills 
sufficient  knowledge  to  become  intelligent  operatives.  There 
are  no  children  employed  in  this  corporation  under  the  age 
allowed  by  law,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  superin- 
tendent. No  opportunity  was  offered  our  agents  to  verify  or 
contradict  this  assertion,  but  so  far  as  observation  goes,  it 
should  be  said  that  earnest  efforts  are  made  in  this  district  to 
comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

These  mills  are  situated  about  six  miles  from  the  city  and 
are  surrounded  by  cottages  built  by  the  corporation  for  the 
operatives.  These  cottages  are  much  nicer  in  appearance  than 
those  previously  seen,  and  rent  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  a  room 
for  a  week,  the  rent  being  deducted  from  the  operatives'  wages 
each  week  (they  also  pay  weekly  at  this  mill).  There  are 
100  of  these  cottages  in  this  mill  district.  The  operatives  are 
supplied  with  coal  by  the  corporation  at  cosit  price.  There  is 
no  corporation   store  and  the  operatives  purchase  when  and 
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where  they  please.  There  is  the  usual  church  and  school  built 
by  the  corporation,  but  the  county  supplies  the  teachers  for 
the  school.  A  subject  worthy  of  note  in  this  instance  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  an  industrial  school  of  their  own  in  this 
village.  It  was  erected  through  the  efforts  of  the  clergymen 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  is  so  maintained.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  mill  stated  that  many  of  the  young  men,  who 
are  employed  by  him  and  who  previously  never  had  the  benefit 
of  any  education,  have  taken  up  studies  in  this  school,  and 
have  become  so  proficient  as  to  be  able,  in  a  short  time,  to 
take  up  trade  studies  for  mills,  farming,  etc.  The  young  men 
leave  the  mill  in  the  winter  to  attend  the  school,  and  return  in 
the  summer. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  work  and  wages  as  obtained  in 
these  mills : 

Picker  room:  Five  machines,  three  men;  one  at  $5.40  a 
week,  one  at  $4.80  a  week,  and  one  at  $4.20  a  week. 

Carding  room:  28  revolving  flat  cards ;  one  grinder  at  $7.50 
a,  week,  two  strippers  at  $4.80  a  week. 

Dravjing  tenders:  72  deliveries  ;  2  tenders  at  $3  each  a  week. 

Stubbing:  52  spindles,  run  two;  .50  hank  roving,  price 
per  hank,  four  cents ;  make  $6  a  week. 

Intermediate-first:  66  spindles,  run  two;  1  hank  roving, 
price  per  hank,  41/^  cents ;  make  $6  a  week. 

Intermediate-second :  108  spindles,  run  tw^o;  2.75  hank  rov- 
ing, price  per  hank,  five  cents ;  make  $6  a  week. 

Jacks:  160  spindles,  run  two;  8  hank  roving,  price  per 
hank,  six  cents  ;   10%  hanks,  61^  cents  ;  make  $6  a  week. 

Ring  spinning:  128  spindles  on  a  side;  warp  40s,  10  cents 
a  side;  filling  50s,  11  cents  a  side ;  dofiers,  50  cents  a  day; 
section  hands,  25  frames  to  section ;  $6  a  week. 

Spoolers:  Spooling  9  sides  of  128  spindles,  40s  yarn;  $4 
a  week. 

Waipers:  Run  four  machines,  $9  a  week. 

Slasher  tenders:  Run  one  machine;  earn  from  $7.50  to  $9 
a  week. 

Draioing-in  hands:  $7.50  a  week. 

Weaving:  72x68  —  40  inch  goods,  Northrop  looms,  run 
from  10  to  16  looms ;  average  54  cents  a  loom ;  60  yards  to 
€ut ;  two  oilers  at  $6  each  a  week. 
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Loom  fixers:  80  looms  to  the  section,  $9  a  week. 
Cloth  room :  $3  a  week. 
Folders:  $6  a  week. 

These  mills  work  12  hours  for  five  days  and  six  hours  Satur- 
day, closing  at  12  m.,  making  66  hours  for  the  week. 

Columbia^  S.  C, 

In  Columbia,  the  three  mills  visited  were  congregated  at 
one  end  of  the  city.  One  of  the  mills  is  large  and  new,  and 
the  other  two  are  smaller  and  older.  While  isolated  from 
the  city,  they  are  near  enough  to  come  under  the  influ- 
-ences  and  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  city  life  and  man- 
ners. The  mill  owners  have  provided  for  their  operatives  a 
little  city  of  their  own,  with  a  large  department  store,  hospi- 
tal,  schools,  and  churches,  and  say  there  is  no  need  for  them 
to  leave  the  grounds.  There  are  from  500  to  600  cottages 
owned  by  the  company  and  in  close  vicinity  to  one  of  the 
mills.  They  rent  for  50  cents  a  month  for  a  room.  One 
man  is  employed  to  attend  exclusively  to  the  renting  and  all 
other  duties  which  appertain  to  such  a  position.  The  houses 
are  all  plastered,  but  from  outward  appearances  are  not  very 
inviting  for  living  apartments,  and  would  not  in  any  way 
appeal  to  the  taste  of  the  Northern  operative.  Besides  the 
schools  and  churches,  there  are  kindergartens  for  the  children, 
a  club-room,  and  a  reading-room  for  the  operatives'  use,  all 
built  and  owned  by  the  company.  They  have  their  own  fire 
department,  police  department,  and  militia  company.  In  the 
latter,  the  officials  take  great  pride,  and  it  is,  according  to 
their  statement,  superior  to  any  in  the  State. 

The  same  conditions  with  regard  to  scarcity  of  help  exist 
here  as  in  Charlotte,  in  fact,  they  seemed  to  be  worse.  There 
were  between  400  and  600  looms  stopped  for  want  of  help  in 
one  mill  alone.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  force  to  operate 
the  mills,  and  just  as  difficult  to  retain  what  they  have.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  driving  the  operatives,  and  to  hold  them, 
they  must  be  used  with  consideration.  They  will  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  officials,  work  more  than  eight  days  during  a  '*  pay," 
which  is  two  weeks,  without  either  going  out  or  staying  out. 
That  same  cry  of  no  energy,  no  ambitiop,  and  lack  of  skill,  as 
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compared  with  the  Northern  operative,  is  heard.  The  manage- 
ment is  exceedingly  anxious,  and  would  give  much  if  they 
could  induce,  by  any  means,  the  operatives  of  the  North  to 
emigrate  South ;  in  fact,  their  agents  are  at  work  in  Massachu- 
setts trying  to  obtain  help,  and  overtures  have  already  been 
made  to  many  families. 

There  is  no  compulsory  educational  law.  The  officials  state 
that  the  age  at  which  children  may  enter  the  mills  is  12  years- 
There  is  an  exception  to  this  law,  however,  namely,  parents 
may  secure  a  permit  from  a  trial  justice  to  allow  their  children 
to  go  into  the  mill  at  the  age  of  11  years.  From  appearances, 
these  permits  must  be  issued  by  the  wholesale  and  to  children 
much  below  11  years  of  age.  Our  agents  secured  permission 
to  go  through  the  mills,  and  the  spectacle  of  child-labor  with 
all  its  evils  presented  itself.  There  were  not  one  or  two,  but 
scores  of  girls  and  boys,  and  a  number  of  them  did  not  appear 
to  be  more  than  eight  years  of  age.  There  are  colored  opera- 
tives in  these  mills.  They  feed  the  openers  in  the  picker  room, 
sort  bobbins  in  the  ring-spinning  room,  and  clean  looms  in  the 
weaving  room.  In  discussing  the  question  of  shorter  hours 
with  a  superintendent  he  reluctantly  admitted  that  the  ten-hour 
day  was  coming  fast,  not  forgetting  to  say  that  the  blame  for 
this  could  be  attached  to  the  Northern  capitalist  and  manufac- 
turer, and  having  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  Northern 
money  that  had  influenced  the  large  corporations  in  Union, 
S.  C,  to  post  a  ten-hour  day  notice. 

The  wages  paid  are  as  follows : 

Picker  room:  24  machines,  seven  men ;  six  at  $4.5Q  a  week 
and  one  at  $5.10  a  week ;  boss  picker,  $9  a  week. 

Carding  room:  150  revolving  flat  cards;  three  grinders  at 
$9  each  a  week,  six  strippers  at  $5.25  a  week,  and  four  ally 
boys  at  $4.50  a  week. 

Draioing  tenders:  30  deliveries,  $3.75  a  week. 

Stubbing:  72  spindles,  run  two;  .75  hank  roving,  price  per 
hank,  41/^  cents  ;  make  $7.20  a  week. 

Intermediate:  102  spindles,  run  three;  2  hank  roving,  price 
per  hank,  five  cents  ;  make  $9  a  week. 

Roving:  128  si)indles,  run  four;  5.50  hank  roving,  price 
per  hank,  5^4  cents;  make  $7.50  a  week;   152  spindles,  run 
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four ;  6  hank  roving,  price  per  hank,  6  cents ;  make  $9  a  week : 
176  spindles,  run  three;  8.90  hank  roving,  price  per  hank, 
6y2  cents;  make  $10.50  a  week. 

liing  ginning:  224  spindles  on  a  side,  run  from  six  to  10 
sides  at  12^  cents  a  side ;  doftere,  50  to  60  cents  a  day;  sec- 
tion hands,  40  frames  to  section,  $6  a  week;  oilers,  40  frames 
to  section,  |6  a  week. 

Warpers:  Run  from  four  to  six  machines,  $9  a  week. 

Spoolers:  90  cents  a  box  ;  earn  from  $4.30  to  $6.48  a  week. 

Drawing^in  hands:  One  cent  a  hundred ;  earn  $9  a  week. 

Slasher  tenders:  Run  six  machines,  6  men  at  $6  each  a  week ; 
boss  slasher,  $9  a  week. 

Loom  fixers:  100  looms  to  section,  $9  a  week. 

Weaving:  64x64  —  381/^  inch  goods,  Northrop  looms,  run 
from  12  to  24  looms;  60  yards  to  cut,  11%  cents  a  cut;  earn 
from  $6  to  $10.50  a  week. 

Oloth  room:  80  cuts  a  day,  $4.80  a  week. 

Folders:  $5.10  a  week. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  12  hours  for  five  days  and  six  hours 
Saturday,  closing  at  12  m.,  making  66  hours  a  week.  Board 
can  be  had  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  week.  Wood,  when  supplied 
by  the  company,  is  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  cord,  and  coal,  $4  a  ton  ; 
deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  operatives  in  installments. 

In  one  establishment,  our  agents  were  asked  if  they  knew  of 
a  competent  mill  engineer  in  the  North  who  would  come  to  the 
South  and  accept  the  position  of  chief  engineer  of  a  mill  about 
to  be  started.  The  pay  was  stated  as  $1.75  a  day,  and  the 
numl>er  of  hours  a  day  was  12.  They  certainly  do  not  pay 
as  high  wages  for  skilled  or  unskilled  help  as  in  the  North  nor 
work  as  short  hours,  but  they  insist  that  there  are  compensa^ 
tions  in  the  way  of  cheaper  rents,  food,  fuel,  and  clothing,  and 
believe  that  these  compensations,  together  with  continuous 
employment  (which  was  dwelt  on  at  great  length  in  all  conver- 
sations), more  than  offset  the  lower  wage. 

Augusta,^  Ga. 

It  was  in  Augusta  that  the  first  refusal  to  supply  the  in- 
formation was  encountered  from  the  mill  people.  The  super- 
intendent and  president  of  one  of  the  largest  mills  did  not 
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seem  to  be  over-anxious  to  furnish  the  figures  desired.     They 
were,  apparently,  suspicious  of  visitors  from  the  North,  and 
did   not  hesitate  to   make    known   their   suspicions   in    plain 
terms.      The  president  said  that  at  the  present  moment  he 
could  find  employment  for  not  less  than  200  people.     He  also 
said  that  scarcity  was  not  the  only  difliculty  which  presented 
itself  on  the  help  question.     What  operatives  they  had  would 
not  work  more  than  three  or  four  days  a  week.     The  average, 
not  counting  the  overseers,  section  hands,  carpenters,  machin- 
ists, etc.,  who  work  steadily,  while  the  others  rest,  did  not 
reach  four  days  a  week.     This  condition  of  afiairs,  he  said, 
applies  to  all  the  mills  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  is  much  worse  in 
Columbus,  Ga.     In  fact,  the  situation  is  so  bad  that  he  had 
intended  to  go  West  for  the  purpose  of  securing  help  for  his 
own  mill.     He  stated  that  while  he  would  like  very  much  to 
get  help  from  the  East  and  North,  would  much  prefer  them  to 
any  other,  it  had  not  entered  his  mind  to  make  an  effort  in  that 
direction  owing  to  the  strong  inclination  of  the  Northerner  for 
trade  unions.     They  are  not  wanted  down  South.     His  help 
always  got  along  contentedly  until   about   three   years    ago. 
Since  then  they  have  had  three  or  four  strikes,  and  the  blame 
for  this  is  credited  to  Northern  caiiital  and  trade  unions  com- 
bined, particularly  the  labor  leaders  of  Fall  River.     During 
the  conversation,  he  stated  that  all  of  the  mills  in  and  about 
Augusta  lost  considerable  money  last  year,  but  did  not  reduce 
wages,  neither  did  they  shut  down,  but  were  kept  running  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  what  help  they  had  fully  employed. 

The  operatives  were  seen  but  were  reluctant  to  talk,  exhibit- 
in<r  a  fear  that  it  might  reach  the  oflScials  of  the  mills  and 
the  result  would  be  a  discharge,  and  a  discharge  for  such  an 
offense  means  to  be  blacklisted  in  all  of  the  mills  around.  On 
the  question  of  child-labor,  however,  the  operatives  freely 
stated  that  this  evil  was  not  as  great  in  Augusta  now  as  it  had 
been  a  few  years  back.  Not  many  children  can  now  be  found 
in  the  mills  under  10  years,  and  but  few  at  this  age.  They 
are  quite  numerous,  however,  at  11  and  12  years  of  age.  The 
falling  off  of  this  evil  is  attributed  to  the  agitation  that  has 
!)een  going  on  all  over  the  country  against  the  system.  The 
operatives  expressed  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  lono'  hours 
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of  labor  and  appreciate  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  bring 
about  a  shorter  working  day  in  this  State. 

The  cost  of  living  here  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  mill  towns 
in  New  England.  All  the  corporations  own  tenement  property, 
but  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  the  other  places  recently  visited. 
Many  of  the  operatives  live  in  houses  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals, which  rent  for  $10  a  month  for  eight  rooms.  The 
rents  for  mill  houses  are  less. 

The  wages  paid  in  this  vicinity  are  as  follows : 

Picker  room:  $4.80  a  week;  boss  picker,  $6. 

Carding  room:  48  revolving  flat  cards,  $9  a  week;  card 
strippers,  $5.40  a  week. 

Drawing  tenders:  $4.20  a  week. 

Stubbing:  60  spindles,  run  two;  $8.40  a  week. 

Intermediate:  60  spindles,  run  two;  $7.02  a  week. 

Roving :  120  spindles,  $6.48  a  week. 

Ring  spinning:  120  spindles  on  a  side,  run  from  four  to 
eight  sides  at  12  cents  a  side ;  earn  from  $2.88  to  $5.76  a  week. 

Spoolers:  5%  cents  a  box  of  56  pounds,  $6  a  week. 

Warpers:  Run  from  two  to  four  machines  each  aided  by  a 
child  creeler;  warper  is  paid  23  cents  a  beam  of  from  460  to 
520  pounds;  two  machines,  $5  a  week,  four  machines,  $7.50 
a  week;  helper,  $3.60  a  week. 

Slasher  tenders:  Run  one  to  four  machines,  one  helper ;  520 
cuts,  65  vards  each. 

Weaving:  32  to  43  inch  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  3  shaft 
drills,  inin  from  four  to  eight  ordinary  looms,  5^^  inch  bobbins ; 
30  inch  sheeting  13s  warp  and  weft,  48  picks  to  the  inch,  15% 
cents  a  cut  of  65  yards,  5  cuts  per  loom  a  week ;  sheetings,  36 
to  40  inch,  23  cents  a  cut;  drills,  30  inches  wide,  16  cents  a 
cut  of  621^  yards,  6  cuts  per  loom  a  week ;  64  x  64  —  381^ 
inch,  11  cents  a  cut,  run  from  12  to  20  looms,  62  yards  to  the 
cut ;  earn  as  much  as  $9  a  week. 

Loom  fixers:  For  56  looms  colored  work,  $1.75  a  day;  84 
looms  white  work,  $1.75  a  day;  100  Northrop  looms,  $1.75 
a  day.  . 

The  mills  run  66  hours  a  week  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  employers,  but  the  following  schedule,  which  was  given 
by  the  operatives,  calls  for  67  hours  a  week  :  For  the  first  five 
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working  days  of  the  week  they  start  up  at  6.45  a.m.,  stop  at 
12.30  P.M.,  allowing  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  run  from 
1  P.M.  until  6.45  p.m.  Saturday  the  hours  are  from  6.45  a.m. 
until  4.45  p.m.,  with  one-half  hour  allowed  for  dinner. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

In  Atlanta,  the  same  objections  from  the  mill  men  to  give 
out  figures  were  met  with  as  in  Augusta.  Three  mills  were 
visited,  one  of  them  being  the  oldest  in  the  State.  There  is  in 
this  city,  as  in  all  others  visited,  a  scarcity  of  help,  and  little 
prospect  of  there  being  sufficient  to  run  the  mills  to  full  capacity 
unless  operatives  can  be  secured  from  some  other  portion  of 
the  country.  One  of  the  mills  had  about  8,000  spindles  idle, 
with  other  machinery  in  proportion.  The  superintendent  of 
this  mill  said  he  did  not  think  Northern  help  would  go  down 
there  and  be  contented,  everything  was  so  different.  The 
houses  and  methods  of  cooking  of  the  native  help  were  not 
cleanly,  and  they  could  not  expect  to  hold  the  Northerners  if 
they  obliged  them  to  associate  with  this  class  of  Southerners. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  natives  '*  could  not  be  driven  away 
with  a  shot-gun."  The  company  has  tenement  property,  built 
some  time  ago,  and  if  the  statement  of  one  of  the  operatives 
is  to  be  accepted,  very  few,  if  any,  improvements  have  been 
made.  He  stated  that  some  of  the  tenants  suffered  terribly 
from  the  cold  weather  during  the  past  winter.  The  houses  are 
neither  sheathed,  plastered,  nor  papered  on  the  inside.  They 
are  composed  of  one,  three,  and  four  rooms,  and  rent  for  25 
cents  a  room  for  two  weeks.  The  superintendent  stated  that 
no  particular  care  is  taken  of  them  as  it  did  not  pay ;  that  cer- 
tain of  the  help  were  but  one  remove  from  the  negro.  Some- 
times the  odor  in  the  carding  room  is  unbearable  on  account 
of  the  unclean  condition  of  the  operatives.  The  company  runs 
a  store  but  the  operatives  are  not  obliged  to  trade  there.  They 
have  one  company  school  with  three  grades.  This,  he  says,  is 
a  losing  investment,  as  the  children,  as  soon  as  they  become  old 
enough  to  realize  their  condition,  do  not  care  to  work  in  the 
mills.  They  pay  the  operatives  every  two  weeks,  keeping  one 
week  always  in  hand. 

In  talking  with  the  operatives  upon  the  hours  of  labor,  they 
immediately   expressed    dissatisfaction    with    the    conditicms. 
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They  are  looking  for  shorter  hours,  and  it  is  not  only  a  ten- 
hour  day,  but  they  think  eight  is  enough,  or  too  much,  to  be 
tied  up  in  these  mills,  particularly  so  during  the  summer 
months.  The  child-labor  evil,  with  all  its  cruel  and  life-de- 
stroying symptoms,  is  in  evidence  in  the  mills  of  this  city 
despite  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  Georgia  have  agreed 
among 'themselves  not  to  employ  any  children  under  12  years 
of  age.  Some  of  the  children  seen  going  into  the  mills  did  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  10  years  of  age,  and,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  operatives,  "They  say  they  do  not  employ  children 
under  12,  but  I  know  there  are  lots  of  them  working  in  the 
mills  that  are  not  more  than  eight  years  old." 

The  wages  paid  in  this  vicinity  are : 

Picker  room:  $4.50  a  week. 

Carding  room:  Grinders,  small  American  cards,  $6.60  a 
week;  strippers,  $5.40  a  week. 

Drawing  tenders:  48  deliveries,  $5.40  a  week. 

Stubbing:  Run  two  frames,  $7.50  a  week. 

Intermediate:  Run  two  frames,  $7  a  week. 

Moving:  Run  two  frames,  $6  a  week. 

Hing  spinning:  112  spindles  on  a  side,  run  from  four  to  six 
sides  at  10  cents  a  side  for  warp  and  11  cents  a  side  for  fill- 
ing; earn  from  $2.50  to  $4.25  a  week.  Women  and  young 
children  employed  in  this  department.  Counts  spun,  13s  to 
28s. 

Slasher  tenders:  Four  machines,  slash  warps  for  800  looms  ; 
three  men  paid,  $10.50,  $7.50,  and  $4.50.  Two  machines, 
slash  warps  for  oVer  600  looms ;  three  men  paid,  $9.60,  $6.75, 
and  $5.40  a  week.     Slashers  carry  beams  to  weave  room  door. 

Weaving:  Ordinary  looms,  run  four  to  eight;  36  inch,  54 
yards  to  the  cut,  3  yard  sheetings,  and  48  yards  to  the  cut,  4 
yard  sheetings,  15^  cents  per  cut.  Northrop  looms,  run  18 
to  20 ;  31  inch  sheetings  and  shirtings,  21s  warp  and  22s  weft, 
5  yards  to  the  pound,  60  yards  to  the  cut,  10  cents  per  cut. 
Speed  of  the  Northrop  looms,  182  to  200  picks  per  minute. 
Operatives  of  Northrop  looms  themselves  pay  boys  to  keep  the 
magazines  full. 

Loom  -fixers:  70  Northrop  looms  to  a  section,  100  ordinary 
looms;  fixers  paid  in  proportion  to  the  production  of  the 
weavers. 
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These  mills,  like  all  others  visited,  are  scheduled  to  run  66 
hours  a  week,  made  up  in  about  the  same  way.  While  all  of 
the  mill  men  interviewed  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  their 
mills  run  only  66  hours  a  week,  many  of  them  run  very  late 
into  the  night,  if  not  day  and  night  wholly.  Our  agents,  re- 
turning through  South  and  North  Carolina,  counted  not  less  than 
12  mills  along  the  railroad  tracks  fully  lighted  from  bottom  to 
top,  running  at  11  o'clock  at  night. 

Every  mill  official  visited  made  the  same  statement:  That 
if  the  operatives  would  show  some  ambition  to  accumulate 
money,  to  be  thrifty,  and  to  work  steadily,  they  would  all  have 
money  in  the  bank  to  their  credit.  But,  they  say,  they  do  not 
possess  these  qualities  and  will  only  work  when  and  how  they 
please.  There  is  no  redress  for  the  employer  in  the  premises 
—  he  must  accept  the  conditions  as  they  present  themselves, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  help,  or  go  without  entirely.  The 
value  of  the  Northern  cotton  mill  help  over  that  of  the  South, 
generally  speaking,  as  an  asset  to  successful  cotton  spinning, 
financially  and  otherwise,  in  the  opinions  of  the  mill  officials 
here,  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  Their  relative 
qualities  are  so  different  that  comparison  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

Comparative  Statistics  of  Cotton  Manufactures. 

The  first  complete  and  comparable  statistics  of  cotton  manu- 
factures, gathered  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
government,  were  those  of  the  Census  of  1870.  This  was 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and,  therefore,  at  a  time  when 
the  South  was  making  its  initial  effort  to  recover  from  the 
severe  blow  to  its  industries  caused  by  the  war  and  the  loss  of 
its  slave  labor.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  noted  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  in  the  output 
from  its  mills. 

The  following  series  of  tables  are  drawn  from  the  United 
States  Census  reports  for  1900  and  are  the  latest  available 
figures.  The  first  table  exhibits  the  number  of  cotton  mills  in 
Massachusetts,  in  comparison  with  the  number  in  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  for  the  years  1870,  1880> 
1890,  and  1900. 
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The  decrease  in  the  number  of  establishments  in  Massachu- 
setts is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  results  partly  from  a 
different  method  of  classification  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Census  Office  in  1900,  and  partly  from  the  consolidation  of 
establishments  under  one  management.  The  growth  of  the 
industry  in  the  three  Southern  States  considered  is  the  one 
great  fact  in  their  economic  history,  especially  in  the  20  years 
ending  in  1900.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  1870  there  were  79 
establishments  reported  by  the  Census ;  in  1880  there  were 
103,  an  increase  of  24,  or  30.38  per  cent;  in  1890  there  were 
178,  an  increase  over  1880  of  75,  or  72.82  per  cent;  and  in 
1900  there  were  324  separate  establishments,  an  increase  in  10 
years  of  146,  or  82.02  per  cent.  In  all  of  the  Southern  States, 
there  were  400  mills  in  1900,  and  of  this  number  324,  or  81 
per  cent,  were  in  the  three  States  under  consideration. 

Considering  the  matter  of  capital,  we  show  in  the  next  table 
the  amount  invested  in  1870  and  1900,  and  the  increase  ex- 
pressed in  amounts  and  percentages  for  the  three  Southern 
States  in  comparison  with  Massachusetts. 


States. 


Cafitax,  Ikvkstbd 


1870 


1000 


>f      «       ■       •       •       . 

Georgia, 

Nortn  Carolina, 

South  Carolina 


$44,714,375 

3,433,266 
1,030,900 
1,337,000 


$155,761,193 

24,158,159 
33,011,516 
89,258,946 


IKORKASB  IH   lOOO 
A8  COMPARKD  WITH  1870 


.Amonnti 


$111,046,818 

20,724,894 
31,980,616 
37,921,946 


Percentages 


248.35 

603.65 
3,102.20 
2,836.35 


The  increase  in  Massachusetts  in  the  vear  1900,  in  com- 
parison  with  1870,  was  $111,046,818,  or  248.35  per  cent;  in 
Georgia,  $20,724,894,  or  603.65  per  cent;  North  Carolina, 
$31,980,616,  or  3,102.20  per  cent;  and  in  South  Carolina, 
$37,921,946,  or  2,836.35  per  cent.     During  the  decade  1890- 
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1900,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  Massachusetts  was  20.90; 
in  Georgia,  36.76;  North  Carolina,  206.37;  and  South  Caro- 
lina, 252.36. 

The  growth  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
establishments  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  is  further 
supplemented  by  the  fact  that  in  the  decade  1890-1900  the 
number  of  spindles  in  the  three  leading  Southern  States  in- 
creased more  than  three-fold,  from  1,116,022  to  3,380,326; 
and  the  average  number  of  spindles  to  a  mill  increased  from 
6,270  to  10,433. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  spindles  in 
the  mills  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  in  1870  and  1900  together  with 
the  increase  in  the  30  years  and  the  percentages  of  increase  : 


Statbs. 


NDMBBR  of  SPIMDLB8 


1870 


Georgia,  . 
North  Carolina,  . 
South  Carolina,  . 


2,619,641 

85,602 
89,897 
34,940 


1900 


7,784,687 

815,645 
1,133,432 
1,431,349 


INCRBASB  nr  1900 

▲8  OOMPABBD  WITH  19T9 


Number 


Percentagci 


6,160,146 

729,943 
1,093,635 
1,396,409 


197.18 

852.72 
2,740.90 
o,  996 .59 


In  the  30  years  considered,  Massachusetts  increased  it^ 
number  of  spindles  5,165,146,  or  197.18  per  cent;  Georgia, 
729,943,  or  852.72  per  cent;  North  Carolina,  1,093,535,  or 
2,740.90  per  cent;  and  South  Carolina,  1,396,409,  or  3,996.59 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  working  spindles  is  the  universally  accepted 
measure  of  the  capacity  of  cotton  mills,  and  of  the  growth  of 
the  industry  in  any  particular  State  or  region.  It  is  not  only 
more  accurate  than  would  be  any  expression  in  terms  of  capital 
invested,  average  number  of  persons  employed,  total  amount 
of  wages  paid,  quantity  or  value  of  materials  used,  or  weight  or 
value  of  goods  made,  but  it  is  also  a  better  gauge  than  is  avail- 
able for  most  industries.  The  present  mill  of  50,000  spindles 
is  a  vastly  larger  factory  in  all  respects  than  was  the  mill  of 
50,000  spindles  in  1870,  and  the  spindles  of  the  year  1900 
doubtless  produced  an  amount  of  goods  five  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  earlier  year.     The  grand  total  of  active  producing 
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spindles  in  all  of  the  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  during 
the  Census  year  1900  was  19,008,352,  as  compared  with 
14,188,103  in  1890,  a  numerical  increase  of  4,820,249  spin- 
dles, or  33.97  per  cent  in  10  years. 

Numerically,  there  has  been  an  addition  of  1,960,169  spindles, 
or  33.65  per  cent,  in  Massachusetts  in  1900  over  1890;  of 
370,093  spindles,  or  83.08  per  cent,  in  Georgia;  of  795,646 
spindles,  or  235.55  percent,  in  North  Carolina ;  and  of  1,098,565 
spindles,  or  330.11  per  cent,  in  South  Carolina.  Considering 
the  capacity  of  spindles,  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  probably  not  greatly  above  that  which  is  indicated 
by  the  actual  number  of  spindles,  since  the  mills  in  this  part  of 
the  country  were  in  advance  of  the  South  in  installing  improve- 
ments in  this  line.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  has  the  num- 
ber of  spindles  in  the  Southern  States  considered  increased  more 
than  three-fold  the  number  reported  in  1890,  but  the  spindles 
themselves  are  of  the  latest  and  most  efficient  types. 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  mule  and  frame  spindles 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  Massachusetts  and  the  three  Southern 
States  considered,  for  the  years  1890  and  1900. 


1890                         1 

i»oo 

Statu. 

Male 

Frame 

1 
ToUl 

Male 

Pntine 

ToUl 

Georgia 

North  Carolina,    .      .      .      . 
South  Carolina,     .      .      .      . 

2,430,719 

20,624 

30,980 

4,000 

3,898,799 

424,928 
806,866 
828,784 

5,824,618  1 

446,452 
&37,786 
832,7^ 

2,566,816 

84,926 
86,362 
10,752 

\ 

6,228,871 

780,619 
1,098,080 
1,420,597 

7,784,687 

816,646 
1,188,482 
1,431,849 

In  Massachusetts,  the  increase  in  1900  in  mule  spindles  was 
125,597,  or  5.17  per  cent,  and  in  frame  spindles,  1,834,572,  or 
54.06  per  cent.  In  the  three  Southern  States  in  1890,  there 
were  only  55,444  mule  spindles;  in  1900,  131,030  were  re- 
ported, an  increase  of  136.33  per  cent,  and  in  conjunction  with 
this  increase  in  mule  spindles  we  have  an  addition  of  2,188,718, 
or  206.37  per  cent,  of  frame  spindles  in  the  same  year. 

It  is  well  known  that  although  for  most  purposes  in  cotton 
manufacturing  the  yarn  made  upon  ring  spindles  is  satisfactory, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  demand  for  slack-twisted  yarn  for 
hosiery  mills  which  has  heretofore  been  produced  by  the  mule 
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only.  Moreover,  a  mechanical  diflSculty  has  been  experienced 
in  employing  ring  spindles  for  spinning  upon  cops,  but  the 
economy  in  the  production  of  yarn  by  the  ring  spindles,  and 
the  fact  that  the  machinery  can  be  operated  by  labor  not  so 
highly  skilled  as  is  required  for  mule  spinning,  undoubtedly 
accounts  for  the  increasing  tendency  to  install  ring  spindles 
in  new  mills.  With  respect  to  the  ring  spindle,  the  quantity 
of  yarn  it  can  make  of  any  particular  count  is  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  speed  of  the  spindle  itself.  Under  prevailing 
conditions,  10,000  revolutions  a  minute  is  a  fair  limit.  At  a 
speed  above  that  the  travelers  are  apt  to  fly  off  badly.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  average  speed  of  the  spindle  on  No.  28  warp 
yarn  is  about  9,000  turns  a  minute.  The  production  of  yarn 
per  spindle  varies  greatly  with  the  number  of  yarn  spun,  and 
the  speed  varies  in  almost  like  proportion ;  that  is,  on  coarse 
yarn  a  spindle  running  7,000  turns  a  minute  is  running  rela- 
tively as  fast  as  when  it  is  going  10,000  turns  a  minute  on  fine 
yarn.* 

During  the  10  years,  1880-1890,  the  number  of  frame 
spindles  sold  by  all  manufacturers  and  placed  in  the  old  and 
new  mills  throughout  the  United  States  was  6,000,193.  The 
corresponding  number  for  the  period  1890-1900  was  8,901,408. 
The  total  for  the  period  of  20  years  exceeds  the  whole  num])er 
of  ring  spindles  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  a  fact  which 
suggests  that  substantially  all  the  spindles  of  older  types  have 
been  replaced.  There  were  in  1880  in  all  the  Northern  States 
10,111,387  spindles.  No  count  was  taken  of  the  number  of 
mule  and  frame  spindles ;  but  during  the  ensuing  decade 
1,569,589  new  ring  spindles  were  placed  in  old  frames,  and 
3,561,896  spindles  in  new  frames  were  installed,  replacing 
either  mules  or  old-fashioned  ring  spindles  thrown  out.  At 
the  time  of  the  Census  of  1890,  there  were  in  Northern  mills 
7,255,369  ring  spindles.  In  the  10  years  ensuing,  3,520,640 
spindles  in  new  frames  w^ere  placed  in  mills  which  were  built 
prior  to  1890,  in  addition  to  1,742,120  spindles  in  old  frames. 
Thus  more  than  one-half  of  the  spindles  in  use  in  1890  in 
Northern  mills  have  since  been  replaced.  The  absolute  increase 
of  spindles  in  the  South  between  1880  and  1890  was  1,011,952. 

*  The  Textile  Industry  of  the  United  States.    Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  number  of  new  spindles  installed  in  that  part  of  the 
country  during  the  same  period  was  868,708.  During  the 
early  years  of  Southern  development,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
equip  the  mills  with  machinery  discarded  by  Northern  mills. 
But  between  1890  and  1900  the  numerical  increase  of  frame 
spindles  in  the  South  was  2,672,128,  and  the  number  of  new 
spindles  was  3,283,884,  showing  that  not  only  were  all,  or 
substantially  all,  the  spindles  in  the  new  mills  of  the  niost 
modern  type,  but  that  about  600,000  old  spindles  in  old  mills 
were  replaced  by  new.* 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of  yarn  spun 
in  1890  and  1900 : 


States. 


AVBBAOB  NUMBBX  OF  YARN 


Georgia, 
North  Carolina, . 
Soatb  Carolina,  . 


25.10 

14.37 
18.8S 
10.04 


From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
number  of  yam  spun  in  the  three  Southern  States  in  1900  as 
compared  with  1890  was  practically  the  same  in  Georgia  and 
advanced  3.53  and  3.91  numbers,  respectively,  in  the  other 
two  States ;  yet  the  average  is  still  below  that  of  Massachusetts 
where  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  spinning  of  coarse, 
medium,  and  fine  yarns.  The  proportional  increase  of  fine 
spinning  in  Massachusetts  was  68  per  cent  more  than  the  in- 
crease of  coarse,  and  101  per  cent  more  than  the  increase  of 
medium  goods ;  but  since  the  actual  increase  in  pounds  of  fine 
yarn  spun  was  less  than  the  increase  in  the  two  other  classes, 
the  general  average  is  slightly  reduced. 

The  next  table  shows  the  aggregate  amount  of  yarn  spun, 
divided  into  coarse,  medium,  and  fine,  in  1890  and  1900,  and 
gives  a  better  idea  of  the  situation  than  can  be  obtained  from 
any  calculation  of  the  average  number. 
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Ammnt  of  Tarn  Spun:  1890^  1900. 


CLASSiriCATIOM. 


I8»0 


Percentac^of 

Incrwae 

InlMHIat 

comMred  with 

ISMI 


31assaclftWi«ftto. 

Number  of  banks  of  vam  spun, 
Number  of  pounds  oi  yarn  spun, 

No.  20  and  under, 

No.  21  to  No.  40 

No.  41  and  over,   .... 

Georgia. 

Number  of  hanks  of  yarn  spun, 
Number  of  pounds  of  yarn  spun, 

No.  20  and  under. 

No.  21  to  No.  40 

North  Carolina. 

Number  of  hanks  of  vam  spun. 
Number  of  pounds  of  yarn  spun, 

No.  20  aud  under. 

No.  21  to  No.  40,    .... 

No.  41  and  over 

South  Carolina. 

Number  of  hanks  of  varn  spun. 
Number  of  pounds  ot  3rarn  spun. 

No.  20  and  under. 

No.  21  to  No.  40,    .... 


308,797,274 

108,234.614 

186,760,241 

18,812,519 


68,832,878 

62,611,129 

6,221,249 


45,048,688 

41,972,080 

3,076,558 


64,520,868 

63,276,593 

1,244,770 


11,100,615.977 

442,588,758 

164,190,852 

836,617,217 

42,731,189 


1,6^,966.417 

116,967,671 

108,276,864 

8,691,307 


2,946,812,689 

166,486,689 

99,021,841 

56,527,996 

886,200 


8,780,694,191 

195,930,440 

182,908,687 

68,026,758 


43.31 

59.05 

26.17 

127.14 


S«.82 

105.81 

39.70 


247.26 

135.92 

1,737.38 


259.37 

149.46 

4,963.33 


From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  in  Massachusetts  the  number 
of  pounds  of  yarn  spun  in  1900  increased  43.31  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  1890;  in  Georgia,  98.82  per  cent;  in  North 
Carolina,  247.26  per  cent;  and  in  South  Carolina,  259.37  per 
cent.  In  the  coarse  numbers,  Massachusetts  shows  an  increase 
in  the  10  years  of  59.05  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  in- 
creases in  Georgia  of  105.81  per  cent;  in  North  Carolina  of 
135.92  per  cent;  and  in  South  Carolina  of  149.46  percent. 
The  only  Southern  State  of  the  three  considered  which  made 
fine  yarns  was  North  Carolina.  In  1890,  this  State  spun  no 
finer  yarns  than  No.  40,  but  in  1900,  it  reported  having 
spun  886,200  pounds  of  yarns  No.  41  and  over.  Massachusetts 
shows  an  increase  in  the  spinning  of  fine  yarns  of  127.14  per 
cent,  but  it  is  in  the  medium  yarns  that  North  and  South 
Carolina  show  their  largest  increases,  that  of  the  former  State 
being  1,737.38  per  cent,  and  of  the  latter  State  4,963.33  per 
cent. 

The  length  of  yarn  spun  is,  in  general,  directly  proportioned 
to  the  speed  of  spindles.  The  weight  of  yarn  spun  upon 
spindles  of  equal  eflSciency  is  proportioned  to  the  coarseness  or 
fineness  of  the  yarn.  Thus  it  might  happen  that  spindles  of  an 
ancient  pattern,  producing  No.  10  yarn,  would  consume  several 
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times  as  much  raw  cotton  as  an  equal  number  of  the  high- 
speed modern  spindles  would  convert  into  No.  50  yarn.  Con- 
sequently, in  studying  the  average  consumption  of  cotton  per 
spindle,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  indication  is  a  re- 
sultant of  two  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions.  In  the 
whole  country,  the  average  consumption  per  spindle  has  risen 
from  70.43  pounds  in  1880,  to  78.79  pounds  in  1890,  and  to 
95.43  pounds  in  1900.  The  increase  is  due  chiefly  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  industry  in  the  South.  For  although  the 
average  increase  per  spindle  in  that  section  is  but  little  more 
than  three  pounds,  yet  the  number  of  spindles  which  consume 
more  than  twice  the  average  of  New  England  spindles  is  three 
times  as  great  as  in  1890,  and  the  proportion  of  the  whole  is 
much  larger.  In  New  England  there  has  been  an  increased 
relative  production  of  fine  yarn,  and  yet  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  cotton  has  increased  by  seven  pounds,  or 
rather  more  than  10  per  cent.  We  may,  perhaps,  infer  that 
the  average  eflSciency  of  spindles  increased  somewhere  between 
one-eighth  and  one-seventh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
consumption  per  spindle  in  the  Southern  States  increased  but 
little  more  than  three  pounds  a  year,  or  about  two  per  cent. 
But  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  yarn  spun 
in  those  States.  For  example,  in  North  Carolina  from  No. 
15.30  to  No.  18.83,  and  in  South  Carolina  from  No.  15.13  to 
No.  19.04.  It  would  require  spindles  averaging  from  20  to  25 
per  cent  greater  eflBciency  to  accomplish  the  conversion  of  an 
equal  weight  of  cotton  into  the  finer  yarn  ;  and  since  the  actual 
consumption  has  also  increased,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
the  average  eflSciency  of  spindles  operated  in  Southern  mills 
has  increased  by  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  and  that  they  are  in 
general  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  country  as  a  whole.* 

The  next  table  is  valuable  for  its  detail  and  for  purposes  of 
comparison  rather  than  for  any  general  deduction  which  might 
be  drawn  from  it.  This  will  appear  from  a  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  although  the  number  of  spindles  to  each  wage 
earner  has  increased  5.64  in  New  England  and  1.42  in  the 
South  in  1900  as  compared  with  1890,  the  two  sections  which 
combined  contain  90  per  cent  of  all  the  spindles  in  the  country, 
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the  Dumber  of  spindles  to  each  wage  earner  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  has  decreased  1.02.  The  explanation  is  a  simple 
one,  namely,  the  marvelous  increase  of  the  industry  in  the 
South,  where  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  a  mill  of  a 
given  size  is  much  greater  than  in  the  large  factory  towns  of 
the  North.  As  employees  become  more  skilled  and  experi- 
enced,  a  greater  amount  of  machinery  can  be  put  in  charge 
of  each  individual.  This  result  is  already  beginning  to  appear 
in  the  labor  returns  of  the  Southern  mills. 


Years 

Waob  Eaxhkrs 

Number 

of 
Spindles 

Mnmber 
of  Spindles 

to 
each  Wage 

Earner 

Labor 

Statks. 

Average 
Number 

Total  Wages 

cost  per 
Spindle 

TSew  England  States, 

1880 
1890 
1900 

126,779 
147,869 
162,294 

$82,170,861 
47,832,948 
56,867,541 

8,682,067 
10,836,165 
12,860,987 

68.68 
78.64 
79.18 

$3.73 
4.41 
4.81 

1880 
1890 
1900 

61,246 
76,644 
92,086 

16,828,671 
25,118,366 
82,327,443 

4,286,084 
6,824.518 
7,784,687 

09.17 
77.10 

84.64 

3.74 
4.31 
4.16 

Bouthem  States 

1880 
1890 
1900 

16,817 
86.416 
97,494 

2,760,986 

7,116,865 

17,601,648 

'642,048 
1,664,000 
4,298,188 

83.82 
42.67 
44.09 

5.(» 
4.56 
4.07 

Georgia, 

1880 
1890 
1900 

6,216 
10,814 
18,288 

1,186,184 
2,167,036 
8,566,961 

196,656 
446,462 
816,646 

81.96 
43.19 
44.61 

6.71 
4.S6 
4.87 

:North  Carolina, 

1880 
1890 
1900 

8,232 

8,515 

80,273 

439.669 
1,475,982 
6,127,087 

92,886 

337,786 

1,133,432 

28.68 
89.67 
87.44 

4.76 
4.37 
4.52 

South  Carolina,      . 

1880 
1890 
1900 

2,018 

8,071 

80,201 

380,844 
1,510,494 
5,066,840 

82334 

882,784 
1,481,349 

40.80 
41.23 
47.39 

4.63 
4.64 
8.54 

The  figures  when  examined  in  detail  are  instructive  and  use- 
ful. It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  spindles  to  each  wage 
earner  has  increased  in  the  two  geographical  divisions  and  in 
^ach  of  the  four  States  considered  in  1900  as  compared  with 
1880.  With  reference  to  the  *' labor  cost  per  spindle,"  it  is 
to  be  said  that  it  shows  an  increase  for  Massachusetts  and 
a  decrease  for  the  three  Southern  States,  indicating  a  certain 
increase  in  wages  in  Massachusetts,  as  the  column  showing 
the  relation  of  the  number  of  spindles  to  that  of  wage  earners 
indicates  an  increase  in  skill.  But,  even  here,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  figures  with  extreme  caution,  for  the  problem 
is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  premising  an  equal 
amount  of  skill  on  the  part  of  operatives,  a  coarse-goods  mill 
requires  more  machinery  and  more  hands  for  a  given  amount  of 
output  than  a  fine-goods  mill.     The  average  spinning  in  the 
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South  is  coarser  than  that  in  Massachusetts,  and  consequently 
a  larger  force  is  required.  Moreover,  the  matter  of  labor  cost 
per  spindle  is  further  complicated  by  the  consideration  of  hours 
of  labor  in  a  working  day,  of  the  proportion  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, as  compared  with  men,  employed,  and  of  other  elements 
of  greater  or  less  importance.  The  table  invites  the  attention 
of  students  of  industrial  conditions  and  is  given  here  primarily 
for  their  benefit,  but  no  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  the 
figures  without  first  carefully  weighing  all  the  special  conditions 
applying  to  the  problem  in  each  State,  and  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance to  the  special  conditions  prevailing  in  each  of  the  indi- 
vidual manufacturing  cities.* 

The  most  important  advance '  in  machinery  during  the  30 
years  ending  in  1900  has  been  in  the  loom,  and  the  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  looms  in  1870  and  1900  for  each 
of  the  States  under  consideration  : 


Statkb. 


Ndxbkb  or  Looms 


1870 


Georgia,  . 
North  Carolina,  . 
South  Carolina,  . 


66,848 

1,887 
618 
746 


179,280 

19,898 
26,469 
42,663 


IMCBSASB  IM  1000 
AS  COXPAlUn  WITH  1870 


Namber 


128,967 

17,606 
24,861 
41,918 


Percentages 


228.94 

927.72 
4,021.20 
6,626.68 


The  number  of  looms  used  in  Massachusetts  increased  123,- 
937  in  1900  as  compared  with  1870;  in  Georgia,  17,506;  in 
North  Carolina,  24,851 ;  and  in  South  Carolina,  41,918.  Dis- 
tributing: the  looms  in  use  in  1890  and  1900  into  classes  of 


goods  made  we  obtain  the  following : 


Massacuusbtts 

Okoroia 

NOKTH 

Garolima 

1           SODTU 

1     Cakolina 

Classifioatiov  or  Loons. 

1800 

IMO 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 

On  plain  cloths : 

Less  than  28  inches  wide, . 

28  to  82  inches  wide,     . 

.t2  to  86  Inches  wide,    . 

More  than  86  inches  wide, . 

On  twills  including  satteens, 

On  fancy  weaves, 

On  bags  and  other  special 

fabrics, 

6,907 
48,717 
21,680 
26,024 
18,896 
10,669 

345 

11,079 
61,177 
26,836 
89,416 
28,213 
28,748 

812 

1,434 
1,613 
8,916 
906 
717 
1,326 

660 

816 
4,409 
6,662 
6,261 
1.163 

463 

129 

1 

2,761 

3,174 

806 

339 

73 

4 

107 

7,241 
3,306 
3,261 
7,111 
1,499 
2,735 

814 

1.215 
1,606 
8,826 
1,001 
898 

2,171 

6,664 

15,939 

15,040 

3,729 

100 

20 

Totals, 

183,227 

179,280  1 

10,459 

19,893  1 

r 

7,2.^4 

25,469 

8,546 

1 

42,663 
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An  increase  in  the  10  years  is  noted  in  Massachusetts  in 
every  instance  save  the  last,  namely,  looms  on  bags  and  other 
special  fabrics.  In  Georgia,  the  largest  increase  may  be  seen 
in  the  looms  making  goods  more  than  36  inches  wide.  Here 
the  increase  is  from  905  looms  in  1890  to  6,261  looms  in  1900, 
an  increase  of  5,356  looms,  or  591.82  per  cent.  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  show  large  increases  in  looms  more 
than  36  inches  wide,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  widths,  and 
the  increases  are  larger  in  proportion  than  the  increases  shown 
for  Massachusetts. 

So  far  as  the  equipment  of  the  Southern  mills  in  the  matter 
of  looms  is  concerned,  they  are  certainly  more  advanced  than 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  Massachusetts  not  by  any  means 
excepted.  Nearly  all  the  Southern  mills  are  equipped  with  the 
Northrop  loom,  which  is  considered  the  most  improved  and 
supplied  with  the  latest  inventions.  The  great  advantage,  so 
far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  operative 
can  attend  to  from  16  to  20  of  these  looms,  and  therefore  the 
Southern  mills  look  upon  the  Northrop  as  a  means  of  salvation 
in  their  present  shortage  of  help. 

The  problem  of  the  loom,  so  far  as  necessary  stoppages  are 
concerned,  has  been  most  difficult.  For  spinning,  the  process, 
whether  on  the  mule  or  on  the  frame,  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
continuous,  the  time  required  for  doffing  forming  but  an  inap- 
preciable part  of  the  whMe.  But  the  capacity  of  the  shuttle  is 
limited.  In  the  manufacture  of  medium  shirtings  or  print 
cloths,  at  the  speed  at  which  modern  looms  are  run,  the  yarn 
in  the  shuttle  box  is  exhausted  in  about  eight  minutes.  If  the 
yarn  is  coarser  and  the  speed  the  same,  the  shuttle  needs  to  be 
changed  still  oftener.  Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  labor  in  weav- 
ing is  fully  one-half  the  labor  cost  of  converting  a  pound  of  i*aw 
cotton  into  cloth,  the  importance  of  reducing  or  of  obviating 
altogether  the  time  occupied  in  changing  shuttles  is  too  evident 
to  be  more  than  stated. 

Within  the  past  15  years  the  principle  so  long  sought  has 
been  found  in  the  Northrop  loom,  but  it  consists  in  giving  the 
shuttle  a  fresh  supply  of  weft  without  removing  it  from  the 
loom,  rather  than  in  changing  the  shuttle  while  the  loom  is  in 
motion.  This  loom  has  two  fundamental  improvements,  the 
filling-changing  mechanism  and  the  warp-stopping  device.     By 
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the  first,  the  time  of  stoppage  on  account  of  exhausted  shuttles 
is  wholly  saved.  By  the  second,  the  machine  is  stopped 
instantly  upon  the  breaking  of  a  single  warp  thread.  In  com- 
bination, they  add  greatly  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
weaver  whose  time  is  usually  occupied  in  replacing  empty 
shuttles  and  in  mending  broken  warp  threads.  The  first  is  the 
more  important,  inasmuch  as  the  failure  to  repair  warp  breaks 
merely  causes  an  imperfection  in  the  weaving,  which  is  toler- 
ated in  many  classes  of  goods ;  whereas  an  empty  shuttle  means 
a  stoppage  of  the  loom.  The  filling-changing  mechanism  re- 
duces to  a  small  fraction  the  time  needed  to  supply  looms  with 
weft,  and  thus  leaves  most  of  the  weaver's  time  free  to  repair 
warp  breaks.  His  capacity  is,  therefore,  increased  to  the  num- 
ber of  looms  for  which  he  can  perform  this  service ;  practically, 
to  double,  or  more  than  double,  the  number  of  plain  looms  which 
he  could  tend.* 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  increase  in  the  selling  value  of  the 
product  in  Massachusetts  and  the  States  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  the  following  table  is  presented 
which  shows  the  value  of  goods  made  in  1870  and  1900  with 
the  increase  in  the  30  years  expressed  in  amounts  and  per- 
centages : 


Statbs. 


Georgia,     . 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 


Valur  or  Goods  Madb 


1870 


$59,498,158 

3,648,973 
1,345,052 
1,529,987 


1900 


$110,478,827 

18,457,645 
28,872,798 
29,723,919 


IMCBBASB  III  1000 
A8  COKPARKD  WITH  1870 


Amounts 


Percentages 


$50,985,174 

14,808,672 
27,027,746 
28,193,982 


85.70 

405.83 
2,009.42 
1,842.82 


It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  while  cotton  manufacturing  in 
the  South  is  comparatively  a  new  venture,  in  the  North  it  is  an 
old  and  established  matter ;  yet  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
Massachusetts  is  relatively  small  .although  the  amount  is  very 
considerable.  It  may  be  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to 
look  back  30  years  before  1870  at  the  value  of  product  in  the 
Massachusetts  mills  and  compare  the  progress  in  this  Common- 
wealth with  that  of  the  three  Southern  States.  In  1840  the 
product  in  Massachusetts  was  valued  at  $16,553,423,  and  in 
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1870  at  $59,493,153.  The  increase  in  the  last-named  year 
was  $42,939,730,  or  259.40  per  cent;  yet  on  the  basis  of  per- 
centages the  South  has  made  proportionately  greater  strides 
in  the  30  years  since  it  began  to  manufecture  cotton  goods  than 
did  Massachusetts  in  the  30  years  of  her  early  history.  This, 
while  interesting,  might  easily  be  misleading,  for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  ready  capital  is  now  more  general  and  is  look- 
ing for  investment  much  more  eagerly  than  when  this  industry 
was  first  started  in  Massachusetts.  But  it  is  without  doubt 
indicative  of  the  South's  strides  in  manufacturing.  Greater 
progress  has  been  made  in  machinery  since  1870  than  between 
1840  and  1870,  and  the  new  establishments  in  the  South  have 
had  greater  advantages  in  equipping  their  mills  than  was  pos- 
sible for  Massachusetts  60  years  ago. 

We  next  show  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  goods  made 
in  the  three  Southern  States,  in  comparison  with  Massachusetts, 
for  the  two  Census  years  1890  and  1900,  together  with  the  aver- 
age selling  value  of  the  kinds  of  goods  by  the  square  yard,  and 
the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  selling  value. 

Kinds  of  Goods  Made:  1890,  1900. 
Plain  Cloths  for  Printing  or  Converting. 


Statbs. 

NuMBBS  Of  Squabs  Yabds  Pboddobd 

AVBBAOB  SBLUMO 

Valdb  PBB 

Sqdabb  Yabd 

Pereent- 

ageaof 

Increase 

18»0 

1900 

Increase 

or  Decrease 

In  1000 

1800 

lOOO 

or  De- 
crease in 
1000 

MasBAcliasette « 

Georgia,    .... 
North  Carolina,     . 
South  Carolina,     . 

610,200,586 

20,162,800 

600,000 

1,350,000 

927,406,189 

6,218,696 

61,244,944 

176,191,634 

+317,904,668 

-13,989,206 

+50,644,944 

+173,841,684 

$0.0449 

0.0486 
0.0417 
0.04 

$0.0344 

0.0845 
0.0879 
0.0854 

—23.89 

—29.01 

—9.11 

—11.50 

Broum  or  Bleached  Sheetings  and  Shirtings. 


IImBB»«liaBeitB, 

Georgia,     . 
Mortli  Carolina,     . 
South  Carolina, 


279,878,812 

64,918,249 
16,810,948 
89,909,844 


176,283,924 

181,789,917 

88,086,411 

283,106,883 


—103,694,888 

+76,821,668 

+71,274,463 

+193,196,089 


$0.0588 

0.063 

0.0582 

0.0492 


$0.0525 

0.0389 
0.0394 
0.0406 


—10.71 

—86.60 
-25.94 
—17.07 


Drills^  TwilU^  and  Satteens. 


Georgia,     . 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 


104,490,714 

11,608,701 

651,849 

32,482,976 


107,143,448 

36,798,866 

2,U.'{6,404 

127,846,936 


+2,652,729 

+25,190,166 

+2,283,555 

+95,418,960 


$0.0748 

0.0677 
0.0966 
0.0683 


$0,067 

0.0606 
0.0478 
0.0458 


—10.48 

— 85.S6 
-^.47 
—27.66 
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Enn>s  OF  Goods  Made  :  1890,  1900  —  Conoloded. 

Ginghams. 


SfTATMM 

NUMBBt  OP  SQUAEB  TABDS  PSODDCBD 

Atbbaob  Bblliho 
Valub  fbb 

B<iUARB  YaHD 

Peroent- 

BgMOf 

Increase 

1S90 

IMO 

IncreaM 
orDecreate 

18M 

1900 

or  De- 
crease In 
1»00 

M«M»eli«Mtto, 

Georgia,    .... 
North  Carolina,     . 
South  Carolina, 

68,926,894 

24,886,896 

66,684,868 

8,749,812 

68,982,868 

26,802,«64 
79.681,131 
16,752,808 

—9,994,086 

4-916,668 

+22,898,278 

+8,006,496 

$0.0961 

0.0688 
0.0686 
0.0626 

$0.0782 

0.0442 
0.0478 
0.0481 

—28.88 

—17.84 
—10.66 
-28.04 

Tick8j  Denims^  and  Stripes. 


Goorsls, 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 


61,192,428 

879,990 
28,987 


68,794,896 

16,971,764 

28,228,007 

1,802,138 


+2,601,972 

+9,102,067 

+22,848,017 

+1,773.161 


$0.10 

0.074 

0.0992 

0.07 


$0.0848 

0.0618 
0.1086 
0.0772 


—16.70 

—16.49 

+0.48 

+10.29 


Considering  the  first  section  of  the  preceding  table,  we  see 
that  in  1890  the  mills  of  Massachusetts  produced  610,200,536 
square  yards  of  plain  cloths  for  printing  or  converting,  and  in 
1900,  927,405,189  square  yards.  This  was  an  increase  in 
the  last-named  year  of  317,204,653  square  yards,  or  51.98  per 
cent.  The  average  selling  value  per  square  yard  in  1890  was 
slightly  over  four  cents,  and  in  1900  a  trifle  over  three  cents, 
a  decrease  of  23.39  per  cent.  In  Georgia,  a  decrease  of 
13,939,205  square  yards  is  to  be  noted  for  1900  in  comparison 
with  1890,  and  a  decrease  of  29.01  per  cent  in  the  average 
selling  value  for  each  square  yard.  North  Carolina  exhibits 
an  increase  of  over  50  million  square  yards  in  product  and  a 
decrease  of  9.11  per  cent  in  the  average  selling  value.  South 
Carolina  shows  an  increase  of  over  173  million  square  yards 
and  a  decrease  of  11.50  per  cent  in  the  selling  value  of  each 
square  yard.  Together  the  three  Southern  States  show  an 
increase  of  952.58  per  cent  in  the  production  of  plain  cloths 
against  the  increase  of  51.98  per  cent  for  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  shows  a  decrease  of  37.01  per  cent  in  the 
production  of  sheetings  and  shirtings  against  the  increase  of 
21.11  per  cent  for  the  three  Southern  States.  A  small  increase 
of  2.54  per  cent  is  shown  for  Massachusetts  in  the  production 
of  drills,  twills,  and  satteens,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
274.96  per  cent  for  the  three  Southern  States.     Massachusetts 
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shows  a  loss  of  15.63  per  cent  in  the  manufacture  of  ginghams, 
while  the  three  Southern  States  exhibit  an  increase  of  35.44 
per  cent.  In  the  manufacture  of  ticks,  denims,  and  stripes, 
Massachusetts  shows  an  increase  of  but  4.25  per  cent,  against 
the  increase  of  378.45  per  cent  for  the  three  States  of  Georgia 
and  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  selling  values  of  the  kinds 
of  goods  made  almost  uniformly  exhibit  decreases,  the  only 
percentages  of  increase  being  shown  for  the  Carolinas  in  the 
selling  values  of  ticks,  denims,  and  stripes. 

The  next  table  shows  the  average  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  1870  and  1900  for  the  three  Southern  States  under 
consideration  in  comparison  with  Massachusetts. 


BTATI8. 


avkraok  nukber  of 
Pkksuks  Emplotkd 


1870 


llMM»«liaaetis, 

Georgia,  . 
North  Carolina,  . 
South  Carolina,  . 


43,613 

2,846 
1,458 
1,123 


1900 


92,085 

18,288 
30,273 
30,201 


INCBKASB  IV  1000 
AS  COKPARBD  WITH  1(170 


Naml»er 


48,578 

16,487 
28,i<20 
29,078 


Peroentaces 


111.63 

542.41 
1,983.48 
2,589.31 


Massachusetts,  with  its  old  mills  running  almost  to  full 
capacity,  naturally  shows  a  smaller  percentage  of  gain  in  the 
30  years  than  is  shown  for  the  Southern  States  considered ; 
yet,  numerically,  the  average  number  employed  in  1900  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  in  any  one  of  the  three  Southern  States 
considered. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of  persons 
employed  to  each  establishment : 


Statu. 


Haf»sa«liaaetto, 

Georgia,     . 
North  Carolina, 
Soath  Carolina, 


AVBRAOB  NUMBRS 

or  PBB80H8  PBB  £s- 

TABLI8RMB1IT 


1870 


228 

84 
44 

94 


566 

278 
171 
878 


IMCRBABB  m  1900 
AS  COMPARBD  WITH  1870 


Nomber 


337 

189 
127 
284 


Pereenti««i 


147.81 

226.00 
288.64 
802.13 


In  each  Massachusetts  mill,  on  an  average,  565  persons  were 
employed  in  1900.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  found  in 
South  Carolina  where,  on  an  average,  each  mill  had  378  persons 
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employed,  followed  by  Georgia  with  273,  and  North  Carolina 
Avith  171.  A  comparison  of  the  average  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed to  a  spindle  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Statu. 


AVBKAOI  Ndmbkb 

OF  PSBaONS  EXPLOTBD 

FKH  HPIWDLK 


1870 


Georgia,  . 
North  Carolina, 
Soath  Carolina, 


00 

30 
27 
31 


1900 


85 

45 
87 

47 


IKCBBASS  IV  ISOO 
A8  COMPAHKD  WITH  1870 


Number 


25 

16 
10 
16 


PtroenUfM 


41.67 

50.00 
87.04 
51.61 


On  the  basis  of  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  to 
a  spindle,  Massachusetts  shows  an  increase  in  employment  of 
41.67  per  cent;  Georgia,  50  per  cent;  North  Carolina,  37.04 
per  cent;  and  South  Carolina,  51.61  per  cent,  in  the  30  years 
ending  in  1900.  Massachusetts  employs  more  persons  to  a 
spindle  than  any  one  of  the  three  Southern  States. 

In  the  next  table  we  show  the  eflSciency  of  the  operative 
as  indicated  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  cotton  consumed  to 
each  person  employed. 


Statm. 


AVBSAOB  MUMBBB  OP 

PoDHDs  OP  CorroK  Combdmbd 

PBB  PBBSOH  EMPLOTBD 


1870 


UmmmUUf 

Georjcla, 

North  Carolina,  . 

South  Carolina,  . 


8,003 

3,F37 
2,917 
4,286 


1800 


6,091 

7,969 
6,281 
7,617 


IMCBBASB  IB  1808 
COMPABBD  WITH  1870 


Namber 


8,088 

4,182 
8,364 
8,881 


Percentages 


102.88 

107.69 

115.82 

79.82 


From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  in  Massachusetts,  in  1870,  each 
employee,  on  an  average,  was  able  to  manipulate  3,003  pounds 
of  raw  cotton,  and  in  1900  the  average  number  of  pounds  to  an 
operative  was  6,091,  an  increase  of  3,088  pounds,  or  102.83 
per  cent,  to  each  employee.  The  percentage  of  increase  in 
quantity  handled  by  each  operative  in  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina  exceeded  this  percentage,  but  that  of  South  Carolina  fell 
below  it. 

In  the  next  table  w^e  consider  the  efficiency  of  the  operative 
as  indicated  by  the  selling  value  of  goods  made. 
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STATS8. 


AVKRAOB  8KLUVO 

Valdk  op  PKODDCT  PBB 

AVBXAOB  £M1>L0TBB 


1870 


Georgia,  . 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 


tlJKJ 

1,882 

926 

1,362 


199% 


$1,900 

1,010 
987 
984 


IMCUCABB  OR  DB- 

OBBABB  Xir  190#  AS  COM- 

PABBD  WITH  187# 


Amonnta 


—$187 

—278 

+11 
-S78 


Penwntsces 


—12.22 

-^1.38 

+1.19 

—97.76 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  efficieacy  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts operative  based  on  the  selling  value  of  product  in  1900 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  Southern  operative.  As  compared 
with  1870,  however,  the  operatives  of  all  the  States  considered, 
except  those  of  North  Carolina,  exhibit  a  decrease  of  productive 
capacity,  so  far  as  value  is  concerned. 

Turning  now  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sexes  em- 
ployed, we  show  the  men  and  women  16  years  of  age  and  over 
and  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  Massachusetts,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  for  the  years  1870,  1880, 
1890,  and  1900. 


Relative  Proportions  of  the  Sexes, 


States  avd  Ybabs. 


Average 
Number  of 
Pcnons  Em- 
ployed 


MftasaelaaBettB. 

1870,  .  .  . 

1880,  .  .  . 

1890,  .  .  . 

1900,  .  .  . 

Geoni^a. 

1870,  .  .  . 

1880,  .  .  . 

1890,  .  .  . 

1900,  .  .  . 

North  Carolina. 

1870,  .  .  . 

1880,  .  .  . 

1890.  .  .  . 

lOOO,  .  .  . 

South  Carolina. 

1870,  .  .  . 

1880,  .  .  . 

1890,  .  .  . 

1900,  .  .  . 


43,512 
61,844 
75,544 
92,085 


2,846 

6,349 

10,314 

18,283 


1,453 

3,343 

8,515 

30,273 


1,123 

2,053 

8,071 

30,201 


RBLATITB  PBOPOVnOXS  OF  — 


Men,  16  Yean 
andOrer 


81.47 
86.82 
48.82 
48.98 


40.30 
81.30 
37.32 
39.98 


17.76 
26.17 
32.74 
42.22 


25.78 
83.90 
a').30 
44.43 


Women,  16 
Tears  and  OTcr 


Children  under 
16  Tears 


65.31 
50.98 
60.77 
44.69 


37.95 
46.48 
38.83 
35.62 


63.04 
51.66 
42.94 
84.23 


45.24 
37.60 
38.04 
28.72 


13.32 

12.36 

6.41 

6.43 


81.75 
88.82 
83.85 
24.50 


19.90 
23.17 
84.38 
23.65 


29.08 
88.50 
26.66 
86.85 


For  Massachusetts,  in  1870,  the  number  of  men  16  years  of 
age  and  over  has  increased  from  about  31  (31.47)  in  each  one 
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hundred  persons  employed  to  nearly  49  (48.98)  in  1900 ;  the 
number  of  women  16  years  and  over  has  decreased  from  about 
55  (55.31)  to  nearly  45  (44.59)  ;  and  the  number  of  children 
under  16  years  from  about  13  (13.22)  in  each  one  hundred  to 
about  six  (6.43)  in  1900. 

In  Georgia,  in  1870,  the  men  16  years  of  age  and  over 
numbered  about  40  (40.30)  in  each  one  hundred  persons 
employed,  and  in  1900  practically  the  same  proportion  (39.98) 
obtained ;  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  numbered  nearly  38 
(37.95)  in  each  one  hundred  in  1870,  but  dropped  to  nearly 
36  (35.52)  in  1900;  the  children  under  16  years  of  age  num- 
bered nearly  22  (21.75)  in  each  one  hundred  in  1870  and 
increased  to  nearly  25  (24.50)  in  1900. 

The  greatest  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  sexes 
is  found  in  North  Carolina  where  in  1870  the  men  16  years  of 
age  and  over  numbered  nearly  18  (17.76)  in  each  one  hun- 
dred, increasing  to  about  42  (42.22)  in  1900.  The  women  16 
years  of  age  and  over  numbered  about  63  (63.04)  in  1870 
and  decreased  to  about  34  (34.23)  in  1900,  while  the  children 
employed  numbered  about  19  (19.20)  in  each  one  hundred  in 
1870  and  increased  to  nearly  24  (23.55)  in  1900. 

South  Carolina  exhibits  an  increase  in  relative  proportion  of 
men  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  1870  as  compared  with  1900, 
while  women  and  children  show  a  decrease. 

In  the  next  table  we  present  the  average  number  of  skilled 
operatives  in  1900  by  three  classes  of  occupations  for  the  four 
States  considered. 


SSILLBO  OpSRATIVBS  BY  CLA88U. 
CAVBKAQB  NUMBKB.) 

Mauacbu- 
setu 

Georgia 

North 
Carolina 

Sooth 
Carolina 

Spinners,  Mule, 

2,877 

212 

42 

67 

Men,  16  yean  and  over,        .... 
Women,  16  years  and  over,  .... 
Children  under  16  years,      .... 

2,345 
40 
92 

128 

84 

42 

45 

16 

6 

Spinnere,  Frame. 

9,287 

8,816 

8,257 

8,244 

Men,  16  years  and  over,       .... 
Women,  16  years  and  over,  .... 
Children  ander  16  years,      .... 

1,918 
6,259 
1,110 

872 

878 
2,571 

1,882 
2,624 
4,241 

1.847 
1,984 
4,918 

Weavere, 

81,106 

4,868 

7,247 

9,578 

Men,  16  years  and  over,        .... 
Women,  16  years  and  over,  .... 
Children  under  16  years,       .... 

14,038 

16,557 

511 

2,196 

2,577 

90 

8,739 

8,265 

248 

5,848 

8,641 

594 
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Reducing  the  above  figures  to  percentages  we  obtain  the 
following  table : 


Skilled  Opbrativks  bt  Classks. 

(AVBftAOS  NUMBKB.) 

MBMBCha- 

•etu 

GeoriKla 

North 
Carolina 

South 
CaroUna 

Spinners,  Mule. 

Men,  16  years  and  over, 

Women,  16  years  and  over 

Children  under  16  years, 

Spinnera,  Frame. 

Men,  16  years  and  over, 

Women,  16  years  and  over,       .... 
Children  under  16  years 

Weavers. 

Men,  16  years  and  over, 

Women,  16  years  and  over,       .... 
Children  under  16  years 

100.00 

94.46 
1.68 
3.87 

100.00 

20.66 
67.40 
11.96 

100.00 

45.13 

53.23 

1.64 

100.00 
60.38 

89.62 

100.00 

9.76 
22.88 
67.87 

100.00 

45.16 

62.99 

1.85 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

16.86 
31.78 
51.36 

100.00 

61.60 

46.06 

3.85 

100.00 

67.16 

2S.8S 

8.96 

100.00 

16.34 
24.07 
69.69 

100.00 

55.78 

38.02 

6.20 

In  1900,  the  average  number  of  mule  spinners  employed  in 
the  Massachusetts  cotton  mills  was  2,377,  including  2,245  men, 
16  years  of  age  and  over ;  40  women,  16  years  of  age  and  over ; 
and  92  children  under  16  years  of  age.  In  other  words,  out  of 
every  one  hundred  mule  spinners  employed  in  the  Massachusetts 
cotton  mills  on  the  average,  94  were  men,  two  were  women,  and 
four  were  children.  In  Georgia,  out  of  each  one  hundred  mule 
spinners  employed,  nearly  40  (39.62)  were  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  and  in  South  Carolina  nearly  9  (8.96)  out  of 
every  one  hundred  mule  spinners  were  children  under  16  years 
of  age.  Considering  the  frame  spinners,  we  find  that  children 
were  employed  much  more  extensively  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  than  in  Massachusetts,  the  pro- 
portions being  67  out  of  every  100  in  Georgia,  51  out  of  every 
100  in  North  Carolina,  and  nearly  60  out  of  every  100  in 
South  Carolina.  Among  the  frame  spinners  for  Massachu- 
setts, a  larger  proportion  of  women  were  employed  than  in  the 
three  Southern  States,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost 
the  same  percentage  which  represents  the  number  of  women 
employed  in  Massachusetts,  67.40  in  each  one  hundred,  is 
found  against  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  Georgia. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  for  Massachusetts 
and  the  three  Southern  States  considered  for  the  years  1870 
and  1900  as  regards  total  amount  paid  in  wages : 
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Status. 


Total  Amoukt  Paid 
n  Waqks 


lli7« 


Geoivia, 

North  Carolina,  . 

South  Carolina,   . 


$13,689,806 

611.868 
182,U61 
257,680 


1900 


$1»,I»7,44S 

8,666,851 
6,1*7,087 
6,066,840 


IKCBKASB  in  1900 
COMPAaSD  WITH   1S7# 


Amonntt 


$18,788,188 

2,065,083 
4.944,186 
4,809,160 


PeroentagM 


187.88 

482.96 
2,702.44 
1,866.83 


The  increase  in  wages  in  Massachusetts  amounted  to  $18,- 
738,138,  or  137.89  per  cent,  in  1900  as  compared  with  the 
period  30  years  before.  Of  the  three  Southern  States,  North 
Carolina  exhibits  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase,  and  aside 
from  the  normal  increase  in  wages,  which  would  be  expected 
from  the  natural  increase  in  number  of  persons  employed,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  in  this  State  24  more  men  were  employed 
in  each  one  hundred  persons  in  1900  than  in  1870  and  29 
less  women,  naturally  increasing  to  some  extent  the  total 
amount  paid  in  wages.  This  is  perhaps  more  forcibly  brought 
out  in   the  table  which  follows  showing  the  average  yearly 


earnings : 


Statu. 


Georgia,  . 
North  Carolina,  . 
Soath  Carolina,  . 


AVBBAOB  YBABLY 

Eabbinos 


1S70 


1900 


$312.81 

214.99 
126.91 
229.46 


$861.06 

195.10 
169.86 
167.77 


IMCKBABI  OB  DB- 

CBBA8B  IK  1000  AS  OOX< 

PABBD  WITH  1S70 


AmounU 


Percentages 


+$38.75 

—19.89 
+43.45 
—61.69 


+12.41 

-9.26 
+31.51 
—26.88 


In  1900,  Massachusetts  paid  its  cotton  mill  operatives,  with- 
out regard  to  sex  or  age,  almost  twice  as  much  as  any  one  of 
the  three  Southern  States  considered.  In  1870,  the  cotton 
mill  operatives  of  Massachusetts  were  paid  on  an  average 
$312.31,  and  $351.06  in  1900,  an  increase  of  $38.75,  or  12.41 
per  cent.  Of  the  Southern  States  considered,  North  Carolina 
only  shows  an  increase,  owing  doubtless  to  the  increase  in  men 
employed,  over  women  and  children,  as  previously  noted.  Both 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  exhibit  decreases  in  the  average 
yearly  earnings,  the  decrease  in  the  first  named  State  being 
9.25  per  cent  and  in  the  latter,  26.88  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  shows,  for  the  year  1900,  the  average 
yearly  earnings  of  men,  women,  and  children  fot  Massachu- 
setts in  comparison  with  the  three  Southern  States : 


States. 


AvsaAOB  Ybablt  Eawimos— !••• 


Men,  16  Yean 
and  Over 


Women,  16 
Yean  and  Over 


Children 
der  !•  Yean 


Georgia,     . 
Nortn  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 


$406.68 

S48.84 
216.39 
207.58 


$313.10 

195.60 
157.18 
170.37 


$196.19 

107.48 

102.76 

99.13 


It  has  been  noted  that  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  all  em- 
ployees considered  were  almost  twice  as  high  in  Massachusetts 
as  in  the  three  Southern  States.  Considering  the  classes  of 
employees  separately,  the  men  cotton  mill  operatives  of  Georgia 
earned  on  the  average  61.21  per  cent  of  the  amount  earned  by 
the  Massachusetts  men  ;  of  North  Carolina,  53.34  per  cent ;  and 
of  South  Carolina,  51.17  per  cent.  The  women  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  Georgia  earned  annually  62.47  per  cent  of  the  amount 
earned  by  Massachusetts  women ;  those  of  North  Carolina, 
50.20  per  cent;  and  those  of  South  Carolina,  54.41  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  earned  annually  by  the  women  cotton  mill  oper- 
atives of  Massachusetts.  When  we  consider  the  children  we 
find  that  those  employed  in  the  Georgia  mills  earned  54.23 
per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  to  such  operatives  in  Massachu- 
setts, while  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  mills  the 
percentages  were  51.85  and  50.02,  respectively. 

Retrospect  of  Massachusetts  Conditions. 

Let  us  consider  the  condition  of  the  South  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  early  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1832,  the  mill  centres  of  Massachusetts  were  little 
more  than  country  villages  without  the  stir  and  bustle  we  find 
now  in  the  South.  Corporations  were  about  starting  and 
cotton  mills  wore  building.  Help  was  in  great  demand  and 
stories  were  told  of  the  new  factory  places,  and  the  high  (for 
the  times)  wages  that  were  offered  to  all  classes  of  work- 
people; stories  that  reached  the  ears  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  farmers  and  mechanics  and  gave  new  life  to  the  lonely  and 
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dependent  women  in  distant  towns  and  farmhouses.  The 
opportunity  was  there  and  was  seized  upon  by  these  needy 
people,  and  they  hastened  to  leave  their  poor  farms  and  meagre 
living  for  the  vision  of  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  textile 
rainbow.  «<The  mechanic  and  machinist  came,  each  with  his 
home-made  chest  of  tools,  and  his  wife  and  little  ones.  The 
widow  came  with  her  little  flock  and  her  scknty  housekeeping 
goods  to  open  a  boarding  house  or  variety  store,  and  so  pro- 
vide a  home  for  her  fatherless  children."  Young  girls  came 
from  all  parts  of  New  England,  and  so  great  was  the  demand 
for  <*help"  that  the  mills  employed  men  to  collect  them  at  so 
much  a  head,  and  deliver  them  at  the  factories.  Some  were 
daughters  of  professional  men  or  teachers,  whose  mothers,  left 
widows,  were  struggling  to  maintain  the  younger  children,  and 
needed  assistance  to  educate  the  little  ones.  A  few  were  the 
daughters  of  persons  in  reduced  circumstances,  who  left  home 
ostensibly  '*on  a  visit"  and  surreptitiously  sent  their  wages 
back  to  aid  the  family  purse;  and  some  were  the  grand- 
daughters of  patriots  who  had  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  had 
lost  the  family  means  in  the  war  for  Independence.  Many 
farmers'  daughters  came  to  earn  money  to  complete  their 
wedding  outfit,  or  buy  the  bride's  share  of  housekeeping 
articles.* 

These  early  mill  girls  were  of  difierent  ages.  Some  were 
not  over  10  years  of  age ;  a  few  were  in  middle  life,  but  the 
majority  were  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25.  The  very  young 
girls  were  called  **  doffers."  They  worked  about  fifteen 
minutes  every  hour  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  their  own. 
If  the  overseer  was  kind,  they  were  allowed  to  read,  knit,  or 
go  outside  the  mill  yard  to  play.  They  were  paid  $2  a  week. 
The  working  hours  of  all  the  girls  extended  from  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the  evening,  with  one  half-hour 
for  breakfast  and  the  same  for  dinner.  Even  the  dofifers  were 
forced  to  be  on  duty  nearly  14  hours  a  day. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  workingmen  of  New  England 
met  and  adopted  resolutions  setting  forth  the  burdens  suffered 
by  the  laboring   classes  from  excessive  hours   of  labor  and 
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various  other  causes.  In  1834,  a  meeting  was  called  to  form  a 
general  trade  union,  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Boston  refused  the  use  of  a  hall  for  an  evening 
meeting  to  discuss  the  ten-hour  movement.  In  1842,  the  law 
provided  that  children  under  12  years  of  age  should  not  be  em- 
ployed over  10  hours  a  day.  In  1845  and  1850,  an  eleven-hour 
law  was  demanded  from  the  legislature,  but  each  time  all  efforts 
in  this  direction  were  defeated.  In  1847,  on  invitation  of  Mr. 
William  Schouler,  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Lowell, 
several  mill  girls  went  before  the  legislative  Committee  on  the 
Hours  of  Labor,  then  sitting  at  the  State  House,  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  Lowell  operatives  on  this  question.  In 
1866,  a  compromise  measure  was  passed  which  provided  that 
children  under  10  years  of  age  should  not  be  employed  and 
those  under  14  years  should  be  employed  but  eight  hours  in  a 
day.  In  1874,  a  ten-hour  law  was  passed,  and  some  of  the 
little  doffer  girls  of  Lowell  were  old  enough  then  to  appear 
before  the  legislative  committee  and  plead  for  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor. 

At  the  time  the  Lowell  cotton  mills  were  established,  the 
social  position  of  the  factory  girl  had  greatly  deteriorated.  The 
managers  of  the  mills  of  Lowell,  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of 
the  native-born  girls,  offered  what  appeared  then  to  be  high 
wages  for  services,  and  at  the  beginning  only  a  few  availed 
themselves  of  the  opening,  but  in  a  short  time  the  stories  of 
the  high  wages,  good  employment,  and  pleasant  surroundings, 
induced  more  and  more  to  come  until  the  mills  became  filled 
with  strong,  hearty,  and  energetic  New  England  women.  The 
majority  of  those  who  came  lived  at  the  "  corporation  boarding 
houses"  where  everything  was  done  to  make  life  agreeable. 
These  houses  belonged  to  the  mills,  and  were  usually  kept  by 
widows,  some  of  whom  were  the  mothers  of  the  mill  girls. 
Evening  schools  were  established  and  they  were  well  filled 
by  those  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  1836  a 
law  was  passed  which  compelled  every  child  under  14  years 
of  age  to  go  to  school  three  months  in  the  year.  Those 
of  the  mill  girls  who  had  homes  generally  worked  from  eight 
to  10  months  in  the  year ;  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  with 
parents  or  friends.  A  few  taught  school  during  the  summer 
months. 
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Their  life  in  the  factory  was  made  pleasant  for  them.  In 
those  days  there  was  no  need  of  advocating  the  doctrine  of  the 
proper  relation  between  employer  and  employed.  Help  was 
too  valuable  to  be  ill-treated.  The  girls  were  frugal  and  saving ; 
they  paid  $1.25  a  week  for  board,  and  the  balance  of  their  wages 
was  generally  deposited  in  the  savings  bank.  There  it  stayed, 
on  interest,  until  they  withdrew  it  to  carry  home,  or  to  use  for  a 
special  purpose ;  in  most  cases  to  secure  the  means  of  education 
for  some  other  member  of  the  family.  In  almost  every  Massa- 
chusetts home,  there  could  be  found  one  or  more  lonely  and 
solitary  women  who  were  an  unwelcome  burden  on  the  home 
funds.  The  cotton  factoi:y  was  a  great  and  welcome  opening  to 
them.  From  a  condition  of  almost  pauperism,  they  were  placed 
at  once  above  want.  They  could  earn  and  spend  as  they  pleased 
with  no  one  to  say  yea  or  nay,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Southern 
mill  man  «*  a  shot  gun  could  not  drive  them  away." 

In  1836,  the  first  textile  strike  occurred.  It  was  among  the 
mill  operatives  in  Lowell,  and  was  led  by  one  of  the  girls, 
to  resist  a  "cut-down."  The  corporations  would  make  no 
concessions,  and  the  operatives  were  finally  obliged  to  go  back 
to  their  work  at  the  reduced  rate  of  wages.  The  ill-success  of 
this  early  attempt,  however,  did  not  dishearten  the  wage  earn- 
ing element.  The  trade  union  was  just  beginning  to  exert 
itself,  and  after  some  successes  and  many  failures  the  influence 
of  these  organizations  began  to  be  felt,  until  at  the  present 
day,  mutual  concessions  seem  to  rule,  and  the  old  spirit  of 
opposition,  which  did  so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  mutual 
consideration,  has  largely  disappeared. 

Present  Conditions. 

History  is  now  busy  repeating  itself  in  the  great  Southland, 
and  the  families  of  the  native  white  people  are  flocking  to 
the  mill  centres  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  new  toil,  but  with  the 
prospect  of  receiving  more  money  than  they  ever  had  in  the 
past.  Their  privations  will  not  be  so  many  or  extend  over  so 
long  a  period  as  was  the  case  with  the  early  operatives  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  South  enters  the  manufacturing  field  with  the 
benefit  of  all  the  failures  and  successes  of  Massachusetts  behind 
her.  She  is  equipped  with  all  the  modern  improvements  and 
l)etter  able  to  meet  competition  and  compel  recognition. 
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When  the  native  stock  is  all  employed,  the  South  must  look 
to  the  immigrant,  and  then  will  come  the  test  of  her  ability  to 
withstand  the  enactment  of  just  labor  laws.  She  will  be  com- 
pelled to  readjust  her  hours  of  labor,  increase  her  wages,  dis- 
charge her  child  labor,  and  open  her  doors  to  the  trade  union. 
She  will  go  through  the  same  experience  as  the  North.  The 
North's  first  operatives  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
native  farmers  round  about,  but  the  gi*andchildren  would  not 
follow  in  their  parents'  footsteps,  preferring  to  go  into  other 
business.  This  the  South  is  finding  to  be  the  case  with  the 
children  they  are  attempting  to  educate,  and  foreigners  must 
soon  be  taken  to  replace  them.  Then  will  come  a  repetition 
of  the  experience  of  the  Northern  mills.  Strikes  and  lockouts 
will  follow.  The  Southern  manufacturer  is  as  hot-headed  as 
the  old  time  Massachusetts  mill  man,  who  would  not  brook  in- 
terference in  what  he  considered  his  own  particular  business, 
and  will  resist  demands  he  considers  impertinent,  and  trouble 
will  surely  follow.  History  delights  in  repeating  itself,  and 
the  South  will  not  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Aside  from  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question,  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  that,  until  the  South  becomes  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  truths  and  the  good  that  all  will  acknowledge  are  in 
trade  unionism  when  conducted  in  a  fair  and  proper  spirit, 
many  of  the  conditions  that  are  now  to  be  deplored  will  con- 
tinue and  grow  worse.  The  improvement  of  the  Southern 
operative  will  date  from  the  time  when  the  trade  union 
becomes  a  factor  in  mill  life,  lyid  those  who  now  oppose 
it  will  one  day  welcome  it  as  a  preventative  of  far  worse 
conditions. 

But  Massachusetts  has  something  to  learn  in  all  this.  After 
the  Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth  lost  its  extensive  iron  in- 
dustry o\Ving  to  the  development  of  the  coal  and  iron  beds  of 
Pennsylvania.  She  then  turned  her  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  finer  products  of  iron  ore.  She  began  to  manufac- 
ture machinery,  she  broadened  out  in  all  lines,  but  she  still 
retained  her  supremacy.  She  is  now  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  her  cotton  industry.  Her  salvation  depends  on  her  quiet 
recognition  of  the  demands  of  the  market,  the  possibility  of 
changing  her  product  from  coarse  to  fine  and  from  fine  to  finer 
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goods,  and  the  introduction  of  new  and  up-to-date  machinery. 
No  half-way  measures  can  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Herbert  E.  Walmsley,  president  of  the  New  England 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  sounded  the  key  note  m 
an  address  before  the  Association  in  September,  1904,  and  we 
quote  a  portion  of  his  address. 

**  As  you  are  aware,  the  cotton  trade  of  this  country  is  one 
of  the  very  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  of  our  great 
staple  industries,  some  millions  of  our  population  being  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  upon  it.  Its  dislocation  or  stoppage 
brings  in  its  train  every  kind  of  disaster  without  parallel ;  its 
prosperity  is  the  guarantee  of  comfort  and  well-being  to  an 
enormous  section  of  our  people,  and  is  to  be  earnestly  labored 
for.  •  .  . 

'*  As  regards  the  hours  of  labor,  or  the  working  hours  per 
week  :  Fully  realizing  the  force  of  Southern  competition,  and 
its  daily  increasing  severity,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  cotton 
industry  of  New  England,  in  view  of  this  rapidly  increasing 
competition,  cannot  afford  to  have  its  power  of  successful  com- 
petition further  weakened  by  reducing  the  hours,  or  having 
any  further  burdens  whatsoever  imposed  upon  it.  There  can 
be  no  two  opinions  as  to  this.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
it  is  equsilly  perfectly  plain  and  certain  that  the  working  hours 
in  the  New  England  workshops  and  factories  cannot  and  will 
not  be  increased  beyond  the  present  legal  and  lawful  limit. 
No  retrograde  movement  of  any  such  character  is  possible  in 
this  twentieth  century,  no  matter  by  whom  contemplated  or 
thought  of.  Any  suggestion  of  this  nature  may  be  at  once 
dismissed  without  further  words  or  consideration. 

**As  to  the  rate  of  wages:  Far  better  look  this  problem 
squarely  in  the  face  also,  and  equally,  freely,  and  candidly 
admit  that  the  standard  or  normal  rate  of  wages  in  the  New 
England  cotton  mill  never  can  nor  will  be  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Southern  standard.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
living,  alone,  between  these  two  sections  of  the  country,  makes 
such  a  thing  impossible.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  that  in  my  judgment,  any  such  reduction  or 
levelling  down  is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary.  Rather 
should  we  aim   for   higher   standards  in  the  interest  of  the 
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general  well-being,  advancement,  and  prosperity  of  the  entire 
community,  regarded  from  any  and  every  point  of  view.  The 
real  and  true  self-interest  of  the  employer  will  not  permit 
of  any  forced  and  continued  attempt  to  reduce  wages  l)elow  a 
normal  or  legitimate  standard.  Any  forced  attempt  to  impose 
artificially  low  prices  upon  labor  must  inevitably  result  in 
failure,  from  the  simple  fact  that  whenever  or  wherever  such  an 
attempt  is  made,  a  gradual  but  steady  exodus  of  the  operatives 
will  immediately  set  in  or  take  place  (such  exodus  being  from 
the  most  intelligent  and  desirable  class)  which  emigration  again 
will  not  stop  until  the  normal  or  legitimate  rate  is  restored  or 
approximated,  the  inevitable  equilibrium  reached.  The  logical 
result,  the  only  outcome,  the  inexpediency  of  any  and  all  such  at- 
tempts is  self-evident  and  could  not  possibly  act  otherwise  than 
as  a  boomerang,  doomed,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  failure  from 
its  very  inception ;  of  this  the  operatives  themselves  may  rest 
assured.     Common  sense,  the  genius  of  mankind,  teaches  this. 

**  Good  wages  are  not  incompatible  with  our  position  in  the 
world's  market ;  such,  at  least,  is  my  deliberate  judgment  of 
this  delicate  and  vexed  question. 

'*  As  regards  the  labor  cost  of  production,  we  all  know  that 
the  labor  cost  of  weaving  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-half  the 
total  labor  cost  in  the  entire  process  of  manufacturing  cotton 
cloth.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  and  admittedly  so,  in  our 
efforts,  which  must  ever  and  always  be  unremitting,  in  legiti- 
mately bringing  down  the  cost  of  manufacture,  to  pay  the 
closest  attention  to  this  particular  department  of  cost,  and  in 
this  connection,  it  would  appear  pertinent  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  we  have  in  New  England,  as  a  whole,  taken  sufficient 
advantage  of  the  warp-stop  motion,  and  of  a  certain  wonderful, 
automatic,  almost  human,  labor-saving  machine,  invented  and 
built  right  in  our  midst,  known  as  the  Northrop  loom.  I  speak 
plainly.  Or  have  we  permitted  our  Southern  friends,  as  a 
whole,  to  get  the  better  of  us  in  adopting  this  machine  more 
readily  than  we  ourselves  have  done?  I  fear  many  of  us  must 
admit  such  is  the  case.  Nothins:  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
will  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  of  which  the  least  observant 
among  us  must  be  convinced.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  see 
to  it  that  we  put  our  houses  in  order  with  as  little  delay  as 
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possible,  and  if  there  are  any  of  us  whose  financial  condition  is 
such  that  we  are  unable  to  install  this  loom,  we  must  either  go 
to  the  wall  or  so  rearrange  our  financial  affairs  as  to  enable  us 
to  equip  ourselves  equal  to  the  best  in  every  particular.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  trade,  when 
alone  it  was  •  the  survival  of  the  fittest,'  that  time  is  right  now. 
^'  It  is  high  time  to  speak  plainly  and  without  equivocation ; 
the  time  for  smooth  words  and  evasion  has  gone  by.  Where 
conditions  have  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  that  is,  where  mills  are 
in  such  an  unfortunate  and  unenviable  position  that  they  cannot 
any  longer  be  run  with  any  degree  of  profit,  let  them  close 
down  and  go  out  of  business  altogether  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  They  are  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  a  de- 
moralizing and  disturbing  element  in  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  satisfactory  situation.  Mills  of  this 
undesirable  character,  and  unfortunately  it  is  to  be  feared  there 
are  too  many  such  in  New  England,  could  not  compete  with 
the  well-equipped  Southern  mills,  even  were  they  to  pay  the 
same  wages  and  run  the  same  number  of  hours,  from  the  fact 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  machinery  is  antiquated, 
fit  for  little  else  than  the  scrap-heap.  They  are  in  no  condition 
to  meet  any  kind  of  competition  on  any  class  of  work,  or  under 
any  circumstances.  In  the  face  of  it,  on  their  own  admission, 
they  cannot  compete  with  their  worn-out,  obsolete  machinery, 
barely  able  to  make  even  the  cheap  low-grade  goods  they  have 
so  long  and  so  blindly  persisted  in  making,  and  still  continue 
to  make,  and  for  which  there  is  not  sufBcient  demand  at  any- 
thing like  remunerative  prices.  No  such  short-sighted  policy 
can  nowadays  succeed  in  New  England,  or  anywhere  else  for 
that  matter.  If  to-day  the  management  of  any  individual  mill, 
or  of  any  particular  group  of  mills  in  New  England,  will  still 
persist  in  the  production  of  such  yarns  and  fabrics,  in  which 
particular  line  of  product  competition  is  the  keenest  and  mar- 
gins are  the  narrowest,  they  inevitably  invite  defeat  and  disaster, 
which  they  can  alone  expect  and  will  surely  encounter.  If  again 
the  cotton  industry  of  New  England,  or  any  particular  section 
of  the  industry,  has  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  such  a  stage  in  its 
history,  that  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  endeavor  to  make  ends 
meet  is  to  reduce  wages  below  a  legitimate  standard,   l)elow 
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what  is  fair,  equitable,  humane,  or  expedient,  by  all  means,  let 
such  portion  of  the  industry  leave  us,  and  go  elsewhere,  —  we 
want  none  of  it.  Such  condition  is  sulBScient  to  warrant,  to 
demand  drastic  action.     There  is  no  hope  for  them. 

^<  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  cotton  industry 
of  New  England  is  doomed,  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  or  has 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity ;  panic  theories  of  that  char- 
acter are  untenable.  True  sympathy  for  prevailing  ills  does 
not  express  itself  in  morbid  pessimism,  but  in  pointing  out  the 
rood  to  improvement  and  in  inspiring  hope  and  courage.  Of 
one  thing,  the  whole  country,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  may  rest  perfectly  well  assured, 
and  that  is,  that  the  cotton  industry  guided  by  New  England 
hands  and  minds  will  not  leave  New  England ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  grow  and  increase  on  safe  and  sound  lines,  always  ad- 
vancing and  progressing  in  the  direction  of  finer  and  more 
varied  fabrics,  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  wealth,  employment,  and  prosperity  of  this  section  of  this 
great  country." 

Conclusion. 

Massachusetts  with  the  South  as  a  competitor  in  cotton  manu- 
facturing has  many  things  that  count  strongly  against  her.  The 
natural  advantages  are  with  the  South.  The  South  produces 
cotton,  coal,  iron,  and  lumber,  while  Massachusetts  has  none 
of  these  natural  products.  As  population  increases,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  South,  despite  certain  drawbacks  which  have 
been  named,  will  exert  continually  increasing  force,  and  her 
cheap  raw  materials,  cheap  labor,  new  and  improved  machin- 
ery, and  near-by  markets  will  offer  a  powerful  opposition  to 
the  extensive  capital,  highly  developed  skill,  and  capable  man- 
agement of  Massachusetts  mills.  For  successful  competition, 
therefore,  either  Massachusetts  must  retrograde  and  increase 
its  hours  of  labor,  reduce  its  wages,  and  employ  its  children  to 
meet  the  South  in  a  battle  on  its  own  ground,  or  the  South, 
after  an  industrial  experience  which  is  sure  to  come,  must  vol- 
untarily adopt  Northern  standards  as  regards  hours  of  labor 
and  wages. 


Part  III. 


Old-ag-e  Pensions. 
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Old-age  Pensions. 


In  Part  II  of  the  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1 900  an  article 
entitled  **The  Insurance  of  Workingmen"  was  published.  A 
general  review  of  the  question  included  a  comprehensive  list  of 
subjects,  including  insurance  against  sickness,  against  accident, 
and  against  invalidity  and  old  age ;  school  children's  mutual  aid 
societies ;  employers'  private  pension  funds ;  civil  retirement 
pension  societies ;  insurance  against  death ;  combined  insurance 
and  building  loan  funds ;  influence  of  insurance  on  the  condi- 
tion of  workingmen ;  influence  of  insurance  on  the  condition 
of  the  employer ;  and  the  influence  of  insurance  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  population  as  a  whole.  Incidental  consideration 
was  also  given  to  the  subject  of  insurance  against  the  risk  of 
deprivation  of  labor. 

As  the  report  referred  to  was  published  five  years  ago  and 
the  edition  is  virtually  exhausted,  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
present  a  condensed  summary  of  its  contents,  as  a  considera- 
tion of  the  provisions  made  for  such  insurance  in  the  countries 
of  Europe  is  absolutely  necessary  before  suggesting  any  of  the 
plans  for  adoption  in  this  State. 

There  are  instances  of  the  inauguration  of  these  forms  of 
insurance  by  individual  employers  in  difl^rent  parts  of  this 
country,  but  in  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  by  the 
State  itself,  or  by  the  co-operation  of  employers  and  employees 
with  the  State. 

In  Austria  the  provisions  relating  to  workingmen's  insurance 
include  sickness  and  accident  pensions ;  besides  these  forms, 
provident  funds  for  old-age  pensions  are  provided  for  the 
miners. 

In  Belgium  systems  of  sickness,  accident,  and  old-age  in- 
surance are  in  operation. 
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In  Denmark  insurance  is  proyided  against  sickness,  accident, 
and  old  age,  and  there  is  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  in  Ice- 
land. 

In  England  workingmen's  insurance  includes  provisions  in 
the  case  of  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age. 

In  Finland  (a  province  of  Kussia)  there  are  similar  pro- 
visions. 

In  France  sickness,  accident,  and  old-age  insui-ance  is  pro- 
vided for;  also,  compulsory  insurance  against  old  age  for 
miners,  compulsory  superannuation  insurance  for  seamen,  and, 
besides,  there  are  the  annuity  funds  of  the  Friendly  Societies. 

In  Germany  insurance  is  provided  against  sickness,  accident, 
and  old  age. 

In  Holland  a  law  was  passed  June  2, 1901,  making  provision 
for  compulsory  insurance  of  workpeople  against  accidents  in 
•connection  with  their  work. 

In  Hungary  there  is  provision  for  sickness  insurance,  and 
accident  and  invalidity  insurance  for  agricultural  laborers. 

In  Italy  provision  is  made  for  sickness,  accident,  and  old-age 

insurance. 

In  Nonoay  sickness  and  accident  insurance  systems  are  in 
operation. 

In  Roicmania^  by  the  mining  law  of  April  20,  1895  (old 
style),  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness, 
accident,  invalidity,  and  old  age  was  inaugurated  for  work- 
people employed  in  mines  and  quarries,  and  in  establishments 
working  in  connection  with  the  mining  and  quarrying  indus- 
tries. 

In  Russia  no  general  scheme  or  provision  for  old-age  insur- 
ance exists.  After  a  certain  number  of  years'  service,  pensions 
are  granted  to  persons  employed  in  the  government  mining  es- 
tablishments by  associations  existing  in  connection  with  such 
establishments  under  a  provision  made  in  1861.  The  regula- 
tions for  administering  these  associations  were  revised  in  1881 
and  are  still  in  force,  though  stated  to  be  of  a  provisional 
character. 

In  Spain  the  law  regulates  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  respect  to 
industrial  accidents.  Payments  must  be  made  by  the  employer 
for  temporary  disablement,  for  permanent  disablement,  and  in 
case  of  death. 
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Id  Sweden  sickness  insurance  is  voluntary,  as  in  Norway. 
There  was  no  provision  for  accident  or  old-age  and  invalidity 
insurance  at  the  time  the  report  of  the  Bureau  was  published, 
although  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  and  a  special  com- 
mission had  reported  favorably  upon  the  proposition  to  make 
such  insurance  compulsory  under  governmental  patronage. 

In  the  Bureau  report  previously  referred  to,  much  attention 
was  given  to  the  consideration  of  employers'  insurance  schemes 
in  England  and  employers'  accident  and  annuity  schemes  in 
France,  but  as  the  purpose  of  the  present  report  is  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  the  State  inaugurating  a  system  of  old-age 
pensions,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  summarize  the  informa- 
tion therein  presented. 

The  statistical  tables  given  hereinafter  in  this  Part  relate  to 
the  year  1900,  that  year  being  selected  because  a  census  was 
taken  at  that  time,  and  the  population  accurately  determined. 
This  information  was  absolutely  essential  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  intended  to  show  the  actual  cost  per  capita  for  supporting 
both  paupers  and  the  dependent  poor  people  of  the  State. 

The  amounts  paid  for  the  support  of  the  poor  by  the  State 
and  by  cities  and  towns  for  the  year  in  question  were  obtained 
from  published  reports.  What  was  also  required  was  the  amount 
expended  by  the  churches  and  their  auxiliary  societies,  and  by 
charitable  societies  and  associations.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  amount  drawn  from  public  and  private  sources  must  be 
ascertained  before  it  can  be  known  how  large  a  fund  would  be 
needed  in  order  to  provide  for  the  poor  who  are  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves. 

If  it  were  possible  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  old-age  pensions,  f 

the  poorhouses,  almshouses,  and  those  institutions  caring  for 
the  poor  would  be  needed  no  longer ;  only  those  State  institu- 
tions would  be  required  which  care  for  the  insane,  the  dipso- 
maniacs, and  those  whose  physical  condition  is  such  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  them  to  live  at  home  or  in  private 
families. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  drawn  from  private  sources, 
a  circular  was  issued  to  individuals,  firms,  corporations, 
churches,  church  auxiliary  societies,  benevolent  societies,  etc., 
that  contributed  money   for   charitable  purposes  during  the 
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calendar  year  1900.  Many  returns  were  obtained  in  answer 
to  the  circular  letter  sent  out.  It  was,  however,  very  difficult 
to  procure  complete  statistics  of  private  benefactions,  and  for 
that  reason  the  information  obtained,  although  indicative,  can- 
not be  considered  as  exhaustive.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
secured  to  give  a  tangible  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  required,  from  whatever  source  it  might  be  drawn,  to 
provide  a  system  of  old-age  pensions. 

The  first  table  shows  the  following  items  for  each  city  and 
town  in  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  1900 :  Total  expendi- 
tures, expenditures  for  charity,  percentages  of  expenditures  for 
charity  of  total  expenditures,  population  in  1900,  total  expendi- 
tures per  capita,  expenditures  for  charity  per  capita. 


City  and  Town  Expenditures  foi'  GkarUy. 


Total 

Rt- 

pendl- 

tnre« 

for 

Charity 

COUNTUg,  CiTIBa, 
AMD  Towns. 

Total  Ex- 

peodltares  fl>r 

1900 

Ezp«nditttres 

for 

Charity  fi>r 

IflNIO 

ofEx- 

penditnr«f 

for  Charts  of 

Total 

Popn- 
Utlonln 

pendl- 

tarea 

per 

Bxpendlturas 

Capita 

per 
Capita 

BARNSTABLE. 

$617,105.96 

$48,210.27 

7.00 

27,886 

$22.18 

$1.55 

BaiUBtable,    . 

103,315.66 

7,861.88 

7.60 

4,864 

83.67 

1.80 

Bourne 

65,615.59 

2,832.42 

4.82 

1,667 

89.60 

1.71 

Brewster, 

12,704.87 

1,167.69 

9.19 

829 

15.88 

1.41 

Chatham, 

25,829.92 

2,896.79 

11.44 

1,749 

14.48 

1.66 

Dennis 

86,925.01 

8,988.84 

10.67 

8,883 

16.88 

1.69 

Eastham, 

5,624.69 

636.75 

11.80 

602 

11.20 

1.27 

Falmouth, 

120,407.03 

8,776.00 

8.14 

8,500 

84.40 

1.08 

Harwich, 

32,192.34 

2,758.81 

8.57 

2,884 

18.79 

1.18 

Mashpee, 

6,880.19 

970.42 

14.15 

803 

22.64 

8.20 

Orleans, 

19,580.83 

1,217.22 

6.23 

1,123 

17.89 

1.06 

Provlnoetown, 

80,276.45 

4,826.96 

6.01 

4,247 

18.90 

1.14 

Sandwich, 

80,568.29 

8,688.29 

11.74 

1,448 

21.11 

8.48 

Truro,     .... 

15,413.65 

1,840.99 

8.70 

767 

20.10 

1.76 

Wellfleet, 
Yarmouth, 

18,100.43 

2,158.74 

11.98 

988 

18.32 

2.18 

44,241.11 

8,251.12 

7.86 

1,682 

26.30 

1.98 

BERKSHIRE. 

$2,296,911.91 

$107,826.82 

4.67 

96.667 

$24^ 
13.48 

$1.12 

Adams,  .... 

160,138.15 

9,464.57 

6.80 

11,184 

0.86 

Alford,   .        .        .        . 

8,510.30 

29.08 

0.88 

272 

12.91 

0.11 

Becket,  .... 

9,587.58 

883.64 

9.22 

994 

9.66 

0.89 

Cheshire, 

28,981.46 

1,156.49 

4.82 

1,221 

19.64 

0.96 

Clarksburg,    . 

10,141.61 

907.91 

8.96 

948 

10.76 

0.96 

Palton,  .... 

61,423.82 

6,506.60 

10.50 

8,014 

20.38 

2.16 

Egremont, 

Florida,    .... 

9,401.73 

665.18 

7.08 

768 

12.40 

0.88 

6.430.94 

189.42 

2.95 

890 

16.49 

0.49 

Great  Barrlngton, 

119,518.66 

6,502.50 

6.44 

6,864 

20.42 

l.U 

Hancock, 

4,801.68 

128.49 

2.99 

451 

9.64 

0.28 

Hinsdale, 

16.745.25 

1,807.76 

10.80 

1,486 

11.28 

1.88 

Lanesborough, 

10,161.30 

771.76 

7.69 

780 

13.08 

0.99 

Lee,        .       .       •       « 

62,414.58 

7,804.19 

12.60 

8,696 

17.86 

2.17 

Lenox,    .... 

106.719.68 

8,223.47 

8.02 

8,942 

36.27 

1.10 

Monterey, 

Mount  Washington, 

6,064.79 

565.91 

9.83 

466 

13.33 

1.84 

1,866.81 

190.08 

10.18 

122 

15.30 

1.66 

New  Ashford, 

1,936.57 

80.75 

4.17 

107 

18.10 

0.76 

New  Marlborough, 

28.647.76 

1,482.58 

6.27 

1,282 

18.45 

1.16 

North  Adams,    . 

604,348.13 

16,094.62 

8.60 

24,200 

24.97 

0.62 

Otis,       .... 

5,309.61 

768.78 

14.88 

476 

11.15 

1.60 

Peru,      .... 

4,530.91 

461.22 

10.18 

268 

17.91 

1.88 

PITTSFIELD,  . 

812,669.51 

82,466.64 

2.76 

21,766 

37.33 

1.08 

Richmond,     . 

8,249.10 

1,125.85 

18.64 

679 

12.15 

l.<ffi 
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City  and  Town  Expenditures  for  Charity — Continued. 


C0DXTIR8,  CITXS8, 

A2ID  TOWX8. 

Total  Ex- 
penditures for 
1900 

Ezpendituros 

for 

Charity  for 

1000 

Peroantaces 

of  Ez- 

penditares 

for  Charity  of 

Total 
Expenditures 

Popu- 
lation In 
1000 

Total 
Ex- 
pendi- 
tures 
per 
Capita 

Ez- 

peodi- 

tores 

for 

Charity 

Ptr 
Capita 

ESSEX  —  Con. 

Eowley, .... 

$21,758.88 

$2,432.12 

11.18 

1,391 

$16.64 

$1.75 

Salem,  . 

1,235,917.19 

51,129.10 

4.14 

86,966 

84.87 

1.42 

Salisbury, 

15,810.18 

1,749.88 

11.06 

1,668 

10.15 

1.12 

Sangus,  . 

173,358.49 

4,135.77 

2.39 

5,064 

84.10 

0.81 

Swampscott,  . 

159,893.81 

8,664.73 

2.29 

4,648 

86.16 

0.80 

Topsfleld, 

19,298.27 

2,888.03 

14.94 

1,080 

18.78 

2.80 

Wen  ham, 

15,383.76 

362.46 

2.29 

847 

18.16 

0.42 

West  Newbury,     . 

25,131.96 

1,973.66 

7.85 

1,668 

16.13 

1.27 

FRANKLIN. 

$740,094.06 

$51,259.92 

6.93 

41,209 

$17.96 

$1.24 

Ash  field. 

12,232.90 

1,987.51 

16.25 

966 

12.81 

2.08 

Bemardston, 

10,847.09 

1,493.17 

14.43 

792 

18.06 

1.89 

Buckland, 

42,660.90 

4,126.30 

9.67 

1,446 

29.50 

2.85 

Charlemont,  . 

15,815.32 

1,129.01 

7.87 

1,094 

14.00 

l.OS 

Colrain,  . 

18,028.97 

1,023.95 

5.68 

1,749 

10.81 

0.50 

Conway, 
Deerfleld, 

16,265.18 

2,644.98 

15.66 

1,468 

11.16 

1.76 

26,869.08 

1,674.64 

6.23 

1,969 

13.66 

0.85 

Ervlng,  . 

13,667.90 

2,155.15 

15.78 

978 

14.04 

2.21 

Gill, 

9,919.68 

132.79 

1.84 

1,015 

9.77 

O.IS 

Greenfield, 

174,229.21 

6,824.64 

3.92 

7,927 

21.98 

0.86 

Hawley, 

4,852.88 

465.76 

9.60 

429 

11.81 

1.09 

Heath,    . 

4,121.44 

348.46 

8.45 

441 

9.35 

0.79 

Leverett, 

6,769.57 

1,060.76 

16.52 

744 

9.10 

1.41 

Leyden, . 

4,683.10 

422.37 

9.12 

879 

12.22 

1.11 

Monroe,  . 

4,428.18 

260.54 

5.88 

306 

14.62 

0.85 

Montague, 

108,700.21 

7,681.28 

7.07 

6,160 

17.67 

1.25 

New  Salem, 

15,089.05 

1,000.63 

6.63 

807 

18.70 

1.24 

North  field, 

26,113.68 

2,113.00 

8.09 

1,966 

13.28 

1.07 

Orange,  . 

119.126.88 

5,091.69 

4.27 

6,620 

21.68 

0.»2 

Rowe,     . 

5,451.93 

615.91 

11.30 

549 

9.93 

1.12 

Shelburne, 

24,812.13 

•      1,063.77 

4.29 

1,608 

16.45 

0.71 

Shutesbury,    . 

7,121.23 

1,928.76 

27.08 

382 

18.64 

5.06 

Sunderland, 

22,651.18 

814.83 

3.60 

771 

29.38 

1.06 

Warwick, 

11,726.89 

2,267.46 

19.34 

619 

18.94 

3.66 

Wendell, 

24.301.62 

2,440.64 

10.04 

492 

49.39 

4.96 

Whately, 

10,678.71 

602.13 

5.64 

769 

13.89 

0.78 

HAMPDEN. 

$5,136,046.01 

$184,862.77 

3.60 

175,608 

$29.24 

$1.06 

Agawam, 
Blandford,     . 

37,833.68 

2,770.52 

7.82 

2,686 

14.92 

1.09 

11,170.01 

346.62 

3.09 

886 

13.86 

0.41 

Brim  field, 

12,254.67 

708.06 

5.78 

941 

18.02 

0.75 

Chester 

24,328.94 

2,792.49 

11.48 

1,460 

16.78 

1.9& 

Chicopee,     . 

435.098.90 

25,797.44 

5.93 

19,167 

22.70 

1.85 

East  Longmeadow, 

17,360.49 

675.92 

8.89 

1,187 

14.68 

0.57 

Granville, 

17,026.47 

891.22 

5.23 

1,060 

16.22 

0.85 

Hampden, 

8,298.03 

1,456.29 

17.54 

782 

10.61 

1.86 

Holland, 

2,240.75 

313.87 

14.01 

169 

18.26 

1.86 

HOLYOKE.       . 
Longmeadow, 
Ludlow, .... 

3,672,944.74 

48,832.04 

2.92 

45,712 

86.60 

1.07 

30,944.97 

932.07 

3.01 

811 

88.16 

1.15 

41,046.56 

1,802.91 

4.89 

3,586 

11.61 

0.61 

Monson 

60,168.66 

2,516.39 

6.02 

8,402 

14.74 

0.74 

Montgomery, 

3,931.89 

338.05 

8.60 

278 

14.40 

1.24 

Palmer,  .... 

118,381.70 

8,760.11 

7.40 

7,801 

16.18 

1.12 

Russell 

13,366.40 

1,140.30 

8.58 

793 

16.86 

1.44 

Southwlck,     . 

11,648.61 

2,012.90 

17.28 

1,040 

11.20 

1.94 

Springfield, 

2,126,891.78 

61,987.87 

2.91 

62,069 

84.27 

1.00 

Tolland, 

4,702.46 

488.92 

10.29 

276 

17.10 

1.76 

Wales 

11,872.48 

841.89 

7.09 

778 

16.86 

1.09 

Westfleld, 

262,214.45 

12,807.61 

6.08 

12,810 

20.49 

1.04 

West  Springfield,  . 
Wilbranam,   . 

216,106.25 
16,227.45 

6,017.18 
689.15 

2.78 
4.58 

7,106 
1,666 

80.42 
9.56 

0.85 
0.48 

HAMPSHIRE. 

$1,214,084.12 

$69,521.87 

5.72 

68,820 

$20.66 

$1.1S 

Amherst, 

136,728.36 

4,887.81 

8.21 

6,028 

27.19 

0.87 

Belchertown, 

29,222.91 

8,600.46 

11.96 

2,292 

12.76 

1.6S 

Chesterfield,  . 

7,757.29 

1,684.46 

19.78 

611 

12.70 

2.51 

Cummlngton, 

8,870.50 

1,498.54 

16.84 

748 

11.86 

2.00 

Easthampton, 

96,928.00 

5,533.02 

5.69 

6,608 

17.66 

0.99 
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City  and  Town  Expenditures  for  Charity — Continued. 


COUKTIKa,  CiTIBS, 
AKD  Towns. 


ToUl  Ex- 

pendlturet  for 

1900 


Ezpendltoref 

Ibr 

CharltT  for 

lOOO 


PeroentafM 

oTEx- 

pendltaret 

for  Charity  of 

ToUl 
Expenditures 


Popn- 

latlonln 

1000 


Total 


pendl- 

tnres 

per 

Captta 


pendi- 

tores 

for 

Charity 


Captta 


MIDDLESEX  —  Con. 

Weston,  .       .       .       . 
Wilmington,  . 
Winchester,  . 

WOBURN, 

NANTUCKET.* 
Nantucket, 

NORFOLK. 

ATon, 

Belllngham, 

Bralntree, 

Brookllne, 

Canton,  . 

Cohasset, 

Dedham, 

Dover,    . 

Foxborougta, 

Franklin, 

Holbrook,  • 

Hyde  Park, 

Medfleld, 

Medway, 

Minis,    . 

Milton,    . 
Needham, 
Norfolk, 
Norwood, 

QUINCY, 

Randolph, 

Sharon,  . 

Stougbton, 

Walpole, 

Wellesley. 

Westwood, 

Weymouth, 

Wrentham, 

PLYMOUTH 

Ablngton, 

Brldgevvater, 

Brockton, 

Carver,  . 

Duxbury, 

East  Brldgewater, 

Halifax, 

Hanover, 

Hanson, 

Hlngham, 

Hull, 

Kingston, 

Lakeville, 

Marlon,  . 

Marsh  fleld,     . 

Mattapolsett, 

Middleborougb, 

Norwell. 

Pembroke, 

Plymouth, 

Plympton, 

Rochester, 

Rockland, 

Scltuate, 

Wareham, 

West  Brldgewater, 

Whitman, 


$111,190.89 

22,723.60 

266,979.82 

688,3^6.93 

$75,298.02 
75,298.02 

$6,168,986.68 

46,318.70 

18,202.87 

281,515.41 

1,768,808.85 

147,077.14 

118,405.68 

219,689.39 

19,409.60 

82,485.15 

84,525.30 

oo,oOU. VU 

310,274.13 

30,386.01 

45,497.07 

21,099.90 

463,661.89 

123,431.36 

13,659.98 

132,381.95 

1,065,524.42 

115,754.47 

77,487.18 

139,330.00 

115,386.99 

273,670.20 

20,123.12 

331,891.17 

56,057.80 

$3,383,414.73 

131,386.41 
82.519.77 
1,552,676.56 
24,627.85 
38,981.23 
52,690.39 
6,971.81 
64,486.07 
17,663.78 

129,948.13 

137,85-2.32 
38,980.44 
15,114.32 
22,109.04 
49,312.16 
32,497.27 

156,194.66 
29,715.73 
19,998.33 

808,948.26 

9,800.10 

17,654.49 

148,546.18 
41,999.05 
78,763.76 
22.769.06 

156.307.57 


$2,893.17 
8,000.86 
7,338.49 

17,998.81 

$7,084.82 
7,084.32 

$208,794.25 

2,619.96 
4,065.67 
6,861.84 

27,540.97 
7,923.66 
9.188.38 

10,740.76 
482.12 
6,736.84 
8,082.66 
4,404.75 
8,538.06 
3,585.16 
7,032.67 
1,598.01 

11,0^6.68 
3,495.81 
1,572.79 
6,271.86 

21.112.01 
7,892.73 
1,911.10 
9,078.41 
3,522.76 
8,651.87 
744.14 

18.006.93 
3,556.95 

$156,304.01 

10,080.33 
5,208.70 

33,802.46 
2,2({6.14 
2,872.27 
4,494.13 
S*?1.96 
4,530.00 
3,648.12 
9,3^^.59 
l,i:«.71 
2,813.42 
2,293.62 
941.72 

U,0(l  1  •  t7>7 

1,741.42 

10,556.54 

3,343.81 

2,846.46 

11,573.92 

813.12 

988.24 

15,064.53 

4,582.91 

4,286.22 

9,782.84 


2.00 

18.21 

2.76 

8.06 

9.34 
9.84 

8.80 

6.66 
22.28 
2.96 
1.56 
6.89 
7.76 
4.89 
2.48 
6.96 
9.66 
4.64 
2.76 
11.80 
16.46 
7.67 
2.89 
2.88 
11.61 
3.98 
1.98 
6.39 
2.47 
6.62 
8.06 
8.16 
8.70 
6.43 
6.35 

4.62 

7.67 
6.81 
2.18 
9.24 
7.37 
8.53 

12.65 
7.02 

20.65 
7.28 
0.82 
7.22 

15.18 
4.26 
7.10 
6.36 
6.76 

11.25 

14.23 
3.75 
8.30 
5.60 

10.49 

10.91 
5.44 

12.96 
6.26 


1,884 

$60.68 

1,598 

14.24 

7,248 

86.83 

14,264 

41.27 

8,006 

$26.05 

3,006 

25.06 

161,689 

$40.71 

1,741 

26.60 

1,682 

10.82 

5,981 

88.71 

19,986 

88.78 

4,584 

32.08 

2,759 

42.92 

7,467 

29.46 

666 

29.59 

8,266 

25.26 

6,017 

16.85 

2,229 

48.51 

18,244 

23.43 

2,926 

10.88 

2,761 

16.48 

1,053 

20.04 

6,578 

70.49 

4,016 

80.73 

980 

18.94 

6,480 

24.15 

28,899 

44.68 

8,998 

28.99 

2,060 

.'r7.62 

5,442 

26.60 

8,572 

82.80 

5,072 

68.96 

1,112 

18.10 

11,824 

S9.81 

2,720 

20.61 

118,985 

$29.68 

4,489 

29.27 

6,806 

14.21 

40,063 

38,76 

1,104 

22.22 

2,075 

18.79 

8,025 

17.42 

622 

18.86 

2,152 

29.97 

1,455 

12.14 

5,059 

26.69 

1,708 

80.96 

1,965 

19.94 

958 

15.78 

902 

24.61 

1,810 

27.24 

1,061 

80.68 

6,885 

22.69 

1,560 

19.06 

1.240 

16.18 

9,692 

32.21 

488 

20.08 

986 

17.91 

6,327 

25.96 

2.470 

17.00 

3,432 

22.96 

1,711 

18.81 

6,165 

25.40 

$1..'18 
l.N* 
l.OI 
1.96 

$2.S4 
2.34 

$1.34 

1.50 
2.41 
1.13 
l.SS 
1.73 
8.33 
1.44 
0.78 
1.76 
1.61 
1.98 
0.64 
1.23 
2.55 
1.52 
1.69 
0.87 
1.60 
0.96 
0.88 
1.85 
0.98 
1.67 
0.99 
1.71 
0.67 
1.59 
1.81 

$1.37 

2.25 

0.90 
0.84 
2.06 
1.38 
1.49 
1.69 
2.11 
2.51 
1.86 
0.67 
1.44 
2.39 
1.04 
1.98 
1.64 
1.53 
2.14 
2.30 
1.21 
1.67 
1.00 
2.83 
1.86 
1.25 
1.72 
1..^9 


t-l^ 


i 
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City  and  Town  Expenditures  for  C^art^y  — Concluded. 

Recapitulation. 


Tbb  Stats  akd 

COUNTMS. 


Total  Ez- 

pendltnret  for 

1900 


Ezpenditarei 

for 
Charity  for 


Percentages 

ofEx- 

pendltarei 

for  Charity  of 

Total 
Ezpenditaree 


Popa- 
lation  In 


Total 
Ex- 
pendi- 
tures 

Caplto 


Ex. 

pendi- 

tnrea 

for 
Charily 

Capita 


THE  STATE. 

Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol, 

Dukes, 

£8!<ex, 

Frnnklin, 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk, 

Worcester, 


$116,903,394.37 

617,105.96 

2,296,911.91 

7,364,018.81 

96,613.04 

11,44-2,892.48 

740,094.06 

5,185,045.01 

1,214,934.12 

21,136,345.85 

75,298.02 

6,lf»<,985.63 

3,383,414.73 

47,«)64,623.96 

10,168,110.79 


$4,016,054.76 

43,210.27 

107,826.82 

295,841.71 

5,157.06 

454,412.75 

51,259.92 

184,862.77 

69,521.37 

626,349.29 

7,034.82 

203,794.-25 

156,394.01 

1,353,138.09 

458,-252.13 


3.44 

2,805,346 

$41.67 

7.00 

27,826 

22.18 

4.67 

95,667 

24.01 

4.01 

252,029 

29.22 

5.39 

4,561 

20.96 

8.97 

867,030 

32.05 

6.93 

41,209 

17.96 

8.60 

175,603 

29.24 

5.72 

68,820 

20.66 

2.96 

666,696 

37.36 

9.84 

3,006 

25.05 

3.30 

151,539 

.   40.71 

4.62 

113,985 

29.68 

2. as 

611,417 

76*98 

4.51 

846,968 

29.31 

$1.4S 

1.65 
1.12 
1.17 
I.IS 
1.27 
1.24 
1.05 
1.18 
1.11 
2.34 
1.34 
1.37 
2.21 
l!82 


Of  the  15  towns  in  the  county  of  Barnstable,  12  show  an  ex- 
penditure per  capita  for  charity  exceeding  one  dollar  but 
under  two ;  2  show  an  expenditure  exceeding  two  dollars  but 
under  three ;  and  one  shows  an  expenditure  exceeding  three 
dollars. 

Of  the  32  cities  and  towns  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  14 
show  an  expenditure  per  capita  for  charity  of  less  than  one 
dollar;  14,  one  dollar  but  under  two;  3,  two  dollars  but 
under  three ;  while  one  town  shows  an  expenditure  in  excess 
of  five  dollars. 

Of  the  20  cities  and  towns  in  the  county  of  Bristol,  4  ex- 
pended less  than  one  dollar  per  capita  for  charity;  14,  one 
dollar  but  under  two ;  and  2  in  excess  of  two  dollars. 

Of  the  7  towns  in  Dukes  County,  3  expended  less  than  one 
dollar  per  capita  for  charity;  3,  one  dollar  but  under  two; 
while  in  one  town  there  was  no  outlay  for  charity. 

Of  the  34  cities  and  towns  in  the  county  of  Essex,  8  expended 
less  than  one  dollar  per  capita  for  charity ;  23,  one  dollar  but 
under  two ;  2,  two  dollars  but  under  three ;  and  one  in  excess 
of  six  dollars. 

Of  the  26  towns  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  9  expended  less 
than  one  dollar  per  capita  for  charity ;  11,  one  dollar  but  under 
two ;  3,  two  dollars  but  under  three ;  one,  three  dollars  but 
under  four ;  one,  four  dollars  but  under  five ;  and  one  in  ex- 
cess of  five  dollars. 
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Of  the  23  cities  and  towns  in  the  county  of  Hampden,  8  ex- 
pended less  than  one  dollar  per  capita  for  charity,  and  15,  one 
dollar  but  under  two. 

Of  the  23  cities  and  towns  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  7  ex- 
pended less  than  one  dollar  per  capita  for  charity ;  10,  one  but 
under  two  dollars ;  5,  two  but  under  three  dollars ;  and  one  in 
excess  of  three  dollars. 

Of  the  54  cities  and  towns  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  15 
expended  less  than  one  dollar  per  capita  for  charity;  32,  one 
dollar  but  under  two;  5,  two  dollars  but  under  three;  one, 
three  dollars  but  under  four ;  and  one  in  excess  of  five  dollars. 

The  one  town  in  the  county  of  Nantucket  expended  more 
than  two  but  under  three  dollars  per  capita  for  charitable 
purposes. 

The  28  cities  and  towns  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  expended 
per  capita  for  charity  the  following  sums :  8,  less  than  one 
dollar ;  17,  one  dollar  but  under  two ;  2,  two  dollars  but  imder 
three;  and  one  in  excess  of  three  dollars. 

In  the  27  cities  and  towns  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  the 
amounts  expended  per  capita  for  charitable  purposes  were  as 
follows :  3,  less  than  one  dollar ;  16,  one  dollar  but  under  two ; 
and  8,  two  dollars  but  under  three. 

Considering  the  4  cities  and  towns  in  the  county  of  Suifolk, 
we  find  that  in  3  the  expenditure  per  capita  for  charitable  pur- 
poses was  less  than  one  dollar,  and  in  one  the  expenditure  ex- 
ceeded two  dollars  but  was  under  three. 

Of  the  59  cities  and  towns  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  17 
expended  per  capita  for  charity  less  than  one  dollar,  and  42, 
one  dollar  but  under  two. 

Taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  for  the  353  cities  and  towns, 
we  obtain  the  following  results :  In  99  the  expenditure  per 
capita  for  charitable  purposes  was  under  one  dollar;  in  209, 
one  dollar  but  under  two ;  in  34,  two  dollars  but  under  three ; 
in  5,  three  dollars  but  under  four;  in  one,  four  dollars  but 
under  five ;  in  3,  five  dollars  but  under  six ;  and  in  one  in  ex- 
cess of  six  dollars.  There  was  one  town  in  which  no  outlay 
was  made  for  charitable  purposes. 

Considering  the  14  counties,  we  find  that  in  12  the  expendi- 
ture per  capita  for  charitable  purposes  was  one  dollar  but  under 
two,  and  in  2,  two  dollars  but  under  three. 
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The  total  expenditures  during  the  year  1900  in  the  353  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State  was  $116,903,394.37.  Of  this  amount, 
$4,016,054.76,  or  3.44  per  cent,  was  expended  for  charitable 
purposes.  On  the  basis  of  the  total  population  of  2,805,346, 
the  total  expenditure  per  capita  amounted  to  $41.67,  and  the 
expenditure  for  charitable  purposes  per  capita  amounted  to 
$1.43. 

The  next  table  shows  for  each  city  and  town  in  the  State 
the  following  items :  Total  valuation,  total  taxation,  number 
of  male  polls  assessed,  percentages  of  expenditures  for  charity 
of  total  valuation,  percentages  of  expenditures  for  charity  of 
total  taxation,  average  expenditures  for  charity  per  male  poll. 


Valtuition^  TaaxLtion^  and  Proportional  Expenditures  for  Okarity. 


Nnm- 

Perosntates 

Percentages 

ofEz- 

of  Ex- 

Ex- 

CouKTiia,  Cities, 

Total 

Total 

ber 
of  Male 

pendltorea 
for 

penditures 
for 

pcnditoMS 
for 

AKD  Towvs. 

Valuation 

Taxation 

Polla 

As- 

Charity  of 
Total 

Charity  of 
Total 

Charity 
per  Male 

•essed 

Valuation 

Taxation 

PoU 

BARNSTABLE. 

$24,206,471 

$321,729 

7,586 

0.18 

18.43 

$5.70 

BamBtable, 

4,328,340 

54,034 

1,047 

0.18 

14.63 

7.50 

Bourne, 

2,141,825 

28,429 

607 

0.13 

9.96 

6.59 

Brewster,    . 

528,760 

8,389 

229 

0.22 

13.92 

fi.lO 

Chatham,    . 

884,976 

16,541 

671 

0.33 

17.51 

6.07 

Dennis, 

1,056,666 

19,088 

668 

0.87 

20.64 

6.90 

Eastham,    . 

3-i0,640 

8,7-26 

148 

0.20 

17.06 

4.30 

Falmouth,   . 

7,842,214 

67,784 

852 

0.05 

6.67 

4.43 

Harwich,     . 

1,126,043 

17,688 

680 

0.26 

15.60 

4.06 

Mashpee,     . 

182,120 

2,809 

84 

0.53 

84.65 

11.55 

Orleans, 

564,437 

9,249 

800 

0.22 

18.16 

4.06 

Provlncetown,    . 

1,84»,138 

88,197 

1,162 

0.26 

12.64 

4.16 

Sandwich,  . 

971,725 

17,442 

364 

0.37 

20.67 

9.86 

Truro, 

342,780 

5,890 

203 

0.89 

22.77 

6.61 

Welineet,    . 

791,538 

10,026 

264 

0.27 

21.58 

8.18 

Yarmouth,  . 

1,785,376 

22,437 

506 

0.18 

14.49 

6.43 

BERKSHIRE. 

$68,834,608 

$1,044,760 

24,122 

0.18 

10.27 

$4.45 

Adams, 

5,081,877 

101,294 

2,309 

0.19 

9.34 

4.00 

Alford, 

166,310 

1,829 

83 

0.02 

1.60 

0.35 

Becket, 

45-2,996 

7,445 

325 

0.20 

11.87 

2.72 

Cheshire,     . 

683,585 

11,259 

332 

0.17 

10.27 

3.48 

Clarksburg, 

230,765 

5,359 

282 

0.38 

16.94 

3.22 

Dalton, 

2,653,760 

24,867 

767 

0.26 

26.17 

8.60 

E^emont,  . 
Florida, 

4:^9,360 

5,051 

219 

0.16 

13.17 

3.04 

151,159 

2,941 

110 

O.IB 

6.44 

1.78 

Great  Barrington, 

8,898,445 

46,121 

1,619 

0.17 

14.10 

4.02 

Hancock,     . 

294,487 

3,637 

125 

0.04 

8.5S 

1.08 

Hinsdale,    . 

592,790 

9,680 

394 

0.30 

18.68 

4.59 

Lanesborough,  . 

464,192 

7,191 

230 

0.17 

10.78 

3.36 

■1^66,       .... 

1,760,771 

86,495 

1,020 

0.44 

21.99 

7.65 

Lenox, 

3,711,672 

66,439 

743 

0.09 

4.85 

4.34 

Monterey,    . 

Mount  Washington,  . 

226,845 

3,663 

125 

0.26 

16.49 

4.63 

94,134 

1,301 

27 

0.20 

14.61 

7.04 

New  Ashford,     . 

64,170 

907 

86 

0.16 

8.90 

2.81 

New  Marlborough,    . 

575,749 

10,681 

826 

0.26 

18.88 

4.55 

North  Adams,  . 

12,902,009 

263,136 

6,776 

0.12 

5.74 

2.61 

Otis,    .       .       .       . 

216,292 

3,628 

156 

0.36 

21.68 

4.98 

Peru,   .... 

120.249 

1,808 

81 

0.38 

25.61 

5.69 

PiTTSFIELD, 

16,229,367 

282,895 

6,906 

0.15 

7.94 

8.S0 

Richmond,  . 

326,636 

6,724 

170 

0.34 

16.74 

6.63 

Sandlsfleld, 

320,292 

6,864 

192 

0.16 

7.70 

2.75 

Savoy, 

157,111 

8,852 

150 

0.39 

16.81 

4.06 
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SaUsbnry,   . 

$686,990 

$8,081 

403 

0.25 

21.65 

$4.84 

Saugus, 

8,676,889 

75,511 

1,856 

0.11 

5.48 

8.06 

Swampscott, 

6,S86,176 

68,666 

1,064 

0.07 

6.75 

S.4S 

Topsfleld,   . 

869,435 

10,899 

288 

0.84 

26.45 

9.84 

Wenham,    . 

1,082,000 

0,610 

264 

0.08 

8.67 

1.34 

West  Newbury»  . 

870,620 

18,104 

458 

0.28 

15.06 

4.81 

FBANKLIN. 

$28,748,602 

$418,062 

11,888 

0.28 

12.41 

$4.81 

Ashfield, 

687,488 

9,179 

296 

0.87 

21.66 

6.74 

Bernardston, 

891,986 

6,372 

216 

0.88 

28.48 

6.91 

Buckland,   . 

658,801 

14,838 

440 

0.74 

27.81 

9.88 

Charlemont, 

889,028 

8,087 

314 

0.88 

18.96 

8.60 

Colrain, 

591,164 

11,254 

454 

0.17 

9.10 

2.26 

Conway,      . 
Deerfleld,    . 

660,628 

12,881 

896 

0.89 

19.76 

6.U 

1,887,382 

20,584 

596 

0.18 

8.14 

2.81 

Ervlng, 

399,658 

8.973 

265 

0.54 

24.02 

8.18 

GUI,     .... 

484,928 

5,798 

232 

0.08 

2.29 

0.57 

Greenfield, . 

6,970,081 

97,914 

2,890 

0.11 

6.97 

2.86 

Hawley, 

146,322 

8,4M 

184 

0.82 

18.86 

8.48 

Heath, 

154,986 

2,888 

181 

0.22 

12.07 

2.66 

Leverett,     . 

275,294 

5,007 

205 

0.88 

20.98 

5.13 

Leyden, 

198,918 

8,878 

108 

0.21 

12.50 

4.10 

Monroe, 

146,977 

8,488 

105 

0.18 

7.47 

2.48 

Montague,  . 

8,6ff7,828 

59.688 

1,602 

0.21 

12.87 

4.79 

New  Salem, 

293,125 

6,083 

232 

0.84 

16.59 

4.81 

Northfleld,  . 

964,512 

15,769 

482 

0.28 

18.40 

4.38 

Orange, 

2,961,490 

68,561 

1,704 

0.17 

7.48 

2.99 

Rowe,  .... 

175,612 

8,404 

196 

0.85 

18.09 

8.14 

Shelburne,  . 

903,957 

16,261 

447 

0.12 

6.54 

2.88 

Shuteabury, 

178,036 

8,596 

119 

1.08 

68.66 

16.21 

Sunderland, 

446,077 

6,815 

258 

0.18 

12.90 

8.16 

Warwick,    . 

341,575 

7,498 

162 

0.66 

80.24 

14.00 

Wendell,     . 

239,786 

5,082 

148 

1.02 

48.08 

17.07 

Whately,     . 

413,528 

6,749 

273 

0.15 

8.92 

2.21 

HAMPDEN. 

$148,764,777 

$2,852,808 

47,238 

0.12 

7.86 

$8.91 

Agawam,    . 
Blandford, . 

1,390,182 

23,118 

718 

0.20 

11.99 

3.89 

446,340 

7,138 

226 

0.08 

4.84 

1.54 

Brlmfleld,  . 

401,739 

8,469 

269 

0.18 

8.86 

2.63 

Chester, 

609,149 

12,985 

401 

0.46 

21.51 

6.96 

Chicopee,  . 

9,295,140 

176,829 

4,758 

0.28 

14.69 

5.42 

East  Longmeadow,   . 

519,400 

9,208 

320 

0.13 

7.84 

2.11 

Granville,   . 

363,175 

8,516 

250 

0.25 

10.47 

3.56 

Hampden,  . 

886,100 

4,972 

238 

0.38 

29.27 

6.11 

Holland, 

78,383 

1,019 

39 

0.40 

80.80 

8.06 

HOLYOKE,  . 
Longmeadow,    . 
Ludlow, 

40,247,760 

682,619 

11.278 

0.12 

7.15 

4.83 

831,764 

11,249 

218 

0.11 

8.29 

4.28 

1,633,159 

24,322 

729 

0.11 

7.41 

2.47 

Monson, 

1,779,481 

80,813 

992 

0.14 

8.17 

2.54 

Montgomery, 

140,596 

2,160 

82 

0.24 

15.65 

4.12 

Palmer, 

2,819,837 

54,712 

2,043 

0.31 

16.01 

4.29 

Russell, 

490.S04 

8,722 

189 

0.23 

18.07 

6.03 

Southwlck, 

496,080 

9,203 

261 

0.41 

21.87 

7.71 

Springfield,    . 

72,858,481 

1,085,191 

18,322 

0.09 

5.98 

3.38 

Tolland, 

137,796 

2,626 

73 

0.35 

18.48 

6.63 

Wales, 

West  Springfield, 

Westfleld,    . 

268,630 

5,297 

231 

0.81 

15.89 

8.64 

6,041,060 

77,211 

1,806 

0.25 

16.59 

7.09 

8,250,867 

147,119 

8,427 

0.07 

4.09 

1.76 

Wllbraham, 

778,862 

9,315 

874 

0.09 

7.40 

1.84 

HAMP8HTRR. 

$88,120,718 

$573,676 

14,826 

0.21 

12.12 

$4.85 

Amherst,     . 

8,201,414 

56,648 

1,112 

0.14 

7.74 

3.96 

Belchertown, 

84^,850 

15,069 

569 

0.41 

28.24 

6.15 

Chesterfield, 

282,420 

5,278 

173 

0.54 

29.07 

8.87 

Cummlngton, 

296,298 

5,499 

231 

0.50 

27.16 

6.47 

Easthampton,     . 

8,003,786 

47,684 

1,814 

0.18 

11.60 

4.21 

Enfield, 

673,700 

8,658 

287 

0.27 

20.78 

6.27 

Goshen, 

136,797 

2,666 

77 

0.12 

6.27 

2.17 
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The  results  for  the  State  are  as  follows :  In  29  cities  and 
towns  the  percentage  was  under  five  per  cent ;  in  100  cities 
and  towns,  five  but  under  10  per  cent ;  in  163  cities  and  towns, 
10  but  under  20  per  cent ;  in  46  cities  and  towns,  20  but  under 
30  per  cent;  in  11  cities. and  towns,  30  but  under  40  per  cent ; 
in  two  cities  and  towns,  40  but  under  50  per  cent ;  and  in  two 
cities  and  towns,  above  50  per  cent,  the  whole  number  of  cities 
and  towns  being  353.  Considering  the  14  counties,  in  six  of 
them  the  percentage  of  expenditures  for  charity  of  the  total 
taxation  was  five  but  under  10  per  cent,  and  in  eight  of  them, 
10  but  under  20  per  cent. 

Old-age  Pensions. 

We  present  hereinafter  additional  information  contained  in 
Part  II  of  the  Bureau  Keport  for  1900,  previously  referred  to, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  of  old-age  insurance. 

Austria.  There  is  no  provision  for  invalidity  insurance 
except  for  employees  in  mines,  for  whom  such  insurance  is 
compulsory,  administered  through  miners'  relief  funds,  main- 
tained by  equal  contributions  of  employers  and  employees,  and 
securing:  (1)  invalid  pensions  of  at  least  $42.50  for  men  and 
$21.25  for  women,  and  (2)  widows'  and  orphans'  pensions  up 
to  three-fourths  of  the  invalid  pension  rate. 

Belgriam.  Until  the  year  1850,  the  question  of  old-age 
insurance  in  general  had  been  but  imperfectly  dealt  with  by 
the  creation  of  a  few  private  pension  funds.  The  Superannu- 
ation Fund  was  instituted  by  the  law  of  May  8,  1850.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  period,  ending  in  1856,  the  results  proved  but 
insignificant,  the  number  of  accounts  which  had  been  opened 
amounting  only  to  1,951.  This  failure  was  due  principally  to 
the  general  indiflTerence  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  to  the 
prevailing  ignorance  in  regard  to  all  matters  connected  with 
pensions. 

A  savings  bank  was  instituted  in  connection  with  the  Super- 
annuation Fund  in  August,  1868.  On  December  31,  1887,  it 
was  found  that  only  7,860  accounts  had  been  opened  since 
August  1,  1868,  the  main  portion  of  these  being  supplied  by 
the  government.  Until  1891,  very  few  employers  had  given 
any  encouragement  to  their  workpeople  to  save  with  a  view  to 
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superannuation.  In  1891,  the  government  paid  a  subsidy,  to 
be  divided  among  the  recognized  friendly  societies,  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  the  affiliation  of  their  members  ^ith  the  savings 
bank. 

In  1898,  there  were  933  societies  through  which  payments 
were  made  into  the  Superannuation  Fund,  the  amount  paid  in 
being  $191,455.  In  the  same  year  the  State  granted  $56,385 
to  this  fund. 

Denmark.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  provision  in 
Denmark  for  old-age  insurance,  but  under  a  law  passed  April 
9,  1891,  a  special  form  of  old-age  relief  was  established,  which 
is  granted  to  any  applicant  60  years  of  age  or  over,  without 
regard  to  occupation,  who  is  unable  to  provide  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  proper  treatment  in  case  of  sickness  for  himself  or 
dependents.  The  relief  granted  under  this  law  is  charitable 
relief  rather  than  an  insurance  annuity.  The  law  provides, 
however,  that  the  recipient  of  such  relief  retains  all  his  elec- 
toral rights,  whereas  the  recipient  of  ordinary  poor  relief  is 
deprived  of  his  vote.  The  relief  is  not  fixed  in  amount,  but 
must  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  person  relieved  and 
of  his  family,  and  for  free  treatment  in  case  of  sickness.  It 
maj'  be  given  in  money  or  in  any  kind  of  relief  as  circumstances 
require,  or  consist  in  free  admission  to  a  suitable  institution. 
The  recipient  of  relief  under  this  law  must  not  be  in  poverty 
due  to  his  own  fault ;  he  must,  for  10  years,  have  had  a  fixed 
residence,  not  been  sentenced  for  vagrancy  or  begging,  and 
not  have  received  poor  relief. 

On  December  31, 1898,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  pen- 
sions under  this  law  was  56,656.  The  cost  of  these  pensions 
was  $1,264,260,  of  which  equal  amounts  ($632,130)  were  paid 
by  the  municipalities  and  by  the  State.  It  is  stated  that  the 
persons  in  receipt  of  pensions,  taking  the  average  for  the  three 
years  1896-1898,  formed  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Denmark  over  60  years  of  age.  In  1899,  the  sum  of 
$555,555,  the  amount  originally  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  State 
grant,  being  no  longer  sufficient  to  make  up  half  of  the  sum  re- 
quired, a  sum  of  $24,030  was  voted  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Iceland*  Under  a  law  dated  July  11,  1890,  a  scheme  of 
compulsory  provision  for  old  age  and  invalidity  was  put  in 
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operation  in  Iceland.  By  the  terms  of  this  law,  in  every  Com- 
mune a  relief  fiind  must  be  established  for  the  invalid  and  the 
old.  Annual  contributions  have  to  be  paid  into  this  fund  by 
all  servants  20  years  of  age  and  not  more  than  60,  including 
persons  working  with  their  parents,  and  day  laborers.  The 
following  are  not  obliged  to  contribute:  (1)  persons  without 
means  who  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
others  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves;  (2)  those 
unable  to  earn  wages  owing  to  sickness  or  other  causes ;  and 
(3)  those  who  have  made  some  sort  of  provision  against  the 
time  when  they  will  have  reached  the  age  of  65.  The  contri- 
bution amounts  to  27  cents  a  year  for  males  and  eight  cents  a 
year  for  females.  The  male  head  of  each  household  has  to  pay 
the  contribution  for  each  person  who  has  lived  with  him  during 
the  year,  but  he  may  deduct  the  contribution  from  the  wages 
of  those  persons  who  have  worked  for  him. 

England.  Old-age  insurance  is  voluntary  in  England. 
The  development  of  societies,  associations,  and  orders  oper- 
ating on  the  mutual  aid  plan,  and  paying  benefits  for  various 
purposes,  has  been  very  great,  and  there  are  numerous  societies 
of  this  class  which  provide  sick  pay  and  funeral  expenses  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  superannuation  benefits,  as  provided  in  their 
rules,  the  funds  usually  being  provided  by  the  contributions 
of  the  members  only ;  that  is,  without  aid  from  employers,  and 
always  without  a  bonus  from  the  State.  In  1900,  societies  hav- 
ing approximately  5,000,000  insured  members  were  registered. 

There  are  in  England  mutual  aid  societies  popularly  known 
as  "  Collecting  Societies  "  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Friendly 
Societies  proper.  These  collecting  societies  are  similar  to  the 
industrial  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States.  The 
criticism  is  made  that  while  the  management  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  is  inexpensive  and  the  officials  are  generally  ap- 
pointed by  intelligent  consent  of  the  members,  in  the  Collect- 
ing Societies  the  management  rarely  costs  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  premium  income  and  the  members  are  practically 
excluded  from  voice  in  the  election  of  managers.  The  Friendly 
Societies  are  promoted  and  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members,  while  the  Collecting  Societies  are  promoted  and  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  the  managers. 
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The  principal  unions  pay  annuities.  In  1899,  100  of  the 
principal  unions  paid  out  for  superannuation  benefit  $894,280, 
an  average  to  each  union  member  of  $15.63.  This  was  paid 
to  9,294  members,  of  whom  1,577  were  in  the  building  trades, 
and  5,633  in  the  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  trades. 

Finland*  Old-age  and  invalidity  insurance  is  voluntary 
for  all  persons  working  for  wages,  administered  through  local 
pension  funds,  governed  by  their  own  rules,  under  State  super- 
vision. 

France.  Compulsory  provision  for  old  age  exists  only  in 
the  case  of  seamen  and  miners.  The  State,  however,  under- 
takes the  assurance  of  old-age  pensions  for  all  classes  of  the 
community  who  care  to  make  the  requisite  payments,  through 
an  institution  known  as  the  National  Savings  Bank  of  the  Re- 
treat for  the  Old,  and  provides  a  ceilAin  amount  of  assistance 
for  those  who  avail  themselves  of  this  institution.  In  other 
words,  its  sums  are  ccmtributed  by  the  people  themselves,  the 
government  superintending  the  investment  and  distribution. 

At  the  end  of  1895,  the  total  amount  of  pension  funds  in  all 
the  Friendly  Societies  of  France  was  $23,050,690. 

Germany.  Invalidity  and  old-age  insurance  is  compulsory, 
and  is  administered  through  district  organizations  based  on 
mutuality  and  self-administration,  and  also  through  special  or- 
ganizations, covering  employees  on  railways  and  in  mines. 

The  weekly  contributions  are  paid  half  by  the  employer  and 
half  by  the  employee,  and  the  fund  is  increased  by  a  State  sub- 
sidy fixed  at  $12.50  a  year  to  each  annuity  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  workmen  while  serving  in  the  army  or  navy.  The 
government  also  meets  certain  expenses  of  administration. 

Old-age  pensions  are  paid  to  persons  70  years  and  over  after 
1,200  contributory  weeks.  Certain  persons  are  exempt  from 
compulsory  insurance,  including  government  officials,  teachers 
and  tutors  in  public  schools  or  institutions,  soldiers  who  while 
in  service  are  employed  as  workmen,  officials  of  insurance  in- 
stitutions, persons  giving  instruction  for  remuneration  during 
their  term  of  study,  infinn  persons  who  are  already  entitled  to 
an  invalid  pension,  and  those  who  receive  free  maintenance  in 
lieu  of  wages,  being  only  occasional  workers. 

The  old-age  pension  is  proportionate  to  the  wages  received, 
and  varies  from  $15  to  $45  a  year,  supplemented  in  each  case 
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by  a  State  subsidy  of  $12.50.  In  1899,  17,326  new  old-age 
pensions  were  granted.  At  that  time  approximately  213,800 
persons  were  drawing  old-age  pensions,  and,  in  addition,  345,- 
200  persons  were  drawing  invalidity  pensions. 

In  1899,  the  expenditures  for  old-age  pensions  amounted  to 
$6,721,370,  of  which  sum  $4,148,190  was  contributed  by  em- 
ployers and  employees,  and  $2,573,180  by  the  government. 

Holland.  No  provision  is  made  in  Holland  for  old-age 
pensions,  but  there  is  a  stringent  law  in  relation  to  accident 
pensions.  These  pensions,  if  they  do  not  exceed  $108.33  a 
year,  are  inalienable  and  protected  from  attachment.  The 
whole  cost  of  accident  insurance  is  borne  by  the  employer, 
who  is  forbidden  to  make  any  deduction  from  his  employee's 
wages  in  respect  thereto.  In  order  to  protect  himself,  how- 
ever, he  may  insure  himself  in  the  State  Insurance  Office,  or 
in  any  other  insurance  company,  provided  this  company  de- 
posits adequate  security  with  the  State  Insurance  Office,  or  the 
employer  may,  on  depositing  adequate  security  with  the  State 
Insurance  Office,  obtain  permission  to  undertake  the  payment 
of  the  prescribed  compensation  himself. 

Hang^ary.  No  provision  is  made  in  Hungary  for  old-age 
insurance,  but  insurance  against  sickness  is  compulsory,  and 
every  person  employed  at  a  daily  wage  not  exceeding  $1.60  is 
obliged  to  contribute  to  a  sick  fund.  In  1896,  $1,980,675 
was  collected  and  $1,850,880  expended. 

Italy*  Old-age  insurance  is  voluntary  for  all  wage  workers, 
supported  by  a  State  fund,  with  premiums  payable  by  the  in- 
sured, enlarged  by  a  State  subsidy.  Workmen,  or  workwomen, 
may  become  members  of  the  fund  by  paying  in  a  sura  of  not 
less  than  10  cents,  the  amount  not  to  exceed  $20  in  any  one 
year.  On  joining  the  fund,  the  member  must  declare  whether 
he  wishes  his  annual  contributions  to  accrue  to  the  common 
benefit  of  all  members  subscribing  on  such  mutual  terms,  or 
prefers  that  in  case  of  his  death,  before  the  closing  of  his  account, 
the  amount  paid  in  by  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  shall  be 
handed  over  to  his  family.  Each  member  has  his  own  separate 
account,  in  which  he  is  credited  with  his  annual  contributions 
to  the  fund,  and  with  the  annual  subventions  granted  by  the 
government,  together  with  such  other  sums  as  may  accrue  to 
his  credit.     The  account  of  each  member  is  closed   when  a 
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period  of  at  least  25  yeai's  shall  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  his 
first  payment,  and  he  shall  have  completed  his  sixtieth  or  sixty- 
fifth  year,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  rules.  On  the  closing 
of  the  account,  whatever  sum  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  mem- 
l>er  is  converted  into  an  immediate  life  annuity  in  his  favor. 

The  National  Old-age  Pension  Fund  began  operations  on 
October  1,  1899.  The  law  provided  an  original  grant  of 
$2,000,000  towards  the  capital  endowment  of  the  Fund,  and 
prescribed  means  for  increasing  that  endowment  in  order  that 
at  the  end  of  10  years  it  should  amount  to  not  less  than 
$3,200,000. 

**The  Story  of  New^  Zealand." 

From  a  work  entitled  **  The  Story  of  New  Zealand,"  written 
by  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  we  make,  extended  extracts  relating 
to  the  subject  of  old-age  pensions.  The  work  referred  to  is 
copyrighted,  but  the  author  and  publisher,  in  a  note,  say  that 
they  have  no  objections  to  extracts  being  made,  and  we  have 
accordingly  availed  ourselves  of  the  kind  permission  therein 
given. 

The  selections  made  from  the  work  are  not  continuous,  but 
have  been  taken  at  random  with  a  view  of  presenting  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  New  Zealand,  as  regards  the  subject  under 
consideration,  in  the  most  condensed  form.  The  extracts  re- 
late to  Old-age  Pensions ;  the  New  Zealand  Plan ;  The  Old- 
age  Pension  Law  in  Operation;  A  Most  Popular  Law,  yet 
Most  Bitterly  Contested ;  and  Outlines  of  Various  Plans  sug- 
gested for  old-age  pension  systems. 

Old-age  Pensions. 

To  free  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  from  want,  relieve  them  from 
the  stigma  of  charity  and  the  poorhouse,  and  enable  them  to  live  at 
home  in  freedom  and  independence  when  their  days  of  work  are  done, 
New  Zealand  in  1898  established  a  system  of  moderate  annuities  from 
the  State  Treasury  for  such  persons  as  a  right,  based  on  principles  of 
partnership  aud  brotherhood,  justice  and  humanity  —  the  value  their 
lives  have  been  to  the  Commonwealth  in  earlier  years,  the  responsi- 
bility of  society,  and  the  worth  of  kindness  and  good  treatment,  not 
only  to  the  recipients,  but  to  the  whole  community. 

It  is  clearly  just  that  one  who  has  built  his  best  yeare  into  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  country  and  lived  a  virtuous  and  helpful 
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life,  should  have  a  reasonable  subsistence  in  old  age  without  the 
ignominy  and  restraint  of  the  poorhouse.  All  civilized  nations  rec- 
ognize the  duty  to  make  provision  for  the  destitute,  but  the  duty  of 
placing  that  provision  in  deserving  cases  on  the  plane  of  justice  in- 
stead of  charity,  and  making  it  conform  to  the  liberty,  independence, 
and  comfort  of  the  recipient,  has  just  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  world. 
The  bitterness  of  charity  is  keenly  felt  by  the  better  class  of  the  aged 
poor,  and  the  fear  of  want  in  old  age  hangs  like  a  shadow  over  the 
whole  lives  of  the  wage-workers.  Their  labor  has  helped  to  create 
the  values  on  which  the  nation's  industries  rest  and  from  which  its 
income  largely  flows.  Our  best  colleges  pay  their  professors  annui- 
ties in  old  age  as  part  of  the  fair  remuneration  of  their  toil.  Soldiers 
and  civil  servants  receive  pensions  because  of  the  service  they  have 
rendered  the  community.  But  the  workers  in  the  factories  and  on  the 
farms  are  just  as  necessary  to  the  public  welfare  as  the  police  and 
postal  clerks,  and  have  just  as  much  right  to  consideration  in  old  age, 
whether  on  grounds  of  sympathy  or  justice.  Yet  till  recent  years  no 
cation  has  recognized  this  principle. 

TJie  New  Zealand  Plan. 

The  New  Zealand  law  says :  ^<  Whereas  it  is  equitable  that  deserv- 
ing persons  who  during  the  prime  of  life  have  helped  to  bear  the 
public  burdens  of  the  Colony  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  to  open 
up  its  resources  by  their  labor  and  skill,  should  receive  from  the 
Colony  a  pension  in  their  old  age:  Therefore,  be  it  enacted,"  etc., 
that  any  citizen  over  65,  who  has  resided  in  the  Colony  25  years,  is 
of  moderately  good  character,  and  not  possessed  of  property  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $1,600  clear  (t.e.,  above  all  debts  or  encumbrances) , 
nor  a  yearly  income  of  $260  net,  is  entitled  to  a  pension ;  provided 
he  has  not  directly  or  indirectly  put  property  or  income  out  of  his 
hands  in  order  to  qualify. 

If  the  net  income  is  under  $175,  and  the  property  above  debts  is 
not  over  $250,  the  maximum  pension  of  $90  a  year  is  given ;  but 
for  each  $5  of  net  income  above  $170,  and  also  for  each  $75  of  clear 
property  above  $250,  one  pound,  or  $5,  is  deducted  from  the  pen- 
sion, so  that  it  vanishes  when  the  clear  property  reaches  $1,600  or 
the  net  income  rises  to  $260  a  year.  No  distinction  is  made  between 
men  and  women,  but,  in  case  of  married  couples  living  together,  no 
pension  is  to  be  granted  that  would  make  their  combined  total  net 
income  more  than  $390. 

The  law  applies  to  Maoris  as  well  as  whites ;  but  aliens,  nomads, 
and  Asiatics,  criminals,  drunkards,  wife  deserters,  and  those  not 
living  a  sober  and  reputable  life  are  shut  out. 
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The  Old-age  Pension  Law  in  Operation, 

The  act  went  into  effect  November  1,  1898.  It  provided  for 
public  hearings  of  applicants  before  police  magistrates,  who  were 
to  examine  and  determine  claims.  The  pension  districts  were  pro- 
claimed in  December,  and  notices  issued  throughout  the  Islands, 
informing  the  people  how  to  make  application.  Hearings  were  held 
in  January,  and  the  first  batch  of  pensions  was  paid  in  March,  1899. 
In  five  months  7,487  pensions  were  granted,  representing  an  annual 
payment  of  $640,000.  April,  1901,  there  were  12,405  pensioners, 
10,356  of  them  receiving  the  full  $90.  The  total  was  $1,060,000^ 
averaging  a  little  over  $80  per  person.  The  census  of  1901  showed 
31,353  whites  over  65  years  old.  A  little  more  than  one-third  of 
these  were  pensioners.  April  1,  1902,  after  3  full  financial  years  of 
operation,  12,776  pensions  were  in  force,  1,055  of  them  belonging 
to  Maoris,  and  the  cost  for  the  year  was  a  little  over  a  million  dollars. 
Some  15,000  pensions  have  been  granted,  but  deaths  and  cancellations 
have  cut  down  the  number,  and  now  nearly  balance  in  effect  the  yearly 
grants  on  new  applications,  so  that  the  list  is  increasing  very  slowly^ 
as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table : 
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About  15  in  each  1,000  persons  are  pensioners,  or  1  in  67.  The 
present  population  of  New  Zealand  (November,  1902)  is  about 
845,000.  A  shade  over  4  per  cent  are  65  years  old.  Less  than 
40  per  cent  of  these  come  within  the  law.  The  rest  are  not  poor  or 
fail  in  respect  to  residence  or  some  other  condition.  The  cost  of 
administering  the  law  is  about  $13,000  a  year,  or  $1  a  pensioner, 
including  $2,500  in  contributions  to  the  post-office  for  the  assistance 
rendered  by  that  department. 

Everywhere  in  the  post-offices  of  the  Colony  of  Kindly  Justice 
hangs  the  notice 

"OLD-AGE  PENSIONS," 

with  directions  how  to  obtain  them.     The  post-offices  furnish  appli- 
cation blanks,  etc.,  and  pay  the  pensioners  their  instalments. 

At  the  hearings,  the  magistrates  ask  questions  about  the  property, 
income,  and  character  of  the  applicant,  his  term  of  residence,  etc.. 
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and  he  must  bring  evidence  to  satisfy  the  jadge  that  he  is  past  65,  of 
good  moral  character,  and  has  been  leading  a  sober  and  reputable 
life  for  the  preceding  5  years.  The  judges  will  not  accept  testimony 
as  to  character  from  relatives.  Neighbors,  former  employers,  clergy- 
men, etc.,  are  brought  in  as  witnesses  of  character.  The  evidence 
of  any  friend  or  neighbor  of  good  repute  is  usually  accepted  as  suffi- 
cient. The  pensions  are  awarded  only  for  a  year.  The  application 
must  be  annually  renewed.  The  annuities  are  paid  in  monthly  in- 
stalments. 

A  Most  Popular  Xaw,  yet  Moat  Bitterly  Contested. 

The  old-age  pension  is  an  institution  of  the  highest  value.  It 
marks  an  epoch  in  civilization,  as  a  most  important  step  in  the  equali- 
zation of  benefit,  and  the  embodiment  of  justice  and  brotherhood  in 
laws  and  Institutions.  It  carries  into  the  second  childhood  some- 
thing of  the  same  spirit  that  makes  the  fii*st  childhood  smooth  and 
beautiful.  It  sweetens  the  life  of  the  working  classes  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  support  in  old  age,  in  freedom  and  independence,  and  on  a 
basis  of  right,  instead  of  charity.  It  is  a  new  co-operation  for  the 
common  good,  a  new  safety,  an  improvement  and  even  a  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  for  the  effect  of  even  a  moderate  pension  regularly  paid 
in  lengthening  life  is  well  known. 

It  has  captured  the  heart  of  New  Zealand.  It  appeals  to  the  kind- 
liness of  the  people  and  their  sense  of  justice,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  splendid  measures  carried  by  the  Liberal 
movement. 

Yet  it  was  the  most  bitterly  contested  of  all,  not  excepting  even 
the  graded-tax,  government  loans,  land-resumption,  or  the  arbitra- 
tion bill.  They  were  all  hotly  fought,  but  the  temperature  rose  to 
white  heat  when  it  came  to  old-age  pensions.  The  graded-tax  and 
land-resumption  affected  chiefly  the  big  land  owners;  government 
loans  hit  the  money  iK>wer;  arbitration  was  distrusted  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  employers ;  but  all  these  people  and  many  others 
were  involved  in  the  taxation  that  might  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
pension  disbursements. 

Outlines  of  Various  Plans. 

The  following  broad  analysis  of  a  dozen  plans  for  providing  sup- 
port in  old  age  may  be  useful  for  purposes  of  condensation  and 
comparison : 

New  Zealand : 

1.  Pension  age,  65  years. 

2.  Amount  of  full  pension,  $1.68  a  week. 
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3.  Must  be  a  British  subject,  and  not  a  criminal,  imbecile,  or 

an  Asiatic. 

4.  Must  have  lived  in  New  Zealand  25  years. 

5.  Must  be  of  good  character,  and  have  lived  for  5  years  a  sober 

and  reputable  life. 

6.  Must  not  have  deserted  his  or  her  family,  or  have  suffered 

penal  servitude,  or  within  12  yearo  of  applicatiou  for  pen- 
sion have  been  convicted  of  serious  offense. 

7.  Must  show  that  he  or  she  is  not  in  possession  of  more  than 

$5  a  week,  or  $1,350  net  property  (above  debts  and  the 
$250  absolute  exemption,  or  $1,600  total  clear  property). 

8.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  aliens,  Chinese,  or  other  Asiatics, 

or  naturalized  subjects,  except  those  who  have  been  natu- 
ralized for  a  year  preceding  their  pension  claim. 

New  South  Wales : 

1 .  Pension  age,  65  years. 

2.  Amount  of  pensions:  for  married  persons,  $1.80  for  each 

person  a  week ;  for  persons  unmarried,  or  widowed,  $2.40 
a  week. 

3.  Must  not  have  more  than  $260  a  year,  or  $2,200  of  property. 

4.  Must  have  resided  in  an  Australian  colony,  in  which  provision 

is  made  for  old-age  pensions,  for  not  less  than  25  years. 

5.  Must  not  during  that  time  have  suffered  penal  servitude,  or 

have  been  imprisoned  for  five  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labor. 

6.  Must  not  during  the  twelve  years  preceding  the  pension  claim 

have  been  imprisoned  for  four  months,  or  on  four  occasions. 

7.  Must  not  be  a  criminal,  lunatic,  or  a  confirmed  drunkard; 

must  not  have  deserted  his  or  her  family. 

8.  The  Act  does  not  apply  to  aboriginal  natives,  aliens,  Chinese, 

or  other  Asiatics,  or  to  naturalized  subjects,  except  those 
who  have  been  naturalized  for  ten  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  pension  claim. 

Victoria : 

1.  Pension  age,  65,  or  any  age  upon  permanent  disability. 

2.  Amount  of  full  pension,  such  as  Commissioner  deems  I'eason- 

able,  not  exceeding  $1 .92  a  week. 

3.  Must  be  without  means  of  support,  unable  to  maintain  him- 

self, and  without  near  relatives  able  to  provide  for  him. 

4.  Must  not  have  $1,175  clear  property,  nor  $100  net  income. 

5 .  Must  have  resided  20  years  in  the  Colony  or  a  reciprocity  State. 

6.  Character  requirements,  etc.,  similar  to  those  of  New  Zealand. 
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Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  (England,  ISM),  Mr.  ChapUn^ 
Chairman : 

1.  Pension  to  begin  at  65  years  of  age. 

2.  Pension,  $1.68  maximum,  $1.20  minimum. 

3.  Only  paid  to  British  subject. 

4.  Not  received  Poor-Law  relief  for  20  years. 

5.  Not  been  in  prison  for  25  years. 

6.  Part  of  pension  from  local  authority. 

7.  Part  from  State. 

(Committee  not  allowed  to  discuss  how  to  raise  the  money.) 

Soggeetlons  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Co-operators  and  Trade  Union- 
ists  (Great  Britain) : 

1 .  That  the  scheme  be  non-contributory. 

2.  Universal  in  its  application. 

3.  Who  shall  pay?     (The  public.) 

4.  Pension  age,  60  years. 

5.  Amount  of  pension,  $1.20  a  week. 

Joint  Friendly  Societies  Scheme  (England,  December,  1901) : 

1.  Pension  of  $1 .20  a  week. 

2.  Must  be  65  years  of  age. 

3.  A  person  not  applying  for  a  pension  until  70  years  of  age  to 

receive  $1.80  a  week. 

4.  Must  be  a  British  subject. 

5.  Must  give  evidence  of  industry  and  reasonable  providence. 

6.  Must  have  been  of  good  moral  character,  between  55  and 

65  years  of  age. 

7.  Not  to  have  an  income  of  over  $1.20  a  week. 

8.  Pension  authority.     One-half  local  governing  authority,  the 

other  half  representatives  of  local  friendly  societies. 

9.  Applicants  must  make  a  statutory  declaration. 

10*   Two-thirds  of  cost  of  pension  from  Imperial  exchequer,  and 
one-thii'd  from  local  taxation. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Scheme  (England) : 

1.  Pension  age,  65  years. 

2.  Amount  of  pension,  $1.20  a  week. 

3.  Must  pay  deposit  of  $12.40  at  25  years  of  age,  and  $2.40  a 

year  afterward. 

4.  The  State  to  add  $50  and  2}4  per  cent  interest. 

Charles  Booth's  Scheme  (England) : 

1.  Free  and  universal  old-age  pensions. 

2.  Pension  age,  65  years. 
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3.  Amount  of  pension,  (1.20  a  week. 

4.  In  1891  census — 1,873,601  over  65  years  of  age — $65  a 

year  equals  18  millions  of  money. 

5.  Proposes  15  millions  to  be  raised  by  rates  and  taxes  equally. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  (United  States) : 

1.  Pension  at  70. 

2.  Free  and  universal. 

3.  Amount  of  pension,  $1.92  a  week  for  each  man  or  woman. 

4.  Paid  out  of  State  funds. 

5.  Raised  by  a  poll-tax. 

Bev.  Frome  Wilkinson's  Scheme  (England): 

1.  Administered  by  the  district  council. 

2.  Pension,  $1.20  a  week. 

3.  Given  at  50  years  of  age. 

4.  Paid  to  all  unable  to  work. 

5.  The  unthrifty  and  worthless  to  go  to  the  workhouse. 

6.  The  district  council  to  judge  each  case. 

7.  Pensions  from  Imperial  taxes. 

8.  To  be  derived  from  ground  values,  royalties,  and  graduated 

income  tax. 

Mr.  S.  Woods'  Suggestions  (England): 

1.  Pension  age,  60  years. 

2.  Maximum  pension,  $1.80;  minimum,  $1.20  a  w^eek. 

3.  No  interference   with  provision   made  through  friendly  or 

thrift  society. 

4.  Every  wage-earner  to  pay  two  cents  a  week. 

5.  Every  employer  to  pay  two  cents  a  week  for  each  worker. 

6.  The  State  to  pay  four  cents  a  week  for  each  worker. 

7.  A  graduated  tax  on  all  private  or  other  incomes  at  1  per  cent 

on  $1,500;  2  per  cent  on  $2,000;  and  increasing  1  per 
cent  for  every  additional  $500  up  to  $6,000,  and  at  the 
same  rate  for  all  incomes  above. 

Denmark : 

1.  Pensions  at  60  years. 

2.  Ten  years'  residence. 

3.  Not  been  in  prison. 

4.  Not  had  poor  relief. 

5.  One-half  of  pension  paid  by  State. 

6.  One-half  paid  by  communes. 

The  German  plan,  though  a  sort  of  compulsory  insurance  rather  than 
a  true  old-age  pension  system,  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
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Germany  (Contributory  Plan) : 

1.  Insurance  for  old-age  pensions  and  invalidity. 

2.  Compulsory  on  all  incomes  under  $480. 
8.   Must  pay  Ave  years  for  invalid  pay. 

4.  Must  pay  30  years  for  an  old-age  pension. 

5.  Pensions  commence  at  70  years  of  age. 

6.  Premiums  range  from  2  to  6  cents  a  week. 

7.  Equal  contributions  from  employers  and  employed. 

8.  The  Government  adds  $12  a  year  on  each  annuity. 

A  pension  or  insurance  annuity  beginning  at  the  age  of  70  comes 
too  late  to  be  of  much  use  to  most  of  the  contributors ;  the  danger 
of  forfeiture  by  non-payment  of  premiums  is  a  grave  defect,  and  the 
money  is  taken  from  those  least  able  to  bear  the  buixlen. 

We  next  present  a  table,  compiled  from  the  Report  of  the 
State  Auditor,  showing  the  classified  running  expenses  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  year  1900. 


Classified  Running  Expenses  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  Tear  1900. 


CLASairiCATIOM. 


Amounts 


PerccntagM 


Charities 

AflTiciiltare, 

Eancatlon, 

Health, 

District  Police 

Prisons, 

Other  aamlnistratiye  boards  and  commissions, 

Executiye  departments, 

Judicial  departments, 

Lefflslattve  departments, 

MiUtarv  expenses, 

Public 'buUdings, 

Expenses  not  classified, 

Totals, 


$1,868,816.64 

158,158.23 

887.468.29 

78,614.44 

107,088.19 

1,120,997.75 

467,184.22 

162,724.27 

866,466.61 

849,686.92 

1,193,477.98 

868,001.96 

267,880.80 


$6,380,356.29 


21.45 
3.48 
6.07 
1.23 
1.68 

17.67 
7.32 
2.55 
6.74 
6.48 

18.71 
6.69 
4.03 


100.00 


The  total  running  expenses  were  $6,380,356.29.  The  ex- 
penditures for  charities  represented  $1,368,316.64,  or  21.45 
per  cent  of  the  total  expenses.  Next  in  order  of  outlay  came 
military  expenses  amounting  to  $1,193,477.98,  or  18.71  per 
cent;  and  next  the  outlay  for  prisons  amounting  to  $1,120,- 
997.75,  or  17.57  per  cent.  The  three  items  —  charities,  the 
military,  and  prisons  —  represented  an  expenditure  of  $3,682,- 
792.37,  or  57.73 'per  cent  of  the  total  yearly  expenses. 

Besides  charities,  agriculture,  education,  health,  the  district 
police,  and  prisons,  the  other  administrative  boards  and  com- 
missions represented  an  expenditure  of  but  $467,184.22,  or 
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7.32  per  cent  of  the  total  yearly  expenditure.  The  expendi- 
tures of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  aggregated  $38,584.06,  or  0.60 
per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  District  Police  (some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  labor  laws 
of  the  State)  was  $107,083.19,  or  1.68  per  cent  of  the  total 
yearly  expenses. 

We  have  ascertained  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
and  by  cities  and  towns  for  charitable  purposes.  It  was  im- 
possible to  learn  the  amount  expended  for  such  purposes  by 
the  county  officers,  and  for  that  reason  their  contributions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  must  be  omitted  from  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  We  have  now^  to  deal  with  Individ- 
ual and  Corporate  Benefactions.  A  table  follows,  the  results 
in  which  were  obtained  by  an  extensive  correspondence  w^ith 
the  officials  in  charge  of  the  difierent  institutions  supported  by 
private  charity  throughout  the  State,  including  churches  and 
auxiliary  societies. 


Individual  and  Corporate  Benefactions. 


Aid  for  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  clergymen,         .... 
Aid  and  reformation  of  discharged  prisoners  and  convicts, 

Assistance  for  the  poor  of  foreign  nationality, 

Assistance  of  needy  Hebrews, 

Associated  Chailtles, 

Care  of  the  aged  and  Inflrm  (not  in  homes), 

Care  of  destitute  children,  orphans,  etc., 

Care  and  reformation  of  women  and  young  girls, 

Care  of  the  sick  and  convalescent,  etc., 

Churches  and  auxiliary  societies 

Day  nurseries  (temporary  care  of  young  children  of  working  mothers), 

Education  and  training  of  nurses 

General  charitable  purposes, 

Homes  for  the  aged, 

Hospitals  and  dispensaries, 

Indigent  widows  and  spinsters, 

Loaning  money  to  the  poor  without  interest 

Miscellaneous  contributions, 

Social,  educational,  and  literary  purposes 

Societies, 

Societies  for  providing  clothing,  etc.,  for  the  needy, 

To  provide  for  friendless  working  girls  and  needy  women, 

Various  charitable  organizations 


Total, 


$90,817.34 

34,006.28 

5,»91.24 

32,158.93 

29,856.15 

35,161.36 

320,538.89 

130,943.67 

48,814.78 

177,638.56 

18,099.61 

81,177.15 

97,740.03 

186,675.00 

2,250,415.23 

7,996.95 

2,450.91 

77,4«i.88 

164,626.26 

289,767.86 

2,557.04 

16:2,286.93 

42,263.19 


$4,179,473.19 


The  number  of  churches  supported  by  all  denominations  in 
the  Commonwealth  in  1900  was  about  2,200.  We  were  able, 
however,  to  secure  returns  as  to  the  amount  expended  for  char- 
itable purposes  from  only  597.  Many  replies  were  received 
to  our  communications  conveying  the  information  that  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  how  much  was  expended  for  charitable  pur- 
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poses,  as  no  books  were  kept,  and  so  much  was  given  by 
private  individuals  of  which  no  accurate  account  could  possibly 
be  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  outlays  previously  mentioned,  the  cities 
and  towns  appropriated  large  sums  for  Soldiers'  Relief.  These 
appropriations  are  classed  under  the  following  headings  :  State 
Aid,  Soldiers'  Relief,  Military  Aid,  Soldiers'  Burial  Aid, 
Markers  for  Soldiers'  Graves,  the  Grand  Army,  and  contribu- 
tions for  Memorial  Day.  Although  this  amount  cannot  be 
considered  as  charity  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  contribution,  if  not  appropriated  in  its 
present  form,  would  have  to  be  added,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  cities  and  towns  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. The  old  soldiers  require  support  as  well  as  the  invalided 
and  incapacitated  members  of  the  industrial  army ;  in  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  soldiers  now  belong  to  the  industrial 
army  in  one  capacity  or  another,  and  any  system  of  old-age 
pensions  which  would  be  general  in  its  application  would  benefit 
them  as  well  as  other  industrial  workers.  The  total  amount 
expended  for  Soldiers'  Relief  of  all  kinds,  as  previously  shown, 
was  $1,385,023.56. 

We  are  now  in  condition  to  aggregate  the  results  which  we 
have  obtained  and  procure  a  figure  which  may  be  considered  as 
indicative  of  the  amount  expended  in  the  year  1900  for  chari- 
table purposes  and  Soldiers'  Relief. 

By  the  State  for  charitable  purposes,     .  .      tl,868,816.64 

By  cities  and  towns  for  charitable  purposes,  4,016,054.76 

By  cities  and  towns  for  Soldiers'  Relief,        .  .        1,885,028.66 

By  individual  and  corporate  benefactions,     .  4,179,478.19 


Total f  10,948,868. 15 

We  learn  that  the  total  benefactions  for  the  year,  from  all 
sources,  amounted  to  $10,948,868.15.  As  the  population  in  the 
State  in  1900  was  2,805,346,  this  shows  an  average  benefaction 
per  capita  of  $3.90  for  the  year,  or  seven  and  one-half  cents 
weekly. 

We  next  present  a  table  showing  for  the  year  1900  the  num- 
ber of  males  and  females,  and  the  aggregate  of  both  sexes  by 
age  periods,  from  60  years  to  100  years  and  over. 
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Ages:  1900. 


AoB  Periods. 


MaIm 


Femalet 


Both  Sexes 


60  to  64  years, 
65  to  6B  years, 
70  to  74  years, 
75  to  79  years,  . 
80  to  84  years, 
85  to  89  years,  . 
90  to  94  years, 
95  to  99  years, 
100  years  and  over, 

60  years  and  over, 
65  years  and  over, 


43,424 

82,127 

22,359 

14,027 

7,555 

2,996 

874 

161 

29 


123,652 
80,128 


80,238 

58,856 

40,216 

25.139 

13,021 

4,829 

1,292 

213 

41 


228,345 
143.107 


Considering  those  60  years  of  age  and  over,  the  total  number 
was  223,345,  the  females  being  23,759  in  excess  of  the  males. 

Taking  next  those  65  years  of  age  and  over,  we  find  the 
aggregate  to  be  143,107,  the  females  exceeding  by  17,149. 

The  expectation  of  life  as  computed  by  insurance  actuaries 
is  13.77  years  at  the  age  of  60  and  10.97  years  at  the  age  of 
65 ;  as  computed  by  what  is  known  as  the  American  table,  the 
expectation  of  life  at  60  is  14,1  years  and  at  65,  11.1  years, 
the  American  table  showing  a  slight  increase  over  that  given 
by  the  actuaries. 

We  next  present  a  table  drawn  from  the  Registration  Report 
showing  the  number  of  deaths  in  1900  of  persons  60  years  of 
age  or  over,  by  age  periods. 


Deaths:  1900. 


Age  Pbriods. 


Males 


Femalea 


Both  Sexes 


60  to    65  years,  . 

65  to    70  years,  . 

70  to    75  years,  . 

75  to    80  years,  . 

80  to    85  years,  . 

85  to    90  years,  . 

90  to    95  years,  . 

96  to  100  years,  . 
100  years  and  over. 

Totals,  . 


1,312 

1,466 

1,859 

1,247 

931 

478 

141 

25 

5 


6,963 


1,870 

1,540 

1,579 

1,423 

1,198 

689 

277 

79 

14 


8,169 


2,682 

8,005 

2,988 

2,670 

2,129 

1,167 

418 

104 

19 


15,132 


Considering  the  aggregates,  we  find  the  number  of  deaths 
was  15,132,  including  6,963  males  and  8,169  females.  This 
number  of  deaths  compared  with  the  total  population  60  years 
of  age  and  over  represents  a  death  rate  of  67.75  per  thousand. 
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The  number  of  deaths  of  persons  65  years  of  age  or  over  was 
12,450.  This  figure,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  or  over  (143,107),  represents  a  death  rate 
of  87  per  thousand. 

We  can  now  make  a  computation  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  required  to  pay  old-age  pensions  in  this  State. 
Two  points  must  be  settled  arbitrarily :  First,  the  age  at  which 
such  pensions  should  begin ;  and,  second,  the  amount  of  the 
pension.  We  will  assume  that  pensions  are  to  be  paid  to  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  or  over  and  that  the  amount  of  the  pension 
is  $5  a  week,  or  $260  a  year.  With  these  premises,  we  are 
able  to  prepare  the  following  table,  the  number  of  persons  con- 
sidered being  143,107. 

If  a  pension  of  9260  per  annmn  was  paid  to  143,107  persons,  the 

amount  required  would  be, 937,207,820.00 

If  paid  to  one^half  of  the  number  65  years  of  age  or  over,  the  amount 

required  would  be, 18,603,910.00 

If  paid  to  one-fourth  the  number  65  years  of  age  or  over,  the  amount 

required  would  be 9.301,956.00 

If  paid  to  one-third  the  number  66  years  of  age  or  over,  the  amount 

required  would  be, 12,402,606.67 

If  paid  to  one-fifth  the  number  65  years  of  age  or  over,  the  amount 

required  would  be, 7,441,564.00 

As  the  amount  expended  by  the  State  is  largely  for  the  sup- 
port of  persons  in  institutions,  we  deem  it  proper  to  deduct  that 
amount,  or  $1,368,316.64,  from  the  total  ($10,948,868.15), 
which  leaves  as  a  remainder  $9,580,551.51,  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  cities  and  towns  or  supplied  by  individual  or  cor- 
porate benefactions. 

By  reference  to  the  figures  presented  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  amount  is  larger  than  would  be  required  to  pay  an 
annual  pension  of  $260  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  persons 
65  years  of  age  or  over. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  persons  65  years  of  age 
or  over  would  ask  for  the  old-age  pension.  Many  such  per- 
sons are  in  affluence ;  others,  and  a  much  larger  number,  are 
in  comfortable  circumstances ;  many  others  are  still  able  to 
work  and  support  themselves  or  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  families ;  and  quite  a  large  number  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  such  a  pension  owing  to  their  past  manner  of  living. 
The  experience  of  foreign  countries  has  shown  that  not  more 
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than  one-fifth  of  the  persons  beyond  the  age  of  60  or  65  apply 
for  the  old-age  pensions.  As  has  been  shown,  the  amount 
required  to  pay  an  annual  pension  of  $260  to  one-fifth  of  the 
persons  in  the  State  65  years  of  age  or  over  is  $2,138,987.51 
less  than  was  contributed  in  the  year  1900  by  the  cities  and 
towns  and  by  individuals  and  corporations  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted,  cities,  towns,  individuals,  and  cor- 
porate societies  would  be  free  from  collecting  and  distributing 
money  for  charitable  purposes.  Much  would  be  saved  in  the 
way  of  salaries  and  much  more  in  time  expended,  which  has  a 
money  value.  Dependent  persons  of  the  age  specified  who 
were  not  entitled  to  the  pension  would  become  the  charges  of 
the  State,  and  even  if  the  State  taxes,  for  this  purpose,  were 
increased  by  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  the  aggregate  expended  for 
charitable  purposes  would  be  no  larger  than  under  the  present 
system  of  public  and  individual  contributions  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. In  order  to  carry  out  the  home  idea,  the  State  charges 
could  be  boarded  to  a  great  extent  in  private  families,  thus 
reducing  the  number  or  size  of  institutions  and  the  attendant 
outlay  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

The  figures  given  present  only  the  mathematical  side  of  the 
problem.  The  financial  side,  which  would  cover  the  manner 
of  raising  the  needed  sum  and  the  regulations  for  its  distribu- 
tion, is  as  yet  unsolved,  although  the  experience  of  foreign 
countries  will  be  of  value  in  the  consideration  of  the  system 
and  the  elaboration  of  its  details. 

Why  Old-age  Pensions  are  Needed. 

Were  it  not  for  poverty,  we  should  not  need  charitj%  and 
were  it  not  for  poverty,  there  would  be  no  logical  reason  for 
providing  old-age  pensions.  Up  to  the  present  time,  in  this 
State,  so  far  as  our  industrial  workers  are  concerned,  charity 
has  provided  for  their  pressing  needs  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  the  old-age  pension,  or  some  equivalent  system,  sup- 
plants it. 

What  is  called  ''  The  Problem  of  Poverty  "  is  being  studied 
in  our  colleges,  and  written  upon  by  sociologists,  philosophers, 
and  men  of  business.     One  writer  says  : 
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**This  great  problem  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  wealth  — 
and  observe,  it  is  a  poverty  which  mars  the  happiness  of  the 
rich,  as  well  as  the  poor  —  demands  solution.  It  is  forcing 
itself  upon  public  attention,  both  in  the  old  world  and  in  the 
new.  There  is  no  escape  from  it ;  sooner  or  later  this  problem 
must  be  thoroughly  examined  by  educated  reason,  grappled 
with,  and  solved  by  the  exercise  of  cold  calculation." 

A  writer  of  a  work  upon  Social  Philosophy  thus  states  the 
question : 

**  Our  interest  in  economics  is  no  longer  an  interest  in  « the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,'  still  less  in  the 
causes  of  the  wealth  of  merchant  princes  within  these  nations, 
but  rather  in  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  poverty  of  individuals, 
and  the  means  whereby  their  condition  may  be  gradually  amelio- 
rated." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill  <«  Poverty,  in  any 
sense  implying  suffering,  may  be  completely  extinguished  by 
the  wisdom  of  society,  combined  with  the  good  sense  and  provi- 
dence of  individuals." 

Mr.  Mill,  in  his  **  Political  Economy,"  says  :  **  It  would  be 
possible  for  the  State  to  guarantee  employment  at  ample  wages 
to  all  who  are  born.  But  if  it  does  this,  it  is  bound,  in  self- 
protection,  and  for  the  sake  of  every  purpose  for  which  govern- 
ment exists,  to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  born  without  its 
consent." 

Following  out  Mr.  Mill's  proposition  a  prominent  English 
writer  proposes  to  extinguish  poverty  by  direct  legal  enactment 
—  **by  means  of  a  statute  limiting  the  size  of  families,  and 
forbidding  any  one,  whether  rich  or  poor,  to  have  more  than  a 
certain  small  number  of  children"  —  which  number,  after  due 
consideration,  he  fixes  at ^ur.  He  does  not  suggest,  however, 
that  this  same  legal  enactment  should  oblige  all  parents  to  have 
at  least  four  children  in  order  to  maintain  the  average.  Neither 
does  he  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  infant  mortality, 
the  losses  from  which  might  oblige  each  family  to  have  at  least 
eight  children  in  order  to  maintain  the  legal  average  of  four. 
Neither  did  he  consider  that  every  child  when  it  reaches  man- 
hood or  womanhood  becomes  a  producer  and  a  consumer,  and 
adds  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
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Let  us  compare  children  and  immigrants.  If  the  latter  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  as  their  wants  are  greater, 
they  would  become  a  greater  charge  to  the  community  than  the 
children  —  and  yet  immigration  is  welcomed  as  a  means  of 
adding  to  the  productiveness,  the  home  markets,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  If  a  healthy  immigrant  is  welcomed, 
why  should  a  healthy  child,  even  if  he  has  a  dozen  brothers 
and  sisters,  be  considered  slq persona  non  grata? 

We  do  not  think  that  poverty  will  be  banished  by  any  such 
restrictive  and  anti-human-nature  statute.  No  doubt  much 
poverty  is  due  to  personal  inefficiency  —  but  there  the  question 
comes  up  ^^  Has  the  State  given  him  such  an  education  that  he 
can  fight  the  battle  of  life  advantageously  ? "  It  may  have 
taught  *' the  three  E's"  and  many  **  ologies,"  but  has  it  given 
him  that  education  of  eye  and  hand  and  mind  to  enable  him  to 
hold  his  own  in  the  industrial  world  ? 

One  writer  suggests  as  '*  The  Cure  of  Poverty"  —  technical 
education,  improvement  of  industrial  conditions,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  This  plan, 
if  carried  out,  has  certainly  the  elements  of  success  within  it. 

Mr.  Bolton  Hall,  in  his  work  **Free  America,"  after  con- 
sidering the  degree  of  poverty  due  to  drink,  immorality,  lazi- 
ness, shiftlessness,  and  inefficiency,  goes  on  to  say:  '*A11 
statistics  of  charitable  organizations  show  that  the  real  trouble 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  seek  relief  is  lack  of 
work." 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  ''The  Gospel  of  Wealth"  writes: 
**  There  is  something  far  more  injurious  to  our  race  than  pov- 
erty ;  it  is  misplaced  charity." 

If  poverty  in  most  instances  is  due  to  lack  of  work,  and  mis- 
placed charity  is  worse  than  poverty,  then  something  besides 
charity  must  provide  for  the  men  and  women  who  have  worked 
so  long  as  natural  strength  would  permit,  and  now  find  them- 
selves incapacitated  for  hard  labor;  that  "something"  is  an 
old-age  pension. 

The  object  of  an  old-age  pension  system  should  not  be  to 
create  more  public  homeSj  such  as  almshouses,  workhouses, 
poor  farms,  or  similar  institutions  with  large  outlays  for  build- 
ings and  other  large  outlays  for  salaries  and  support  of  attend- 
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ants.  The  purpose  should  be  to  keep  the  invalided  or  worn-out 
workingmen  and  women  in  a  real  home  where  they  can  have 
family  comforts  and  social  and  religious  opportunities.  The 
minor  wards  of  the  State  are  "boarded  out"  under  efficient 
supervision  —  why  not,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  aged  and  in- 
valided wards  ?  The  aggregation  of  large  numbers  of  persons 
in  public  institutions  leads  often  to  abuses  and  invariably  de- 
stroys the  home  instinct. 

Consider  the  condition  of  a  workingman  who  has  been  a 
good  citizen,  a  faithful,  honest  toiler,  who  married,  and  brought 
up  a  family  of  children.  His  wife  dies,  his  children  either  die 
or  marry,  and  the  old  home  is  broken  up.  He  is  unable  to 
work.  The  almshouse  or  workhouse  is  his  only  refuge  this 
side  of  the  grave.  But  with  an  old-age  pension  all  this  would 
be  changed.  He  has  a  son,  a  brother,  a  sister,  or  some  other 
relative  or  friend  who  would  gladly  give  him  a  home  if  they 
could  afford  it.  With  his  old-age  pension  he  could  pay  his 
way  partly  or  wholly.  At  any  rate  he  would  have  a  home  and 
be  able  to  retain  his  independence  and  self-respect.  Charity 
becomes  the  worst  form  of  support  when  it  gives  and  gets 
nothing  in  return. 

Those  who  can  afford  it,  and  many  who  can  not,  take  out 
insurance  policies,  and  this  is  considered  an  evidence  of  thrift, 
of  a  desire  to  provide  for  their  families  or  for  themselves  in 
their  old  age.  The  old-age  pension  system  would  become  the 
poor  man's  insurance.  Suppose  contributions  from  the  State, 
from  the  towns  and  cities,  the  individual  and  corporate  bene- 
factions, and  the  workingmen's  subscriptions  are  thrown  into  a 
common  fund,  cannot  a  system  be  devised  by  which  the  alms- 
house and  workhouse  can  be  banished  as  the  lot  of  the  honest, 
faithful,  but  worn-out  workingman  or  woman  ? 

The  Bureau  presents  no  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  establishing  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  in 
this  State.  The  facts  given  in  this  Part  are  for  the  information 
of  sociologists,  philanthropists,  insurance  experts,  financiers, 
and  the  legislature.  We  give  the  elements  of  the  problem  — 
the  solution  must  come  from  their  combined  wisdom. 

One  point,  however,  seems  certain.  The  industrial  soldier 
who  has  served  faithfully  for  years  under  the  **  Captains  of 
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Industry"  seems  as  deserving  in  his  old  age  of  aid,  or  a  re- 
treat, which  shall  not  be  called  a  charity,  as  the  soldier  who 
has  served  in  the  army,  or  a  sailor  or  marine  in  the  navy. 
Particularly  would  this  be  true  if  the  industrial  soldier,  by 
some  wise  system,  should  supply  a  part  of  the  amount  for  his 
old-age  pension  from  his  own  savings.  This  finailcial  contri- 
bution, on  his  part,  might  be  considered  as  an  offset  to  the  risk 
of  loss  of  limb  or  life  run  by  a  member  of  the  army  or  navy. 

A  more  particular  examination  of  the  table  on  pages  112  to 
118  enables  us  to  consider  the  pension  question  from  a  new 
point  of  view. 

We  find,  on  page  117,  that  the  total  expenditures  of  the  city 
of  Boston  for  the  year  1900  were  $45,391,700.41.  The  popu- 
lation of  all  ages  was  660,892,  making  the  average  per  capita 
expenditure  $80.93. 

What  does  this  figure  indicate?  It  means  that  in  order  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  municipal  government,  $80.93  must  be 
provided  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  who  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  city. 

For  what  is  this  money  paid  ?  For  the  salaries  of  city  oflScials 
and  employees,  for  the  police  and  fire  departments,  for  school- 
houses  and  teachers,  for  bath  houses  and  cemeteries,  for  markets 
and  parks,  for  the  health  department  and  hospitals,  for  good 
streets,  sidewalks,  and  sewers,  for  light  and  water,  and  the 
other  expenses  of  a  great  municipality,  the  outlay  of  which 
makes  it  a  desirable  place  for  business  of  all  kinds  and  for 
residential  purposes. 

By  whom  is  this  money  paid?  It  is  raised  by  taxation,  the 
valuation  being  high  and  the  rate  per  thousand  dollars  running 
being  $15  and  $16,  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  more.  If  a 
person  has  a  bequest  of  $5,000  and  invests  it  at  3%  per  cent, 
the  city  tax  gatherer  will  claim  1^/^  per  cent  to  help  pay  the 
city's  bills.  If  he  is  a  professional  man,  for  instance,  a  teacher, 
with  an  income  of  $2,600,  the  tax  gatherer  will  take  from  $9  to 
$10  for  his  extra  $600  income  over  the  $2,000  exemption.  If 
some  one  owes  him  $1,000,  a  tax  of  from  $15  to  $16  will  be 
levied  upon  it,  although  he  has  not  received  the  money.  If  he 
pays  taxes  on  this  '*  unreceived  increment"  for  several  years, 
and  then  finds  it  is  a  bad  debt,  he  can  secure  no  rebate,  for  all 
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demands  for  rebate  must  be  made  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  his  tax  bill. 

It  is  evident  that  the  average  individual  does  not  pay  his  per 
capita  tax.  He  could  not  if  he  would.  Let  us  suppose  the  case 
of  a  workingman  with  a  wife  and  six  children.  The  family's 
proportionate  charge  of  the  city's  expenses  is  $647.44.  The 
head  of  the  family,  the  only  provider,  earns  $12  a  week,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  $600  a  year.  From  this  he  pays  for  rent,  food, 
fuel,  clothing,  etc.,  and  towards  the  citi/s  expenses^  two  dollars 
as  a  poll  tax. 

But  his  share  of  the  city's  expenses,  as  we  have  shown,  is 
$647.44.  As  he  does  not,  and  can  not  pay  the  remainder  of 
his  proportional  tax,  or  $645.44,  somebody  else  must  pay  it, 
and  that  somebody  else  is  the  person  who  has  real  estate  or 
personal  property  which  can  be  found  and  taxed. 

It  will  be  said  the  laboring  man  pays  all  the  taxes  because 
they  are  charged  to  him  on  all  he  buys,  but  how,  on  the  sup- 
posed income  of  $600,  can  enough  be  charged  against  him  to 
pay  a  tax  of  $645.44? 

If  persons  representing  half  of  the  taxable  valuation  of  the 
city  of  Boston  should  remove,  it  is  evident  that  the  city's  ex- 
penses would  have  to  be  reduced,  or  those  remaining  would 
have  their  taxes  doubled.  If  all  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
were  only  poll-tax  payers,  the  great  public  utilities  would  have 
to  be  abandoned. 

It  can  be  easily  deduced,  then,  that  every  person  (man,* 
woman,  or  child)  in  the  city  of  Boston  who  does  not  pay  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  city's  expenses  (on  a  per  capita 
basis)  is,  in  reality,  a  pensioner,  and  a  recipient  of  benefits 
paid  for  by  persons  who  are  taxed  on  an  income  or  property 
basis. 

If  the  system  is  right  that  the  owners  of  property  should 
pay  this  pension  when  the  recipients  are  well  and  able  to  work, 
then  it  follows  that,  when  the  workers  become  incapacitated 
by  invalidity  or  old  age,  persons  with  property  should  be 
taxed  for  their  support.  If  that  support  can  be  as  cheaply  fur- 
nished by  old-age  pensions  as  by  the  present  complicated  and 
expensive  systems  of  promiscuous  charity,  the  change  should 
be  made,  for  it  will  give  a  home  to  the  poor  instead  of  the 
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almshouse,  and  will  not  bear  any  more  heavily  on  the  tax 
payers,  and  those  who  give  from  their  bounty  from  philan- 
thropic motives. 

If  this  line  of  argument  is  followed  out,  the  amounts  received 
from  collateral  inheritance  taxes,  or  from  a  direct  inheritance 
tax,  if  one  should  be  laid,  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  basis 
and  support  of  an  Old-age  Pension  Fund. 

The  family  that  enjoys  the  benefits  conferred  by  a  residence 
in  a  great  and  opulent  city  should  not  forget  that  something 
cannot  be  obtained  from  nothing,  and  that  others  pay  $645.44, 
as  shown  in  the  instance  previously  cited,  for  what  a  family  of 
eight,  with  an  income  of  $600,  gets  for  a  nominal  $2  a  year. 

The  burden  of  taxation  falls  heavily  on  the  professional  man, 
the  manufacturer,  the  banker,  and  the  storekeeper,  but  it  has 
to  be  borne  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  compose  the  body  politic. 

No  disposition  has  been  shown  by  the  heavy  tax  payers  to 
ask  for  the  substitution  of  a  property  qualification  for  the  right 
to  vote  in  place  of  manhood  suflfrage.  This  is  political  tolera- 
tion—  we  have  religious  toleration  —  and  to  complete  the 
trinity  we  must  add  industrial  toleration  —  which  is  a  proper 
conception  and  acknowledgment  by  the  small  tax  payer  of  the 
burden  borne  by  the  large  tax  payer  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


Part  IV. 


Industrial  Opportunities 


NOT   YET   UTILIZED 


In  Massachusetts. 
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I>ART    IV. 


Industrial  Opportunities  not  yet 
Utilized  in  Massachusetts. 


The  organic  law  creating  this  Bureau  directs  it  to  undertake 
such  investigations  as  will  tend  to  increase  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth.  During  the  past 
two  years,  having  this  purpose  in  view,  the  Bureau  has  issued 
a  series  of  circulars  of  *' Industrial  Information."  Both  the 
recipients  of  the  circulars  and  many  newspapers  have  highly 
commended  this  series,  and  the  desire  of  the  Bureau  has  been 
to  undertake  some  other  investigation  which  will  be  of  still 
greater  value  to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  State. 

Although  nothing  was  definitely  known  upon  the  subject,  it 
was  surmised  that  the  industrial  opportunities  of  the  State  had 
not  been  utilized  to  their  greatest  extent.  Little  information 
of  value  could  be  obtained  from  private  firms  dealing  in  factory 
sites,  and  it  was  determined  to  make  a  careful  official  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject. 

To  have  obtained  the  information  by  means  of  special  agents 
would  have  been  very  expensive,  and  it  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  rely  upon  information  voluntarily  supplied  by  the 
Boards  of  Selectmen  of  the  different  towns.  It  was  thought 
that  a  patriotic  desire  on  their  part  to  increase  the  taxable 
property  and  industrial  output  of  their  respective  towns  would 
lead  them  to  be  specific  in  their  replies,  and  to  them  the  Bureau 
returns  its  acknowledgments  and  thanks  for  their  hearty  and 
satisfactory  compliance  with  its  request  for  information. 

The  circular  letter  forwarded  to  each  of  the  321  towns  con- 
tained inquiries  relative  to  land,  water  power,  tax  rebate,  raw 
materials,  natural  products,  available  **help,*'  railroad  facili- 
ties, kind  of  business  best  suited  to  the  town,  water  supply^ 
light,  electric  railways,  and  summer  resorts. 

A  copy  of  the  schedule  in  full  is  subjoined : 

[158J 
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INDUSTRIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  NOT  YET  UTILIZED  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

Toum  of  County  of 

1.  Land.    (IIow  much  land  have  jou  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  busi- 

ness purposes  P    How  far  is  it  located  from  the  nearest  railroad  ?) 

2.  Water  Power,    (Have  you  a  supply  of  water  power?    What  is  the 

estimated  horse-power  not  yet  utilized  ?) 

8.  TVkc  Bcbnte.  (Does  your  town  make,  or  would  it  make,  a  rebate  upon 
taxes  in  case  new  manufactories  were  put  up,  and  how  long  would 
this  rebate  or  exemption  last?) 

4.  Raw  Materials.  (Does  your  town  supply  raw  materials  that  could  be 
used  for  canning  ~  such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  etc.  ?) 

6.  Natural  Products.  (Is  your  town  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  peat,  lum- 
ber, etc.  ?) 

6.  Available  "  Hclp.''^    (Can  help  be  secured  in  ,your  town  or  s/dijscent 

towns?  (five  the  estimated  number  of  men,  women,  and  young 
persons  who  would  like  employment  Could  they  work  the  entire 
year  ?) 

7.  Railroad  FacUilies.    (Give  names  of  railroads  and  stations,  and  whether 

there  are  good  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  siiipment  of  freight) 

8.  Kind  of  Business,     (What  kinds  of  business  would,  in  your  opinion, 

be  best  suited  to  your  town  ?) 

9.  Water  Supply.     (Have  you  a  good  water  supply  for  household  and 

manufacturing  purposes  ?) 

10.  Lifjht.    (Is  your  town  supplied  with  gas  or  electric  light  plants?) 

11.  Electric  Railways.    (Have  you  electric  railways  connecting  your  town 

with  other  towns  or  cities  ?) 

IS.  Summer  Rcs(yri^,  (Is  your  town  a  summer  resort,  or  can  it  be  made 
one?  How  many  hotels  and  bow  many  boarding  houses  in  your 
town  receive  guests  during  the  summer  season?  Give  the  esti- 
mat<>d  number  that  could  be  accommodated  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  estimated  number  of  those  who  were  aoconunodated  daring 
the  last  summer  season.) 

Additional  Inform atiox  and  Remarks. 

(If  you  have  advertiMng  material  relative  to  your  town's  advantages 
as  a  summer  resort  or  as  a  place  of  business,  please  inclose  copies 
with  your  reply.) 

Returns  were  received  from  231  towns,  being  71.96  per  cent 
of  the  whole  numlier.  These  returns,  in  a  condensed  form,  are 
pre^sontod  hereinafter. 
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The  presentation  by  towns  is  followed  by  numerous  analyses 
intended  to  make  the  information  contained  therein  easily  under- 
stood by  manufacturers  and  dealers  contemplating  a  transfer  or 
expansion  of  their  business.  The  legislature  of  1905  was  so 
impressed  with  the  possible  value  of  such  practical  information 
that  it  made  a  special  appropriation  for  the  printing  and  distri- 
bution of  a  much  larger  edition  than  is  provided  for  by  the 
general  publication  law.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Bureau  to 
distribute  this  Part  not  only  to  the  manufacturers  and  dealers 
of  Massachusetts,  but  to  those  in  adjoining  and  even  distant 
States.  It  is  hoped  by  this  means,  when  the  industrial  oppor- 
tunities of  Massachusetts  not  yet  utilized  are  made  known,  that 
ready  capital  to  a  large  extent,  instead  of  being  invested  in 
other  States,  will  be  kept  within  our  own  borders  and  used  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  our  smaller  towns  which  have  been 
denuded  of  a  great  part  of  their  population  on  account  of  the 
superior  opportunities  offered  by  the  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

If  one  factory  or  workshop  could  be  established  in  each  one 
of  the  towns  considered,  it  would  tend  to  prevent  a  further 
exodus  of  the  younger  population  and  might  be  the  means  of 
drawing  thereto  many  persons  now  out  of  employment  in  the 
cities.  As  a  proper  circulation  of  blood  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  health  of  the  human  system,  so  a  wide  and  somewhat  equal 
distribution  of  industrial  opportunities  is  required  in  order  to 
establish  and  sustain  the  business  health  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  a  whole. 

An  article  appeared  recently  in  a  magazine  entitled  *'Dead 
Towns."  Unless  something  is  done  to  establish  and  sustain 
industries  in  our  smaller  communities,  censuses  of  the  future 
will  be  obliged  to  use  a  similar  title  to  indicate  our  moribund 
or  extinct  townships. 

The  note  inclosed  in  brackets  immediately  following  the  name 
of  the  town  gives  the  county  and  population  in  1905  (prelimi- 
nary count),  followed  by  the  distance  in  miles  from  Boston,  and 
the  name  of  the  railroad  running  between  the  two  points.  The 
lapsed  time  from  Boston  to  the  town  is  also  given,  together 
with  the  single  fare  rate  and  commutation  rate.  This,  in  turn, 
is  followed  by  the  name  of  the  express  running  to  the  town  and 
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the  names  of  villages,  post  offices,  local  sections,  and  railroad 
stations  within  each  of  the  town  limits. 

Whenever  a  town  has  no  railroad  passing  through  its  limits, 
the  distance  from  the  nearest  railroad  station  is  given. 

Wherever  a  town  has  no  direct  connection  with  Boston,  but 
may  be  reached  by  a  change  of  trains,  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
railroad  connection  is  given.  For  example,  the  town  of  Adams 
is  on  a  branch  road  running  between  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams. 
The  distance  is  given  from  Pittsfield,  but  no  time  for  trains  is 
given.  In  this  case  a  person  has  a  choice  of  routes,  either  by 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  to  North  Adams,  or  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  to  Pittsfield. 

The  time  given  for  trains  from  Boston  is  the  time  taken  by 
accommodation  trains  to  make  the  trip.  Express  trains,  of 
course,  run  in  less  time. 

The  names  of  the  railroads  are  abbreviated  as  follows  : 

B.  &  M.  R.R.  meaning  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 

B.  &  A.  R.R.  meaning  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad, 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  meaning  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad. 

Whenever  the  letters  **R.  F.  D."  follow  the  names  of  post 
offices,  they  signify  that  there  is  in  operation  in  the  town  the 
Rural  Free  Delivery  system  of  mail  matter. 

All  of  the  railroads  running  out  of  Boston  to  the  towns 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages  carry  numerous  freight  trains, 
and  adequately  supply  every  town  on  their  lines  or  on  the  lines 
of  their  branches  with  facilities  for  shipment  and  receipt  of 
goods.  Below  will  be  found  a  statement  regarding  each  of  the 
roads : 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  —  The  freight  service  of  this 
road  is  such  that  shipments  from  Boston  of  one  day  are  de- 
livered at  all  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  stations  the  next 
day,  and  freight  from  these  stations  destined  for  Boston  would 
arrive  at  Boston  the  day  following  shipment.  It  also  has  a 
service  to  New  York  City  to  and  from  all  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  stations  which  will  make  a  next  day  delivery. 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  —  Freight  delivered  to  the  road 
at  Boston  not  later  than  5  p.m.  is  taken  on  the  night  freight 
trains  and  transported  to  practically  all  points  located  within 
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the  State  of  Massachusetts,  served  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  in  season  for  delivery  early  the  following  morning. 
Freight  delivered  at  interior  points  daring  the  day  is  trans- 
ported to  Boston,  arriving  in  season  for  early  delivery  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  regular  daily  freight  train  service  (Sundays 
excepted)  consists  of  the  following  number  of  trains  *  in  both 
directions,  viz. :  Fitchburg  Division,  73  trains ;  Southern  Divi- 
sion, 54  trains ;  Eastern  Division,  38  trains  ;  Western  Division, 
30  trains.  Besides  these  regular  freight  trains,  extras  are  fre- 
quently run,  according  to  the  condition  of  business. 

New  YorTc^  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  — Boston  has 
50  freight  trains  per  day,  25  in  each  direction,  but  the  road 
runs  a  large  number  of  extra  freights  as  often  as  it  has  sufficient 
loads  for  them.  It  is  of  interest  to  know,  however,  that  so  far 
as  all  points  in  Massachusetts  naturally  dealing  with  Boston 
are  concerned  the  road  receives  freight  at  the  South  Boston 
Freight  Terminal  until  5  p.m.  ;  that  nearly  all  trains  run  dur- 
ing the  night ;  and  that,  in  the  territory  served  by  the  Plymouth, 
Midland,  Providence,  and  Taunton  Divisions,  freight  delivered 
up  to  5  P.M.  is  landed  at  its  destination  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  as  a  rule  before  business  houses  are  open.  The 
inverse  is  also  true,  that  freight  trains  coming  to  Boston  as  a 
rule  arrive  between  3  a.m.  and  8  a.m.,  so  that  freight  from 
the  outlying  towns  is  ready  for  morning  delivery  in  Boston. 
The  freight  connections  of  the  road  are  such,  on  the  territory 
served  by  the  five  Eastern  Divisions  —  Plymouth,  Providence, 
Midland,  Taunton,  and  Worcester  —  that  it  picks  up  manu- 
factured products  all  over  the  system,  as  of  one  afternoon,  and 
they  are  delivered  to  connecting  roads  at  the  Hudson  River,  at 
Jersey  City,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  and  Poughkeepsie  the  next 
forenoon  for  the  South  and  West. 

*  These  trains  do  not  all  mn  in  and  out  of  Boston,  but  are  the  total  number  of 
regular  freight  trains  which  are  run  dally  on  all  parts  of  the  divisions  named. 
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Abingrton. 

[Plymouth  County.  Population,  6,081.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  20  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  44  minutes  —  single  fare  45  cents,  five  rides 
$2 — 14  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch,  Vance. 
Villages:  Abington,  North  Abington,  West  Abington.  Post  offices  and  railroad 
stations :    Abington  (B .  F .  D .) ,  North  Abin gton .  ] 

In  this  town  there  are  several  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manu- 
factarlng  or  basiness  purposes,  situated  near  the  railroad.  There 
is  no  water  power  to  speak  of,  but  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes.  There  are  two  railroad 
stations  in  the  town,  giving  good  facilities  for  freight.  Plenty  of 
help  can  be  obtained  to  work  the  entire  year.  Clay  and  sand  are 
produced,  but  there  are  no  raw  materials  raised  suitable  for  canning. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  shoe  workers,  therefore  the  shoe  business 
is  best  suited  to  the  town.  Abington  has  lighting  plants  of  its  own, 
and  electric  railways  connect  it  with  adjacent  towns  and  cities. 

Acton. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  2,089.  Fitchburg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
South  Acton  station,  25  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  59  minutes  —  single  fare  55  cents, 
12  rides  $4.65  — 18  trains  to  and  16  trains  from  the  town ;  West  Acton  on  same  divi- 
sion, 27  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  7  minutes — single  fare  59  cents,  12  rides 
$5.10 — 11  trains  to  and  8  trains  from  the  town ;  also  on  the  Acton  Branch  of  the 
Worcester,  Nashua  &  Portland  Division  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.B.  and  on  the  Lowell  & 
Taunton  Branch  of  the  Taunton  Division  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.B.  running 
between  Taunton  and  Lowell.  Expresses:  American,  National,  New  York  &  Bos- 
ton Despatch.  Villages:  Acton  Centre,  East  Acton,  North  Acton,  South  Acton, 
West  Acton.  Post  offices:  Acton,  East  Acton,  North  Acton,  South  Acton,  West 
Acton  (B.  F.  D.)    B.B.  stations:  Acton,  North  Acton,  South  Acton,  West  Acton.] 

In  this  town  there  is  considerable  land  available  for  business  pur- 
poses, located  on  or  near  the  railroad.  The  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  R.R.,  and  the  Fitchburg  Division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
R.R.,  run  through  the  town,  giving  very  good  shipping  facilities. 
There  is  no  town  water  supply,  but  there  are  a  number  of  water  privi- 
leges for  manufactunng.  Some  are  all  right,  while  others  are  not  per- 
manent. A  number  of  people  are  employed  away  from  home  in  other 
towns,  but  usually  plenty  of  help  can  be  obtained.  Boots  and  shoes 
and  woolen  manufacturing,  woodworking,  machine  shops,  or  canneries 
are  the  industries  best  suited  to  Acton.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
garden  products,  and  there  are  some  large  fruit  farms  in  the  town. 
There  are  also  very  good  gravel  banks,  quite  a  good  growth  of 
lumber,  some  clay,  and  a  good  quality  of  sand.  An  electric  road  is 
in  pi'ocess  of  construction,  and  there  are  a  number  of  private  electric 
light  plants  in  the  town.  There  is  plenty  of  excellent  building  land, 
high  and  dry,  and  convenient  to  the  railroad,  stores,  schools,  churches, 
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etc.  A  Dumber  of  Boston  basiness  men  live  in  this  town,  and  some 
make  their  sammer  homes  here.  It  is  25  miles  from  Boston,  with  a 
number  of  local  and  express  trains  each  day.  There  are  several 
beautiful  lakes  and  ponds,  near  which  are  numerous  hotels,  boarding 
houses,  and  summer  cottages.  Lake  Nagog,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful lakes  in  the  State,  is  especially  well  located  for  summer  cottages 
and  hotels.  There  is  already  one  good  hotel  and  a  large  number  of 
cottages  on  its  banks,  where  may  be  found  good  bathing,  boating,  and 
fishing.  About  250  people  are  accommodated  during  the  summer 
season  at  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 

Acushnet. 

[Bristol  County.  Population,  1,284.  Nearest  railroad  station  is  in  the  city  of 
New  Bedford  and  called  Acnshnet  on  the  Taunton  Division  via  Providence  Division 
of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.,  54  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  41  minutes — single 
fare  $1.30,  5  rides  $5.75 — 6  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  New  York  &  Bos- 
ton Despatch,  Allen  Express  Go.  (freight).  Villages  and  post  offices:  Aoushnet 
(R.  F.  D.),  Long  Plain.  Local  names  or  sections:  Wheldon  Factory,  White's 
Factory.] 

In  this  town  there  is  an  abundance  of  land  suitable  for  business 
and  manufacturing  purposes,  located  within  from  one  and  one-half 
to  three  miles  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R. 
There  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  good  water  power,  probably  from 
75  to  100  horse-power.  Plenty  of  help  could  be  obtained  from  New 
Bedford  if  a  new  industry  should  locate  here.  A  cannery  would  be 
suited  to  the  place,  as  large  quantities  of  berries,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables are  raised.  The  natural  products  are  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  pine 
lumber,  and  a  good  supply  of  water  for  household  and  business  pur- 
poses is  available.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  but  an 
electric  car  line  runs  for  three  miles  just  outside  the  town  limits. 
Probably  50  persons  could  be  accommodated  in  the  summer,  but 
Acushnet  is  not  a  summer  resort. 

Adams. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  12,482.  Pittsfield  &  North  Adams  Branch  of  B. 
&  A.  B.R.,  16  miles  from  Pittsfield.  Blectric  cars  from  North  Adams  to  Cheshire. 
Expresses:  American,  Boston  &  Springfield  Despatch  (freight) .  Villages  and  rail- 
road stations:  Adams,  Maple  Grove,  Renfrew,  Zylonite.  Post  office  at  Adams 
(B.  F.  D.  through  outlying  districts  and  part  of  Cheshire).] 

In  this  town  there  is  an  abundance  of  land,  suitable  for  manufactur- 
ing or  business  purposes,  situated  near  the  railroad.  There  is  also 
one  vacant  three-story  mill,  120  x  40,  supplied  with  both  water  and 
steam  power.  Excellent  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of 
freight  are  offered,  as  there  are  four  railroad  stations  in  the  town. 
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Paper,  cotton,  woolen  or  any  other  manufacturing  industry  would  be 
well  suited  to  Adams,  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  cotton  mill 
operatives.  Fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  supplied  if  a  cannery 
should  start  in  business.  Some  clay  is  produced,  and  there  is  one 
peat  bed,  but  lumber  is  getting  scarce.  Adams  has  a  good  supply  of 
water  for  household  purposes,  and  is  supplied  with  both  gas  and  elec- 
tric light  plants.  An  electric  railway  connects  this  town  with  the 
adjoining  towns  and  cities.  Five  hotels  and  many  private  families 
care  for  a  large  number  of  guests  during  the  summer  season. 

Agawani. 

[Hampden  Goiinty.  Population,  2J95.  103  miles  from  Boston  and  4  miles  from 
Springfield  via  B.  &  A.  B.B.  and  Springfield  Branch  of  Central  N.  E.  B.B. 
American  Express.  Villages :  Agawam ,  Feeding  Hills,  Mittineague.  Post  offices : 
Agawam  (B.  F.  D.) ,  Feeding  Hills  (B.  F.  D.) .    Bailroad  station  at  Feeding  Hills.] 

On  the  banks  of  the  Agawam  River,  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  raih*oad  station,  are  about  10  acres  of  land 
suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  The  freight  facil- 
ities are  good,  as  there  are  two  railroad  stations ;  one  being  in  the 
town  of  West  Springfield,  but  connected  with  Agawam  by  bridge. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  power,  and  by  building  a  canal  it 
would  be  possible  to  secure  considerable  more.  Paper  making  is  the 
industry  best  suited  to  the  town,  and  while  a  large  portion  of  the 
help  are  employed  at  present,  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  at  least 
100  persons.  Clay  and  sand  are  produced,  but  no  great  amount  of 
peat,  lumber,  or  stone.  If  there  were  a  demand,  large  quantities  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  supplied  for  canning  purposes.  The 
water  supply  is  not  very  good  at  the  present  time,  though  an  improve- 
ment is  expected  soon.  Agawam  has  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants, 
but  wires  and  pipes  of  out-of-town  companies  are  in  the  streets. 
Several  lines  of  electric  railways  connect  Agawam  with  towns  and 
cities  at  some  distance.  There  is  a  good  opportunity  to  make  this 
town  a  summer  resort,  though  there  is  at  present  only  one  hotel  and 
one  boarding  house  for  summer  guests,  accommodating  in  all  20 

persons. 

Alford. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  276.  ISO  miles  from  Boston,  19  miles  from 
Pittsfield,  and  4  miles  from  Great  Barrington.  Stage  to  Great  Barrington.  Adams 
Express.    B.  F.  D.  from  Great  Barrington  and  State  Line.] 

This  town  is  four  miles  from  Great  Bamngton,  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  and  State  Line  is  eight  miles  distant.  Good  land  is  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  water  power  may  be  purchased  at  moderate 
rates.     There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  for  household  and  manufac- 
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taring  purposes,  but  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants  and  no  electric 
railways.  A  quantity  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised,  and  some 
natural  products,  such  as  clay  and  wood,  are  produced.  The  marble 
business,  canning,  and  farming  would  be  suited  to  this  town,  but  help 
is  very  scarce.  At  least  100  guests  could  be  accommodated  at  farm- 
houses during  the  summer  months. 

Andover* 

[Essex  County.  Popalation,  6,630.  Western  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  23  miles 
from  Boston  —  time,  46  minutes — single  fare  52  cents,  10  rides  $4.55,  50  rides  $17.25 
— 19  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  American,  Tuttle.  Villages:  Abbott 
Village,  Andover,  Ballardvale,  Fry  Village,  Haggett's,  Marland  Village,  West 
Andover.  Post  offices:  Andover  (R.  F.  D.) ,  Ballardvale.  B.B.  stations:  Andover, 
Ballardvale,  Haggett's,  Lowell  Junction,  West  Andover.] 

In  this  town  there  is  plenty  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  or 
business  purposes.  Three  of  the  five  railroad  stations  furnish  excel- 
lent facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.  There  is  a 
good  supply  of  water  for  household  use,  but  the  water  power  for 
manufacturing  purposes  is  all  utilized.  Only  a  few  persons  in  this 
town  could  be  obtained  to  work,  but  many  would  come  from  Lawrence 
if  desired.  The  shoe  business  is  best  suited  to  the  town.  There  are 
two  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants  in  the  town ;  one  at  Ballardvale 
which  was  built  for  a  hat  factory,  and  one  at  Lowell  Junction  which 
was  intended  for  a  soap  factory,  but  never  used.  Andover  produces 
clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber,  etc.,  but  raw  materials,  such  as  fruits,  veg- 
etables, etc.,  are  not  supplied.  Electric  light  and  gas  plants  furnish 
the  town  with  light,  and  electric  railways  connect  it  with  adjoining 
towns.  One  hotel  and  a  few  private  houses  furnish  the  only  accom* 
modations  for  summer  guests. 

Ashburnham. 

[Worcester  Connty.  Population,  1,851.  Fitchburg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.R., 
South  Ashbnrnham  station,  60  miles  from  Boston  — time,  2  hoars  6  minutes  — 
single  fare  $1.42  —  8  trains  to  and  9  trains  from  the  town.  Branch  road  runs  to 
Ashbnrnham  Centre  from  South  Ashburnham,  and  the  Cheshire  Branch  of  the 
Fitchburg  Division  of  the  B.  &  M.  B.B.  also  runs  through  from  Fitchburg. 
National  Express.  Villages:  Ashburnham,  Factory  Village,  Lane  Village,  North 
Ashburnham,  South  Ashburnham.  Post  offices  and  railroad  stations:  Ashburn- 
ham, North  Ashburnham,  South  Ashburnham.] 

In  this  town  there  are  from  20  to  40  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes.  One-half  of  it  is  located  on  the  line 
of  the  Cheshire  Branch  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Ashburnham  Centre  on  a  branch  of  the  Fitchburg  Division 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  giving  good  facilities  for  the  shipment 
of  freight.    There  is  a  large  unused  water  power  at  North  Ashburnham, 
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and  two  large  lakes  as  reservoirs.  A  good  stream  runs  through  the 
Centre  village  and  supplies  power  for  cotton  mills  and  other  shops. 
Any  manufacturing  is  well  suited  to  Ashburnham.  The  principal 
business  is  chair  manufacturing,  but  the  idle  buildings  could  easily  be 
adapted  to  any  other  industry,  and  probably  200  persons  could  be 
obtained  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  are  two  unoccupied  manu- 
facturing plants  which  are  in  good  repair  and  supplied  with  both 
steam  and  water  power  and  electric  lights.  These  idle  factories  could 
be  used  at  once.  There  are  hydrants  and  a  reservoir  supplying  the 
Centre  with  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  town  is  lighted  by 
electric  lights.  Considerable  lumber  is  produced,  but  no  raw  materials 
such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  etc.  No  electric  roads  run  through 
the  town,  which  is  fast  becoming  a  summer  resort.  Many  wealthy 
people  have  recently  located  here.  The  hotel  at  the  Centre,  which  is 
soon  to  be  enlarged,  is  full  of  guests  during  the  summer,  accommo- 
dating perhaps  25  people.  Private  houses  accommodate  100  guests 
or  more.     Ashburnham  has  fine  scenery  and  good  roads. 

Ashby. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  865.  4  miles  from  West  Townsend  by  stage. 
National  Express.  Villages:  Ashby,  Ashby  Centre,  Mill  Village.  Post  office  at 
Ashby  (B.F.  D.).] 

In  this  town  there  is  a  large  area  of  land  suitable  for  manufactur- 
ing or  business  purposes.  There  are  good  shipping  facilities  at 
Fitchburg  and  West  Townsend.  There  is  no  water  power  to  be 
depended  upon,  and  very  few  pei*sons  could  be  secured  to  work  the 
entire  year.  Sand  and  clay  are  produced,  but  no  raw  materials  that 
could  be  used  for  canning.  Ashby  has  a  good  supply  of  water  for 
household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  also  has  an  electric  light 
plant,  but  no  electric  railroad.  There  is  one  hotel  and  several  private 
families  which  accommodate  summer  guests,  and  the  town  could  be 
made  a  very  attractive  summer  resort. 

Ashfield. 

[Franklin  County.  Population,  959.  136  miles  from  Boston,  18  miles  from 
Greenfield.  Stage  to  Shelbtirne  Falls  (9  miles)  and  Conway  (6  miles) .  Expresses : 
Adams,  National.  Villages  and  post  offices:  Ashfield,  South  Ashfield,  Spruce 
Comer,  Watson.] 

This  town  has  several  sites  where  good  industries  were  carried  on 
in  former  years,  located  from  eight  to  10  miles  from  the  railroad. 
There  is  a  fair  supply  of  water  power,  and  it  might  be  increased  by 
utilizing  the  large  reservoirs  which  have  been  empty  for  some  time. 
The  freight  facilities  are  good  on  both  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  New 
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York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroads.  Some  wood  industry  would 
be  suited  to  Ashfield,  but  help  is  very  scarce.  Lumber  and  sand  are 
produced,  but  there  are  no  raw  materials  raised.  The  water  supply 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  good.  There  are  no  gas 
or  electric  light  plants  in  the  town,  and  no  electric  railways.  There 
is  one  large  hotel  which  can  accommodate  60  persons.  A  number 
of  city  people  have  summer  residences  here,  and  some  private  fami- 
lies take  boarders. 

Ashland. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  1,697.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  24  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  60  minutes  — single  fare  67  cents,  10  rides  $6.13  —  11  trains  to  and  7  trains 
from  tlie  town ;  also  Midland  Division  via  Providence  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  K.B.,  48  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  62  minutes — single  fare  $1.34.  Ex- 
presses: Adams,  American.  Villages:  Ashland,  Chattanooga,  Oregon.  Post  office 
and  railroad  station  at  Ashland  (B.  F.  D.) .] 

In  this  town  there  are  several  large  tracts  of  laud  suitable  for  busi- 
ness or  manufacturing  purposes  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  &  Albaoy 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroads,  where  there 
are  good  facilities  for  handling  freight.  Industries  such  as  boots 
and  shoes,  machinery,  or  thread  are  suited  to  Ashland,  and  about 
200  people  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  Wells  supply 
water  for  household  purposes.  Electric  lights  are  furnished  by  the 
Edison  Company  of  Boston,  and  electric  railways  connect  with  other 
towns  and  cities.  There  are  two  hotels  and  some  farmhouses  which 
accommodate  summer  people.  Ashland  produces  clay  and  sand,  but 
no  raw  materials  that  could  be  used  for  canning.  There  is  a  large 
stone  factory  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a  private  track  in  front, 
of  about  30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  built  very  strong  for  heavy 
work,  which  can  be  bought  for  less  than  the  cost  of  land  and  founda- 
tion. Besides  this  there  is  a  large  shop  for  making  shoes,  all  ready 
to  run,  with  a  side  track  back  of  the  building  so  that  cases  can  be 
loaded  into  cars  by  a  shute.     Twenty  tenements  go  with  this  factory. 

Athol. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  7,196.  Fitchburg  Diyision  of  B.  &  M.  B  B., 
82  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  2  hours  30  minutes  —  single  fare  $2.02  —  9  trains 
daily  each  way;  also  on  the  Athol  Branch  of  the  B.  &  A.  B.B.  running  between 
Springfield  and  Athol,  receiving  freight  direct  from  New  York  and  the  West  via 
Springfield.  Expresses:  National,  Sanborn  &  Co.  Villages:  Athol,  Athol  Centre, 
Fryeville,  Partridgeyille,  Pinedale,  Biceville,  South  Athol.  Post  offices:  Athol 
<B.  F.  D.),  Athol  Centre,  South  Athol.    B.B.  stations:  Athol,  South  Athol.] 

There  are  acres  of  land  in  this  town  suitable  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  several  water  privileges  not  utilized,  about  270  horse- 
power being  developed  and  one  very  valuable  one  not  developed, 
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which  could  be  made  the  best  on  Miller's  River.  Help  could  be 
supplied  in  abundance.  Athol  is  a  manufacturing  town,  produc- 
ing combs,  straw  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  machinery,  wooden  ware, 
woolen  goods,  and  shoddy.  The  Fitchburg  and  Boston  &  Albany 
railroads  run  through  the  town,  and  electric  railways  connect  it  with 
adjoining  cities  and  towns.  Raw  materials,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables, 
fish,  etc.,  are  not  supplied,  but  sand  and  lumber,  such  as  white  pine, 
chestnut,  oak,  maple,  ash,  and  birch,  are  produced.  The  town  has 
a  good  supply  of  water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
and  is  supplied  with  both  gas  and  electric  light  plants.  There  are 
four  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants  at  the  present  time  as  fol- 
lows: The  Eennebunk  Mills,  which  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
with  good  water  power  and  a  chance  to  develop  more;  the  plant 
recently  occupied  by  Joseph  Wilcox  and  Company,  comb  manufac- 
turers ;  and  two  factories  on  Lumber  Street  in  good  condition. 

Auburn. 

[Worcester  Coanty.  Popalation,  2,006.  6  miles  from  Worcester  on  the  Worces- 
ter Division  of  N.  T.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R. ;  also  on  Webster  Branch  of  B.  &  A.  B.R. 
with  a  station  at  West  Auburn.  Adams  Express.  Villagefs:  Auburn,  Pondville, 
Stoneville,  West  Auburn.  Local  names  or  sections:  Maywood,  Packaohoag  Hill, 
Patch,  Stone's  Grossing.  Post  offices:  Auburn  (R.  F.  D.),  West  Auburn.  B.B. 
stations:  Auburn,  Maywood,  Stone's  Grossing,  West  Auburn.] 

The  principal  railroad  stations  in  this  town  are  Auburn  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  and  West  Auburn  on  the  Boston 
<&  Albany  R.R.,  both  affording  excellent  opportunities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight.  There  is  some  land  near  the  Boston  &  Albany 
R.R.  that  is  well  suited  for  manufacturing  purposes.  All  the 
water  power  is  utilized,  and  help  could  not  be  secured  in  this 
vicinity  to  work.  The  town  has  no  public  water  supply  and  neither 
gas  nor  electric  plants,  but  there  are  lines  of  electric  railways  con- 
necting this  town  with  adjoining  cities  and  towns.  No  natural 
products  and  no  raw  materials  are  produced*  A  few  private  families 
take  boarders  in  the  summer. 

Avon. 

[Norfolk  County.  Population,  1,901.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.,  17  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  40  minutes  —  single  fare  37  cents,  5  rides  $1.66 
— 17  trains  to  and  18  trains  from  the  town.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express. 
Post  office  and  railroad  station  at  Avon.] 

There  are  several  acres  of  land  suitable  for  business  or  manufac- 
turing purposes,  located  one- third  of  a  mile  from  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  which  runs  through  both  sides  of  the  town. 
The  facilities  for  freight  are  good.     Help  could  be  procured  from 
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this  and  adjoining  towns,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  could  be 
obtained  if  there  were  a  demand.  The  supply  of  water  for  household 
and  manufacturing  purposes  is  as  good  as  there  is  in  the  State,  but 
there  is  no  water  power.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is 
suited  to  Avon.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  locations  in  the 
State  for  that  industry,  and  the  town  would  do  all  in  its  power  to 
promote  more  business.  Some  fruits  are  raised  which  could  be 
used  for  canning,  and  sand  and  peat  are  produced  to  some  extent. 
There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants  in  Avon,  but  light  can  be 
supplied  from  Randolph  or  Brockton  at  low  rates.  The  street  car 
service  is  good.  Avon  is  not  a  summer  resort.  There  are  two  or 
three  boarding  houses  and  one  hotel. 

Ayer. 

[Middlesex  Goanty.  PopnlatioD,  2,386.  Fitchbarg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
36  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hoar  10  minntes  —  single  fare  85  cents,  12  rides  $7.30 
— 19  trains  daily  each  way;  also  junction  point  for  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Portland 
Division,  Stony  Brook  Branch,  Milford  Branch,  Greenville  Branch  of  B.  &  M. 
B.B.  Expresses:  National,  Kidder.  Post  office  at  Ayer.  R.B.  stations:  Ayer, 
Willows.] 

In  this  town  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  land  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes,  located  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  R.R.  The  shipping  facilities  are  as  good  as  there  are  in  the 
State,  with  a  chance  to  ship  in  six  different  directions.  There  is  one 
water  power  of  about  125  horse-power  for  sale.  Any  industry  would 
be  welcome  to  the  town  of  Ayer,  and  plenty  of  help  could  be  furnished 
if  a  new  industry  should  locate  here.  Fruits  and  vegetables  could  be 
supplied  for  canning,  if  there  were  a  demand  for  the  same,  but  the  only 
natural  product  found  is  sand.  The  supply  of  water  for  household  and 
manufacturing  purposes  is  the  very  best.  The  town  has  also  fm  elec- 
tric light  plant  and  electric  railway.  Visitors  are  accommodated  at 
three  hotels  and  six  boarding  houses.  Ayer  is  a  great  railroad  centre, 
with  about  60  passenger  trains  coming  and  going  daily.  There  are 
many  advantages  for  manufacturing  purposes,  also  good  schools  and 
plenty  of  churches. 

Barnstable. 

[Barnstable  Coanty.  Popalation,  4,336.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  K.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  73  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  2  hoars  32  minutes — single  fare  91*75,  6 
rides  $8.26 — 8  trains  to  and  7  trains  from  the  town.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch 
Express.  Villages  and  post  offices:  Barnstable,  Centreville,  Gotnit,  Craigville, 
Gummaqaid,  Hyannis,  Hyannisport,  Marston's  Mills,  Osterville,  Santuit,  South 
Hyannis,  West  Barnstable,  Wianno.  Local  names  or  sections:  Newtown,  Pond 
Village.    B.R.  stations:  Barnstable,  Hyannis,  West  Barnstable.] 

There  is  some  land  in  this  town  suitable  for  business  or  manufac- 
turing purposes  situated  from  two  to  three  miles  from  the  railroad 
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Btation.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  rans  throagh 
the  town,  and  three  railroad  stations  famish  good  facilities  for  the 
receipt  and  shipment  of  freight*  There  is  no  system  of  water  supply, 
but  there  are  two  streams  which  probably  coald  be  utilized  for  water 
power.  The  natural  products  are  clay  and  sand,  and  raw  materials 
suitable  for  canning  could  be  supplied  should  such  an  industry  locate 
In  the  town.  Help  could  be  supplied  to  work  the  entire  year.  There 
is  no  electric  light  plant  in  Barnstable,  and  no  electric  railway.  The 
town  is,  however,  partly  lighted  by  acetylene  gas.  Barnstable  is  a 
delightful  summer  resort,  about  1,300  people  being  accommodated 
during  a  season. 

Barre. 

[Worcester  Coanty.  Population,  2,551.  Central  Massachusetts  B.B.  via  South' 
em  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.R.,  62  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  2  hours  18  minutes — 
single  fare  (1.21, 10  rides  911*45, 60  rides  $50.75 — 4  trains  daily  each  way;  also  the 
Ware  Biver  Branch  of  B.  &  A.  B.B.  running  between  Palmer  and  Winchendon. 
American  Express.  Villages:  Barre,  Barre  Plains,  South  Barre,  White  Valley. 
Local  names  or  sections:  Barre  Falls,  Barre  Four  Comers,  Heald  Village,  Bioe 
Village,  Byder  Village.  Post  offices:  Barre,  Barre  Plains,  Bogue,  South  Barre, 
White  Valley.    B.B.  stations:  Barre,  Barre  Plains,  Coldbrook.] 

In  this  town  there  are  800  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  located  from  one-half  to  three  miles  from  the  railroad,  two 
lines  running  through  the  town.  Straw  goods,  boxes,  and  cotton  and 
woolen  manufacturing  are  industries  best  suited  to  the  town.  There 
is  a  good  supply  of  water  power,  from  1,600  to  1,800  horse-power 
not  utilized  as  yet.  Several  hundred  persons  might  be  secured  in 
this  and  adjoining  towns  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  are  three 
unoccupied  plants  in  the  town :  One  of  20  horse-power,  one-half  mile 
from  the  village ;  one  of  30  horse-power  situated  at  Barre  Plains, 
formerly  used  for  manufacturing  pianos  and  later  for  a  box  shop ; 
and  one  of  40  horse-power  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  town  on  the 
railroad  suitable  for  manufacturing.  The  town  raises  plenty  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  could  be  used  for  canning.  Sand  and 
lumber  are  also  plentiful.  The  water  supply  for  household  purposes 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  and  there  is  a  large  supply  for  manu- 
facturing. Barre  is  supplied  with  gas,  but  has  no  electric  railways. 
This  town  is  a  summer  resort  having  two  hotels  at  the  centre  and 
one  at  Barre  Plains,  beside  several  private  houses  that  accommodate 
boarders.  Probably  100  guests  are  in  the  town  during  the  summer 
season. 

Belchertown. 

[Hampshire  County.  Population,  2,088.  Central  Massachusetts  R.R.  via 
Southern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.R.,  88  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  3  hours  12 
minutes — single  fare  $1.81,  10  rides  $16.76,  50  rides  $79—4  trains  daily  each 
way;  also  on  Southern  Division  of  Central  Vermont  R.R.    Amerioan  Bzprese. 
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Villages:  Banett's  Jnnotlon,  Belchertown,  Dwight,  Pansy  Park,  Tylerville.  Post 
offices:  Belohertown  (R.  F.  D.),  Dwight.  B.B.  stations:  Barrett's  Junction,  Bel- 
chertown,  Dwight,  Pansy  Park.] 

In  this  town  there  are  from  five  to  10  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
business  or  manufacturing  purposes  which  are  located  within  a  mile 
of  the  railroad.  There  are  three  stations  within  the  town  limits,  one 
a  union  station,  thus  furnishing  good  freight  facilities.  There  is  a 
smaU  water  power,  but  no  water  supply  for  household  or  manufac- 
turing purposes.  Grain  business,  lumber,  saw  mill,  box  manufac- 
turing, or  canning  might  be  successfully  operated  in  the  town,  and 
quite  a  number  of  persons  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  suitable  for  canning  could  be  supplied,  and 
sand  and  lumber  are  produced.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light 
plants,  and  no  electric  railways.  Belchertown  is  situated  on  high 
ground,  and  there  are  many  pleasant  drives  and  beautiful  views. 
There  are  two  hotels  in  this  town,  and  a  few  private  families  take 
boarders,  so  that  100  persons  or  more  could  be  accommodated. 

Bellingham. 

[Norfolk  Goonty.  Population,  1,686.  Station  at  Bellingham  Junction  on  Mid- 
land Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.R.  via  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  31  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  1  hour  26  minutes — single  fare  72  cents — 6  trains  daily  each  way;  also 
Franklin  and  Ashland  Branch  of  the  Midland  Division  of  K.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B. — single  fare  77  cents — 2  trains  daily  each  way.  Adams  Express.  Villages : 
Bellingham,  Caryyille,  North  Bellingham,  South  Bellingham.  Local  names  or 
sections:  Crimpville,  Crook's  Corner,  Bakeville,  Scott  Hill.  Post  offices:  Bel- 
lingham, Caryyille,  North  Bellingham.  B.B.  stations:  Bellingham  Junction, 
Caryyille,  North  Bellingham,  South  Bellingham.] 

In  this  town  there  are  100  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  freight  facilities  are  very  good.  There  are  four  good 
water  privileges  not  now  in  use,  averaging  about  65  horse-power  each, 
and  one  small  mill.  The  manufacture  of  sti*aw  goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  or  woolen  goods,  or  a  cannery  are  industries  suited  to  Belling- 
ham, and  about  500  people  could  be  obtained  to  work  the  entire 
year.  Raw  materials  suitable  for  canning  are  raised,  and  clay, 
sand,  peat,  and  lumber  are  produced.  The  water  supply  for  house- 
hold and  manufacturing  purposes  is  good,  but  there  are  no  gas  or 
electric  light  plants.  An  electric  railroad  connects  this  town  with 
the  adjoining  towns.  Bellingham  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort, 
and  could  be  made  more  so.  There  are  no  hotels,  but  about  50  per- 
sons could  be  accommodated  in  this  town. 

Berlin. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  906.  Central  Massachusetts  B.B.  yia  South- 
em  Diyision  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  82  miles  from  Boston — time,  1  hour  6  minutes  — 
single  fare  61  cents,  10  rides  9^.70,  60  rides  $21.70—7  trains  to  and  6  trains  from 
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the  town ;  also  Taunton  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  via  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  39 
miles  from  Boston  —time,  1  hoar  22  minutes — single  fare  81  cents,  5  rides  (4 — 
6  trains  to  and  5  trains  from  the  town.  Expresses :  American,  New  York  &  Boston 
Despatch.  Villages:  Berlin,  Garterville,  South  Berlin,  West  Berlin.  Post  offices: 
Berlin,  South  Berlin,  West  Berlin.  B.B.  stations:  Berlin,  Garterville,  West 
Berlin.] 

In  this  town  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railroads  furnish  good  facilities  for  handling  freight.  The 
town  has  good  water  power  for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  wells 
supply  water  for  household  use.  Clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber  are 
produced,  and  a  good  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised 
suitable  for  canning.  Plenty  of  help  could  be  secured  in  this  and 
neighboring  towns  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  are  no  gas  or 
electric  liglit  plants  in  the  town,  but  electric  railways  connect  it  with 
other  towns  and  cities.     Berlin  is  not  a  summer  resort,  but  might  be 

made  one. 

Bernards  ton. 

[Franklin  County.  Population,  769.  Connecticut  &  Passumpsic  Division  of 
B.  &  M.  B.B.,  100  miles  from  Boston  and  7  miles  from  Qreenfield.  American  Ex- 
press.   Post  office  and  railroad  station  at  Bemardston  (B.  F.  D.).] 

In  this  town  there  are  50  acres  near  the  railroad  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes.  The  freight  facilities  are  good,  but  the 
water  power  is  all  utilized.  A  cannery  might  do  well,  as  the  town 
could  furnish  an  abundance  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  About  25  per- 
sons would  like  employment  for  the  entire  year  if  a  new  industry 
were  started.  There  is  no  water  supply,  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants, 
and  no  electric  railways.  The  only  natural  product  supplied  is  lumber. 
A  few  people  are  accommodated  in  private  families  during  the  summer 
months,  but  the  only  hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  A  good 
hotel  would  pay  here. 

Billerica. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  2,843.  Southern  Diyision  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  21 
miles  from  Boston  —  time,  68  minutes — single  fare  45  cents,  10  rides  $4.05,  50  rides 
$15.10—3  trains  daily  each  way.  American  Express.  Villages:  Billerica,  East 
Billerica,  North  Billerica,  South  Billerica.  Post  offices:  Billerica  (R.  F.  D.), 
East  Billerica,  North  Billerica,  South  Billerica.  B.R.  stations:  Bennett  Hall, 
Billerica,  East  Billerica,  North  Billerica,  South  Billerica,  Turnpike.] 

In  this  town  there  are  500  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufac- 
turing or  business  purposes.  Six  railroad  stations  furnish  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  the  transportation  of  freight.  There  is  good 
water  power,  about  100  horse-power  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
utilized.  There  is  very  little  available  help,  unless  obtained  from 
Boston.  Natural  products  are  not  produced  to  any  extent,  but 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  fruit,  particularly  apples,  and  a  good 
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supply  of  vegetables  raised  suitable  for  canning,  if  such  an  industry 
were  started.  There  is  excellent  water  service  from  the  town 
system,  and  also  good  electric  light  service.  Three  lines  of  electric 
railways  run  through  the  town,  connecting  it  with  the  surrounding 
towns  and  cities.  Billerica  is  not  a  summer  resort,  but  could  be 
made  one  of  the  best  in  Middlesex  County. 

Blackstone. 

[Worcester  County.  PopulatioD.  5J81.  Midland  Division  of  N:  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
R.R.  via  Providence  Division,  ;t6  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  4  minutes — 
single  fare  91  cents,  5  rides  $4.10 — 6  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  Adams, 
Earle  &  Frew.  Villages:  Blackstone,  East  Blackstoue,  Millville,  Woonsocket 
Junction.  Post  offices:  Blackstone  (R.  F.  D.),  East  Blackstone,  Millville.  R.R. 
stations:  Blackstone,  East  Blackstone,  Millville,  Millville  Heights,  Woonsocket 
Junction.] 

In  this  town  there  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  land  suitable  for  man- 
ufacturing or  business  purposes.  There  are  excellent  facilities  for 
the  transportation  of  freight  at  the  five  different  stations  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  Rubber,  woolen,  and  cotton 
industries  are  best  adapted  to  this  town,  and  help  can  be  obtained  to 
work  the  entire  year.  There  is  about  500  horse-power  of  water  not 
yet  utilized,  but  there  is  not  a  good  water  supply  for  household  or 
manufacturing  purposes.  No  natural  products  or  raw  materials  are 
produced.  Blackstone  is  supplied  with  both  gas  and  electric  lights 
by  private  corporations.  Electric  railways  connect  the  town  with  the 
adjacent  towns  and  cities.     It  is  not  a  summer  resort. 

Blandford. 

[Hampden  County.  Population,  746.  Reached  by  stage  from  Russell  on  B.  & 
A.  R.R.,  115  miles  from  Boston.  American  Express.  Villages:  Blandford,  North 
Blandford.    Post  office  at  Blandford  (R.  F.  D.) . ] 

In  this  town  there  are  probably  1,000  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
business  or  manufacturing  purposes,  located  from  three  to  eight  miles 
from  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  station,  where  there  are  fair  facilities 
for  shipping  freight.  There  is  good  water  power,  and  also  plenty  of 
water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Box  making, 
cooperage,  and  small  woodwork  is  best  suited  to  Blandford,  but  help 
is  scarce.  Raw  materials  for  canning  are  not  raised,  but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  native  lumber.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light 
plants,  and  no  electric  railways.  Blandford  is  quite  a  summer 
resort.  It  has  no  hotel,  but  guests  are  accommodated  in  private 
families.  From  200  to  300  guests  were  in  this  town  last  season, 
and  from  300  to  400  might  be  accommodated  at  the  present  time. 
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Bolton. 

[  Worcester  County.  Popalatton,  762.  Taunton  Division  of  N.  T.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
R.R.  via  B.  &  A.  R.R.,  43  milos  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  30  minutes  —  single 
fare  80  cents,  6  rides  $3.60 — 6  trains  to  and  5  trains  from  the  town.  Station  at 
South  Bolton  on  Central  Massachusetts  R.R.  via  Southern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.R  , 
90  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  — single  fare  57  cents — 3  trains  daily.  Ex- 
presses: American,  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch,  Houghton  &  Co.  Villages: 
Bolton,  Bolton  Centre,  Bolton  Station,  East  Bolton,  South  Bolton.  Local  names 
or  sections:  Green  District,  Quakerville.  Post  office  at  Bolton  (R.  F.  D.).  R.R. 
stations :  Bolton ,  South  Bol ton .  ]  ' 

In  this  town  there  is  plenty  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Two  lines  of  railroad  run  into  the  town  and  there  are 
good  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.  There  are 
several  small  water  powers,  but  no  large  streams,  and  no  town  sup- 
ply of  water.  No  extra  help  is  available.  Bolton  supplies  apples, 
and  vegetables  could  be  grown  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them. 
Good  building  sand  is  produced  and  some  clay;  also,  plenty  of 
lumber  and  wood.  The  town  is  not  supplied  with  gas  or  electric 
light  plants,  and  has  no  electric  railways.  There  are  no  hotels  in 
Bolton,  but  five  boarding  houses  accommodate  those  who  come  to 
view  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  place. 

Bourne. 

[Barnstable  County.  Population,  1,786.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  R.R.,  56  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  06  minutes — single  fare  $1.36,6  rides 
$6.25 — 7  trains  to  and  6  trains  from  the  town.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Ex- 
press. Villages,  post  offices,  and  railroad  stations:  Bourne,  Boumedale,  Buzzard's 
Bay,  Cataumet,  Monument  Beach,  Pocasset,  Sagamore.] 

There  are  iu  this  towu  about  25  acres  of  land  suitable  for  business 
or  manufacturing  purposes.  Part  of  this  land  is  conveniently  located 
only  a  few  rods  from  the  railroad,  while  the  remainder  is  within  one- 
half  a  mile  of  the  water  front,  where  there  is  good  wharfage.  The  town 
affords  a  good  supply  of  water  power,  about  50  horse-power  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  utilized.  Water  for  household  and  business  purposes 
is  likewise  abundant.  Clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber  are  produced, 
and  raw  materials  suitable  for  canning  are  raised.  Canning,  iron- 
casting,  woodworking,  hat  making,  and  sash,  door,  and  blind  making 
are  some  of  the  industries  best  suited  to  Bourne,  and  probably  100 
or  more  persons  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  There 
are  two  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants  in  the  town.  Several 
steam  railway  stations  are  located  within  the  borders,  beside  an  electric 
railway  passing  through  the  town.  There  are  neither  gas  nor  electric 
light  plants.  Bourne  is  a  summer  resort  containing  about  a  dozen 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  which  accommodate  about  250  guests. 
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Boxford. 

[Easex  Ckmnty.  Population,  666.  Western  Diyislon  of  B.  8c  M.  B.B.,  28  miles 
from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  9  minutes— single  fare  66  oents,  0  rides  $2.00,  50  rides 
923.76 — 6  trains  daily  each  way.  Tenney's  Express.  Villages  and  post  offices : 
Boxford,  Bast  Boxford,  West  Boxford.    Bailroad  station  at  Boxford.] 

In  this  town  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  land  suitable  for  manufac- 
turing or  business  purposes.  Part  of  it  is  about  a  mile  and  part 
is  within  two  miles  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  The  facilities 
for  the  transportation  of  freight  are  fair.  The  ponds,  streams, 
and  wells  furnish  excellent  water  for  household  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  There  are  several  small  water  powers  of  about  25  to 
40  horse-power  each  which  could  be  used  six  or  eight  months  In 
the  year;  also  two  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants.  A  cannery 
would  do  well  in  Boxford,  as  the  town  could  easily  supply  a  large 
amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables  if  there  were  a  demand  for  the 
same,  and  probably  20  or  SO  persons  could  be  secured  to  work  the 
entire  year.  Apple  evaporating  is  also  suited  to  Boxford,  or  some 
light  manufacturing  which  could  use  hard  wood  in  shoil  lengths,  as 
considerable  lumber  is  produced.  Sand  and  peat  are  also  plentiful. 
There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railways. 
Boxford  is  not  a  summer  resort.  Several  families  come  here  for  the 
summer,  owning  or  hiring  houses,  and  probably  SO  or  40  boarders 
are  accommodated.  The  principal  inducements  for  people  are  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  healthful  air.  The  low  rate 
of  taxation,  six  dollars  per  91,000,  adds  to  its  advantages,  and  the 
rate  will  probably  remain  the  same  this  year,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  in  the  State  tax. 

Braintree. 

t^orfolk  Goonty.  Population,  6,877.  Plymoath  Division  of  N.  T.,  N.  H.  ft  H. 
B.B.,  10  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  28  minntes— single  fare  20  oents,  10  rides  $1.76, 
26  rides  92.88—69  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  New  York  &  Boston  Des- 
patoh,  Woodsom.  Villages:  Braintree,  East  Braintree,  Sonth  Braintree.  Post 
offices:  Braintree,  Sonth  Braintree.  B.B.  stations:  Braintree,  East  Braintree, 
Mayflower  Park,  Sonth  Braintree.] 

This  town  has  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes,  many  of  which  are  near  the  railroad.  There 
are  four  stations,  and  the  freight  facilities  are  of  the  best,  as  there  are 
trains  to  all  points  without  the  delay  caused  by  shipping  to  Boston. 
One  stream  gives  water  power  about  six  months  in  the  year.  The 
water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  however, 
is  owned  by  the  town  and  is  good.  Raw  materials,  such  as  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.,  are  not  supplied  by  the  town,  and  sand  is  the 
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only  natural  product.  There  is  plenty  of  help.  There  are  electric 
railways  connecting  with  other  towns,  and  an  electric  light  plant 
owned  by  the  town. 

Bridgewater. 

[Plymouth  Coanty.  Population,  6,747.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  27  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hoar — single  fare  65  cents,  6  rides  93 — 
15  trains  to  and  14  trains  from  the  town.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express. 
Villages:  Bridgewater,  Bridgewater  Junction ,  Paper  Mill,  Scotland,  State  Farm. 
Local  names  or  sections:  Pratt  Town,  Sprague's  Hill.  Post  offices:  Bridgewater 
(B.  F.  D.)>  Scotland,  State  Farm.  B.B.  stations:  Bridgewater,  Bridgewater  Junc- 
tion, Flagg  Street,  Titicut.] 

In  this  town  there  is  a  large  lot  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes,  located  directly  on  the  railroad.  Manufactur- 
ing is  well  suited  to  the  town,  and  there  is  a  supply  of  water  power, 
although  it  is  mostly  utilized.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  to 
work  the  entire  year.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R. 
gives  good  accommodations  and  fine  facilities  for  freight.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  clay  in  this  town,  and  good  farming  land  also.  The 
water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  from  arte- 
sian wells,  and  ranks  among  the  best  in  the  State.  Bridgewater  is 
connected  with  adjacent  towns  by  electric  railways,  and  has  its  own 
electric  light  plant.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  shaded  by  large 
trees,  and  the  well-kept  surroundings  of  pretty  homes  add  greatly  to 
the  appearance  of  the  town.  Bridgewater  is  an  ideal  town  for  a 
home  or  for  a  business  enterprise.  The  town  has  two  unoccupied 
plants.  One  is  a  large  two-story  building,  40x150,  with  a  one- 
story  ell  about  50  feet  square  and  basement  under  the  same.  This 
building  is  very  heavily  timbered,  was  formerly  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  and  can  be  bought  or  rented  on  very  easy  terms.  Railroad 
connections  to  the  same.  There  is  also  a  brick  boiler  and  engine 
house  and  foundations,  38x180,  located  on  the  railroad,  formerly  a 
box  manufacturing  plant,  which  is  for  sale  on  easy  teims. 

Brimfield. 

[Hampden  County.  Population,  894.  76  miles  from  Boston,  23  miles  from 
Springfield.  Reached  by  stage  from  Palmer  (8  miles)  or  Southbridge  (10  miles). 
Station  at  West  Brimfield  on  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  79  miles  from  Boston— time,  2  boon 
36  minutes — single  fare  $1.78 — 6  trains  to  and  4  trains  from  the  town.  Ameri- 
can Express.  Villages:  Brimfield  Centre,  East  Brimfield,  Foskett's  Mills,  West 
Brimfield.  Post  offices :  Brimfield,  East  Brimfield.  Railroad  station  at  West  Brim- 
field.] 

In  the  Western  part  of  this  town  there  are  good  locations  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.,  and  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  town  there  is  land  and  good  water  privileges,  but  six 
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miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station.     Any  legitimate  business 

would  do  well  in  Brimfield,  but  help  is  scarce.     Natural  products  are 

not  produced  to  any  extent,  and  no  raw  materials  suitable  for  canning 

are  raised.     There  is  a  good  water  supply  for  household  purposes, 

but  there  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railways. 

Brimfield  could  be  made  one  of  the  best  summer  resorts.     It  has  one 

hotel,  which,  with  several  private  familied,  accommodates  from  25  to 

80  guests. 

Brookfield. 

[Worcester  Goanty.  Popalation,  2,388.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  67  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  2  hours  12  minutes — single  fare  $1.51, 10  rides  (13.69 — 5  trains  to  and  4  trains 
from  the  town.  American  Express.  Villages,  post  offices,  and  railroad  stations: 
Brookfield  (B.  F.  D.),  East  Brookfield  (B.  F.  D.).] 

This  town  contains  a  great  many  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  There 
are  two  stations  in  the  town,  thus  giving  ample  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight.  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  lakes  and  rivers  for 
household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  but  no  water  power.  Shoe 
manufacturing  seems  best  suited  to  the  town,  and  plenty  of  help-  can 
be  secured.  The  town  has  four  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants. 
No  raw  materials  are  supplied,  but  natural  products,  such  as  clay, 
sand,  peat,  and  lumber,  are  produced.  Brookfield  has  electric  rail- 
ways, and  is  lighted  by  gas.  It  is  a  summer  resort,  and  there  are  four 
hotels  to  accommodate  the  summer  guests. 

Brookline. 

[Norfolk  County.  Population,  23,424.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  4  miles  from  Boston — time, 
10  minutes — single  fare  8  cents,  10  rides  63  cents,  25  rides  $1.60 — 29  trains  to  and 
30  trains  from  the  town.  Expresses:  Adams,  Chase,  Danforth  &  Co.,  Hayes,  Mao- 
Mahon,  Shea,  Winchester.  Villages:  Brookline,  Brookline  Hills,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Coolidge  Comer,  Cottage  Farm,  Longwood,  Beservoir.  Local  names  or  sections: 
Aspinwall  Hill,  Bahcock  Hill,  Corey  Hill,  Fisher  Hill,  Holyhood.  Post  offices: 
Bouleyard  (at  Coolidge  Comer) ,  Brookline  (both  included  in'  Boston  Postal  Dis- 
trict), Chestnut  Hill.  B.B.  stations:  Brookline,  Brookline  Hills,  Cottage  Farm, 
Longwood,  Beservoir.] 

In  this  town  there  is  some  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  not  obtainable.  There  are  facilities  for  handling  only 
a  small  amount  of  freight,  and  it  is  done  at  night  only.  There  are 
probably  not  over  500  persons  who  would  be  liable  to  engage  in  any 
local  manufacturing  enterprise,  as  Brookline  is  a  residential  town,  and 
those  who  work  go  to  Boston  every  day.  The  town  has  no  available 
water  power,  but  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  for  household  pur- 
poses. Fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  only  for  private  use.  There 
is  considerable  clay  in  Brookline,  but  not  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
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indastrial  puiposes,  very  little  sand  or  peat,  and  no  lumber.  Bi^ook- 
lioe  is  supplied  with  gas  and  electric  lights,  but  no  plants  ai*e  located 
within  the  town  limits.  There  are  several  different  lines  of  electric 
railways,  this  town  being  connected  with  Worcester  as  well  as  Bos- 
ton. .Brookline  was  formerly  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort,  but  now 
a  large  part  of  the  population  goes  away  during  the  summer  months. 
There  ai*e  many  desirable  sites  which  might  be  utilized  for  hotels,  and 
many  beautiful  drives  with  Massachusetts  Bay  easy  of  access,  but  at 
present  there  are  no  summer  hotels  or  boarding  houses. 

Buckland. 

[Franklin  Gonnty.  Population,  1,500.  Station  at  Shelbnme  Falls  on  Fitch- 
barg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  119  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  4  hoars  10  minutes — 
single  fare  92.99 — 8  trains  daily  each  way;  also  Northampton  Division  of  N.  T., 
N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  National  Express.  Villages  and  post  offices:  Buckland,  Shel- 
bume  Falls  (B.  F.  D.) .] 

There  are  about  50  acres  of  land  in  this  town,  some  of  it  adjoining 
the  railroad,  which  is  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes. 
The  Boston  &  Maine  and  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  rail- 
roads run  through  the  town  and  furnish  good  facilities  for  handling 
freight.  There  is  a  supply  of  water  power  and  good  spring  water  for 
household  use.  Almost  any  business  would  do  well  in  Buckland, 
but  the  manufacture  of  table  cutlery  is  the  principal  industry  at  pres- 
ent. Raw  materials  that  could  be  used  for  canning  are  supplied, 
and  sand  and  lumber  are  produced.  If  a  new  industry  should  locate  in 
town,  200  men  and  women  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year. 
There  is  one  hotel  which  accommodates  about  10  persons,  but  the 
town  could  be  made  one  of  the  finest  summer  resorts  in  the  State.  It 
is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  and  electric  railways  connect 
it  with  other  towns. 

Burlington. 

[Middlesex  Connty.  Population,  588.  Nearest  railroad  station  is  Wobum  on 
Southern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.B.,  11  miles  from  Boston.  Expresses:  American, 
Hart  &  Co.    Villages:  Burlington,  Havenville.    B.  F.  D.  from  Wobum.] 

In  this  town  there  is  considerable  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes,  within  two  miles  of  the  railroad.  There  is  no 
water  power,  and  well  water  is  the  only  supply  for  household  use. 
Farming  seems  best  suited  to  Burlington,  there  being  no  available 
help  for  any  new  industry.  There  are  no  natural  products  sup- 
plied, but  raw  materials  are  raised  suitable  for  canning.  There  are 
no  gas  or  electric  light  plants.  The  Lowell  <&  Boston  Street  Rail- 
way is  in  the  town,  although  not  in  operation  January  1,  1905. 
Burlington  has  no  hotels  or  boarding  houses. 
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Canton. 

[ Norfolk  Goanty.  Population,  4,702.  Providence  Diviaion  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.R.,  16  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  33  minutes — single  fare  32  cents,  5  rides  91.46 

—  12  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  Byam  &  Co.,  Deane,  Healey.  Villages: 
Canton,  Canton  Comer,  Canton  Junction,  Ponkapoag,  Springdale,  York.  Post 
offices:  Canton  (B.  F.  D.),  Canton  Corner,  Canton  Junction,  Ponkapoag.  B.B. 
stations:  Canton,  Canton  Junction,  Springdale.] 

It  is  uncertain  how  much  land  there  is  in  this  town  suitable  for 
manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  There  is  no  water  power  and 
no  available  help  for  a  new  industry,  but  there  are  three  vacant  mills. 
The  boot  and  shoe  industry  would  be  best  suited  to  the  town.  No 
natural  pixxlucls  or  raw  materials  are  produced  to  any  extent.  The 
Edison  Company  of  Boston  supplies  electric  lights,  and  there  are 
electric  railways  which  connect  with  adjacent  towns.  There  are  good 
facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight,  and  the  water  supply 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  very  good.  Canton  is 
not  a  summer  resort,  and  there  are  no  hotels  or  boarding  houses. 

Carver. 

[Plymouth  County.  Population,  1,410.  Station  at  North  Carver  on  Pljrmouth 
Division  of  N.  Y.,  K.  H.  &  H.  B.B.,  42  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  22  minutes 

—  single  fare  $1.04,  6  rides  $4.80 — 3  trains  daily  each  way.  New  York  &  Boston 
Despatch  Express.  Villages  and  post  offices:  Carver,  East  Carver,  North  Carver, 
South  Carver.] 

There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  close  to  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  which  passes  through  the  Northern  part  of 
the  town,  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  There  is 
a  good  supply  of  water  for  household  and  manufacturing  use,  but 
no  water  power.  There  is  one  unoccupied  plant  formerly  used  as  a 
foundry.  The  town  produces  clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber,  etc.,  and  last 
year  raised  66,278  barrels  of  cranberries.  There  are  no  hotels  or 
boarding  houses  in  Carver.  The  lumber  business,  cranberry  growing, 
and  barrel  manufacturing  seem  to  be  well  suited  to  the  town.  Carver 
is  not  supplied  with  gas  or  electric  lights,  and  there  is  no  electric  rail- 
way in  the  town. 

Charlton. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  2,089.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  57  miles  from  Boston- 
time,  1  hour  61  minutes— single  fare  91>31, 10  rides  $11. 79—5  trains  to  and  4  trains 
from  the  town.  American  Express.  Villages:  Charlton,  Charlton  City,  Charlton 
Depot,  Dodge,  Dresser  Hill,  Lelandville,  North  Side.  Post  offices :  Charlton,  Charl- 
ton City,  Charlton  Depot,  Dodge  (B.  F.  D.) .    Bailroad  station  at  Charlton  Depot.] 

In  this  town  there  is  plenty  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  or 
business  purposes  situated  near  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  This  is 
mostly  a  farming  or  lumbering  district,  but  woolen  or  satinet  manu- 
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facturing  would  be  suited  to  the  town,  and  help  could  be  obtained  to 
work  the  entire  year.  One  idle  plant,  formerly  used  as  a  wire  mill, 
is  available.  There  is  plenty  of  water  power  and  a  good  water  supply 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  town  has  an  electric 
light  plant,  and  electric  railways  connect  it  with  other  towns.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  suitable  for  canning  are  raised,  and  lumber  is  produced. 
Charlton  has  two  summer  hotels,  and  there  are  many  guests  during  the 
summer  season. 

Chatham. 

[Barnstable  Goanty.  Population.  1,651.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  K.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  92  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  3  hours  27  minutes  —  single  fare  $2.40,  6 
rides  $10.95 — 3  trains  daily  each  way  in  summer  and  2  during  winter  season. 
New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express.  Villages  and  i>ost  offices:  Chatham,  Ghat- 
hamport,  North  Ghatham,  South  Ghatham,  West  Ghatham.  B.B.  stations:  Ghat- 
ham,  South  Ghatham.] 

In  this  town,  about  one-half  a  mile  from  the  railroad,  are  500  acres 
of  land  suitable  for  business  or  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Chat- 
ham Branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  gives 
good  facilities  for  freight.  The  town  has  no  electric  railways  and 
is  not  lighted  by  gas  or  electricity.  Clay,  sand,  and  peat  are  pro- 
duced, and  there  is  an  abundance  of  fish.  Although  a  residential 
town,  there  are  opportunities  offered  for  shoe  manufacturing,  and 
also  for  the  canning  of  fish.  If  these  industries  should  locate  here, 
800  persons  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  is  no 
water  power  in  the  town,  but  wells  furnish  a  good  water  supply  for 
household  purposes.  Chatham  is  a  summer  resort  of  note,  five  hotels 
and  25  boarding  houses  offering  accommodations  for  1,500  persons. 

Cheshire. 

[Berkshire  Gounty.  Population,  1,281.  Pittsfield  &  North  Adams  Branch  of 
B.  &  A.  R.B.,  11  miles  from  Pittsfield.  American  Express.  Villages:  Gheshire, 
Cheshire  Harbor,  Famams,  Scrabbletown,  Stafford's  Hill.  Post  office  at  Gheshire. 
B.B.  stations:  Gheshire,  Gheshire  Harbor,  Famams.] 

In  this  town  adjoining  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  are  two  sites 
suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  with  a  switch  track 
running  through  them.  A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  bottles 
started  there  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  was  burned  and  not  rebuilt. 
There  is  no  water  power,  but  the  supply  of  water  for  household  and 
manufacturing  purposes  is  good .  The  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  furnishes 
good  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight,  there  being  two 
regular  freight  trains  North  and  South  each  day,  besides  one  through 
freight  to  New  York.  The  people  of  the  town  are  mostly  employed 
at  present,  but  a  shoe  factory  or  glass  works  would  be  well  suited  to 
Cheshire.     Raw  materials  suitable  for  canning  are  not  supplied  to 
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any  extent,  but  lime  is  produced  in  large  quantities.  The  lime 
plants  now  in  operation  have  a  capacity  of  450  barrels  a  day  of  350 
pounds  gross.  The  large  deposits  of  glass  sand  are  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  country  for  glass  making.  A  limited  quantity  of  brick 
clay  is  found;  also  lumber  to  some  extent.  Cheshire  has  neither 
gas  nor  electric  light  plants  at  present,  but  expects  to  have  them  in 
the  near  future.  There  are  three  lines  of  electric  railway  connecting 
this  town  with  other  cities  and  towns.  One  good  hotel,  one  regular 
summer  boarding  house,  and  a  number  of  farmhouses  accommodate 
summer  guests. 

Chester. 

[Hampden  County.  Population,  1,366.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  126  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  4  hours  38  minutes — single  fare,  $2.84,  10  rides  $25.56 — 6  trains  daily  each 
way.  American  Express.  Villages:  Chester,  Chester  Centre,  Day ville,  Li ttleville. 
North  Chester.  Post  offices :  Chester  (R.  F.  D.) ,  Littleville,  North  Chester.  Rail- 
road station  at  Chester.  ] 

In  this  town  there  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  land  bordering  upon 
branches  of  the  Westfield  River,  suitable  for  manufacturing  and  busi- 
ness purposes,  and  within  from  one-half  to  10  miles  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  R.R.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  power,  some  aban- 
doned and  some  undeveloped;  about  eight  privileges  altogether, 
making  over  300  horse-power.  The  facilities  for  the  shipment  of 
freight  are  good.  Woolen  mills,  or  any  manufacturing  which  would 
employ  young  people,  are  suited  to  this  town,  as  all  the  help  needed 
could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  Some  lumber  is  produced, 
and  if  there  were  a  demand,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  berries  could  be 
raised  suitable  for  canning.  The  village  has  a  good  water  supply  for 
domestic  and  fire  purposes,  and  an  electric  light  plant  owned  by  pri- 
vate parties.  No  electric  railways  as  yet,  but  the  Western  Massachu- 
setts Electric  Railway  Company  has  a  charter  to  connect  Westfield 
and  Lee,  the  railway  to  run  through  this  town.  Chester  is  not  a 
summer  resort,  but  could  be  made  one.  There  is  one  hotel  which 
accommodates  a  few,  and  with  the  few  farmers  who  take  summer 
boarders,  perhaps  25  or  30  persons  were  accommodated  last  season. 
If  there  were  a  large  new  hotel,  200  or  more  would  come  to  the  town, 
as  the  railroad  accommodations  give  people  time  to  leave  Chester  in 
the  morning  for  Springfield  or  Eastern  cities,  attend  to  their  business, 
and  return  at  night  to  be  with  their  families. 

Chesterfield. 

[Hampshixe  Coanty.  Population,  663.  114  miles  from  Boston  and  14  miles  from 
Northampton ;  reached  hy stage  from  Williamshurg  (7  miles),  also  stage  to  Worth- 
ington  (6  miles) .  Adams  Express.  Villages  and  post  offices :  Bisbees,  OhesterfieM, 
West  Chesterfield.] 
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This  town  is  situated  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. Woodwork  would  be  well  suited  to  Chesterfield.  There 
is  good  water  power,  also  a  supply  of  water  for  household  purposes. 
There  is  no  available  help,  however.  The  town  does  not  supply  raw 
materials  such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  but  clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber, 
etc.,  are  produced.  There  is  no  electric  road  connecting  Chesterfield 
with  other  towns,  neither  are  there  gas  or  electnc  light  plants.  The 
town  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort,  about  150  persons  being 
accommodated  during  a  season.     There  are  six  boarding  houses  and 

one  hotel. 

Clinton. 

[  Woroester  Goanty.  Population,  13,106.  Central  Massachusetts  B.B.  yia  South- 
em  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.B.,  39  miles  from  Boston  —  tim6,l  hour  19  minutes  — 
single  fare  80  cents,  10  rides  97.20,  50  rides  S31.70  —  7  trains  daily  each  way;  also 
Worcester, Nashua  &  Portland  Division  via  Fitchburg  Division, 48  miles  from  Boston 
—  time,  1  hour  M  minutes — single  fare  95  cents — 6  trains  daily  each  way.  Also 
Taunton  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  via  B.  &  A.  B.R.,  45  miles  from  Bos- 
ton—  time,  1  hour  33  minutes — single  fare  80  cents,  5  rides  $3.60 — 6  trains  daily 
each  way.  Expresses:  American,  National,  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch,  Smith 
&  Co.  (freight).  Villages:  Acre,  California,  Clinton,  Duck  Harbor,  East  Village, 
Fullerville,  GhBrmantown,  Harrisville.  Local  names  or  sections:  Burditt  Hill, 
Cedar  Hill,  New  Jerusalem,  Woodruff  Heights.  Post  office  at  Clinton.  B.B. 
stations:  Clinton,  Clinton  Junction.] 

In  this  town  there  are  400  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  located  near  the  railroads.  The  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Port- 
land Division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  and  the  Taunton  Divi- 
sion of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartfoi*d  R.R.  cross  at  this 
station,  and  as  Clinton  is  a  billing  point  for  all  shipments  from  the 
West,  the  freight  facilities  would  be  considered  good.  There  is  no 
water  power,  it  having  been  absorbed  by  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  for  the  Wachusett  Reservoir.  It  will  probably  develop  3,000 
electric  horse-power.  The  power  house  has  been  built,  but  the  power 
has  not  been  developed  as  yet.  This,  we  understand,  will  be  for  sale. 
There  are  no  natural  products,  such  as  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber, 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  raised  for  canning.  Any  manufac- 
tunng  business  is  suited  to  Clinton,  and  this  and  adjacent  towns 
could  probably  supply  as  many  as  500  persons  to  work  the  entire 
year.  There  are  three  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants  available. 
The  town  has  both  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  and  the  water  supply 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  the  best.  An  electric 
railway  furnishes  good  connections  with  the  surrounding  cities  and 
towns.     Clinton  is  not  a  summer  resort. 

Cohasset. 

[Norfolk  County.  Population,  2,727.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.,  22  miles  from  Boston  — time,  66  minutes— single  fare  60  cents,  6  rides  $2.20 
^21  trains  daily  each  way.    Bxpresses:  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  and  Litoh- 
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field.  Villages:  Beeohwood,  Blaok  Book,  Cohasset,  Nantasket,  North  Gohasset. 
Post  offices:  Beech  wood,  Gohasset,  Nantasket.  B.B.  stations:  Beeohwood,  Blaok 
Book,  Cohasset,  North  Gohasset.] 

In  this  town  there  is  only  a  very  little  land  near  the  railroad  that 
would  be  suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  there  is  no 
available  help.  Ttiere  is  no  water  power,  but  a  good  supply  of 
water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  B.R.  runs  through  the  town,  but  there  are 
no  electric  railways.  The  town  is  lighted  by  electricity.  There  are 
no  natural  products,  and  all  the  fish  and  vegetables  are  disposed  of  to 
the  summer  residents.  Cohasset  is  distinctly  a  summer  resort.  It  is 
largely  made  up  of  summer  homes  belonging  to  Boston  business  men. 
There  are  three  hotels  and  three  boarding  houses  accommodating  from 
150  to  200  guests  in  all. 

Oolrain. 

[Franklin  County.  Population,  1,780.  126  miles  from  Boston,  9  miles  from 
Greenfield;  reached  hy  electric  railway  from  Shelbnme  Falls  (6  miles).  Ex- 
presses: Adams,  National.  Villages:  Adamsyille,  Colratn,  Elm  Grove,  Griswold- 
▼ille,  Lyonsville,  Shattackyille,  Willis  Place.  Post  offices:  Adamsyille,  Golrain 
(B.  F.  D.),  Elm  Groye,  Griswoldyille,  Line,  Lyonsyille,  Shattuckyille.] 

There  is  very  little  land  in  this  town  suitable  for  manufacturing  or 
business  purposes,  as  there  is  no  water  power,  and  the  only  freight 
transportation  is  by  electric  street  railway.  Help,  also,  is  very 
scarce.  The  town  has  its  own  electric  light  plant  and  has  a  good 
water  supply  for  household  purposes.  It  is  supplied  with  clay,  sand, 
peat,  lumber,  etc.,  and  raises  corn  and  apples  that  could  be  used  for 
canning.  There  is  one  hotel  and  two  or  three  farmhouses  which 
accommodate  about  50  summer  guests. 

Concord. 

[Middlesex  Goonty.  Population,  6,372.  Fitchhnrg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
20  miles  from  Boston — time,  49  minutes — single  fare  40  cents,  10  rides  $3.30,  60 
rides  $12.76 — 19  trains  to  and  20  trains  from  the  town  ;  also  Southern  Diyision  of 
B.  &  M.  B.B.,  20  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  67  minutes — single  fare  38  cents, 
10  rides  $3.30, 60  rides  $12. 76—4  trains  daily  each  way.  Also  on  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.  Expresses:  American,  Buswell,  National.  Villages  and  post  offices:  Con- 
cord (B.  F.  D.),  Concord  Junction  (B.  F.  D.).  Local  names  or  sections:  East 
Quarter,  Nine  Acre  Comer,  North  Quarter,  Beformatory,  West  Concord,  Westyale. 
E.B.  stations:  Concord,  Concord  Junction,  Beformatory.] 

There  are  about  100  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  or 
business  purposes  in  this  town.  The  shipping  facilities  are  very 
good,  there  being  several  lines  of  railroad  running  into  the  town 
through  the  different  stations.  Light  manufacturing  is  best  suited 
to  the  town,  and  there  is  about  75  horae-power  of  water  as  yet  not 
utilized.     Help  could  not  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year,  as  all 
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those  desiring  work  are  employed.  Raw  materials,  such  as  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.,  are  supplied,  and  sand,  peat,  and  lumber  are 
produced.  There  is  a  good  water  supply  for  household  and  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  town  has  electric  light  plants  and  also 
electric  railways.  A  great  many  tourists  visit  Concord  daily  to  see 
its  many  spots  and  buildings  of  historical  interest. 

Cottage  City. 

[Dnkes  Goanty.  Population,  1,138.  New  Bedford,  Martha's  Vineyard  &  Nan- 
tacket  Steamboat  via  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  T.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  —  single  fare 
$2.35, 10  rides  $13 — 3  trips  daily  each  way.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Ex- 
press. Villages :  Cottage  City,  Eastville,  Farm  Neck,  Lagoon  Heights,  Vineyard 
Highlands,  Windermere.    Post  office  and  steamboat  landing  at  Cottage  City.] 

This  town  has  several  hundred  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufac- 
turing or  business  purposes.  A  daily  line  of  steamers  connects 
with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  at  Woods  Holl. 
Portuguese  laborers  in  any  number  may  be  obtained.  There  are  no 
natural  products  and  no  water  power,  but  good  water  for  household 
and  business  purposes  is  supplied  by  an  inland  lake.  Raw  materials 
suitable  for  canning  are  also  supplied.  The  towu  is  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity  furnished  by  its  own  plants,  and  has  a  good  line  of 
electric  railways.  Cottage  City  is  noted  chiefly  as  a  summer  water- 
ing place,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  contains  not 
less  than  1,200  cottages  and  many  good  hotels,  accommodating  about 
7,000  summer  people.  The  40  miles  of  concrete  road  and  long 
stretches  of  macadamized  road  make  an  ideal  place  for  driving, 
automobiling,  etc.,  and  the  beach  for  bathing  is  unsurpassed. 

Dalton. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  3,122.  B.  &  A.  R.B.,  145  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  4  hours  56  minutes  —  single  fare  $3.29, 10  rides  929.61  —  6  trains  daily  each 
way.  Expresses:  American,  Boston  &  Springfield  Despatch  (freight).  Villages: 
Bartonville,  Carsonville,  Craneville,  Dalton,  Dalton  Centre,  Glennonyille,  Kit- 
tredgeville,  Renfrew.    Post  office  and  railroad  station  at  Dalton.] 

There  is  every  facility  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes  in 
this  town ;  plenty  of  land  one-half  a  mile  from  the  railroad  station, 
two  mills  with  about  75  horse- power  not  in  use,  and  the  best  connec- 
tions with  both  electric  and  steam  railroads.  There  are  both  gas  and 
electric  light  plants  in  the  town,  and  the  water  supply  for  household 
and  manufacturing  purposes  is  the  best.  Cotton,  woolen,  and  paper 
business  is  well  adapted  to  Dalton,  and  plenty  of  help  could  be 
obtained  if  a  new  industry  were  started.  There  are  two  unoccupied 
plants,  one  formerly  used  as  a  cotton  mill  and  one  as  a  woolen  mill. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  natural  products,  such  as  clay,  sand, 
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peat,  and  lamber,  and  raw  materials  are  raised  in  abundance.  Two 
hotels  and  a  number  of  boarding  houses  accommodate  from  100  to 
200  guests  every  summer. 

Dana. 

[Worcester  Coonty.  Population,  763.  26  miles  from  Worcester  on  the  Athol 
Branch  of  B.  &  A.  R.R.,  station  at  North  Dana.  American  Express.  Villages  and 
post  offices:  Dana  and  North  Dana.] 

This  town  has  50  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  busi- 
ness purposes,  located  within  one-eighth  of  a  mile  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  R.R.  station  at  North  Dana.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water 
power,  but  wells  and  private  reservoirs  are  the  supply  for  household 
and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  town  supplies  raw  materials  that 
could  be  used  for  canning,  also  clay,  sand,  and  lumber.  If  a  new 
industry  were  started,  at  least  50  persons  could  be  secured  to  work  the 
entire  year.  Dana  has  no  electric  railway  service,  but  is  supplied 
with  electric  lights.  The  town  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort,  ac- 
commodating 50  people  during  the  season. 

Danvers. 

[Essex  County.  Population,  9,063.  Eastern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  21  miles 
from  Boston  — time,  64  minutes— single  fare  43  cents,  10  rides  $3.80, 60  rides  S14.66 
— 12  trains  to  and  13  trains  from  the  town ;  also  Western  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.B., 
20  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  61  minutes— single  fare  43  cents,  10  rides  93.80,  60 
rides  S14.66 — 7  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  American,  Pettingell  &  Barry. 
Villages:  Danvers,  Danvers  Centre,  Dan  vers  Junction,  Danversport,  East  Dan  vers. 
Fern  Croft, Hathome,  Putnamville,  Tapley ville.  Post  offices :  Danvers  (B.  F.  D.) , 
Hathome.  R.R.  stations :  Collins  Street,  Danvers,  Danvers  Junction,  Danversport, 
Fern  Croft,  Hathome,  Putnamville,  Tapleyville.] 

Located  near  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  R.R.,  there  is  plenty  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  and 
business  purposes.  There  are  several  railroad  stations  in  this  town 
both  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions,  affoi*ding  excellent  facili- 
ties for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.  •  The  town  has  a 
good  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  but 
the  water  power  is  at  present  all  utilized.  For  shoe  and  leather 
manufacturing  there  are  excellent  opportunities,  as  there  are  for  almost 
any  kind  of  business.  There  are  four  unoccupied  plants,  two  of  which 
could  be  used  for  morocco  manufactunng,  and  two  for  shoe  manu- 
facturing. Help  could  be  secured  in  this  and  adjacent  towns  to  the 
number  of  1,000.  Clay,  peat,  and  lumber  are  produced,  and  vege- 
tables and  fruits  are  raised.  Danvers  owns  its  own  gas  and  electric 
light  plants,  and  electric  roads  connect  it  with  other  towns  and  cities. 
There  is  one  hotel  and  a  number  of  boarding  houses  which  accom- 
modate from  200  to  300  summer  guests. 
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Dartmouth. 

[Bristol  County.  Population,  8J93.  Stations  at  Hicksville  and  North  Dart- 
mouth on  the  Fall  Biver  Branch  of  the  Taunton  Division  of  the  N.  Y.,  K.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.  Blectrio  railways  from  North  Dartmouth  and  South  Dartmouth  to  New 
Bedford.  Expresses:  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch,  Allen  (freight).  Villages: 
Apponegansett,  Bakerville,  Dartmouth,  Hicksville,  Nonquit,  North  Dartmouth, 
South  Dartmouth,  Westport  Factory  Village.  Post  offices:  Dartmouth  (B.  F.  D.), 
Nonquit,  North  Dartmouth  (B.  F.  D.) ,  South  Dartmouth  (B.  F.  D.) .  B.B.  stations : 
Hicksville,  North  Dartmouth.] 

There  is  plenty  of  land  in  this  town  suitable  for  business  or  manufac- 
turing purposes,  but  there  are  very  poor  facilities  for  handling  freight. 
The  only  railroad  is  a  branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.R.,  and  it  is  not  in  the  town  proper.  There  are  several  small 
water  powers,  but  none  of  sufficient  power  to  be  valuable.  As  this  is  a 
rural  town,  there  is  no  available  help.  There  is  an  electric  railway  which 
connects  this  town  with  adjoining  towns,  but  there  are  no  gas  or  electi'ic 
light  plants.  The  town,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  supplied  with  water  for 
household  and  business  purposes.  The  only  natural  products  are  sand 
and  lumber,  and  these  are  produced  only  in  limited  quantities.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  suitable  for  canning  are  not  raised.  Dartmouth  has  a 
fine  coast  line,  affording  a  pleasant  resort  for  the  500  guests  who  are 
accommodated  during  the  summer  months  in  the  two  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses. 

Deerfield. 

[Franklin  County.  Population,  2,111.  3  miles  from  Greenfield  on  the  Connecti- 
cut &  Passumpsic  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B. ;  also  Northampton  Division  of  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  Expresses:  Adams,  American.  Villages:  Deerfield,  East  Deer- 
field,  Great  Biver,  Hillside,  Hoosac,  Mill  Biver,  Mill  Village,  South  Deerfield, 
The  Bars,  Wapping,  West  Deerfield.  Post  offices :  Deerfield  (B.  F.  D.) ,  East  Deer- 
field, South  Deerfield  (B.  F.  D.).  B.B.  stations:  Deerfield,  East  Deerfield,  South 
Deerfield,  South  Biver,  West  Deerfield.] 

In  this  town  there  are  five  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes,  one  mile  from  the  nearest  railroad.  Both  the 
Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroads 
give  good  facilities  for  handling  freight.  About  85  people  could  be 
secured  to  work  the  entire  year  if  a  new  industry  were  started.  Nearly 
200  horse-power  of  water  is  not  utilized.  The  water  supply  for  house- 
hold and  manufacturing  purposes  is  good.  There  is  a  sand  and  gravel 
pit  in  this  town,  but  there  are  no  raw  materials  that  could  be  used 
for  canning.  Deerfield  is  partially  lighted  with  gas  and  has  a  line  of 
electric  railway.  About  300  summer  people  are  accommodated  in  the 
three  hotels  and  one  boarding  house. 

Dighton. 

[Bristol  County.  Population,  2,070.  Taunton  Division  via  Providence  Division 
of  K.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.,  43  miles  from  Boston— time,  1  hour  25  minutes — single 
fare$l,  6ride8  94.0O— 7  trains  daily  each  way.    New  York  &  Bo8t<m  Despatch 
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Express.  Villages:  Brick,  Broad  Cove,  Dlghton,  North  DightOD,  Segreganset, 
West  Dighton.  Post  offices:  Dighton  (R.  F.  D.)»  North  Dighton,  Segreganset. 
B.B.  stations:  Berkley,  Dighton,  North  Dighton.] 

In  this  town  there  are  plenty  of  sites  suitable  for  business  or  manu- 
facturing purposes,  some  of  them  with  wharfage  on  the  Taunton 
River  and  about  200  rods  from  the  railroad.  The  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  has  three  stations  in  the  town,  and  there  are 
good  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  freight  both  by  rail  and  by  water. 
Help  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  The  natural  prod- 
ucts, such  as  clay  and  sand,  are  produced,  and  there  is  a  cannery 
already  established.  The  Segreganset  River  is  the  water  supply,  and 
has  furnished  the  water  power  for  the  mills  which  have  located  in  the 
town  at  different  times.  It  is  affected  by  the  usual  dry  weather  during 
July  and  August.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants  in  the 
town,  but  electric  roads  connect  with  adjoining  cities  and  towns. 
Dighton  has  delightful  scenery  and  invigorating  air,  and  is  an  ideal 
place  for  a  summer  resort.  It  contains  a  beautiful  park  owned  by 
the  Old  Colony  Street  Railway  Company,  which  has  been  advertised 
to  some  extent.  There  is  one  high  hill  of  400  or  500  acres  from 
which  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained  of  Fall  River  and  the  Blue  Hills 
of  Milton.  About  20  guests  can  be  accommodated  at  the  only  sum- 
mer hotel  in  town. 

Douglas. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  2,118.  Midland  Division  of  N.  T.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  46  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  37  minutes— single  fare  $1.20—2 
trains  daily  each  way.  Adams  Express.  Villages,  post  offices,  and  railroad 
stations:  Douglas,  East  Douglas.  Local  names  or  sections:  South  Douglas,  West 
Douglas.] 

This  town  has  an  ample  amount  of  land  for  building  purposes  near 

the  main  line  of  the  Midland  Division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 

&  Hartford  R.R.     There  is  no  electric  road  in  the  town,  but  there  is 

an  electric  light  plant.     All  the  water  power  is  utilized,  and  there  is 

not  a  good  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  raised,  and  natural  products,  such  as 

clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber,  are  not  produced.     Any  business  would 

be  suited  to  the  town,  but  help  is  very  scarce.     Douglas  is  not  a 

summer  resort. 

Dracut. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  d,.534.  Beached  by  electric  cars  from  Boston 
(yia  Lowell) ,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  Nashua,  N.  H.  Expresses:  American,  New 
York  &  Boston  Despatch.  Villages:  Gollinsyille,  Dracut  Centre,  Navy  Yard,  New 
Boston.  Local  names  or  sections:  Elsmere,  Greenmont,  Kenwood,  Walbrook. 
Post  offices:  Collinsyille,  Dracut  (sub  station  of  Lowell  post  office) .] 

In  this  town  there  are  200  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes,  within  from  one  to  two  miles  of  the  railroad. 
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There  are  no  railroad  stations  in  the  town,  but  being  so  neai  Lowell 
the  facilities  for  handling  freight  are  of  the  best.  For  water  power, 
Dracnt  has  Beaver  Brook  and  the  Merrimac  River,  while  wells  sup- 
ply water  for  household  purposes.  Manufacturing  or  canning  are 
well  suited  to  this  town,  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  help,  mostly 
foreigners,  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  Some  sand, 
peat,  and  lumber  are  produced,  but  no  clay.  Many  apples  are  raised, 
and  if  there  were  a  cannery,  a  large  supply  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables could  be  produced.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants, 
but  the  Lowell  Gas  Light  Company's  main  runs  through  the  streets, 
and  it  is  contemplated  having  them  furnish  lights  in  the  near 
future.  Two  lines  of  electric  railways  connect  Dracut  with  other 
towns  and  cities.  This  town  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort,  and 
could  be  made  more  so,  as  there  are  places  beside  the  river  and  ponds 
which  might  be  developed.  There  are  at  present  about  50  summer 
cottages  and  camps.  Two  hotels  and  two  or  three  boarding  houses 
accommodate  about  100  guests. 

Dunstable. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  412.  33niilBS  from  Boston  on  Acton  Branch 
of  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Portland  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.R.  American  Express. 
Post  office  and  railroad  station* at  Dunstable.] 

In  this  town,  all  along  the  line  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  there 
is  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  and  good 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  freight  are  furnished.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  water  power,  the  greater  portion  of  it  being  utilized,  how- 
ever. Dunstable  is  a  farming  town.  Shoe  manufacturing  is  carried 
on  in  the  adjoining  town,  but  the  majority  of  the  employees  do  not 
show  a  strong  desire' to  have  that  business  located  in  Dunstable.  All 
the  available  help  can  fiud  employment  upon  the  land  and  farms. 
Sand,  clay,  peat,  and  lumber  are  produced,  and  there  are  good  markets 
in  this  vicinity  for  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  raised.  Almost  all  of 
the  farms  are  supplied  with  water  for  household  use.  The  town  has  no 
gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railways.  Summer  boarders 
are  very  scarce. 

Duxbury. 

[Plymouth  County.  Population,  2,028.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  R.R.,  38  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  34  minutes  —  single  fare  90  cents,  6 
rides  S3. 70  —  8  trains  daily  each  way.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express. 
Villages:  Ashdod,  Duxbury,  Fordville,  Gardnerville,  Island  Greek,  Millbrook, 
North  Duxbury,  South  Duxbury,  Standish  Shore,  West  Duxbury.  Post  offices: 
Duxbury,  Island  Creek,  Millbrook,  North  Duxbury,  South  Duxbury,  West  Dux- 
bury.   B.B.  stations:  Duxbury,  Island  Creek,  South  Duxbury.] 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  runs  through  this 
town  about  three  miles  inland  from  the  shore.     There  are  sections  of 
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land  of  different  sizes  all  along  the  railroad,  and  some  farther  inland, 
which  woold  be  saitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes. 
There  is  a  small  supply  of  water  power,  and  the  water  for  household 
purposes  is  obtained  from  driven  wells.  Help  could  be  obtained  for  the 
entire  year.  Duxbury  is  situated  on  the  coast  and  extends  inland 
about  seven  miles.  The  vacant  land  is  mostly  wooded,  but  there  is 
some  farming  land  suitable  for  raising  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
cranberry  industry  is  carried  on  to  quite  an  extent,  and  fish  could  be 
had  from  the  bay  if  ^  cannery  were  established.  There  is  one  un- 
occupied factory  equipped  with  boiler  and  engine.  Clay,  sand,  peat, 
and  lumber  are  supplied.  There  are  neither  gas  nor  electric  light 
plants  in  the  town,  but  the  question  of  electric  lighting  is  being 
agitated.  The  electric  road  is  not  built  as  yet,  but  a  franchise  has 
been  granted.  Duxbury  is  a  lively  summer  resort.  It  has  four 
hotels  and  several  smaller  boarding  houses  which  are  filled  from  July 
first  to  October  first. 

Cast  Bridgewater. 

[Plymouth  Coanty.  Popnlation,  3,169.  Plymoath  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  26  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour— single  fare  60  cents,  6  rides 
$2.75—6  trains  to  and  8  trains  from  the  town.  Alger  &  Go.'s  Express.  Villages: 
Beaver,  Brown's  Crossing,  Cinder  Hill,  Curtisyille,  East  Bridgewater,  Eastville, 
Elmwood,  Harmony,  Matfield,  Northville,  Satncket,  Westdale.  Post  offioes:  Bast 
Bridgewater  (B.  F.  D.),  Elmwood,  Westdale.  B.B.  stations:  Brown's,  Bast 
Bridgewater,  Elmwood,  Westdale.] 

In  this  town  there  is  plenty  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  and 
business  purposes,  located  near  the  railroad  stations,  of  which  there  are 
four  —  two  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.R.,  and  two  on  the  Whitman  Branch.  There  are  two  good  water 
privileges  not  in  use,  and  the  water  for  household  and  manufacturing 
purposes  is  the  best.  The  working  people  of  East  Bridgewater  are 
mostly  employed  in  the  town  or  in  Brockton.  There  are  not  enough 
raw  materials  supplied  for  canning  purposes.  Clay  and  sand  are 
produced,  and  one  large  brick  yard  is  in  operation.  There  are  no 
gas  or  electric  light  plants  in  the  town,  but  it  is  connected  with 
adjoining  cities  and  towns  by  electric  railways. 

Eastham. 

[Bamstahle  County.  Popalation,  619.  Plymoath  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  98  miles  from  Boston  — time,  3  hours  30  minutes— single  fare  $2.40,5 
rides  911 — 2  trains  daily  each  way.  19 ew  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express.  Vil- 
lages: Eastham,  Nauset,  North  Eastham,  South  Eastham.  Poet  offices  and  rail- 
road stations:  Eastham,  North  Eastham.] 

This  town  contains  many  hundred  acres  of  land,  suitable  for 
business  or  manufacturing  purposes,  near  the  Eastham  and  North 
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Eastham  railroad  stations.  There  is  no  water  power  in  the  town, 
but  driven  wells  supply  water  for  household  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Sand  and  peat  are  produced,  and  the  principal  raw  materials 
are  fish,  fruits,  and  asparagus.  The  canning  industry  or  the  manu- 
facture of  pantaloons,  overalls,  and  shirts  are  the  industries  best 
adapted  to  this  place,  and  all  the  help  needed  could  be  obtained  to 
work  the  entire  year.  There  are  neither  gas  nor  electric  light  plants, 
and  no  electric  railways.  There  is  only  one  boarding  house,  but 
100  persons  could  be  accommodated  in  the  town  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  Eastham  being  the  original  home  of  Governor  Bradford,  hun- 
dreds of  people  visit  the  spot  where  the  old  homestead  stood,  and 
summer  visitors  seem  to  enjoy  the  fine  view  of  Cape  Ck>d  Bay  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Easthampton. 

[Hampshire  County.  Population,  6,807.  11  miles  from  VTestfield  on  North- 
ampton Division  of  N.  ¥.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  and  terminus  of  Mount  Tom  Branch, 
Connecticut  &  Passumpsic  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.B.  Electric  railway  from 
Northampton.  Expresses:  Adams,  American,  Boston  &  Springfield  Despatch 
(freight).  Villages:  Easthampton,  Glendale,  Hampton  Mills,  Loudville,  Mount 
Tom,  Nashawannuck,  Park  Hill,  Prospect  Hill.  Post  offices:  Easthampton 
(B.  F.  D.),  Mount  Tom.  B.B.  stations:  Easthampton,  Hampton  Mills,  Mount 
Tom  Junction.] 

In  this  town  there  are  40  or  50  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manafac- 
taring  or  business  purposes,  on  both  sides  of  two  railroads.  This 
land  could  all  be  reached  by  sidings,  and  has  the  best  of  facili- 
ties for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.  There  are  five  water 
powers,  estimated  at  4,500  horse-power,  within  three  miles  of  the 
railroad  station,  which  are  not  yet  used.  Easthampton  is  in  need  of  a 
paper  box  factory  and  machine  and  cabinet  shops.  There  are  four 
unoccupied  manufacturing  plants,  including  a  silk  mill,  button  mill, 
ribbon  mill,  and  wagon  manufacturing  plant.  Help  can  be  secured 
to  work  the  entire  year  who  are  noted  as  being  above  the  average 
for  intelligence,  industry,  and  sobriety.  If  a  cannery  were  estab- 
lished, apples,  pears,  tomatoes,  and  cranberries  could  be  supplied. 
There  is  also  plenty  of  clay,  and  a  fine  grade  of  building  sand. 
There  is  a  good  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  the  town  has  both  gas  and  electric  light  plants  and  electric 
railways.  Easthampton  has  been  a  summer  resort  in  the  past,  but  is 
in  need  of  a  good  hotel  at  present. 

East  liOngrmeadow. 

[Hampden  County.  Population,  1,327.  7  miles  from  Springfield  on  Highland 
Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  Electric  railway  to  Springfield  and  stage  to 
Hampden.  Adams  Express.  Villages:  Baptist  Village,  East  Longmeadow.  Post 
office  and  railroad  station  at  East  Longmeadow.] 
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In  this  town,  near  the  railroad,  there  is  considerable  land  which 
could  be  purchased  for  business  or  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
facilities  for  the  receipt  iand  shipment  of  freight  are  good.  There 
is  no  water  power,  but  some  light  manufacturing  would  be  well 
suited  to  the  town,  and  plenty  of  help  could  be  secured.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  are  raised,  and  many  of  the  farmers  find  a  market  for 
them  in  Springfield,  which  is  seven  miles  distant.  Lumber  and 
brownstone  are  the  principal  natural  products  supplied.  There  is 
first-class  water  for  household  purposes,  but  no  gas  or  electric  light 
plants.  The  Springfield  Street  Railway  Company  runs  cars  into  East 
Longmeadow  every  half-hour.  There  are  no  hotels,  but  a  great 
many  beautiful  sites  which  would  be  very  desirable  for  summer 
homes. 

Easton. 

[Bristol  County.  Popalation,  4,909.  Taunton  Division  via  Plymonth  Division 
of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  Sc  H.  B.R.,  23  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  58  minutes  —  single  fare 
60  cents,  5  rides  $2.25  —  5  trains  to  and  4  trains  from  the  town.  New  York  &  Bos- 
ton Despatch  Express.  Villages  and  post  oflSces:  Easton  (R.  F.  D.),  Easton 
Centre,  Eastondale,  North  Easton  (B.  F.  D.)»  South  Easton  (R.  F.  D.).  Local 
names  or  sections:  Furnace,  Poquanticut.  B.R.  stations:  Easton,  Eastondale, 
North  Easton,  South  Easton.] 

A  large  amount  of  land,  suitable  for  business  or  manufacturing 
purposes,  could  be  secured  on  the  line  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  R.R.  which  has  four  stations  in  the  town,  supplying 
excellent  shipping  facilities.  Shoe  manufacturing  or  iron  and  ma- 
chinery business  are  suited  to  the  town,  but  there  is  not  much  avail- 
able help.  The  farms  are  especially  adapted  to  duck  and  poultry 
raising.  Over  20,000  are  raised  yearly  on  one  farm,  and  there  are 
many  other  farms  which  raise  smaller  quantities.  The  water  power 
is  all  utilized,  but  there  is  a  good  water  supply  for  household  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  Pine  lumber  is  produced  to  some  extent, 
and  a  limited  quantity  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised.  Easton 
has  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  and  several  lines  of  electric  rail- 
ways. This  town  is  not  a  regular  summer  resort,  but  a  few  sum- 
mer people  are  accommodated  in  private  families.  The  roads  are 
good  and  the  schools  are  of  the  highest  standard,  which,  combined 
with  the  low  tax  rate  and  low  valuation,  makes  Easton  an  ideal  town. 

Egremont. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  721.  4  miles  from  Great  Barrington  by  stage. 
Adams  Express  to  all  villages  via  stage.  Villages:  Egremont  Plain,  North  Egre- 
mont,  South  Egremont,  West  Egremont.  Post  offices:  North  Egremont,  South 
Egremont.] 

This  is  a  farming  town.  There  are  no  large  streams,  but  there  is 
fine  water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes.     Fruits,  etc., 
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for  canning  are  sapplied,  bat  there  is  very  little  help  to  be  obtained. 
Some  lumber  is  produced.  There  are  two  railroad  stations  within  a 
few  miles,  but  no  electric  roads,  and  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants. 
The  town  has  one  hotel  and  12  or  15  farmhoases  which  take  boarders 
through  the  summer  months,  accommodating  from  150  to  200  persons. 

Erving. 

[Franklin  County.  Population,  1,091.  Fitchburg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.R., 
91  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  3  hours  19  minutes  —  single  fare  $2.28—6  trains  to 
and  4  trains  from  the  town ;  also  on  the  Central  Vermont  B.B.  National  Express. 
Villages:  Erving,  Farley,  Miller's  Falls.  Post  offices  and  railroad  stations: 
Erving,  Farley.] 

In  this  town  there  are  from  100  to  200  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
manufacturing  and  business  purposes  within  one-half  a  mile  of  the 
railroad  station.  The  Fitchburg  and  Central  Vermont  railroads  run 
through  the  town,  thus  making  the  shipping  facilities  the  best.  The 
Miller's  River  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  town  and  has  a  fall  of 
275  feet  in  eight  miles,  thus  affording  at  least  3,000  horse-power  not 
yet  developed.  There  is  no  better  water  supply  for  household  and 
manufacturing  purposes  in  the  State.  The  manufacture  of  tools  or 
any  business  that  requires  skilled  labor  is  best  suited  to  Erving,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  help  of  any  kind  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Only  fruits  in  limited  quantities  are  supplied, 
while  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  best  sand,  building  stone,  and 
pine  and  chestnut  lumber.  In  the  village  of  Miller's  Falls  there  is 
an  electric  plant  that  lights  the  streets  and  is  used  extensively  for 
commercial  purposes.  There  is  also  good  electric  railway  service. 
Erving  is  not  much  of  a  summer  resort,  though  a  few  city  people 
usually  find  accommodations  for  the  summer  months.  The  celebrated 
summer  resort,  Lake  Pleasant,  in  the  adjoining  town,  is  the  chief 
attraction  in  this  vicinity. 

Fairhaven. 

[Bristol  County.  Population,  4,236.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.,61  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  63  minutes— single  fare  91 '46,  5  rides 
$6.40 — 5  trains  daily  each  way.  Bzpresses:  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch,  Allen 
(freight).  Villages:  Fairhaven,  Nasketuoket,  New  Boston,  Oxford,  Sconticnt 
Neck.    Post  office  and  railroad  station  at  Fairhaven  (B.  F.  D.) .] 

In  this  town  there  is  a  plot  of  land  of  four  and  one-half  acres  re- 
served for  a  mill  site,  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Acushnet  River, 
with  a  depth  of  water  of  15  feet  at  low  water  at  a  distance  of  200  feet 
from  high  water  mark,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  freight  yard  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  This  site  is  well  situated 
for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cotton  yarns.     The  supply  of  help  for 
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the  entire  year  is  practically  unlimited.  There  is  no  natural  water 
power  in  the  town,  but  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  household  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  natural  products  are  small  quantities 
of  peat  and  some  lumber.  Fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  produced 
in  large  quantities  if  a  cannery  were  established.  Cotton  manu- 
facturing is  also  suited  to  the  town.  The  macadamized  streets  are 
beautifully  decorated  with  wide-spreading  shade  trees,  and  are  lighted 
by  electricity  from  New  Bedford.  Several  lines  of  street  railways 
traverse  the  town,  and  furnish  ample  means  of  transportation  for  the 
many  people  who  visit  here  in  the  summer.  Fairhaven  has  a  fine 
beach,  and  the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Newport. 

Foxborougli. 

[Norfolk  Goanty.  Population,  3,364.  Taunton  Division  via  Providence  Divi- 
sion of  N.  Y.,  K.  H.  &  H.  B.B.,  28  miles  from  Boston  — time,  60  minutes  —  single 
fare  via  Mansfield  63  cents,  5  rides  $2.90 ;  via  Walpole  Junction  57  cents,  6  rides 
$2.10 — 5  trains  to  and  4  trains  from  the  town.  Earle  &  Prew's  Express.  Villages: 
Bast  Foxborough,  Foxborough,  Fox  vale,  Lake  view.  North  Foxborough,  South 
Foxborough,  West  Foxborough.  Post  offices  and  railroad  stations:  East  Fox- 
borough, Foxborough  (B.  F.  D.),  Foxvale,  North  Foxborough.] 

In  this  town  there  are  300  acres  of  land,  situated  along  the  rail- 
road, suitable  for  manufacturing  and  business  purposes.  It  is  a  fine 
location,  and  manufacturing  industries  are  best  suited  to  Foxborough. 
There  is  one  unoccupied  mannfacturing  plant  called  the  Van  Choate 
Electric  Company,  which  is  capable  of  accommodating  2,000  em- 
ployees. The  shipping  facilities  are  fairly  good,  there  being  three 
railroad  stations  in  the  town.  Help  can  be  secured  in  this  and 
adjacent  towns  to  work  the  entire  year.  All  the  water  power  is 
utilized,  but  the  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  The  town  has  an  electric  light 
plant  and  electric  railways.  Pine  lumber  and  sand  are  the  natural 
products,  while  the  farmers  could  furnish  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
canning  if  there  were  a  demand.  Foxborough  is  somewhat  of  a 
summer  resort  having  one  hotel,  several  boarding  houses,  and 
numerous  farmhouses  which  accommodate  about  200  guests  in  all. 

Frainingham. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  11,549.  B.  &  A.  B.B.— station  at  South 
Framingham,  21  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  42  minutes  —  single  fare  50  cents,  10 
rides  $4.60 — 32  trains  to  and  31  trains  from  the  town ;  also  on  the  Taunton  Division 
of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  Expresses:  Adams,  American,  New  York  &  Boston 
Despatch,  Dart  Express  Co.,  Davis  &  Co.  Villages:  Framingham,  Framingham 
Centre,  Hastingsville,  Nobscot,  North  Framingham,  Saxonville,  South  Framing- 
ham. Local  names  or  sections:  Millwood,  Montwait,  Parks'  Comer.  Post  ofiSces: 
Framingham,  Nobscot,  Saxonville,  South  Framingham  (B.  F.  D.) .  B.B.  stations: 
Framingham,  Montwait,  Nobscot,  Saxonville,  South  Framingham.] 
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In  this  town  there  are  100  acres  of  land  near  the  railroad  suitable 
for  business  or  manufacturing  purposes.  Framingham  being  a  rail- 
road centre  for  several  different  lines,  there  are  the  best  facilities  for 
the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.  Manufacturing  is  best  suited  to 
the  town,  and  about  1,000  persons  could  be  secured  to  work  the  en- 
tire year.  There  are  six  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants  which  are 
available.  There  is  no  water  power,  but  the  water  supply  for  house- 
hold and  manufacturing  purposes  is  good.  This  town  produces  no 
natural  products,  but  fruits  and  vegetables  are  supplied  which  could 
be  used  for  canning.  Gas  and  electric  plants  supply  light  for  the 
town,  while  three  electric  railway  lines  give  good  service  for  all. 
Framingham  is  not  a  summer  resort. 

Franklin. 

[Norfolk  GooDty.  Popnlatlon,  6,244.  Midland  and  Providence  DItIsIods  of 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.,  28  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour — single  fare  09 
oents,  5  rides  $2.75  —  6  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  Adams,  Cataldo  Sc 
McLellan,  Reilly.  Villages:  Franklin,  North  Franklin,  Unionville,  Wadsworth. 
Post  offices  and  railroad  stations:  Franklin  (B.  F.  D.),  Unionville,  Wadsworth.] 

In  this  town  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  suitable  for  busi- 
ness or  manufacturing  purposes  within  from  one-quarter  to  one  mile  of 
the  railroad.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  furnishes 
good  freight  facilities.  Any  kind  of  light  manufacturing  would  be 
suited  to  Franklin,  but  it  could  carry  on  any  manufacturing  business 
where  steam  could  be  used.  There  are  two  unoccupied  plants,  in- 
cluding the  Bassett  straw  shop,  which  is  a  large  four-story  wooden 
building  suitable  for  moderately  heavy  machinery,  or  heavy  machin- 
ery in  the  basement;  also  the  Worcester  textile  factory,  a  two- 
story  stone  building  of  medium  size.  Good  help  has  always  been 
readily  obtained.  The  water  power  is  small  and  practically  all  in 
use.  Water  for  household  purposes  is  supplied  by  a  private  com- 
pany, while  manufacturers  depend  mostly  on  wells  and  small 
streams.  There  is  a  limited  amount  of  lumber  produced,  and  plenty 
of  sand  and  peat  beds,  which  are  not  used.  Franklin,  with  the  ad- 
jacent towns,  could  supply  raw  materials  for  canning  if  there  were 
a  demand.  The  town  has  an  electric  light  plant,  and  trolley  lines 
connect  it  with  adjoining  towns  and  cities.  No  special  provision  is 
made  for  summer  boarders.  There  are  three  hotels  and  several 
boarding  houses  for  the  few  visitors  who  come  every  season. 

Freetown, 

[Bristol  County.  Population,  1,468.  Principal  railroad  station  called  Assonet — 
Tannton  Division  via  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &;  H.  B.B.,  45  miles  from 
Boston  —  time,  1  houi  45  minutes — single  fare  81.05,  5  rides  $4.85 — 3  trains  daily 
each  way.    Kew  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express.    Villages:  Assonet,  Braley's, 
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Ghaoe's,  Orystal  Spring,  East  Freetown,  Fomaoe.  Post  offices :  Assonet  (R.  F.  D.) , 
East  Freetown.  B.B.  stations:  Assonet,  Braley's,  Crystal  Spring,  East  Freetown, 
Terry's.] 

There  are  two  branches  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.R.  in  this  town,  near  which  is  an  abundance  of  land  suitable 
for  business  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  stations  in  the  town 
furnish  ample  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight. 
There  is  one  pond  which  could  furnish  100  horse-power  six  months 
in  the  year,  but  the  water  power  would  vary  greatly  the  rest  of  the 
time.  If  a  cannery  should  locate  in  this  town,  fruits  and  vegetables 
could  be  supplied.  There  are  two  vacant  saw  mills  and  a  mill  formerly 
used  as  a  waste  washing  mill.  A  box  factory  would  be  well  suited  to 
the  town,  as  there  are  over  a  million  feet  of  lumber  sawed  during  the 
year.  Sand,  also,  is  plentiful.  Only  a  few  people  could  be  secured 
to  work  the  entire  year.  A  good  water  supply  for  household  and 
manufacturing  purposes  is  to  be  had,  but  the  town  is  not  supplied 
with  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  or  electric  railways.  Freetown 
could  be  made  a  fine  summer  resort,  but  there  are  no  hotels,  the 
boarders  being  accommodated  in  private  families. 

Gay  Head. 

[Dukes  Goanty.  Population,  178.  New  Bedford,  Martha's  Vineyard  &  Nan- 
tucket Steamboat  via  Vineyard  Haven  from  either  New  Bedford  or  Woods  Holl 
by  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  from  Boston.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch 
Express.    Post  office  at  Gay  Head.] 

At  least  500  acres  of  land  in  this  town  are  suitable  for  business 
or  manufacturing  purposes,  but  the  facilities  for  handling  freight 
are  very  poor,  being  20  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
There  is  no  water  power,  but  the  water  supply  for  household  and 
manufacturing  purposes  is.  good.  Raw  materials  suitable  for  can- 
ning are  raised,  and  clay,  sand,  and  peat  are  produced.  Brick, 
tile,  canning,  and  fish  fertilizing  are  industries  suited  to  Gay  Head, 
and  25  persons  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  The  town 
is  not  supplied  with  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  or  electric  railroads. 
There  is  but  one  small  boarding  house  in  Gay  Head,  but  the  town 
could  be  made  a  good  summer  resort,  as  it  has  a  seacoast  which 
for  five  miles  gives  a  beautiful  ocean  view,  at  heights  rising  to  150 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Georgetown. 

[Essex  County.  Population,  1,840.  Western  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.R.,  31 
miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  17  minutes  — single  fare  72  cents,  10  rides  96.60, 
60  rides  $26.60-- 6  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  American,  Tenney.  Vil- 
lai;es:  Byfield,  Georgetown,  Marlborough,  South  Georgetown.  Post  offices:  By* 
field,  Georgetown  (B.  F.  D.).    B.B.  stations:  Georgetown,  South  Georgetown.] 
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In  this  town  there  is  plenty  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  or 
business  purposes,  located  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rail- 
road, which  furnishes  good  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  freight. 
The  town  has  good  water  power,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  would  be  well  suited  to  this  place.  There 
is  one  unoccupied  manufacturing  plant.  There  are  some  natural 
products  and  a  limitect  amount  of  raw  materials.  Wells  supply  good 
water  for  household  purposes.  The  town  has  an  electric  railway,  but 
has  neither  gas  nor  electric  light  plants.  There  is  only  one  hotel  in 
the  town. 

GiU. 

[Franklin  Goonty.  Population,  1,023.  105  miles  from  Boston  and  7  miles  fiom 
Greenfield  —  nearest  station,  Tamer's  Falls  in  the  town  of  Montague.  National 
Express.  Villages:  Gill,  Mount  Hermon,  Kiverslde.  Post  offices:  Mount  Her- 
mon,  Riverside.] 

In  this  town  there  are  20  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 

05  business  purposes  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  and  one-half  a  mile  from  the  Boston 

6  Maine  R.R.,  which  afford  first-class  facilities  for  the  shipment 
and  receipt  of  freight.  The  manufacture  of  machinery  and  tools  or 
lumber  would  be  good  Industries  to  locate  in  this  town.  There  is 
160  horse-power  of  water  not  utilized,  but  fully  developed  with 
wheels  set ;  also  an  unused  mill  formerly  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  pulp.  The  buildings  are  brick  and  wood,  with  large  brick  boiler 
house  and  stack  and  new  boilers  of  450  horse-power  capacity  all  set 
and  ready  for  use.  All  the  help  necessary  for  manufacturing  can  be 
secured  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  an  electric  railway  in  the 
town,  but  no  electric  light  or  gas  plants.  An  aqueduct  company 
supplies  the  town  with  water  for  household  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Fruits  and  vegetables  are  supplied,  and  lumber  is  produced 
also.  The  soil  is  veiy  good  for  all  kinds  of  market  gardening.  Gill 
is  not  a  summer  resort,  but  there  are  pleasant  locations  near  the 
Mt.  Hermon  School  in  this  town. 

Goshen* 

[Hampshire  County.  Population,  277.  Beached  by  stage  from  Williamsburg 
(6  miles)  on  Northampton  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  Adams  Express. 
Villages  and  post  offices:  Goshen,  Lithia.] 

In  this  town  there  are  from  500  to  1,000  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
business  or  manufacturing  purposes,  located  from  four  to  eight  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  at  Williamsburg.  The  freight  facilities  are 
good.  Granite  quarrying,  lumber  manufacturing,  or  the  canning 
industry  are  suited  to  Goshen,  but   there   is  little  available   help, 
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possibly  25  persons  in  all.  There  is  a  supply  of  water  power,  1,000 
horse-power  of  which  is  not  yet  utilized.  This  town  could  easily 
supply  raw  materials  suitable  for  canning,  and  the  natural  products 
are  sand,  peat,  and  lumber.  There  are  two  vacant  saw  mills  in  the 
town.  The  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is 
good,  but  there  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  rail- 
ways. One  hotel  sCnd  seven  private  families  receive  about  150  summer 
guests  in  all.  Several  summer  cottages  have  been  erected  within  a 
short  time,  and  many  desirable  sites  are  yet  available.  This  town 
cannot  be  surpassed  as  a  summer  resort. 

Grafton. 

[Worcester  Gounty.  Population,  6,062.  B.  &  A.  B.B.  —  station  at  North 
Orafton,  38  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hoar  16  minates  —  single  fare  86  cents,  10 
rides  $7.74 — 10  trains  to  and  7  trains  from  the  town ;  also  on  the  Grafton  &  Upton 
B.B.  and  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  Expresses:  Adams,  American,  Thompson. 
Villages:  Famumsyille,  Fisheryille,  Grafton,  North  Grafton,  Saundersville,  Wilk- 
inson ville.  Post  offices:  Famumsyille,  Fisheryille,  Grafton  (B.  F.  D.)>  North 
Grafton  (B.  F.  D.),  Sanndersyille.  B.B.  stations:  Famumsyille,  Grafton,  North 
Grafton,  Saundersyille.] 

In  this  town  there  is  plenty  of  land  suitable  for  business  or  manu- 
facturing purposes.  There  is  one  water  power  not  in  use,  estimated 
at  1 00  horse-power.  The  Boston  &  Albany,  New  York,  New  Haven  <& 
Hartford,  and  Grafton  &  Upton  railroads  run  through  the  town,  giving 
good  facilities  for  freight.  Any  light  manufacturing  would  do  well 
in  Grafton.  Milk  business  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  are  not  raised  to  any  extent,  but  clay,  sand,  peat,  and 
lumber  are  produced.  Help  can  be  obtained  to  work  the  entire  year. 
The  public  water  supply  system  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  other 
town  in  the  State  for  both  fire  and  domestic  service.  The  water 
is  taken  from  large  underground  springs  and  pumped  into  a  tower 
which  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  1 50  feet  above  the  highest  point  in 
the  State.  Grafton  has  other  public  improvements,  such  as  electric 
lights,  electric  railways,  etc.  It  is  quite  a  summer  resort,  every 
available  place  being  occupied  during  the  vacation  season.  The  town 
is  noted  for  its  delightful  scenery,  beautiful  drives,  and  bracing  air. 
It  is  located  on  a  hilltop  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
public  common,  with  its  rows  of  stately  maples  and  elms,  occupies 
the  summit,  while  the  diverging  streets  slope  away  from  it.  There 
is  a  beautiful  lake  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  affords  fine 
opportunities  for  boating  and  fishing.  To  those  of  moderate  means, 
should  they  desire  it,  substantial  assistance  will  be  rendered  in  aiding 
them  to  build  their  own  homes  in  Grafton,  and  to  manufacturing  in* 
dustries  of  any  nature,  extra  and  liberal  inducements  are  offered. 
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Granby. 

[Hampshire  County.  Popalation,  747.  80  miles  from  Boston  and  12  miles  from 
Northampton.  Beached  hy  stage  and  electrics  from  Holyoke  (6  miles) ,  the  nearest 
railroad  station.  Expresses:  Adams,  American.  Villages :  Five  Comers,  Granhy, 
Ludlow  City,  West  Parish.    Post  office  at  Oranhy  (B.  F.  D.) .] 

In  this  town  there  is  plenty  of  land  suitable  for  business  or  manu- 
facturiog  purposes.  Holyoke,  a  few  miles  away,  is  the  freight  station. 
There  are  several  water  powers,  but  not  a  lai'ge  horse-power.  The 
natural  products  are  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber,  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  raised  that  could  be  used  for  canning.  This  is  a  small 
town,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  help  is  available.  There  is  no 
municipal  water  supply,  and  there  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants, 
and  no  electric  railways.  Granby,  however,  is  an  enterprising  town, 
and,  with  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  at  its  very  doors,  it  would 
make  an  ideal  spot  for  a  summer  resort. 

Great  Barrington* 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  6,152.  175  miles  from  Boston  and  26  miles 
from  Pittsfield  on  Berkshire  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  Adams. Express. 
Villages,  post  offices,  and  railroad  stations:  Great  Barrington  (B.  F.  D.),  Housa- 
tonic  (B.  F.  D.),  Van  Deusenville  (post  office  called  Van  Deason).  Local  names 
or  sections:  Bear  Town,  Monument  Valley,  Seekonk,  Three  Mile  Hill.] 

In  this  town  there  are  many  acres  of  land  suitable  for  business  or 
manufacturing  purposes.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  power, 
150  horse-power  not  yet  utilized.  The  water  supply  for  house- 
hold and  business  purposes  is  the  best.  There  are  two  unoccupied 
manufacturing  plants  suitable  for  light  manufacturing,  which  is  best 
suited  to  this  town,  about  200  hands  being  obtainable  in  case  new 
industries  were  started.  Both  steam  and  electric  railways  pass 
through  the  town,  and  there  is  also  an  electric  light  plant.  Sand  and 
lumber  are  the  natural  products,  while  vegetables  are  raised  exten- 
sively. Great  Barrington  is  a  fine  summer  resort  having  three 
hotels  and  about  18  boarding  houses. 

Greenfield. 

[Franklhi  County.  Population,  9,166.  Fitchhurg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
106  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  3  hours  30  minutes — single  fare  $2.63  —  9  trains 
daily  each  way;  also  on  Connecticut  &  Passumpsic  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.  from 
Springfield  to  Vermont  and  Canada.  Expresses:  American,  National,  Boston  & 
Springfield  Despatch  (freight).  Villages:  Factory  Village,  Greenfield,  Nash's 
Mills.    Post  offioe  and  railroad  station  at  Greenfield  (B.  F.  D.) .] 

In  this  town  there  are  100  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  pui*poses  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  <&  Maine  R.R., 
within  one  mile  of  the  station.     There  is  no  water  power,  but  un- 
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limited  electric  power,  1,500  borse-power  available  now.  There  are 
two  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants :  One  that  is  equipped  and  has 
been  run  as  a  shoe  manufactory,  employing  about  300  hands; 
the  other,  which  was  built  for  a  printing  and  electrotyping  plant, 
employing  about  50  hands.  Any  kind  of  manufacturing  or  me- 
chanical works  is  suited  to  the  town,  and  all  necessary  help  can  be 
obtained.  The  natural  products  are  clay  and  sand,  while  the  raw 
materials  are  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of 
pure  water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  town 
is  supplied  with  both  gas  and  electric  light  plants  and  has  electric 
railways.  Greenfield  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  summer  resort,  and 
could  be  made  a  very  beautiful  one.  There  are  plenty  of  fine  sites 
for  a  hotel,  directly  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

Groton. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  2,253.  Worcester,  Kasboa  &  Portland  Divi- 
sion via  Fitchbnrg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.R.,  39  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour 
22  minutes  —  single  fare  92  cents,  10  rides  $7.85  — 10  trains  to  and  5  trains  from  the 
town.  Expresses:  American,  Kidder.  Villages:  East  Groton,  Groton,  Hollings- 
worth,  West  Groton.  Post  offices:  Groton  (R.  F.  D.),  West  Groton  (R.  F.  D.). 
R.R.  stations:  East  Groton,  Groton,  West  Groton.] 

In  this  town  there  are  many  acres  of  unoccupied  land  suitable  for 
manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  There  are  three  railroad  sta- 
tions, giving  good  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  freight.  There  is  no 
water  power,  but  the  water  supply  for  household  and  business  pur- 
poses is  good.  Groton  supplies  plenty  of  sand,  and  fruits  and  vege- 
tables suitable  for  canning  are  raised.  About  100  persons  could  be 
obtained  to  work  the  entire  year.  Groton  has  no  gas  or  electric  light 
plants,  and  there  are  no  electric  railways,  though  one  is  contemplated 
running  from  Ayer  through  to  Pepperell.  The  town  is  lighted  by 
gasoline  lamps*  Groton  is  a  summer  resort  having  one  hotel  and 
several  boarding  houses  which  accommodate  about  200  guests. 

Groveland. 

[Essex  County.  Population,  2,401.  Western  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  36 
miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  26  minutes — single  fare  75  cents,  50  rides 
$27.25 — 6  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  American,  Tenney.  Villages: 
Groveland,  North  Groveland,  South  Groveland.  Post  offices:  Groveland,  South 
Groveland.    B.B.  stations:  Groveland,  Island  Park.] 

This  town  has  about  15  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  within  50  rods  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  which  affords 
the  best  of  freight  facilities.  Shoe  making  is  the  business  best  suited 
to  the  town,  and  150  people  could  be  obtained  to  work  the  entire  year. 
There  is  no  water  power  or  good  water  supply  for  household  or  bust- 
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ness  purposes.  The  nataral  products  are  peat  and  sand,  and  raw 
materials  are  raised  which  are  suitable  for  canning.  Groveland  has 
two  lines  of  electric  railways,  connecting  it  with  Haverhill  and  New- 
buryport,  and  its  streets  are  lighted  by  the  Haverhill  Electric  Com- 
pany. This  town  has  no  hotels  and  is  not  a  summer  resort,  but 
could  be  made  one. 

Halifax. 

[Plymouth  County.  Population,  494.  Plymouth  Division  of  K.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.,  29  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  6  minutes — single  fare  65  cents,  5  rides 
93.15 — 7  trains  daily  each  way.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express.  Vil- 
lages: Fullertown,  Halifax,  Lyonville,  Monponsett.  Post  office  and  railroad 
station  at  Halifax.] 

The  town  of  Halifax  has  100  acres  of  high  and  dry  land  suitable 
for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  located  from  one  to  three 
miles  from  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  station. 
The  freight  facilities  are  only  fair,  the  station  being  three  miles  from 
the  centre  of  the  town.  Wells  supply  the  water  for  household  pur- 
poses, and  all  the  water  power  developed  is  in  use.  The  chief 
industry  in  Halifax  is  the  lumber  business.  Clay,  sand,  peat,  and 
plenty  of  lumber  are  produced.  A  cannery  would  do  well,  as  the 
farmers  in  this  and  adjoining  towns  could  readily  supply  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  about  75  persons  could  be  obtained  to  work  the 
entire  year.  No  electric  cars  run  into  Halifax,  and  there  are  no  gas 
or  electric  light  plants  as  yet.  The  town  is  quite  a  resort  for  summer 
cottagers.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Monponsett,  there  are  many  cot- 
tages, and  one  hotel  which  was  burned  recently  is  to  be  rebuilt  large 
enough  to  accommodate  several  hundred  guests.  Some  50  or  75 
"Fresh  Air"  children  come  to  Halifax  every  summer,  and  a  large 
number  of  boarders  go  to  the  farmhouses.  Probably  several  hun- 
dred guests  are  in  town  during  the  summer  season. 

Hampden. 

[Hampden  County.  Population,  661.  100  miles  from  Boston  and  10  miles  from 
Springfield.  Beached  by  stage  from  East  Longmeadow  (6  miles).  Expresses: 
Adams,  Boston  &  Springfield  Despatch  (freight) .  Villages :  Hampden,  Hampden 
Centre,  Scantic,  Westside.    Post  office  at  Hampden.] 

In  this  town  there  is  any  amount  of  land  suitable  for  business  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  located  four  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
railroad.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  power,  150  horse-power 
not  yet  utilized,  divided  into  three  privileges.  There  is  one  unoccu- 
pied plant  suitable  for  woolen  manufacturing.  Woolen,  wood,  and 
shoe  industries  are  suited  to  the  town,  and  help  could  be  secured  to 
work  the  entire  year.     Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber,  and  granite  are  pro- 
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daced,  and  raw  materials  suitable  for  canDing  are  raised.  There  is 
a  good  supply  of  water  for  household  or  manufacturiug  purposes,  but 
there  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railways. 
Hampden  could  be  made  a  summer  resort,  but  at  present  it  has  but 
two  hotels  which  accommodate  25  or  30  guests. 

Hancock. 

[Berkshire  County.  PopnlatiOD,  434.  160  miles  from  Boston  and  9  miles  from 
Pittsfield  by  stage.  Nearest  railroad  station  is  Stephentown,  N.  Y.  (2|  miles)  on 
Rutland  R.B.  Expresses:  Adams,  American,  National.  Villages:  Goodrich 
Hollow,  Hancock,  Shaker  Settlement.    Post  office  at  Hancock.] 

Two  or  three  good  sites  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes 
may  be  found  in  this  town,  within  three  miles  of  the  Rutland  R.R. 
There  is  a  fair  supply  of  water  power,  and  good  water  for  household 
purposes  is  waiting  to  be  utilized.  One  four-story  stone  woolen  mill 
is  not  in  use.  The  town  has  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no 
electric  railway.  Woolen  mills  and  tanneries  -were  running  here 
formally,  and  are  best  suited  to  the  town,  but  help  is  very  scarce. 
The  natural  products  are  blue  clay  and  a  small  amount  of  sand. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  raised  to  any  extent.  Hancock  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  prettiest  valleys  of  the  Berkshire  Hills.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  pure  spring  water,  and  the  scenery  is  unsurpassed. 
The  roads  are  excellent,  and  the  town  could  be  made  an  ideal  summer 
resort. 

Hanson. 

[Plymouth  County.  Population,  1,490.  24  miles  from  Boston  and  16  miles 
from  Plymouth.  Station  at  North  Hanson  on  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  23  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  63  minutes — singld  fare  55  cents,  5  rides 
92.55 — 7  trains  daily  each  way.  New  Yorlt  &  Boston  Despatch  Express.  Vil- 
lages: Gurney's  Comer,  Hanson,  North  Hanson,  South  Hanson.  Post  offices: 
Hanson,  North  Hanson,  South  Hanson  (B.  F.  D.).  B.B.  stations:  Bournetown, 
North  Hanson,  South  Hanson.] 

About  one-half  of  the  land  in  this  town  could  be  used  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes,  and  would  be  within  three  miles  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  There  are  two  streams 
which  could  furnish  water  power  in  the  winter  months,  but  could  not 
be  relied  upon  in  the  summer.  The  shoe  business  is  well  suited  to  the 
town,  and  help  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  Two  small 
buildings  which  have  been  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  are 
available  at  the  present  time.  With  the  right  inducements,  raw 
materials  suitable  for  canning  could  be  supplied.  Clay,  peat,  sand, 
and  lumber  are  produced  to  some  extent.  There  is  a  good  supply 
of  water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  two  systems 
passing  through  the  town.     Hanson  has  no  gas  or  electric  light 
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plants,  but  electric  railways  connect  it  with  other  towns.  The 
town  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort,  and  could  be  made  more  so, 
as  the  numerous  ponds  offer  special  attractions.  Beside  private 
families,  there  are  two  hotels  which  accommodate  summer  guests. 

Haryard. 

[Worcester  Caanty.  Population,  1,077.  28  miles  from  Boston  and  25  miles 
from  Worcester  on  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Portland  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B. 
American  Express.  Villages,  post  offices,  and  railroad  stations:  Harvard  (B.  F. 
D.),  Still  Biver.  Local  names  or  sections:  Bare  Hill,  Oak  Hill,  Old  Mill. 
Shaboken,  Shaker  Village.] 

In  this  town  there  is  plenty  of  land  within  a  mile  of  the  railroad 
station,  suitable  for  manufacturing  and  business  purposes.  Two 
stations  on  the  Boston  <&  Maine  R.R.  furnish  good  facilities  for 
freight.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  power,  100  horse-power 
not  yet  utilized.  Nearly  all  of  the  help  come  from  neighboring 
towns.  Any  small  manufacturing  business  is  well  suited  to  Harvard. 
Sand,  clay,  and  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  and  maple  lumber  are  produced, 
and  there  is  a  bountiful  supply  of  fruits.  In  years  past  the  town 
has  furnished  vegetables  for  canneries.  There  is  no  water  supply, 
and  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants.  An  electric  road  touches  the 
town.     Many  people  take  summer  boarders,  but  there  is  no  hotel. 

Harwich. 

[Barnstable  County.  Population,  2,291.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  85  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  3  hours  3  minutes— single  fare  92.05, 5  rides 
39.35  _  3  trains  daily  each  way.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express.  Villages : 
East  Harwich,  Harwich  Centre,  Harwich  port.  North  Harwich,  Pleasant  Lake, 
South  Harwich,  West  Harwich.  Post  offices:  East  Harwich,  Harwich,  Harwich- 
port,  North  Harwich,  Pleasant  Lake,  South  Harwich,  West  Harwich.  B.B.  sta- 
tions: Harwich,  Harwich  Centre,  North  Harwich,  Pleasant  Lake,  South  Harwich.] 

Situated  within  half  a  mile  of  the  railroad  are  100  acres  of  land 
suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  One  brook  flows 
through  the  town,  and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  for  household 
and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.R.  affords  the  best  of  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  freight. 
Clay,  sand,  and  peat  are  the  only  natural  products  supplied,  but  raw 
materials  are  raised  which  could  be  used  for  canning.  Help  in  abun- 
dance could  be  secured  if  a  new  industry  were  established.  Gas  or 
electric  light  plants  are  much  needed,  and  there  is  no  electric  railway. 
Harwich  is  one  of  the  finest  places  for  a  summer  resort,  and  could 
accommodate  2,000  people  in  hotels,  and  many  in  private  houses. 
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Hatfield. 

[Hampshire  Gonnty.  Population,  1,779.  100  miles  from  Boston,  4^  miles  from 
Northampton,  and  21  miles  from  Springfield  on  the  Gonneoticnt  &  Passnmpsic 
Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.  Electrics  to  Northampton.  Expresses:  Adams, 
American.  Villages  and  post  offices:  Bradstreet,  Hatfield,  North  Hatfield,  West 
Hatfield.    B.R.  stations:  Hatfield,  North  Hatfield,  West  Hatfield.] 

This  town  is  particalarly  a  farming  town,  bat  there  is  plenty  of 
land  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes  located  near  the 
railroad.  There  is  no  water  power,  but  the  Boston  &  Maine  and 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroads  give  good  freight 
facilities.  There  is  one  machine  shop,  and  some  light  manufac- 
turing might  do  well,  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  already  em- 
ployed. The  supply  of  water  for  household  and  manufacturing 
purposes  is  good.  Plenty  of  clay  and  sand  are  produced,  but  no  raw 
materials  suitable  for  canning  are  raised.  Electric  railways  furnish 
connections  with  other  cities  and  towns,  and  the  town  is  supplied 
with  a  gas  plant.  There  is  one  hotel  in  town,  but  Hatfield  is  not  a 
summer  resort,  although  it  might  be  made  one. 

Hawley. 

[Franklin  County.  Popnlation,  448.  135  miles  from  Boston  and  30  miles  from 
Oreenfleld.  Beached  hy  stage  from  Gharlemont  (5  miles)  on  Fitchbnrg  Division 
of  B.  &  M.  B.B. ;  also  stage  connection  with  Plainfield.  National  Express.  Vil- 
lages: Bozrah,  Hawley,  West  Hawley.    Post  offices:  Hawley,  West  Hawley.] 

This  town  has  a  few  small  streams  running  through  the  Western  part, 
about  five  miles  from  the  railroad,  which  might  be  utilized  for  light 
manufacturing.  There  are  practically  no  raw  materials  raised,  and  the 
natural  products,  such  as  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber,  are  produced 
only  in  small  quantities.  No  extra  help  can  be  obtained  in  this 
town.  A  good  road  runs  to  Gharlemont,  which  is  on  the  Boston  & 
Maine  R.R.,  but  there  are  no  electric  railways,  and  no  electric  light 
or  gas  plants.  Hawley  might  be  a  delightful  summer  resort  for  those 
who  are  in  search  of  mountain  air.  At  present  there  are  no  hotels 
or  boarding  houses,  but  a  few  summer  people  are  accommodated  in 
pnvate  families. 

Heath. 

[Franklin  Gonnty.  Popnlation,  366.  133  miles  from  Boston  and  23  miles  from 
Greenfield.  Beached  by  stage  from  Shelbnme  Falls  on  Titchburg  Division  of 
B.  &  M.  B.B.  Stage  from  Gharlemont  via  Dell  and  North  Heath  to  Jacksonville, 
Yt.  National  Express.  Villages  and  post  offices:  Gyrus,  Dell,  Heath,  North 
Heath.] 

This  town  is  situated  four  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
There  is  200  horse-power  of  water  not  yet  utilized,  and  the  water 
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supply  for  household  and  business  purposes  is  good.  Woodworking 
and  canning  industries  are  suited  to  this  town.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
are  raised  in  quantities,  and  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber  are  pro- 
duced. Help  is  rather  scarce.  There  are  no  electric  railways,  and 
no  gas  or  electric  light  plants.  Heath  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  re- 
sort, accommodating  about  50  guests  last  season. 

Hinghani. 

[Plymouth  County.  Population,  4,819.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  T.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  17  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  45  minutes — single  fare  35  cents,  5  rides 
91.62 — 21  trains  to  and  22  trains  from  the  town.  Expresses:  Howe,  McKee,  New 
York  &  Boston  Despatch.  Villages:  Crow  Point,  Hlngham,  Hingham  Centre, 
South  Hingham,  West  Hingham.  Local  names  or  sections:  Broad  Cove,  Mount 
Blue,  Old  Colony  Hill,  Prospect  Hill,  Bocky  Nook,  Tugmanug.  Post  offices: 
Accord,  Crow  Point,  Hingham,  Hingham  Centre,  South  Hingham.  B.B.  sta- 
tions: Hingham,  Nantasket  Junction,  Power  Station,  Weir  Biver,  West  Hingham. 
Steamhoat  landing  at  Crow  Point.] 

There  is  an  abundance  of  land  suitable  for  business  or  manufac- 
turing purposes  in  all  sections  of  the  town.  There  is  a  good  supply 
of  water  power,  and  excellent  water  supply  by  a  private  corporation 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  freight  facilities  are 
good  both  by  rail  and  steamboat.  The  shoe  industry  and  bucket 
manufacturing  are  suited  to  Hingham,  as  there  are  many  persons 
qualified  in  those  lines  who  have  to  go  out  of  town  for  employment. 
There  are  some  fruits  and  vegetables  raised,  but  for  home  use  princi- 
pally. Sand  and  gravel  are  plentiful  near  the  tide  water.  The  town 
has  an  electric  light  plant  and  good  electric  car  service.  It  is  a 
popular  summer  resort,  patronized  mostly  by  people  who  own  sum- 
mer cottages,  •  or  who  live  here  the  year  round  and  do  business  in 
Boston.  There  are  a  few  large  boarding  houses,  one  excellent  hotel 
which  probably  accommodates  50  people,  and  other  smaller  houses. 
This  is  an  ideal  town  to  live  in  as  regards  health.  There  are  beau- 
tiful shade  trees,  splendid  drives,  well-kept  streets,  and  romantic 
woodland  roads. 

Hinsdale. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  1,452.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  142  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  4  hours  48  minutes  — single  fare  33.20, 10  rides  928.80  —  Strains  daily  each 
way.    American  Express.    Bailroad  station  and  post  office  at  Hinsdale  (B.  F.  D.) .  ] 

There  are  many  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business 
purposes  in  this  town,  and  probably  50  acres  within  a  quainter  of  a 
mile  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  station.  A  good  supply  of 
water  power  is  at  hand,  three  woolen  mill  privileges  of  225  horse- 
power being  idle.  An  abundance  of  help  could  be  secured,  if  these 
mills  should  start  up.     There  is  a  first-class  water  supply  for  house- 
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hold  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  town  is  not  supplied  with 
natural  products  to  any  extent,  and  apples  are  the  only  raw  ma- 
terials raised  in  any  quantity.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light 
plants,  but  there  is  an  electric  railway.  Over  100  persons  are  ac- 
commodated at  the  hotel  and  several  boarding  houses  during  the 
summer.  Hinsdale,  situated  equally  distant  from  Boston  and  New 
York,  with  its  good  scenery,  fine  drives,  and  easy  access,  is  particu- 
lai'ly  well  located  for  a  summer  resort. 

Holbrook. 

[Norfolk  County.  Population,  2,609.  Plymonth  Diylsion  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.,  15  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  96  minutes — single  fare  30  oents,  5  rides 
$1.40 — 17  trains  to  and  18  trains  from  the  town.  Expresses:  New  York  &  Boston 
Despatch,  Lyons.  Villages :  Brookville,  Holbrook,  Holbrook  Centre.  Post  offices : 
Brookyille,  Holbrook.    Bailroad  station  at  Holbrook.] 

In  this  town  there  are  500  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
and  business  purposes  on  the  line  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  R.R.  near  the  station.  There  are  good  facilities  for  the 
shipment  of  freight.  Shoe  manufacturing  is  best  suited  to  the  town, 
and  400  people  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  are 
two  large  unoccupied  shoe  factories,  each  of  about  40  or  50  thousand 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  which  could  be  bought  or  rented  very 
cheaply.  These  are  suitable  for  several  kinds  of  business.  There  is 
no  available  water  power,  but  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  house- 
hold and  manufacturing  purposes.  Fruits  and  vegetables  could  be 
supplied  for  canning,  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them,  and  clay,  sand, 
peat,  and  lumber  are  produced.  The  town  of  Randolph  supplies  the 
electric  lights,  and  the  Old  Colony  Street  Railway  gives  good  service 
to  the  town.  Holbrook  could  be  made  a  good  summer  resort,  but 
has  no  hotels  at  present. 

Holden. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  2,640.  8  miles  from  Worcester  on  Worcester 
Branch  of  Fitchbarg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.R.  Quinapozet  and  Jefferson  are  on 
the  Central  Masaachasetts  B.B.  Electrics  to  Worcester.  Expresses:  National, 
Jackson.  Villages:  Chafflns,  Dawson,  Holden,  Jefferson,  North  Woods,  Quina- 
poxet,  Springdale,  Unionville.  Post  offices:  Holden  (B.  F.  D.),  Jefferson  (R.  F. 
D.),  Quinapoxet.  B.B.  stations:  Chaffins,  Dawson,  Holden,  Jefferson,  North 
Woods,  Quinapoxet.] 

Two  railroads  cross  this  town,  and  there  are  several  stations  which 
afford  ample  freight  facilities.  There  is  considerable  water  power, 
but  as  it  all  runs  into  the  Wachusett  Reservoir  it  might  not  be  avail- 
able for  manufacturing  purposes.  There  are  no  raw  materials  raised 
that  could  be  used  for  canning,  but  clay  and  sand  are  produced  to 
some  extent.     No  water  supply  is  now  in  the  town,  but  a  good  one 
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for  hoasehold  and  fire  protection  is  anticipated  in  the  near  future. 
The  usual  amount  of  help  is  available.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric 
light  plants,  but  the  electric  railway  service  is  good.  Holden  is  a 
summer  resort  having  five  hotels  and  numerous  boai'ding  houses. 
About  1,000  guests  can  be  accommodated  during  a  season. 

Holland. 

[ELampden  County.  Population,  151.  69  mUes  from  Boston,  28  miles  from 
Springfield,  and  12  miles  from  Palmer.  American  Express.  Post  office  at  Hol- 
land.] 

About  25  acres  of  land  suitable  for  business  and  manufacturing 
purposes  are  located  within  this  town,  10  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad.  There  are  good  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  freight. 
Manufacturing  is  best  suited  to  Holland,  and  there  are  three  water 
privileges  not  utilized  which  would  do  good  service  if  the  dams  were 
repaired.  There  is,  however,  no  available  help  to  be  obtained  in  this 
town.  Holland  supplies  a  great  many  apples,  and  clay,  sand,  and 
lumber  are  produced  to  some  extent.  The  supply  of  water  for  house- 
hold and  manufacturing  purposes  is  good,  but  the  town  is  not  sup- 
plied with  gas  or  electric  light  plants.  No  electric  road  passes 
through  the  town  at  present.  Holland  is  somewhat  of  a  summer 
resort.  About  40  persons  were  accommodated  in  cottages  and  farm- 
houses last  summer. 

Mollis  ton. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  2,663.  Milford  Branch  of  B.  &  A.  B.R.,  27 
miles  from  Boston  —  time,  59  minutes — single  fare  55  cents  — 11  trains  daily  each 
way.  Adams  Express.  Villages,  post  offices,  and  railroad  stations:  Braggville, 
East  Holliston,  Holliston  (R.  F.  D.),  Metcalf.] 

In  this  town  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes,  located  beside  the  Boston  &  Albany 
R.R.  tracks.  There  is  a  Jimited  supply  of  water  power  which  can 
be  largely  increased.  Four  railroad  stations  located  in  the  town 
give  the  best  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  freight.  Industries 
such  as  boots  and  shoes,  straw,  cotton,  woolen,  furniture,  nail,  har- 
ness, etc.,  would  be  suited  to  Holliston,  and  1,000  persons  could  be 
secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  is  one  vacant  nail  factory, 
one  harness  factory,  one  straw  factory,  and  five  shoe  factories,  one  of 
which  is  nearly  new.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  sand,  but  only  a  small 
amount  of  lumber  and  peat  are  produced.  There  is  a  good  water 
supply,  composed  of  water  works,  powerful  springs,  and  wells. 
There  are  electric  light  plants  in  the  town,  and  the  electric  railways 
are  the  very  best.     Holliston  is  finely  situated  for  a  summer  resort. 
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There  are  many  good  locations  for  building  upon  high  ground  over- 
looking Lake  Winthrop,  one  of  the  finest  lakes  in  the  State.  Pine 
groves  are  near  by,  and  the  fine  bracing  air  makes  it  an  ideal  place 
for  a  sanatorium  as  well  as  a  summer  resort.  Many  guests  can  be 
accommodated  during  the  summer,  about  100  being  here  last  season. 

Hopedale. 

[Worcester  Coanty.  Population,  2,018.  Grafton  &  Upton  B.B.  Passengers 
are  now  carried  by  electric  cars,  the  steam  road  being  nsed  for  freight  only.  Ex- 
presses: Adams,  Goughlin  8c  Co.,  Sherborne  Bros,  (freight).  Villages,  post 
offices,  and  railroad  stations:  Hoi>edale,  South  Milford.] 

This  town  is  very  small,  being  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  State  in 
area.  It  is  on  the  Grafton  &  Upton  B.R.  and  has  connections  with 
two  other  roads,  thus  making  good  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
freight.  For  water  power  there  is  a  very  small  stream  only,  called 
the  Mill  River,  the  source  being  near  the  line  where  Milford,  Hopkin- 
ton,  and  Upton  come  together,  at  which  point  ther^  is  a  storage  reser- 
voir. The  amount  of  horse- power  not  utilized  on  the  stream  would 
be  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  a  manufacturing  establishment  of 
any  size.  The  water  power  is  less  reliable  than  50  years  ago,  and 
the  water  privileges  have  been  abandoned.  Interests  that  were 
prosperous  50  years  or  more  ago  have  entirely  gone  by,  and  the 
buildings  in  most  cases  have  eittier  burned  or  fallen  down.  The 
water  supply  for  household  purposes  is  good.  The  town  does  not 
supply  materials  for  canning,  and  there  is  neither  clay  nor  lumber, 
but  a  limited  amount  of  sand  for  use  in  building  purposes ;  also  one 
peat  meadow.  There  is  no  available  help  for  new  industries,  as  the 
Draper  Company  uses  all  that  can  be  secured  in  this  town  and  the 
adjacent  towns.  Hopedale  is  supplied  with  gas  and  electric  lights 
by  Milford  corporations,  and,' in  addition,  the  Draper  Company  sup- 
plies its  own  electric  lights,  having  a  plant  covering  between  600  and 
700  horse-power.  First-class  electric  railway  service  connects  the 
town  with  adjoining  towns.     Hopedale  is  not  a  summer  resort. 

Hopkinton. 

[Middlesex  County.  Popalation,  2,585.  Franklin  &  Ashland  Branch  of  Mid- 
land Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.,  43  miles  from  Boston— time,  1  hour 
34  minutes — single  fare,  77  cents  — 2  trains  daily  each  way.  Adams  Express. 
Villages  and  post  offices:  Hayden  Bow,  Hopkinton  (B.  F.  D.),  Woodvllle.  B.B. 
stations:  Hayden,  Hopkinton.] 

In  this  town  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes,  located  on  the  line  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  which  gives  good  freight  service. 
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There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  power,  mostly  atilized.  Shoe  busi-. 
ness  is  best  salted  to  the  town,  and  300  persons  could  be  secured  to 
work  the  entire  year.  There  are  two  vacant  factories  in  good  con- 
dition. The  town  is  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  could  be  used  for  canning  are  raised.  The 
water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  as  good 
as  any  in  the  State.  Electric  railways  connect  the  town  with  the 
surrounding  towns,  and  an  electric  light  plant  furnishes  the  light. 
Hopkinton  is  a  summer  resort  having  three  hotels  and  several  board- 
ing houses. 

Hubbardston. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  1,205.  64  miles  from  Boston  and  20  miles 
from  Worcester.  On  Worcester  Branch  of  Fitchburg  Diyision  of  B.  &  M.  B.B. ; 
Williamsville  on  Ware  Biver  Branch  of  B.  &  A .  B.B.  National  Express.  Villages 
and  post  offices:  Bast  Hubbardston,  Hubbardston,  WilliamsTille.  B.B.  stations: 
Hubbardston,  Williamsville.] 

In  this  town  there  are  about  50  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufac- 
turing or  business  purposes,  near  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  There 
is  about  200  horae-power  of  water  not  utilized,  and  suitable  in- 
dustries locating  in  the  town  will  be  given  free  sites,  with  other 
valuable  inducements.  Help  can  be  secured  very  readily  from  adja- 
cent towns.  A  woolen  factory  would  be  well  suited  to  Hubbardston, 
or  any  business  which  requires  ordinary  labor.  There  is  one  large 
building  formerly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  that 
is  unoccupied,  and  several  water  privileges  that  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  Raw  materials  suitable  for  canning  are  not  supplied, 
but  some  lumber  is  produced.  There  is  no  water  supply  for  house- 
hold or  manufacturing  pui*poses,  but  several  large  lakes  are  waiting 
to  be  utilized.  Hubbardston  has  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and 
no  electric  railway.  This  town  is  an  excellent  place  for  a  summer 
resort.  Having  an  elevation  of  1,100  feet,  it  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Mount  Wachusett  and  of  the  numerous  lakes  which  dot  the  sur- 
rounding country.  There  are  many  beautiful  drives,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  hunting  and  fishing  are  excellent.  Mount  Ward  is  one 
of  the  finest  sites  in  New  England  for  a  summer  hotel. 

Hudson. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  6,204.  Fitchburg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
34  miles  from  Boston — time,  1  hour  21  minutes — single  fare  63  cents,  10  rides 
$4.90-— 6  trains  daily  each  way ;  via  Southern  Division,  5  trains  daily  each  way.  Also 
Central  Massachusetts  R.R.  via  Southern  Diyision,  28  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1 
hour  6  minutes— single  fare  63  cents,  10  rides  84.90,  60  rides  $21.10—7  trains  daily 
each  way.  Expresses:  American,  Houghton  &  Co.,  National.  Villages:  Coolidge- 
ville,  Grayesville,  Hudson,  Wilkinsyille.  Post  office  and  railroad  station  at  Hud- 
son (R.  F.  D.).] 
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This  town  has  many  desirable  sites  for  manufacturing  and  business 
purposes  located  very  near  the  railroad.  There  is  a  good  supply  of 
water  power  to  be  had  six  months  in  the  year.  The  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  are  the  best,  both  on  the  Fitchburg  and  Cen- 
tral Massachusetts  Divisions  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  Any  kind 
of  business  is  well  suited  to  the  town,  and  help  can  be  secured  to 
work  the  entire  year  from  this  and  adjacent  towns.  Plenty  of  sand 
is  produced,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  that  could  be  used  for  canning 
are  raised.  The  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing 
purposes  is  excellent.  The  town  is  lighted  by  the  Hudson  Gas  Com- 
pany and  Municipal  Light  and  Power  Plant.  Electric  railways  give 
good  connections  with  surrounding  towns  and  cities.  Hudson  could 
be  made  quite  a  summer  resort,  as  it  contains  four  hotels  and  a  dozen 
boarding  houses. 

Huntingrton. 

[Hampshize  Connty.  Population,  1,451.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  119  miles  from  Bos- 
ton—  time,  4  hours  4  minutes — single  fare  $2.70, 10  rides  $24.30 — 5  trains  daily 
each  way.  American  Express.  Villages:  Huntington,  Indian  Hollow,  Knight- 
▼ille,  Norwich,  Norwich  Bridge.  Post  offices:  Huntington,  Norwich.  Bailroad 
station  at  Huntingdon.] 

In  this  town,  within  one-half  of  a  mile  of  the  Boston  <&  Albany  R.R., 
there  are  several  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business 
purposes.  The  freight  facilities  are  good.  There  is  a  valuable  water 
privilege  not  yet  utilized  two  miles  outside  the  town,  capable  of 
developing  large  power.  Manufacturing  of  some  kind  would  do 
well,  and  probably  150  persons  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire 
year.  The  town  supplies  fruits,  vegetables,  and  general  farm  prod- 
uce, also  sand  and  lumber.  The  water  for  household  and  manufac- 
turing purposes  is  excellent  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity. 
Huntington  is  supplied  with  electric  light  plants,  and  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Street  Railway  expects  to  run  cai-s  to  Westfield. 
There  is  one  hotel  in  the  town  and  several  boarding  houses.  Many 
summer  guests  are  accommodated  in  the  different  parts  of  Hunt- 
ington, probably  125  at  one  time. 

Hyde  Park, 

[Norfolk  County.  Population,  14,492.  Providence  Diyision  of  N.Y.,N.H.&;H. 
B.B.,  9  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  21  minutes  —  single  fare  16  cents,  5  rides  50  cents, 
26  rides  $2.26  —  90  trains  to  and  32  trains  from  the  town ;  also  on  Midland  Division 
of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.,  station  at  Fairmount,  8  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  26 
minutes — single  fare  16  cents,  6  rides  60  cents,  25  rides  $2.26—29  trains  to  and  31 
trains  from  the  town.  Expresses:  Adams,  Corson,  Barle  &  Prew,  Mahony.  Vil- 
lages: Clarendon  Hills,  Corriganville,  Fairmount,  Hazel  wood,  Homefield,  Hyde 
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Park,  Beadville,  Bngby,  Sannyside.  Post  offices:  Hyde  Park,  Beadville.  B.B. 
stations:  Clarendon  Hills,  Faiimoont,  Glenwood  Avenue,  Hazelwood,  Hyde  Park, 
Beadyille,  Biver  Street,  Bngby.] 

This  town  has  50  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  railroad  and  suitable 
for  manufacturing  and  business  puiposes.  There  are  two  branches 
of  the  railroad  in  the  town,  each  having  four  stations,  thus  making 
the  best  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  freight.  Plenty  of  help 
can  be  obtained  from  Boston.  Any  light  manufacturing  is  suited  to 
the  town,  and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  power  if  it  were  made 
ready  for  use.  Raw  materials  suitable  for  canning  are  not  raised, 
but  natural  products,  such  as  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber,  are  pro- 
duced. The  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses is  good,  and  the  town  is  also  supplied  with  both  gas  and 
electric  light  plants.  There  are  electric  railways  which  connect  with 
other  towns  and  cities.     Hyde  Park  is  not  a  summer  resort. 

Kingston. 

[Plymouth  County.  Population,  2,205.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  34  miles  from  Boston  — time,  1  hour  12  minutes— single  fare  via  Whit- 
man 80  cents,  5  rides  $3.76  —  via  Cohasset  95  cents  — 14  trains  daily  each  way. 
New  York  8c  Boston  Despatch  Bxpress.  Villages:  Indian  Pond,  Kingston,  Bocky 
Nook,  Silver  Lake,  Stony  Brook,  Wapping.  Poet  ofiBces:  Kingston,  Silver  Lake. 
Bailroad  station  at  Kingston.] 

In  this  town  there  are  many  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufactur- 
ing and  business  purposes,  located  near  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  R.R.  station.  There  is  good  water  power,  and  the 
water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  excellent. 
Like  all  towns  on  the  coast  having  a  fairly  good  harbor,  a  business 
which  allows  material  to  be  landed  by  water  is  preferable.  There 
are  five  water  privileges  unoccupied  at  the  present  time.  The  labor- 
ing classes  are  mostly  employed  in  this  and  the  adjoining  towns, 
thus  making  help  scarce.  Kingston  is  supplied  with  clay,  sand, 
peat,  lumber,  etc.,  and  raw  materials  that  could  be  used  for  canning 
are  raised.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  but  electric 
railways  connect  with  the  adjoining  towns.  Kingston  is  a  summer 
resort  to  quite  an  extent,  and  many  people  visit  the  town  every 
season.  There  is  one  hotel  and  a  number  of  private  families  which 
accommodate  summer  guests,  and  about  100  people  own  their 
summer  homes. 

Lancaster. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  2,438.  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Portland  Divi- 
sion via  Fitchburg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  45  miles  from  Boston — time,  1 
hour  38  minutes — single  fare  96  cents — 5  trains  daily  each  way ;  also  via  Southern 
Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  41  miles  from  Boston  — time,  1  hour  24  minutes  —  single 
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fare  89  cents — 5  trains  daily  each  way.  American  Express.  Villages:  Deershom, 
Lancaster,  North  Lancaster,  Old  Common,  Ponikin,  South  Lancaster.  Post  offices 
and  railroad  stations:  Lancaster,  South  Lancaster.] 

This  town  has  very  little  land  which  would  be  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  and  has  no  water  power.  Good  clay  and  sand 
are  produced,  but  the  lumber  has  nearly  all  been  cut.  A  cannery 
would  be  suited  to  Lancaster,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised 
that  could  be  supplied  for  that  industry.  Almost  all  the  towns- 
people find  work  in  summer,  but  help  can  easily  be  obtained  from 
neighboring  towns.  The  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  runs  through  Lan- 
caster, and  there  are  two  railroad  stations,  which  give  excellent 
freight  facilities.  An  electric  railway  runs  through  the  town  con- 
necting it  with  adjoining  cities  and  towns.  The  water  supply  for 
household  purposes  is  excellent,  and  electric  lights  are  furnished 
by  the  town  of  Clinton.  Lancaster  is  a  summer  resort  having  one 
large  hotel  which  is  always  filled  in  summer. 

Lanesborough. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  845.  165  miles  from  Boston  and  5  miles  from 
Pittsfield.  Station  at  Berkshire  on  Pittsfield  Sc  North  Adams  Branch  of  B.  &  A. 
B.R.  Electric  railway  to  Cheshire  and  Pittsfield.  American  Express.  Villages 
and  post  offices:  Berkshire,  Lanesborough.    Railroad  station  at  Berkshire.] 

The  abandoned  plant  of  the  Berkshire  Glass  Company  directly  on 
the  North  Adams  Branch  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  B.R.,  including  30 
or  40  tenements,  and  several  hundred  acres  of  woodland,  also  the 
Lanesborough  Iron  Works  plant,  might  be  made  profitable  for  busi- 
ness if  help  were  more  plentiful  and  the  water  power  put  in  order. 
The  latter  plant  could  be  bought  for  a  fair  price,  and  be  used  for 
sash  and  blind  manufacturing.  There  is  no  town  system  of  water 
at  present,  although  a  good  supply  flows  through  the  town  and  could 
be  utilized.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  but  two  electric 
railways  pass  through  the  town.  Good  freight  facilities  are  to  be 
had  at  Berkshire  station,  two  miles  away.  The  natural  products  are 
sand  and  lumber,  and  a  fair  quality  of  marble  was  formerly  pro- 
duced. The  only  raw  material  raised  suitable  for  canning  is  sweet 
corn.  A  first-rate  summer  hotel  would  be  successful,  as  Lanes- 
boroagh  is  growing  in  favor  as  a  summer  resort,  250  pei-sons  having 
been  accommodated  in  the  several  boarding  houses  last  season. 

Lee. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  8,972.  Berkshire  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  R.B.,  170  miles  from  Boston  and  12  miles  from  Pittsfield.  Adams  Express. 
Villages  and  post  offices:  Bast  Lee,  Xee  (R.  F.  D.),  South  Iiee.  R.R.  stations: 
Lee,  South  Lee.] 
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In  this  town  there  are  several  good  sites,  suitable  for  manufac- 
turing or  business  purposes,  located  near  the  railroad  which  gives 
good  freight  accommodations.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water 
power  for  new  industries,  such  as  paper,  wire,  etc.,  from  70  to  400 
horse-power  not  yet  utilized.  Plenty  of  help  could  be  obtained  in 
this  vicinity.  The  town  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  also 
an  electric  railway.  The  water  supply  for  household  and  manufac- 
turing purposes  is  plentiful  and  one  of  the  best.  Sand,  gravel,  and 
lumber  are  the  natural  products,  while  raw  materials  are  not  raised 
extensively.  Good  accommodations  are  afforded  summer  people, 
there  being  three  hotels  and  several  boarding  houses. 

rieominster. 

[Woroester  Gonnty.  Population,  14,290.  Taunton  Dlylsion  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.  via  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  64  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hoar  62  minutes — 
single  fare  $1.03, 10  rides  $10 — 6  trains  daily  each  way.  Station  at  North  Leom- 
inster on  Fitohburg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  46  miles  from  Boston — time,  1  hour 
3S  minutes — single  fare  $1.04, 10  rides  $10 — 12  trains  to  and  11  trains  from  the 
town.  Expresses:  American,  National,  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch,  Smith  & 
Co.  (freight).  Villages  and  railroad  stations:  Gates'  Grossing,  Leominster,  North 
Leominster,  West  Leominster.    Post  offices:  Leominster,  North  Leominster.] 

In  this  town  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes.  There  are  several  small  water  power 
privileges  not  yet  utilized.  There  is  a  good  variety  of  business 
now  located  in  the  town,  but  the  people  desire  more  iron  indus- 
tries, foundries,  and  machine  works.  Another  summer  hotel  is  much 
needed,  also.  The  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  freight  are 
first  class,  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford railroads  both  entering  the  town.  There  is  not  much  available 
help,  as  about  3,000  have  steady  employment  the  year  round.  Quan- 
tities of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  could  be  used  for  canning  are 
raised,  and  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber  are  also  produced.  The 
water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  State.  There  are  both  gas  and  electric  light  plants, 
and  electric  railways  connect  with  the  adjoining  towns  and  cities. 

Lfexingrton* 

[Middlesex  County.  Popnlation,  4,530.  Southern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
11  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  38  minutes — single  fare  22  cents,  10  rides  $1.80, 26 
rides  $3.13—21  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  American,  Dwyer  Bros.,  Den- 
ham.  Villages:  Bast  Lexington,  Lexington,  North  Lexington.  Post  offices:  East 
Lexington,  Lexington  (B.  F.  D.).  B.B.  stations:  East  Lexington,  Lexington, 
Munroe,  North  Lexington,  Pierce's  Bridge.] 

In  this  town  there  is  plenty  of  land,  suitable  for  manufactur- 
ing or  business  purposes,  located  near  one  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
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R.R.  stations,  of  which  there  are  five  in  the  town.  There  are  good 
freight  facilities  at  three  of  these.  There  is  no  water  power,  but 
the  metropolitan  system  supplies  water  for  household  and  manufac- 
turing purposes.  Manufacturing  of  any  kind  would  be  suited  to 
the  town,  and  help  could  be  readily  obtained  at  any  time.  Good 
qualities  of  sand,  peat,  and  lumber  are  produced,  also  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, as  Lexington  is  a  farming  community  largely.  The  town  is 
lighted  by  the  plants  of  the  Lexington  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, and  the  Lexington  &  Boston  Sti*eet  Railway  Company  is  in 
operation  in  the  town.  Aside  from  being  a  farming  community,  Lex- 
ington is  chiefly  a  residential  town  noted  for  its  historical  connec- 
tions. It  is,  however,  a  most  delightful  place  for  a  summer  resort, 
situated  on  a  plateau  among  surrounding  hills,  the  second  most  health- 
ful town  in  the  State.  There  are  two  hotels,  one  always  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  probably  200  guests  could  be  accommodated. 

Leyden. 

[Franklin  County.  Population,  408.  Beached  by  stage  from  Greenfield 
(9  miles).    National  Express.    Villages  and  post  offices:  Leyden,  West  Leyden.] 

This  town  is  situated  nine  miles  from  any  railroad,  has  a  limited 
water  power,  but  a  good  supply  of  water  for  household  purposes. 
Natural  products  are  produced  to  some  extent,  and  the  town  could 
supply  raw  materials  to  be  used  for  canning  if  such  an  industry 
were  established.  There  is  an  unoccupied  manufacturing  plant  in 
the  town  formerly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes.  The  buildings 
are  new,  and  the  water  power  good.  Plenty  of  help  could  be  secured 
from  Greenfield.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no 
electric  railways.  Leyden  is  not  a  summer  resort,  but  might  be  made 
one. 

liittleton. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  1,219.  Fitchburg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.R., 
32  miles  from  Boston — time,  1  hour  13  minutes — single  fare  71  cents,  12  rides 
$6.90 — 11  trains  to  and  9  trains  from  the  town.  National  Express.  Villages: 
East  Littleton,  Littleton,  Littleton  Centre,  Littleton  Common,  North  Littleton, 
PingreyTille.  Post  offices:  Littleton,  Littleton  Common.  B.B.  stations:  Bast 
Littleton  (station  in  town  of  Westford),  Littleton,  North  Littleton.] 

In  this  town  there  are  50  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes,  20  of  which  are  near  the  railroad.  The  differ- 
ent railroad  stations  in  the  town  furnish  good  facilities  for  freight. 
Small  manufacturing  is  best  suited  to  Littleton,  and  from  150  to  250 
persons  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  Plenty  of  sand 
and  some  lumber  are  produced,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  suitable 
for  canning  are  raised.  There  is  no  water  power  and  no  public  water 
supply,  but  there  is  a  private  one  in  the  lower  village.     No  gas  or 
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electric  light  plants  are  in  the  town,  and  no  electric  railways.  Little- 
ton is  a  summer  resort  for  people  who  own  or  hire  whole  houses,  but 
there  are  only  a  few  boarding  houses  and  one  hotel.  From  35  to  50 
people  could  be  accommodated,  there  being  about  30  last  season. 

Liongrmeadow. 

[Hampden  County.  Population,  964.  Hartford  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.,  102  miles  from  Boston  and  4  miles  from  Springfield.  Expresses:  Adams, 
Boston  &  Springfield  Despatch  (freight).  Villages:  Franconia,  Longmeadow. 
B.  F.  D.  from  Springfield.    Bailroad  station  at  Longmeadow.] 

In  this  town  there  are  several  hundred  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
business  or  manufacturing  purposes  on  the  line  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  The  freight  facilities  for  the  receipt 
and  shipment  of  freight  are  good.  There  is  about  30  horse-power  of 
water  not  utilized  in  the  town.  Help  could  be  secured  from  Spring- 
field to  work  the  entire  year.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  which 
could  be  used  for  canning,  if  such  an  industry  were  established; 
clay  and  sand  are  also  produced  to  some  extent.  The  water  supply 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Siate,  and  both  gas  and  electric  plants  supply  the  town  with  light. 
Electric  railways  connect  Longmeadow  with  other  towns  and  cities. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  board  in  the  summer  months,  but  the 
town  has  no  hotels  or  boarding  houses. 

Lunenburg. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  1,293.  Fitchburg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
42  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  45  minutes  —  single  fare  96  cents — 5  trains  daily 
each  way.  Station  is  4  miles  from  the  village  at  Lunenburg  Centre.  National  Ex- 
press. Local  names:  Baker  District,  Whalom  Park.  Post  office  and  railroad  sta- 
tion at  Lunenburg  (B.  F.  D.) .] 

There  is  an  abundance  of  land  in  this  town  suitable  for  manufac- 
turing or  business  pui*po8es  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  <&  Maine  R.R. 
There  is  water  power  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  help  could  be 
secured  to  work  the  entire  year  if  a  new  industry  were  established. 
Canning  is  well  suited  to  the  town,  as  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities.  There  is  an  unoccupied  building  formerly 
used  as  a  creamery  which  is  in  good  repair ;  also  two  other  buildings 
used  as  a  saw  mill  and  wheelwright  shop.  These  latter  buildings  are 
very  much  out  of  repair.  The  natural  products  are  clay,  sand,  and 
some  lumber.  Leominster  water  works  supply  part  of  the  town  with 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  while  the  rest  depends  upon  wells. 
There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants  in  Lunenburg,  but  there  is 
an  electric  railway.  A  few  private  families  accommodate  summer 
boarders,  but  not  very  many  apply.  It  is  thought  a  good  hotel 
would  get  all  the  boarders  it  could  accommodate. 
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liynnfield. 

[Eflsez  Coanty.  Population,  797.  Western  Dlyislon  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  13  miles 
from  Boston — time,  44  minutes — single  fare  28 cents,  10  rides  $2.40,  60  ridds  $8.76 
—7  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  Amerioan,  Monroe  &  Arnold.  Villages, 
post  offices,  and  railroad  stations:  Lynnfield,  Lynnfleld  Centre.] 

Located  less  than  two  miles  from  the  railroad  are  50  acres  of  land 
suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  The  Boston  & 
Maine  R.R.  furnishes  good  facilities  for  freight,  and  if  a  new  busi- 
ness were  established,  help  could  be  secured  from  Peabody,  West 
Peabody,  Wakefield,  Montrose,  and  Saugus  to  work  the  entire  year. 
The  shoe  business  is  well  suited  to  Lynnfield.  The  town  supplies 
plenty  of  sand  and  granite,  but  no  raw  materials  such  as  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  Wells  supply  the  water  for  household  use.  There 
is  no  available  water  power.  Electric  lights  are  supplied  by  Pea- 
body, and  there  is  an  electric  railway  running  through  the  town. 
Lynnfield  is  considered  quite  a  summer  resort.  A  very  fine  lake, 
covering  an  area  of  about  270  acres,  is  an  attraction.  One  hotel 
affords  accommodations  for  about  50  guests. 

Mansfield. 

[Bristol  County.  Population,  4,247.  Providence  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  26  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  48  minutes — single  fare  65  cents,  5  rides 
S2JK) — 24  trains  to  and  26  trains  from  the  town.  Earle  &  Frew's  Express. 
Villages:  Bast  Mansfield,  Mansfield,  West  Mansfield,  Whiteville.  Post  offices: 
Bast  Mansfield,  Mansfield  (B.  F.  D.),  West  Mansfield.  B.B.  stations:  Mansfield, 
West  Mansfield.] 

Situated  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  with 
many  trains  a  day,  this  town  has  the  best  of  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight,  and  also  very  good  mail  service.  There  are 
500  acres  of  land  near  the  railroad  which  would  be  suitable  for 
manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  and,  although  about  all  the 
water  power  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  utilized,  there  is  50  horse- 
power not  in  use  outside  the  centre.  Manufacturing  is  well  suited  to 
the  town,  and  help  could  be  secured,  if  required,  from  neighboring 
towns  to  work  the  entire  year.  Raw  materials,  such  as  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.,  are  not  supplied,  but  sand  and  lumber  are  produced 
to  some  extent.  The  only  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants  are  a 
knife  shop  and  small  shoe  shop.  The  town  has  one  of  the  best 
water  supplies  in  the  State,  and  is  supplied  with  electric  lights  by 
a  municipal  plant.  Three  lines  of  electric  road  traverse  the  town, 
and  others  are  to  locate  soon.  The  principal  manufactures  are  straw 
goods,  stoves  and  ranges,  jewelry,  taps  and  dies,  shoe  lacings, 
baskets,  carpenters'  tools,  and  confectionery.  Mansfield  has  one 
large  hotel  and  several  smaller  ones. 
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Marblehead. 

[Essex  Gonnty.  Population,  7,209.  Eastern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.R.  (Swamp- 
scott  Branch  from  Lynn  and  Marblehead  Branch  from  Salem),  18  miles  from 
Boston  —  time,  48  minutes — single  fare  36  cents,  5  rides  $1.60,  60  rides  via 
Swampscott  $11.66,  via  Salem  $12.60 — 24  trains  to  and  26  trains  from  the  town. 
Expresses:  American,  T.  T.  Paine.  Villages:  Clifton,  Devereaux,  Marblehead, 
Marblehead  Neck.  Post  offices:  Clifton,  Marblehead,  Nanepashemet.  B.B.  sta- 
tions: Clifton,  Devereaux,  Marblehead.] 

This  town  has  many  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufacturing  or 
business  purposes,  located  near  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  where 
there  are  good  facilities  for  handling  freight.  Shoe  manufacturing 
is  best  adapted  to  this  town,  as  there  is  plenty  of  available  help 
familiar  with  that  line  of  business.  Several  small  factories,  which 
were  formerly  used  for  shoe  manufacturing,  are  vacant.  There  is  no 
water  power,  but  the  supply  of  water  for  household  and  manufactur- 
ing purposes  is  good.  Marblehead  is  a  summer  resort  having  three 
large  hotels  and  many  boarding  houses,  but  not  sufficient  accom- 
modations for  those  who  apply.  There  are  electric  railways  in  the 
town,  and  it  is  lighted  by  its  own  plants. 

Marshfield. 

[Plymouth  County.  Population,  1,763.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  36  miles  from  Boston  — time,  1  hour  26  minutes — single  fare  80  cents, 
6  rides  $3.46  —  Strains  daily  each  way.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express. 
Villages  and  post  offices :  Brant  Rock,  Green  Harbor,  Marshfield,  Marahfield  Centre, 
Marshfield  Hills,  North  Marshfield,  Ocean  Bluff,  Standish,  Sea  View.  R.R.  sta- 
tions: Green  Harbor,  Marshfield,  Marshfield  Centre,  Marshfield  Hills,  Sea  View.] 

In  this  town  there  is  considerable  land  suitable  for  manufactur- 
ing or  business  purposes  near  the  railroad.  The  freight  facilities 
are  unusually  good,  there  being  five  stations  in  the  town.  '  There  is 
a  good  supply  of  water  power,  about  200  horse-power  not  yet 
utilized.  Clay,  sand,  and  lumber  are  produced,  and  any  business 
using  native  pine  lumber  would  be  suited  to  the  town ;  also  a  can- 
nery, as  large  quantities  of  strawberries  and  vegetables  are  raised. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  persons  could  be  obtained  in  this  vicinity 
to  work.  The  water  supply  for  household  purposes  is  for  the  summer 
residents.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric 
railways,  although  the  latter  is  being  surveyed.  Marshfield  is  a  first- 
class  summer  resort  containing  six  hotels,  three  boarding  houses, 
and  about  500  summer  cottages,  which  accommodate  a  large  number 
of  summer  residents. 

Mashpee. 

[Barnstable  County.  Population,  317.  8  miles  from  Sandwich  by  stage.  New 
York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express.  Villages:  Aquashenet,  Ashumet,  Chimquist» 
East  Mashpee,  Mashpee,  South  Mashpee,  Wakeby.    Post  office  at  Mashpee.] 
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This  town,  one  of  the  early  Indian  settlements,  is  located  on 
Poponessett  Bay,  eight  miles  from  Sandwich,  on  Cape  Cod.  There 
are  three  most  attractive  lakes  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  town,  and 
in  the  Sontheiii  part  is  a  long  stretch  of  sandy  beach  at  the  base  of 
the  Succonesset  Bluffs.  Three  rivers  flow  within  its  borders,  affording 
ample  water  power,  there  being  about  50  horse-power  not  yet  utilized. 
There  is  a  good  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  natural  products  are  principally  sand,  peat,  and  oak 
and  pine  lumber.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  land  is  woodland,  the 
rest  being  used  for  farming,  while  the  swamps  are  all  made  into 
cranberry  bogs.  Cranberries  are  cultivated  extensively,  and  the 
town  supplies  oysters  and  other  shellfish  in  abundance.  The  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  accommodates  the  residents  as 
well  as  the  summer  people  who  favor  the  town.  There  are  no  gas 
or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railways.  Two  hotels  accom- 
modate 200  guests  through  the  season.  A  little  capital  investeil  in 
some  light  manufacturing  would  make  Mashpee  a  thriving  town. 
At  least  90  persons  could  be  secured  for  employment  from  this  town 
alone,  and  many  more  from  the  adjoining  towns. 

Mattapoisett. 

[Plymouth  County.  Population,  1,180.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  R.B.,  66  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  44  minutes — single  fare  91-35,  5 
rides  $5.90 — 5  trains  daily  each  way.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Ezpfess. 
Villages:  Gannonville,  East  Mattapoisett,  Hammondtown,  Mattapoisett,  The  Neck, 
Tinkhamtown.  Post  offices :  East  Bfattapoisett,  Mattapoisett  (R.  F.  D.) .  Bailroad 
station  at  Mattapoisett.] 

This  town  has  some  land  suitable  for  manafacturing  or  business 
purposes  adjoining  the  railroad.  The  shipping  facilities  are  fair, 
and  there  is  a  small  amount  of  water  power  available  part  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  limited  number  of  people  who  would  be  willing  to  work  the 
entire  year,  if  a  demand  for  help  should  be  made.  Mattapoisett  sup- 
plies only  a  small  amount  of  fruits  and  fish  that  could  be  used  for 
canning,  and  the  only  natural  product  is  pine  lumber.  There  is  no 
good  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  but  an  electric  railroad  connects  the 
town  with  adjacent  towns  and  cities.  Mattapoisett  is  a  summer 
resort  having  several  hotels  and  20  boarding  houses.  Probably  100 
people  could  be  accommodated. 

Maynard. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  5,811.  Fitohburg  DivlBion  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
28  miles  from  Boston — time,  1  hour — single  fare  49  cents,  12  rides  $5.36 — 7  trains 
to  and  6  trains  from  the  town.  National  Expre^.  Post  office  and  railroad  station 
at  Maynard  (B.  F.  D.) .] 
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In  this  town  there  are  a  good  many  acres  of  level  land,  suitable  for 
manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  located  near  the  Boston  &  Maine 
R.R.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  power,  all  controlled  by  the 
American  Woolen  Company.  Woolen  or  any  textile  manufacturing  is 
best  suited  to  Maynard,  and  at  least  500  persons  could  be  secured  to 
work  the  entire  year.  Clay  and  sand  are  produced  in  large  quantities, 
but  no  raw  materials  that  could  be  used  for  canning  are  raised.  There 
is  an  excellent  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  electric  lights  are  furnished  by  the  plant  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company.  Numerous  electric  railway  lines  connect  the  town 
with  neighboring  towns  and  cities.     Maynai-d  is  not  a  summer  resort. 

Medfield. 

[Norfolk  County.  Population,  3,.314.  Midland  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.R.  via  B.  &  A.  R.B.,  20  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour — single  fare  65  cents 
—  8  trains  daily  each  way;  also  on  Taunton  Division  of  K.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R. 
Adams  Express.  Villages  and  post  offices:  Harding,  Medfield  (B.  F.  D.).  B.B. 
stations:  Farm  Street,  Medfield,  Medfield  Junction.] 

In  this  town  there  are  a  number  of-  acres  of  land,  suitable  for 
manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  located  near  the  New  Tork, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  The  stations  in  the  town  furnish 
very  good  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  freight.  There  is  a  small 
supply  of  water  for  household  purposes,  but  there  is  no  water 
power.  The  only  industry  carried  on  in  Medfield  at  present  is 
the  manufacture  of  ladies*  straw  hats,  for  which  there  is  a  large 
factory.  The  only  unoccupied  manufacturing  plant  is  a  small  fac- 
tory with  steam  power.  The  business  men  of  the  town  are  trying 
to  organize  a  board  of  trade,  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  town 
in  many  ways.  The  low  rate  of  taxation  has  brought  many  rich 
people  to  Medfield,  which  adds  to  its  advantages.  The  natural  prod- 
ucts are  principally  sand  and  lumber,  while  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  raised  suitable  for  canning.  There  is  not  much  available  help ; 
probably  25  to  50  persons  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire 
year.  The  town  has  an  electric  light  plant,  and  a  street  railway 
connects  with  the  neighboring  towns.  Medfield  is  a  summer  resort 
to  some  extent.     It  has  one  hotel  and  four  or  five  boarding  houses. 

Medway. 

[Norfolk  County.  Population,  2,648.  Midland  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.  via  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  25  miles  from^oston  —  time,  1  hour  12  minutes — single 
fare  57  cents — 6  trains  daily  each  way^  Adams  Express.  Villages,  post  offices, 
and  railroad  stations:  Medway  (B.  F.  D.),  West  Medway.] 
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In  this  town  there   are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land,  saitable  for 

manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  situated  only  a  short  distance 

from  the  railroad,  and  many  acres  very  near  the  station.     Facilities 

for  the  transportation  of   freight  are  very  good,  there  being  two 

stations  in  the  town.    Box  making,  woolen  manufacturing,  and  awl 

and  needle  factories  are  industries  suited  to  the  town,  while  boot 

and  shoe  and   straw  goods  manufacturing   are  especially  so,  as  a 

great  many  of  the  help  are  adapted  to  that  work.     Probably  1,000 

or  more  persons  could  be  secured  to  work,  and  most  of  them  for 

the  entire  year.     A  large  shoe  shop  near  the  Med  way  depot  is 

unoccupied  and   in  good   repair.      There   are  several  good  water 

privileges,   but  no   system  of  water  works.      For  household  and 

manufacturing  purposes  Med  way  depends  upon  wells,  cisterns,  and 

several  streams  of  running  water.     Clay  and   sand  are  plentiful, 

and  there  is  also  considerable  lumber.     If  there  were  a  cannery, 

large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  supplied.     Medway 

has  an  electric  light  plant,   and   two  electric  railways  connect  it 

with  adjoining  towns.    The  town  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort 

and  could  be  made  more  so.     One  hotel  and  one  large  boarding 

house  accommodate  50  persons,  and  probably  100  persons  could  be 

accommodated. 

Mendon. 

[Worcester  Goanty.  Population,  922.  34  miles  from  Boston,  18  miles  from 
Worcester,  3  miles  from  Milford,aDd  1^  miles  from  Hopedale.  Electric  railway 
to  Hopedale  and  Uxbridge.  Expresses :  Adams,  Sherborne  Bros,  (freight) .  Vil- 
lages: AlbeeylUe,  Mendon.    Post  office  at  Mendon.] 

This  town  has  considerable  land,  suitable  for  manufacturing  or 
business  purposes,  located  two  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad. 
There  is  no  water  power,  and  no  good  water  supply  for  household 
or  manufacturing  purposes.  A  cannery  would  be  well  suited  to 
Mendon,  as  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  supplied,  and  about  50 
persons  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  Clay,  sand,  peat, 
lumber,  etc.,  are  produced.  Electric  railways  connect  Mendon  with 
other  towns,  but  it  has  neither  gas  nor  electric  light  plants.  The 
town  has  one  hotel,  and  several  private  families  accommodate  a  few 
boarders,  about  40  people  in  all. 

Merriniac. 

[Essex  County.  Popnhition,  1,884.  Western  Diyision  of  B.  Sc  M.  B.B.,  46 
miles  from  Boston — time,  1  hoar  48  minutes — single  fare  $1.07 — 6  trains  to  and  4 
trains  from  the  town.  American  Express.  Villages:  Lower  Comer,  Merrimac, 
Merrlmao  Centre,  Merrimacport.  Local  names  or  sections:  Bear  Hill,  Birch 
Meadow,  Hadley,  Highlands.  Post  offices:  Merrimac,  Merrimacport.  Eailroad 
station  at  Merrimac.] 
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A  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town  and  near  the  Boston  &  Maine 
R.R.,  which  affords  the  best  of  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
freight,  there  is  land  saitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  pur- 
poses. Carriage  manufacturing  is  the  principal  industry  at  present, 
but  shoe,  brick,  or  furniture  business  is  well  adapted  to  Merrimac, 
and  help  could  be  secured  to  the  amount  of  300  hands.  There  are 
seven  unoccupied  plants,  ranging  from  four  thousand  to  forty  thousand 
feet  floor  space.  This  town  has  only  a  limited  supply  of  water  power, 
but  the  supply  for  household  and  business  purposes  is  one  of  the  best. 
Sand  and  clay  are  produced  in  abundance,  but  there  is  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  lumber.  Raw  materials  that  could  be  used  for  canning 
are  also  raised.  Merrimac  has  two  lines  of  electric  railways,  and 
is  lighted  by  its  own  electric  light  plant,  while  a  gas  plant  is  under 
construction.  The  town  contains  one  hotel,  also  a  number  of  board- 
ing houses,  and  could  easily  be  made  one  of  the  finest  summer  resorts 
in  this  country.  It  overlooks  the  beautiful  Merrimac  River  and 
valley,  and  borders  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  covering  650  acres. 

Middleborougli. 

« 

[Plymoath  Connty.  Population,  6,888.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  35  miles  from  Boston  — time,  1  hour  — single  fare  80  cents,  5  rides  $3.75 
— 15  trains  daily  each  way.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express.  Villages: 
Eddyyille,  Middleborough,  North  Middleborough,  Bock,  South  Middleborough. 
Post  offices:  Middleborough  (B.  F.  D.),  North  Middleborough  (B.  F.  D.),  Bock 
(B.  F.  D.) ,  South  Middleborough.  B.B.  stations:  Middleborough,  Mount  Carmel, 
Putnam's,  Bock,  South  Middleborough.] 

In  this  town  there  is  considerable  land  on  each  side  of  the  railroad 
suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  several  branches  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartfoixl  R.R.,  which  has  a  large  transfer  yard,  giving  good  facilities 
for  the  shipment  of  freight.  Middleborough  has  good  water  power, 
about  75  horse-power  not  yet  utilized.  The  manufacture  of  shoes, 
boxes,  or  brick,  butter  making,  or  a  cannery  are  industries  best  suited 
to  the  town.  Plenty  of  help  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year. 
Middleborough  produces  clay  and  sand,  already  utilized  in  brick 
making,  and  plenty  of  pine  lumber.  If  a  cannery  were  started, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  especially  corn,  could  be  supplied.  The  water 
supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  excellent.  Gas 
and  electric  lights  are  supplied  by  a  municipal  lighting  plant,  and  there 
are  several  lines  of  electric  railways.  Many  visitors  spend  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  summer  season,  proximity  to  the  lakes  being  the 
attraction.  There  are  more  cottagers  than  summer  boarders.  A 
good  hotel  or  boarding  house  would  meet  a  long-felt  want,  as  hundreds 
of  people  stay  from  one  week  to  four  months  in  this  town. 
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Middlefield. 

[Hampshire  County.  Population,  399.  B.  &  A.  R.R.,  131  miles  from  Boston— 
time,  4  hours  34  minutes— single  fare  $2.95, 10  rides  $26.55—4  trains  daily  each 
way.  American  Express.  Villages :  Bancroft,  Factory  Village,  Middlefield  Centre. 
Local  names:  Glendale,  Westhill.  Post  offices:  Bancroft,  Middlefield.  The  rail- 
road station  is  located  in  the  village  of  Bancroft.] 

There  is  plenty  of  lumber  in  this  town,  and  any  new  industry  that 
would  use  timber  would  thrive.  A  number  of  persons  could  be 
secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  No  electric  road  has  yet  located 
in  this  vicinity,  and  the  town  has  no  electric  light  or  gas  plant. 
Raw  materials,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  not  raised  to  any 
extent.  There  is  water  power  and  a  good  supply  of  water  for  house- 
hold and  manufacturing  purposes.  Middlefield  is  somewhat  of  a 
summer  resort.     It  has  two  or  three  boarding  houses,  but  no  hotel. 

Middleton. 

[Essex  County.  Population,  1,068.  Eastern  Division  of  B.  Sc  M.  B.B.,  26  miles 
from  Boston  — time,  1  hour  9  minutes — single  fare  66  cents,  10  rides  96.10,  60  rides 
S20.60 — 6  trains  to  and  6  trains  from  the  town.  American  Express.  Villages  and 
railroad  stations:  Howe's  Station,  Middleton,  South  Middleton.  Post  offices: 
Middleton,  South  Middleton.] 

This  town  is  located  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  and 
has  good  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  freight.  The  shoe  indus- 
try is  best  adapted  to  the  town,  and  at  least  75  persons  could  be  secured 
to  work  the  entire  year.  Lumber  is  the  principal  natural  product.  The 
water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  good. 
Middleton  is  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  &  Northern  Street  Hallway 
which  runs  from  Salem  to  Lawrence.  One  hotel  and  several  board- 
ing houses  situated  here  accommodate  about  300  summer  guests. 

MUford. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  12,106.  B.  &  A.  B.R.,33  miles  from  Boston — 
time,  1  hour  13  minutes — single  fare  60  cents — 11  trains  daily  each  way;  also  on 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  Expresses:  Adams,  Coughlin  &  Co.,'Sherhome  Bros, 
(freight).  Villages:  Bear  Hill,  Braggville,  Milford,  North  Milford.  Post  office 
at  Milford.    B.R.  stations:  Braggville,  Darlings,  Milford,  South  Milford.] 

In  this  town,  within  one-half  a  mile  of  the  railroad,  there  are 
10  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes. 
There  is  very  little  water  power,  all  of  which  is  utilized,  but  there  is  a 
good  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Raw 
materials  are  not  supplied  to  any  extent  and  very  few  of  the 
natural  products,  except  granite.  There  is  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  building  granite  supposed  to  be  the  best  for  the  purpose  in  this 
oountry.    The  developing  of  the  quarries  of  the  town  would  be  the 
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best  business  for  Milford,  and  1,000  people  would  like  employment. 
The  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants  are  as  follows :  A  tour-story 
frame  building,  dimensions  85  x  100  feet,  with  a  two-story  ell  about 
35  X  70  feet,  originally  used  as  a  shoe  shop ;  a  one-story  frame  build- 
ing with  monitor  roof,  40  x  200  feet;  a  five-story  frame  building 
with  mansard  roof,  about  40  x  100  feet,  formerly  used  as  a  boot 
shop  and  later  as  a  straw  shop.  These  three  plants  are  equipped 
with  boiler  and  engine.  There  is  also  a  brick  building,  built  within 
five  years,  two  stories  high,  about  50  x  75  feet,  excellent  in  construc- 
tion, and  available  for  any  business.  The  town  is  supplied  with  gas 
and  electric  light  plants,  and  is  a  centre  for  four  or  five  lines  of  elec- 
tric railways.     Milford  is  not  a  summer  resort. 

MiUbury. 

[Worcester  Gonnty.  Population,  4,631.  B.  &  A.  R.B.,  42  miles  from  Boston — 
time,  1  hour  33  minutes — single  fare  97  cents,  10  rides  $8.73 — 6  trains  to  and 
4  trains  from  the  town;  also  Worcester  Division  of  N.  T.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B. 
Expresses:  Adams,  Earle  &  Prew.  Villages:  Bramanville,  Buck's  Village,  Mill- 
bury  Centre,  Millbury  Junction,  Old  Common,  Park  Hill.  Tainter  Hill,  West  Mill- 
bury,  Wheelersville.  Post  offices:  Millbury  (B.  F.  D.),  West  Millbury.  B.B. 
stations:  Millbury,  Millbury  Junction.] 

In  this  town  there  are  several  acres  of  land  very  near  the  rail- 
road suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  pu imposes.  The  freight 
facilities  are  first  class,  as  the  Worcester  Division  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  pass 
through  the  town.  There  is  good  water  power,  of  which  175  horse- 
power is  not  yet  utilized.  There  is  also  a  good  supply  of  water 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Two  lines  of  electric 
railway  connect  the  town  with  adjoining  cities  and  towns.  Raw 
materials,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  not  raised,  but  clay, 
«and,  lumber,  etc.,  are  produced.  The  woolen  or  iron  business  is 
suited  to  Millbury,  and  help  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire 
year.  The  town  has  its  own  electric  light  plants.  It  is  not  a 
summer  resort  and  would  not  make  a.  suitable  one,  but  it  has  good 
schools,  churches,  and  fine  roads. 

Millis. 

[Norfolk  County.  Population,  1,252.  Midland  Division  of  N.  T.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.  via  B.  &.  A.  B.B.,  24  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  7  minutes — single 
fare  61  cents  — 6  trains  daily  each  way.  Adams  Express.  Villages:  East  Millis, 
Millis,  Bockville.  Post  offices:  Millis  (B.  F.  D.),  Bockville.  B.B.  stations:  East 
Millis,  Millis.] 

In  this  town  there  are  probably  200  acres  of  land,  suitable  for 
business  or  manufacturing  purposes,  located  within  one-quarter  of  a 
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mile  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  which  gives 
good  facilities  for  shipping  freight.  The  water  supply  for  business 
or  manufacturing  purposes  is  the  best  in  this  section  of  the  State  in 
quality  and  quantity,  and  there  are  two  small  water-power  privileges 
not  now  occupied.  Being  a  farming  community,  fruits  and  vegetables 
could  be  raised  for  canning.  At  one  time  one  of  the  earliest  estab- 
lished canneries  in  Massachusetts  was  located  in  the  town.  The 
brickyards  might  be  reopened,  there  being  good  clay  and  sand  for 
brickmaking.  Machine  work  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  town.  Elec- 
tric street  and  commercial  lighting  is  supplied,  and  a  street  railway 
connects  Millis  with  adjoining  cities  and  towns.  Farmhouses  accom- 
modate about  75  persons  during  the  summer  months. 

Monson. 

[Hampden  Connty.  Population,  4,343.  88  miles  from  Boston,  20  miles  from 
Springfield,  4  miles  from  Palmer  on  Southern  Division  of  Central  Vermont  B.R. 
American  Ezpross.  Villages:  Monson,  North  Monson,  South  Monson.  Post 
office  at  Monson  (B.  F.  D.)*    'R.R.  stations:  Monson,  South  Monson.] 

In  this  town  there  are  about  150  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes.  The  railroad  runs  through  the 
property,  and  there  are  the  best  of  freight  rates  to  New  York  and 
all  points.  There  is  fine  water  power,  75  horse-power  not  yet  utilized, 
and  this  could  be  increased  with  a  small  outlay.  Any  kind  of  business 
would  do  well  in  Monson,  and  plenty  of  help  could  be  secured.  Raw 
materials  suitable  for  canning  are  raised,  and  the  natural  products  are 
clay  and  lumber.  The  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing 
purposes  is  the  very  best.  The  town  is  supplied  with  gas  and  electric 
light  plants,  and  the  electric  railway  is  one  of  the  best  in  New  England, 
haying  80  miles  of  track  and  running  to  Springfield  without  change. 
Monson  is  a  fine  place  for  a  summer  resort.  It  has  two  good  hotels, 
and  the  best  of  hunting  and  fishing.  The  neat  and  well-kept  lawns, 
attractive  streets,  and  the  extended  concrete  walks,  are  the  pride  of . 
the  town. 

Montague. 

[Franklin  County.  Population,  7,015.  Fitchhurg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
98  miles  from  Boston — time,  2  hours  55  minutes — single  fare  $2.60 — 5  trains  to 
and  4  trains  from  the  town ;  also  Southern  Division  of  Central  Vermont  B.R. 
and  Northampton  Division  of  N.  Y.,  K.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  Bxpresses:  American, 
National.  Villages,  post  offices,  and  railroad  stations:  Lake  Pleasant,  Miller's 
Falls,  Montague  (B.  F.  D.),  Montague  City,  Turner's  Falls  (B.  F.  D.).] 

In  this  town  there  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  land,  suitable 
for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  near  the  tracks  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  <&  Hartford,  and  the 
Central  Vermont  railroads,  which  furnish  the  best  of  facilities  for 
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the  transportation  of  freight.  There  is  one  unoccupied  manufac- 
turing plant  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  shoe  shop.  Machine 
shops  or  tool  shops  would  be  best  suited  to  the  town,  and  all  the 
help  desired  could  be  obtained  from  the  adjacent  towns.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  that  could  be  used  for  canning  are  raised,  and  clay,  sand, 
and  lumber  are  produced.  The  water  supply  for  household  and  busi- 
ness purposes  is  one  of  the  best  in  New  England.  The  water  power 
not  yet  utilized  is  estimated  at  nearly  8,000  horse-power.  Montague 
has  both  gas  and  electric  lights,  and  good  electric  railway  service. 
It  is  a  summer  resort.  Lake  Pleasant,  a  part  of  the  town,  has  from 
2,000  to  3,000  summer  people  every  season.  The  town  has  six 
hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 

Monterey. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  444.  140  miles  from  Boston,  20  miles  from 
Pittafield,  and  8  miles  from  Great  Barrington  by  stage.  Adams  Bzpress.  Post 
office  at  Monterey.] 

In  this  town  there  are  from  12  to  20  acres  of  land,  suitable  for 
manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  situated  from  six  to  nine  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad.  There  are  three  good  water  powers  of 
about  75  horse-power  not  utilized,  but  the  facilities  for  the  shipment 
of  freight  are  very  poor.  Woodworking  and  brick  manufacturing 
would  be  best  suited  to  Monterey,  as  clay,  sand,  limestone,  and 
timber  are  very  plentiful,  but  help  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  town. 
There  is  a  good  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  town  is  not  supplied  with  gas  or  electric  light  plants, 
and  has  no  electric  railway.  Monterey  is  principally  a  summer  re- 
sort having  50  summer  cottages,  five  boarding  houses,  and  many 
private  families  who  take  summer  boarders.  From  300  to  500 
people  visit  the  town  during  the  summer,  and  first-class  accommo- 
dations are  furnished  at  very  moderate  rates. 

Mount  Washington. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  S7.  This  town  forms  the  southwestern  angle 
of  the  State.  Nearest  railroad  station  is  Gopake  Iron  Works,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Harlem 
Division  of  N.  Y.  G.  &  H.  B.  B.B.  American  Express.  Villages  and  post  oflSces: 
Alandar,  Mount  Washington.] 

This  town  has  500  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  busi- 
ness purposes,  situated  five  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad.  There 
are  good  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  fi*eight  at  Copake 
Station.  The  town  has  good  water  power,  about  50  horse-power 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  utilized.  It  has,  also,  a  good  supply  of 
water  for  household  purposes.     There  are  no  fruits  or  vegetables 
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raised,  and  do  natural  products,  as  Mount  Washington  is  purely  a 
summer  resort,  there  being  eight  boarding  houses  with  accommoda- 
tions for  250  guests.  A  sufficient  number  of  persons  could  not  be 
obtained  to  carry  on  a  manufacturing  industry.  There  are  no  gas  or 
electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railways. 

Natick. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  9,609.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  17  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  42  minntes— single  fare  40  cents,  10  rides  $3.60,  60  rides  910.60—26  trains  to 
and  21  trains  from  the  town.  Expresses :  Adams,  Howe  &  Co.  Villages :  Felchville, 
Lake  Crossing,  Little  South,  Natick,  Nebraska  Plain,  North  Natlck,  South  Natick, 
West  Natiok.  Post  offices :  Natick,  South  Natick.  B.B.  stations :  Felchville,  Lake 
Croesing,  Natiok.] 

In  this  town  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  along  the  railroad 
suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  The  facilities  for 
handling  freight  are  good.  The  Charles  River  at  South  Natick 
could  furnish  enormous  water  power.  The  shoe  industry  is  in  the 
lead,  but  almost  any  industry  would  be  suited  to  the  town,  and 
from  200  to  500  persons  could  be  secui'ed  to  work  the  entire  year. 
There  are  no  natural  products  supplied,  or  any  raw  materials 
suitable  for  canning.  Natick  has  a  good  water  supply  for  household 
and  manufacturing  purposes,  is  supplied  with  both  gas  and  electric 
light  plants,  and  has  good  electric  railway  service.  It  is  not  much 
of  a  summer  resort,  but  there  are  fine  opportunities  near  Lake 
Cochituate.  The  only  hotel  which  accommodates  summer  guests  is 
at  South  Natick,  near  the  Charles  River. 

Needham. 

[Norfolk  County.  Population,  4,284.  Midland  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.  Yia  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  13  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  39  minutes — single  fare 
25  cents,  6  rides  91- IS — 14  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  Adams,  Bailey, 
Matthes.  Villages:  Charles  River,  Greendale,  Highlandville,  Needham,  The 
Falls.  Post  offices  and  railroad  stations:  Charles  Biver,  Highlandville,  Needham 
(B.  F.D.).] 

In  this  town,  probably  for  a  mile  along  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  R.R.  tracks,  there  is  land  available  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes.  Three  stations  furnish  good  facilities  for  the 
receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.  There  is  a  dam  over  the  Charles 
River  at  Charles  River  Village,  not  now  utilized,  which  could  prob- 
ably produce  1,000  horse-power,  and  another  at  Rosemary  Brook, 
21  feet  head  and  fall.  Machine  shops  and  textile  factories  are  well 
suited  to  Needham,  and  help  could  be  secured  without  much  difficulty. 
There  is  a  new  paper  mill  at  Charles  River  Village,  built  on  the 
site  of  an  old  mill  destroyed  by  fire  several  years  since,  which  has 
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never  been  started.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  grown  to  any 
extent  at  present,  but  could  be  cultivated  if  there  were  a  demand. 
Considerable  peat  and  sand  are  produced,  but  no  clay  or  lumber. 
The  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  very 
good,  and  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston  sup- 
plies the  town  with  light  and  power.  Electric  railways  run  through 
Needham  and  connect  with  the  Boston  Elevated.  There  is  no  large 
hotel  in  the  town,  but  several  small  private  boarding  houses  accom- 
modate summer  people. 

New  Ashford. 

[Berkshire  CoQDty.  Population,  100.  6  miles  west  of  Adams.  Stage  from 
Pittsfield.    National  Express.    Post  office  at  New  Ashford.] 

In  this  town  there  are  20  acres  of  land  suitable  for  business  or 
manufacturing  purposes.  There  is  some  water  power,  but  the  freight 
facilities  are  poor,  being  nine  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
Almost  any  business  would  be  suited  to  New  Ashford.  If  a  cannery 
were  started,  raw  materials  suitable  for  canning  could  be  supplied,  and 
about  20  persons  could  be  obtained  to  work  the  entire  year.  Clay, 
sand,  peat,  lumber,  etc.,  are  produced,  and  a  good  supply  of  water  for 
household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  available.  There  are  no 
gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railways.  New  Ashford 
is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort. 

Newbury. 

[Essex  County.  Population,  1,480.  Eastern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.B.,  36  miles 
from  Boston — time,  1  hour  12  minutes  — single  fare  82  cents,  60  rides  $:iO— 2  trains 
to  and  3  trains  from  the  town ;  also  on  Western  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.  Ex- 
presses: American,  Jackson  Ex.  Go.  Villages:  Byfield,  Newbury,  Newbury  Lower 
Green,  Newbury  Upper  Green,  Scotland,  South  Byfield.  Post  offices :  Byfield,  South 
Byfield.    B.R.  stations:  Byfield,  Newbury.] 

In  this  town  there  are  about  15  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  railroad 
and  300  yards  from  the  Byfield  station,  and  many  acres  along  the 
river  within  10  minutes  cartage  from  the  station  suitable  for  manu- 
facturiug  or  business  purposes.  At  the  Byfield  station  there  are  good 
facilities  for  handling  freight,  while  at  the  Newbury  station  there  are 
moderate  facilities.  All  the  water  power  is  in  use,  but  there  are 
two  privileges  of  about  25  horse-power  which  could  be  purchased 
at  a  fair  price.  The  river  affords  a  good  water  supply  for  mauu- 
facturiug  purposes,  but  for  household  purposes  wells  can  easily  be 
sunk,  finding  good  supply  at  a  depth  of  15  feet.  The  manufacture  of 
chairs  and  shoes  are  industries  best  adapted  to  Newbury.  There  are 
many  shoe  workers  in  Byfield  employed  in  adjoining  towns  who  would 
be  glad  to  get  work  at  home.     About  250  persons  could  be  obtained 
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to  work  the  entire  year.  Apples  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  but 
with  that  exception  there  are  practically  no  raw  materials  supplied, 
and  no  natural  products,  such  as  clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber,  etc. 
Newbury  has  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  but  there  is  a  street 
railway  connecting  it  with  surrounding  towns.  There  are  no  hotels 
in  the  town,  but  there  is  a  large  private  summer  colony.  At  the 
Oldtown  end  of  Newbury,  there  are  exceptional  opportunities  and 
building  lots  for  summer  residents.  The  high  hills,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  ocean  and  surrounding  country,  add  to  the  charm 
of  the  scenery,  while  four  miles  of  State  highway  furnish  facilities 
for  driving  and  automobiling.  Plum  Island  is  a  summer  resort  in 
the  town  where  there  is  a  fine  hotel,  100  cottages,  two  life-saving 
stations,  and  a  large  pavilion  for  the  transient  public.  There  is 
good  salt  water  bathing,  the  surf  being  as  fine  as  can  be  found  on 
the  coast.  The  island  is  being  rapidly  built  up  with  summer  cot- 
tages, and  the  electric  road  which  runs  to  the  beach  carries  thousands 
of  people  daily. 

New  Marlborough. 

[Berkshire  GouDty.  Population,  1,209.  9^  miles  from  Great  Barrington  by 
stage  and  26  miles  from  Pittsfield.  Adams  Express.  Villages  and  post  offices: 
Clayton,-  Hartsvllle,  Mill  River,  New  Marlborough,  Southfield.] 

This  town  has  at  least  50  acres  of  land  which  could  be  used  for 
business  or  manufacturing  purposes.  Any  light  manufacturing 
would  be  best,  as  the  nearest  railroad  station,  Ashley  Falls,  is  six 
miles  distant.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  power,  including  six 
privileges  all  ready  for  use,  and  others  available,  making  about  500 
horse-power.  The  town  contains  six  unoccupied  manufacturing 
plants,  including  two  paper  mills  and  four  grist  mills.  At  least  100 
persons  could  be  found  who  would  like  employment,  and  many  others 
in  the  adjoining  towns  would  be  willing  to  work  the  entire  year. 
The  town  produces  some  of  the  finest  white  clay  in  the  country ;  also 
sand  and  limestone.  In  case  a  cannery  were  started,  raw  materials 
could  be  supplied  in  large  quantities.  Good  spring  water  for  house- 
hold purposes  is  available.  There  are  no  gas  of  electric  light  plants, 
and  no  electric  railways.  New  Marlborough  is  fast  becoming  a 
summer  resort,  and  contains  several  fine  summer  homes  and  one 
hotel.     About  200  guests  are  accommodated  during  a  season. 

New  Salem. 

[Franklin  County.  Population,  672.  80  miles  from  Boston,  20  miles  from 
Greenfield,  and  8  miles  from  Athol  on  Athol  Branch  of  B.  &  A.  R.R.  American 
Express.  Villages:  Cooleyyille,  Millington,  Morse  Village,  New  Salem,  North 
New  Salem,  South  New  Salem.  Post  offices :  Gooleyville,  Millington,  New  Salem, 
North  New  Salem.    Railroad  station  at  New  Salem.] 
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Most  of  the  inhabitaDts  of  this  town  are  engaged  in  farming  as 
there  are  no  manufacturiDg  plants.  The  Boston  &  Albany  R.R. 
passes  through  the  town.  Several  small  streams  furnish  water  power, 
from  20  to  40  horse-power  each.  Small  fruits  are  raised  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  if  a  ready  market  were  furnished  could  be  raised  abun- 
dantly. Apples  are  very  plentiful.  Clay,  sand,  and  a  limited  amount 
of  lumber  are  produced.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  for  house- 
hold purposes,  and  from  eight  to  15  manufacturing  plants  could  be 
supplied  also.  New  Salem  is  not  provided  with  gas  or  electric  light 
plants,  and  has  no  electric  railway.  One  summer  hotel  furnishes 
accommodations  for  from  40  to  50  guests. 

Norfolk. 

[Norfolk  County,  Popnlation,  1,089.  Midland  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.,  23  miles  from  Boston  ^  time,  59  minutes — single  fare  68  cents,  5  rides  $2.20 
— 8  trains  to  and  7  trains  from  the  town.  Adams  Express.  Villages:  City  Mills, 
Felting  Mills,  Highland  Lake,  Norfolk,  Pondville,  Stony  Brook.  Post  offices: 
City  Mills,  Norfolk  (B.  F.  D.),  Pondyille.  B.B.  stations:  City  Mills,  Highland 
Lake,  Norfolk,  Pondville.] 

In  this  town  the  stations  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  <&  Hartford 
R.R.  furnish  as  good  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  freight  as  any  on 
the  road.  There  are  100  acres  of  land  within  two  minutes'  walk  of 
the  station  which  would  be  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business 
purposes.  There  is  the  best  of  water  supplies  for  household  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  also  one  water-power  privilege  of 
about  50  horse-power  where  a  paper  mill  was  burned.  Sand  and 
peat  are  produced,  but  no  lumber.  Fruits  suitable  for  canning  could 
be  supplied  if  desired.  Probably  100  persons  could  be  obtained  to 
work  the  entire  year.  Norfolk  is  lighted  by  electricity,  but  has  no 
electric  railway.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort.  There  are  no 
hotels  or  boarding  houses,  but  private  families  accommodate  about 
200  persons  every  summer. 

North  Attleborough. 

[Bristol  County.  Population,  7,878.  Providence  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.,  33  miles  from  Boston — time,  1  hour  19  minutes — single  fare  76  oents,  5  rides 
93.35  —  5  trains  daily  each  way.  Earle  &  Prew's  Express.  Villages:  Adamsdale, 
Attleborough  Falls,  Hillside,  North  Attleborough,  Oldtown.  Post  offices:  Adams- 
dale,  Attleborough  Falls,  North  Attleborough  (B.  F.  D.) ,  Oldtown.  B.B.  stations: 
Adamsdale,  Attleborough  Falls,  Hillside,  North  Attleborough.] 

In  this  town  there  are  100  or  more  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes,  about  50  acres  being  situated  near  one  of 
the  railroad  stations.  There  are  four  stations  in  the  town  which  afford 
ample  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.     The  water 
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privileges  are  all  utilized,  bat  manufacturing,  such  as  jewelry,  ma- 
chinery, boots  and  shoes,  brashes,  and  any  other  requiring  skilled 
labor,  could  be  carried  on  to  advantage.  A  fair  number  of  persons 
could  be  obtained  for  any  industry  paying  good  wages.  If  a 
cannery  should  locate  in  the  town,  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
could  be  supplied  by  the  farmers.  The  town  is  also  well  supplied 
with  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber,  and  has  the  very  best  supply  of 
water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes.  It  has  both  gas 
and  electric  light  plants,  and  the  electric  roads  are  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

Northborough. 

[Worcester  Goanty.  Population,  1,947.  Taunton  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.  Tia  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  36  miles  from  Boston — time,  1  hour  10  minutes — single 
fare  73  cents,  day  return  tickets,  $1.20 — 6  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses: 
Adams,  American,  National,  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch.  Villages:  Ghapin- 
ville,  Northborough,  Talbot,  Woodside  Mills.  Post  offices:  Ghapinyille,  North- 
borough  (B.  F.  D.).    B.B.  stations:  Northborough,  Talbot.] 

In  this  town  there  is  very  little  land  near  the  railroad  that  would 
be  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  but  one-half  a 
mile  out  there  is  an  unlimited  quantity.  Almost  all  of  the  water 
power  is  utilized,  but  the  water  for  manufacturing  and  household 
purposes  is  good.  Any  reliable  business  which  would  give  work 
the  entire  year  would  do  well  in  Northborough,  and  probably  50 
or  more  persons  could  be  obtained,  although  the  greater  part  of 
the  citizens  have  regular  employment.  The  shipping  facilities  are 
good,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  having  two  sta- 
tions in  the  town.  Electric  railways  connect  with  all  neighboring 
towns.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants.  Northborough  is 
somewhat  of  a  summer  resort  having  two  hotels  and  several  boarding 
houses.  The  estimated  number  of  people  accommodated  last  season 
was  about  50,  while  at  the  present  time  100  could  be  cared  for. 

Northbridge. 

[Worcester  Gounty.  Population,  7,396.  Worcester  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  13  miles  from  Worcester.  Barle  &  Frew's  Express.  Villages:  Adam's 
Goruer,  Linwood,  Northbridge,  Northbridge  Gentre,  Plummer's,  Quaker  District, 
Biverdale,  Whitinsville.  Post  offices:  Northbridge,  Northbridge  Gentre,  Whitins- 
yille.    B.B.  stations:  Northbridge,  Biverdale,  Whitins.] 

In  this  town  there  are  20  acres  of  land,  available  for  manufac- 
turing or  business  purposes,  located  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  R.R.  provided  with  turnouts  or  sidings.  The  land  is 
dry  and  gravelly  and  suitable  to  build  on.  There  is  no  available 
water  power,  but   the   Blackstone  River,  together  with  wells  and 
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springs,  sapply  the  town  with  water  for  household  and  manufac- 
turing purposes.  Help  could  be  obtained  if  a  new  industry  should 
be  established.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  supplied,  and  sand,  gravel, 
and  lumber  are  produced.  The  town  has  both  gas  and  electric  light 
plants,  and  an  electric  railway.  Northbridge  Centre  would  be  an 
excellent  place  for  a  summer  resort.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
no  hotels. 

North  Brookfield. 

[Worcester  County.  Popalation,  2,617.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  68  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  2  hours  36  minutes — single  fare  $1.66, 10  rides  $14.04 — 5  trains  daily  each 
way.  American  Express.  Post  office  and  railroad  station  at  North  Brookfield 
(R.  F.  D.).] 

In  this  town  there  are  20  acres  or  more  of  land  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes.  Part  of  it  is  located  close  to  the 
Boston  &  Albany  R.R.,  which  gives  good  facilities  for  handling 
freight.  The  boot  and  shoe  business  would  be  best  suited  to  the 
town.  There  is  no  water  power  of  easy  access,  but  the  water  supply 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  the  very  best.  Large 
quantities  of  fruits  that  could  be  used  for  canning  are  raised,  but 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  vegetables.  Clay,  sand,  lumber,  and  peat 
are  produced  to  some  extent.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light 
plants  at  the  present  time,  but  gas  is  to  be  supplied  in  the  near 
future.  The  town  has  electric  cars,  telephone,  and  telegraph  service. 
There  are  two  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants  as  follows :  A  three- 
story  modern  brick  structure,  with  a  three-story  wooden  building 
connected,  and  a  large  one-story  storeroom;  also  a  large  five-story 
wooden  building,  with  two  large  wings,  equipped  with  200  horse-power 
engine,  shafting,  automatic  sprinklers,  and  piped  ready  for  use. 
If  a  new  industry  should  locate  in  North  Brookfield,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  would  like  to  work  in  the  town  instead  of  going 
away  for  work,  and  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  any  business 
requiring  intelligent  help  and  desiring  a  good  location.  There  is  one 
large  hotel  that  might  be  opened  for  summer  guests,  as  there  are 
a  few  people  who  come  every  season  to  private  families. 

Northfield. 

[Franklin  County.  Population,  2,017.  9  miles  from  Miller's  Falls  on  Northern 
Division  of  Central  Vermont  B.B.  Station  at  Mount  Hermon  on  Connecticut  & 
Passumpsic  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.  American  Express.  Villages  and  post 
offices:  East  Northfield,  Mount  Hermon,  Northfield  (B.  F.  D.),  Northfield  Farms, 
West  Northfield.    B.B.  stations:  Mount  Hermon,  Northfield,  Northfield  Farms.] 

In  this  town  there  is  plenty  of  land  situated  very  near  the  Central 
Vermont  R.R.     Any  manufacturing  business  would  be  welcomed  in 
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the  town,  and  plenty  of  help  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire 
year.  There  is  not  much  water  power,  but  the  water  for  household 
and  manufacturing  purposes  is  excellent.  Clay  and  lumber  are  pro- 
duced, and  fruits  and  vegetables  suitable  for  canning  are  raised. 
The  town  is  supplied  with  a  gas  plant,  and  an  electric  railway  is 
under  construction.  Northfield  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  and  is  an  excellent  summer  resort.  It  has  two 
hotels  and  about  20  boarding  houses  which  accommodated  2,000 
guests  last  season. 

Nortli  Beadingr* 

[Middlesex  Gonnty.  Population,  903.  Southern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.  via 
Western  Division,  22  miles  from  Boston — time,  1  hoar  4  minutes— single  fare  48 
oents,  10  rides  $4, 50  rides  $20  —  2  trains  to  and  3  trains  from  the  town  ;  via  Eastern 
Division,  single  fare  55  cents— 3  trains  daily.  American  Express.  Local  names 
or  sections:  Back  Row,  Lower  End,  Neck,  Point.  Post  office  at  North  Beading 
(B.  F.  D.).    B.B.  stations:  Meadow  View,  North  Beading.} 

In  this  town  there  are  100  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  railroad 
swtable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  There  are  two 
stations.  North  Reading  and  Meadow  View.  There  is  a  good  supply 
of  water  power,  about  60  horse- power  not  yet  utilized.  The  shoe 
business  is  best  suited  to  North  Reading,  and  help  could  probably 
be  obtained  to  work  the  entire  year.  The  town  supplies  some  clay  and 
peat  and  plenty  of  sand.  Raw  materials  such  as  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  raised,  but  not  very  extensively.  Wells  supply  the  water 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  street  lamps  furnish 
the  light.  Electric  railways  connect  Nortli  Reading  with  other  towns 
and  cities.     It  is  not  a  summer  resort,  but  could  be  made  one. 

Norton. 

[Bristol  Goanty.  Popnlation,  2,079.  Taanton  Division  of  K.  T.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.  via  Providence  Division,  30  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  68  minutes — single 
fare  67  cents,  5  rides  93*05 — 11  trains  daily  each  way.  New  York  &  Boston  De- 
spatch Bxpreas.  Villages:  Barrowsville,  Chartley,  East  Norton,  Meadowbrook, 
Norton,  Winneconnet.  Post  offices:  Barrowsville,  Chartley,  East  Norton  (B.  F. 
D.),  Meadowbrook,  Norton  (B.  F.  D.).  K.B.  stations:  Barrowsville,  Chartley, 
Crane's,  Meadowbrook,  Norton.] 

In  this  town  there  are  100  acres  of  land  within  one-half  a  mile  of 
the  railroad  and  near  a  water  power  of  about  400  horse-power  which 
is  not  utilized.  Manufacturing  of  any  kind  would  be  suited  to  the 
town,  and  possibly  a  creamery  or  cannery  would  thrive,  as  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  raised  to  some  extent.  There  is  one  vacant  plant 
which  is  available  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartfoi*d  R.R.  has  five  stations  within  the  town  limits,  thus 
furnishing  good  facilities  for  freight.     There  is  plenty  of  available 
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help  in  this  and  neighboring  towns  who  would  be  glad  to  work  the 
entire  year.  The  natural  products  are  sand,  peat,  and  lumber.  A 
lai^e  reservoir  and  pond  furnish  good  water  for  household  and  manu- 
facturing purposes.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  but 
good  electric  roads.  Two  hotels  and  three  boarding  houses  accom- 
modate 100  or  more  summer  visitors. 

Norwell. 

[Plymoath  Connty.  Popalation,  1,534.  20  miles  from  Boston  and  3  mUes  from 
Greenbnsh  by  stage.  Eleotric  railway  to  Hingham,  North  Hanover,  and  Bock- 
land.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express.  Villages:  Assinippi,  Church  Hill, 
Mount  Blae,  Norwell,  Queen  Anne's  Comer,  Bidge  Hill.  Post  offices:  Mount 
Bine,  Norwell.] 

In  this  town  there  are  100  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes,  within  from  one  to  five  miles  of  the  nearest 
railroad.  The  water  power  is  all  utilized  at  present,  and  the  avail- 
able help  mostly  employed.  Shoe  manufacturing  is  well  suited  to  the 
town,  and  there  is  one  unoccupied  manufacturing  plant  available. 
Raw  materials  are  not  raised  extensively,  but  natural  products,  such 
as  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber,  are  produced.  There  are  neither  gas 
nor  electric  light  plants  in  the  town,  but  an  electric  railway  connects 
with  other  towns  and  cities.     Norwell  is  not  a  summer  resort. 

Norwood, 

[Norfolk  Connty.  Population,  6,731.  Midland  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.,  14  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  39  minntes — single  fare  36  cents,  5  rides  $1.16, 
25  rides  $4.25 — 9  trains  daily  each  way;  via  Providence  Division,  6  trains  to  and 
7  trains  from  the  town.  Expresses:  Adams,  Marston,  Peterson.  Villages  and 
railroad  stations:  Ellis,  Norwood,  Norwood  Central,  Winslow's.  Post  offices: 
Ellis,  Norwood.] 

In  this  town  there  are  1,000  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  business 
or  manufacturing  pui*poses,  located  on  or  near  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  for  house- 
hold and  manufacturing  purposes,  but  no  water  power.  Norwood  is 
supplied  with  clay,  sand,  and  peat,  but  there  are  no  raw  materials, 
such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  that  could  be  used  for  canning. 
Almost  any  business  not  requiring  water  power  is  suited  to  Nor- 
wood. The  town  is  supplied  with  gas  and  has  electric  railways. 
It  is  not  a  summer  resort. 

Oakham. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  519.  16  miles  from  Worcester.  Station  at 
Coldbrook  on  Central  Massachusetts  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.  via  Southern  Divi- 
sion, 60  miles  from  Boston— time,  2  hours  14  minutes — single  fare  91.17, 10  rides 
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$11.06, 60  rides  $49.90—4  trains  to  and  8  trains  from  the  town ;  also  on  Ware  River 
Branohof  B.  &  A.R.B.  American  Express.  Villages:  Goldbrook,  Oakham.  Post 
offices:  Goldbrook  Springs,  Oakham.    Railroad  station  at  Goldbrook.] 

In  this-  town  there  are  200  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufactaring 

or  business  purposes,  with  the  railroad  running  through  it.     There 

are  two  railroads  in  the  town.     There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  power, 

and  help  could  be  obtained  to  work  the  entire  year.     Berries,  fruits, 

and  vegetables  are  supplied  suitable  for  canning,  and  clay,  sand,  and 

pine,  oak,  ash,  chestnut,  hemlock,  and  walnut  lumber  are  produced. 

The  town  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant.     It  is  a  summer 

resort  having  two  hotels  which  accommodate  75  guests  each. 

• 
Orange. 

[Franklin  County.  Population,  6,676.  Fitohborg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.B., 
86  miles  from  Boston — time,  2  hours  66  minutes — single  fare  $2.12 — 9  trains  daily- 
each  way.  Expresses:  National,  Sanborn  &  Co.  Villages:  Blissville,  Eagleville, 
Fryville,  North  Orange,  Orange,  Tully,  West  Orange,  Wheeler.  Post  offices: 
North  Orange,  Orange  (B.  F.  D.),  Tully.    Bailroad  station  at  Orange.] 

In  this  town  there  are  30  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes,  10  acres  of  which  adjoin  the  Boston  &  Maine 
R.R«,  and  20  acres  which  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from 
the  railroad.  Any  industry,  except  shoe  factories  or  cotton  mills, 
is  suited  to  the  town,  and  500  people  could  be  obtained  to  work  the 
entire  year.  Raw  materials  that  could  be  used  for  canning  are 
raised  in  abundance,  and  clay,  sand,  and  lumber  are  produced  in 
large  quantities.  There  is  no  extra  water  power,  but  the  supply 
of  water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  Orange  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant, 
and  there  is  a  good  opening  for  a  gas  plant.  There  are  also  electric 
railways.  The  surrounding  country  affords  opportunities  for  building 
snmmer  homes,  but  little  attention  has  been  given  the  matter  as  yet. 

Orleans. 

[Barnstable  County.  Population,  1,062.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  96  miles  from  Boston — time,  3  hours  24  minutes — single  fare  S2.30,  6 
rides $10.60  —  2  trains  daily.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express.  Villages: 
Barleyneck,  East  Orleans,  Namequoit,  Namskaket,  Orleans,  Pochet,  Bock  Harbor, 
South  Orleans,  Tonset.  Post  offices :  East  Orleans,  Orleans,  South  Orleans.  Bail- 
road  station  at  Orleans.] 

In  this  town  there  are  many  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufac- 
turing or  business  purposes,  situated  from  one-quarter  to  two  miles 
from  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  the  only  railroad 
on  the  Cape.  The  water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes 
is  supplied  by  three  State  ponds  and  driven  wells,  but  there  is  no 
available   water  power.     The   raw  materials   supplied   are  apples, 
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pears,  and  some  asparagus,  while  the  natural  products  are  chiefly 
clay  and  peat.  The  clothing  business  was  once  carried  on  in  Orleans 
on  a  small  scale  by  two  companies.  These  two  plants  are  now 
vacant.  Between  300  and  400  people  are  usually  accommodated  in 
the  town  during  the  summer  months.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric 
light  plants  in  Orleans,  neither  has  an  electric  road  been  put  through. 

Otis. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  534.  140  miles  from  Boston,  22  miles  from 
Pittsfield,  and  12  miles  from  Chester  by  stage  daily;  also  from  Lee,  stage  daily. 
Expresses:  Adams,  American.  Villages:  Algeria,  Cold  Spring,  East  Otis,  North 
Otis,  Otis,  West  Otis.    Post  offices:  East  Otis,  Otis,  West  Otis.] 

In  this  town  there  is  plenty  of  land  for  business  or  manufacturing 
purposes  situated  from  eight  to  12  miles  from  the  railroad.  The 
Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  has  a  spur  track  which  does  freight  duty 
to  the  granite  quarries  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  town.  Wood- 
working might  be  introduced,  as  there  is  2,000  horse-power  of  water 
not  yet  utilized,  and  plenty  of  help  could  be  secured.  There  is  no 
public  water  supply  for  household  purposes,  no  gas  or  electric  light 
plants,  and  no  electric  railway.  Otis  is  rapidly  becoming  a  popular 
summer  resort.  There  are  two  hotels  and  many  private  families  that 
take  boarders,  600  or  more  being  accommodated.  There  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  lumber  and  granite,  and  vegetables  could  be  produced 
in  large  quantities  for  canning. 

Oxford. 

[Worcester  County.  Popnlation,  2,927.  55  miles  from  Boston  and  11  miles  from 
Worcester  on  the  Norwich  &  Worcester  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R. ;  also 
on  Webster  Branch  of  B.  &  A.  R.R.  Expresses:  Adams,  Johnson.  Villages: 
Bartlett's,  Bnffum's,  Chase's,  Comins's,  Howarth's,  North  Oxford,  North  Oxford 
Mills,  Oxford,  Texas.  Post  offices:  North  Oxford,  Oxford  (R.  F.  D.).  R.R. 
stations:  Howarth's,  North  Oxford,  North  Oxford  Mills,  Oxford,  Texas,  West 
Oxford.] 

In  this  town  there  are  200  acres  of  land  located  on  both  sides  of 
the  railroads  which  pass  through  the  town.  There  are  two  roads,  the 
Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.R.  Almost  any  business  would  do  well  in  Oxford,  and  help  could 
be  obtained  to  work  the  entire  year.  The  water  power  is  practically 
all  in  use.  No  raw  materials  are  raised,  but  clay,  sand,  peat,  and 
lumber  are  produced.  There  are  good  prospects  for  water  works  in 
the  town,  but  there  are  none  at  present ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  an 
electric  light  plant.  Two  lines  of  electric  railways  do  good  service 
in  the  town,  and  it  could  be  made  a  fine  summer  resort.  One  hotel 
accommodates  28  guests. 
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Palmer. 

[Hampden  County.  Population,  7,755.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  84  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  2  hours  28  minutes— single  fare  91-90, 10  rides  $17.10—11  trains  daily  each 
way ;  also  Central  Massaohusetts  B.B.  and  Southern  Division  of  Central  Vermont 
B.B.  Expresses:  Adams,  American.  Villages,  post  offices,  and  railroad  stations: 
BondsTille,  Palmer  (B.  F.  D.) ,  Thomdike,  Three  Bivers.] 

This  is  a  manufacturing  town  with  large  cotton  mills  at  Three 
Rivers,  Thorndike,  and  Bondsville.  The  Boston  &  Albany,  Central 
Massachusetts,  and  Central  Vermont  railroads  furnish  excellent  ship- 
ping facilities.  All  the  water  power  is  used  to  its  limit  with  steam  to 
help  out,  and  there  is  no  town  water  supply  for  household  and  manu- 
facturing purposes.  An  electric  railway  connects  this  town  with 
adjoining  cities  and  towns.  The  electric  plant  supplies  the  power 
for  the  electric  road  and  also  lights  the  streets. 

Pelham. 

[Hampshire  County.  Population,  460.  85  miles  from  Boston,  13  miles  from 
Northampton,  6  miles  from  Amherst.  Electric  railway  from  West  Pelham  to 
Amherst.  American  Express.  Villages:  Packardsville,  Pelham,  West  Pelham. 
Post  office  at  Pelham.] 

In  this  town  there  is  an  abundance  of  surplus  land,  suitable  for 
business  or  manufacturing  purposes,  which  can  be  purchased  at  low 
rates.  It  is  located  six  miles  from  Amherst,  the  nearest  railroad 
station.  The  Western  part  of  the  town  is  connected  with  adjacent 
towns  by  an  electric  railway.  There  is  one  good  water  power  which 
could  be  used  for  the  manufacturing  of  wood  products,  such  as  boxes, 
excelsior,  charcoal,  etc.,  as  these  industries  are  best  suited  to  Pelham. 
Help  for  farm  and  lumber  work  is  not  very  plentiful.  Lumber  and 
wood  are  the  chief  products,  but  there  is  some  clay  and  excellent 
sand.  If  there  were  a  demand,  a  large  quantity  of  blueberries  and 
vegetables  could  be  supplied  suitable  for  canning.  Pelham  is  sup- 
plied with  excellent  water  for  general  pui*poses,  and  is  installing 
an  electric  light  system.  The  town  is  1,100  feet  in  elevation,  and 
has  good  air,  scenery,  and  water.  With  the  addition  of  a  summer 
hotel,  it  could  be  made  an  excellent  summer  resort. 

Pembroke. 

[Plymouth  County.  Population,  1,261.  26  miles  from  Boston,  12  miles  from 
Plymouth,  13  miles  from  Brockton,  and  3.^  miles  from  Hanover.  New  York  &  Bos- 
ton Despatch  Express.  Villages:  Bryantville,  Crookertown,  Bast  Pemhroke, 
North  Pemhroke,  Pembroke,  Schoosett.  Post  offices:  Bryantyille  (B.  F.  D.),  East 
Pembroke,  North  Pembroke,  Pembroke.] 
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In  this  town  thei*e  are  about  100  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes,  located  within  a  mile  of  the  nearest 
railroad  station.  Part  of  it  is  near  the  Hanover  station  and  part 
near  Halifax,  as  Pembroke  has  no  railroad  station.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  water  power,  and  pix>bably  200  people  could  be  obtained  to 
work  the  entire  year.  The  shoe  industry  is  well  suited  to  the  town. 
If  a  cannery  were  started  in  Pembroke,  plenty  of  raw  materials 
could  be  supplied.  Natural  products,  such  as  clay,  sand,  peat,  and 
lumber,  are  produced.  There  is  not  a  good  water  supply  for  house- 
hold and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants, 
but  an  electric  railway  gives  good  service  to  the  town.  Pembroke 
is  a  summer  resort  having  two  boarding  houses  which  accommodate 
those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  its  excellent  air  and  beautiful 
ponds. 

Plymouth, 

[Plymouth  County.  Population,  11,118.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  38  milds  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  28  minutes  —  single  fare  90  cents, 
6  rides  $4.25  — 12  trains  to  and  14  trains  from  the  town.  Expresses:  New  York  & 
Boston  Despatch,  Bradford  &  Co.  Villages:  Cedarville,  Chiltonville,  Darby, 
Ellisville,  Manomet,  North  Plymouth,  Plymouth,  Baymond.  Post  offices:  Chil- 
tonville, Darby,  Manomet,  North  Plymouth,  Plymouth,  Baymond.  B.B.  stations: 
Darby,  Plymouth,  Seaside.] 

In  this  town  there  are  1,000  acres  of  laud  suitable  for  manufactur- 
ing or  business  purposes.  Part  of  it  adjoins  the  railroad,  and  part 
of  it  is  from  three  to  five  miles  distant,  on  the  river.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  water  power,  about  50  horse-power  not  yet  utilized.  The 
freight  facilities  are  especially  good  to  all  distant  points,  as  the  two 
branches  of  the  railroad  connect  with  all  Western  and  Northern 
points.  Any  kind  of  business  not  requiring  bulky  materials  to  be 
shipped  by  rail  is  suited  to  the  town,  but  if  water  transportation  is 
used,  any  business  would  do  well.  There  are  two  unoccupied  man- 
ufacturing plants  formerly  occupied  by  the  Plymouth  Stove  Foundry 
Company  and  the  Plymouth  Straw  Company.  Plenty  of  help  could 
be  obtained  to  work  the  entire  year,  unless  at  haymaking  or  ice 
harvesting  seasons.  Fish  and  cranberries  suitable  for  canning  are 
supplied  in  large  quantities,  and  blue  and  yellow  clay,  white  and 
yellow  sand,  peat,  and  lumber  are  produced.  There  is  a  good  water 
supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  town  is 
supplied  with  both  gas  and  electric  light  plants.  There  are  two  lines 
of  electric  railways.  Plymouth  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  having 
10  hotels  and  a  number  of  private  summer  houses.  About  50,000 
visitors  come  to  Plymouth  every  summer  to  view  the  historic  old  town 
with  its  variety  of  attractions. 
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Plympton. 

[Plymoath  County.  Population,  514.  Plymouth  Diyision  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.,  30  miles  from  Boston  — time,  1  hour  9  minutes— single  fare  70  cents,  5  rides 
$3 .  35 — 7  trains  daily  each  way.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express.  Villages : 
Korth  Plympton,  Plympton,  Silver  Lake,  Winetuxet.  Post  offices:  Plympton, 
Silver  Lake.    Bailroad  station  at  Plympton.] 

In  this  town  there  are  500  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufactaring 
or  business  purposes.  The  railroad  touches  part  of  the  land  on  the 
North,  while  that  in  the  South  is  three  miles  from  the  station.  There 
are  excellent  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  freight,  and  plenty 
of  help  can  be  obtained  to  work  the  entire  year.  The  town  contains 
three  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants  which  were  formerly  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  tacks.  Cotton,  woolen,  shoe,  tack,  and 
box  manufacturing  are  industries  suited  to  the  town.  Raw  materials 
suitable  for  canning  are  supplied,  and  lumber  and  sand  are  produced. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  for  household  and  manufacturing 
purposes,  but  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railway. 
Plympton  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort. 

Princeton. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  907.  45  miles  from  Boston  and  16  miles  from 
Worcester.  Stations  at  Princeton  Depot  and  Brooks  Station  on  Worcester  Branch 
of  Fitchburg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.  National  Express.  Villages:  Brooks 
Station,  East  Hubbardston,  East  Princeton,  Everettville,  Princeton,  Princeton 
Depot.  Post  offices:  Brooks  Station,  East  Hubbardston,  Bast  Princeton,  Prince- 
ton, Princeton  Depot.    B.B.  stations :  Brooks  Station,  Princeton  DeiK>t.] 

This  town  contains  about  22,000  acres  of  land,  principally  used  for 
farming,  and  produces  mostly  milk,  apples,  etc.  There  is  some 
sprout  land  and  some  timber  is  cut,  although  the  timber  is  mostly 
used.  No  help  can  be  secured  in  the  town;  the  Worcester  employ- 
ment offices  supply  the  farm  help.  The  freight  facilities  are  good, 
there  being  two  stations  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  For  house- 
hold and  manufacturing  purposes,  the  town  has  a  good  water  supply, 
but  the  water  power  is  nearly  all  in  use,  leaving  practically  none 
for  a  new  business.  No  electric  roads  connect  Princeton  with  other 
towns,  and  there  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants.  It  is  a  summer 
resort  containing  four  hotels  and  five  small  boarding  houses  which 
could  accommodate  400  persons. 

Province  town. 

[Barnstable  County.  Population,  4,362.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  121  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  4  hours  15  minutes  —  single  fare  $2.95,  5 
rides  $13JS0 — 2  trains  daily  each  way.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Bzpress. 
Post  office  and  railroad  station  at  Provinoetown.] 
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This  town  contains  5,000  acres  of  land  located  a  short  distance 
from  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  suitable  for 
cotton  mills  or  other  manufacturing.  Help  to  the  extent  of  1,000 
hands  could  be  obtained  near  by  if  a  new  industry  were  established. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  for  household  and  manufacturing 
purposes,  although  the  town  has  no  water  power.  There  is  an 
electric  light  plant,  but  no  electric  railway.  The  industries  of  the 
place  are  extensive.  It  has  no  natural  products  except  sand,  but 
fish  abound  in  its  waters  to  the  delight  of  the  3,000  summer  guests 
who  are  accommodated  in  the  numerous  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
As  a  seashore  resort,  Proviucetown  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  where  it  is  constantly  swept  by  the  sea  breezes. 
The  bathing  and  sailing  facilities  are  good.  The  town  is  particularly 
interesting  because  of  its  connection  with  early  Pilgrim  history,  the 
crew  and  passengers  of  the  ''Mayflower"  having  first  landed  here. 

Randolph. 

[Norfolk  County.  PopulatiOD,  4,034.  Tauuton  Diyision  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.R.  via  Plymouth  Division,  15  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  39  minutes  —  single  fare 
30  cents,  5  rides  $1.40  —  8  trains  to  and  7  trains  from  the  town.  Bxpresaes:  New 
York  &  Boston  Despatch,  Nichols,  Lyons,  Poole.  Villages:  Randolph,  Tower  Hill, 
West  Corners.    Post  office  and  railroad  station  at  Randolph  (R.  F.  D.).] 

In  this  town  there  are  several  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes,  near  the  railroad  station.  There  are 
ample  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  freight.  Shoe,  woolen, 
hosiery,  and  novelties  are  the  industries  best  suited  to  Randolphy  and 
several  hundred  hands  could  be  obtained  to  work  the  entire  year. 
There  is  a  small  amount  of  water  power,  but  the  water  supply  for 
household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  good.  Raw  materials 
suitable  for  canning  are  raised  to  some  extent,  and  some  sand  is 
produced.  Randolph  has  an  electric  light  plant  and  electric  rail- 
ways. It  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort  having  one  hotel  and 
several  boarding  houses. 

Beading. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  5,682.  Western  Diyision  of  B.  &  M.  B.R.,  13 
miles  from  Boston  — time,  35  minutes  — single  fare  25  cents,  10  rides  $2,  25  rides 
$3.13 — 39  trains  to  and  37  trains  from  the  town.  Expresses:  American,  Gum- 
mings.  Villages :  Reading,  Reading  Highlands.  Post  office  at  Reading  (R.  F.  D.)  • 
R.R.  stations:  Reading,  Reading  Highlands.] 

In  this  town  there  are  at  least  10  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes,  situated  near  the  railroad  tracks  and 
station.  The  freight  facilities  are  good,  there  being  two  stations  in 
the  town.     There  is  no  water  power,  but  an  abundant  supply  of  goo<i 
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water  for  household  purposes.  Watch,  oi^an  pipe,  paint  and  oil, 
mechanical,  or  any  business  which  would  employ  an  intelligent  work- 
ing class  would  be  suited  to  the  town,  but  most  of  the  people  in  this 
district  are  employed.  The  town  owns  and  operates  an  electric 
light  plant,  but  gas  is  supplied  to  a  portion  of  the  town  by^e  People's 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  of  Stoneham.  '  Electric  lines  connect  with 
all  the  adjoining  towns  and  cities,  and  there  are  through  lines  to  Boston, 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Lynn.  There  is  one  first-class  hotel,  but  very 
few  guests  are  received  during  the  summer  season. 

Rehoboth. 

[ Bristol  County.  Population ,  1,991.  44  miles  from  Boston,  8  miles  from  Taunton, 
13  miles  from  Fall  Riyer,  and  9  miles  from  Attleborough.  Earle  &  Frew's  Ex- 
press. Villages:  Long  Hill,  North  Behoboth,  Perryville,  Rehoboth,  Rehoboth 
Tillage,  South  Behoboth.    Fost  office  at  Rehoboth  (R.  F.  D.) .] 

In  this  town  there  are  100  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes,  situated  from  five  to  seven  miles  from  the  nearest 
steam  railroad.  The  electric  roads  give  good  connections  with  the 
surrounding  towns  and  cities.  Cotton  or  woolen  goods  and  brick 
manufacturing  are  well  suited  to  the  town,  and  if  a  cannery  should 
locate,  in  Rehoboth,  the  farmers  could  supply  fruits  and  vegetables. 
There  is  some  water  power,  50  horse-power  of  which  has  not  been 
utilized.  Help  could  be  obtained  to  work  the  entire  year  from  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Clay,  suitable  for  making  brick,  and  sand  are  produced. 
Rehoboth  has  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  there  is  but  one 
hotel  which  furnishes  accommodations  for  a  few  summer  boarders. 

Revere, 

[Suffolk  Gountj.  Fopulation,  12,647.  Eastern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.R.,  7  miles 
from  Boston  —  time,  19  minutes — single  fare  13  cents,  10  rides  80  cents,  25  rides 
$1.94  —  20  trains  to  and  18  trains  from  the  town.  Expresses:  American,  Black- 
mar  Ex.  Co.,  Boynton,  A.  W.  Cheney,  Robinson,  Schroeder,  R.  M.  Smith. 
Villages:  Beachmont,  Revere,  Revere  Highlands.  Local  names  or  sections: 
Crescent  Beach,  Fenno's  Comer,  Franklin  Park,  Oak  Island,  Pier  District,  Point 
of  Pines,  Revere  Beach.  Post  oflSces:  Franklin  Park,  Revere.  R.R.  stations: 
Bath  House,  Beachmont,  Crescent  Beach,  Franklin  Park,  Oak  Island,  Point  of 
Pines,  Revere,  Revere  Street.] 

In  this  town  there  are  over  1,000  acres  of  land  near  the  rail- 
road suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  From  1,000 
to  2,000  people  would  prefer  to  work  in  Revere  rather  than  go  out- 
side for  employment,  and  if  a  new  industry  should  be  started, 
would  be  willing  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  is  one  unoccupied 
building  in  town  formerly  used  as  a  chocolate  factory.  Almost  any 
business  requiring  steam  or  electric  power  would  suit  the  town,  as 
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there  is  no  water  power  except  that  made  available  from  tide  water. 
Wharf  accommodations  for  landing  coal  direct  from  the  sea  are  avail- 
able. Electrical  works  and  power  stations,  furniture,  boots  and  shoes, 
knitting  and  weaving  factories,  brick  and  terra  cotta  fireproofing  are 
some  of  the  industries  well  suited  to  Revere.  The  railroad  facilities 
are  excellent.  Seven  lines  of  electric  road  run  into  the  town,  and 
the  steam  railroad  which  passes  through  has  numerous  stations. 
Revere  is  one  of  the  best  lighted  towns,  having  both  gas  and  electric 
lights  with  all-night  service.  It  has  the  metropolitan  water  supply, 
and  has  voted  to  purchase  and  own  its  water  plant.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  are  grown  extensively,  and  clay,  sand,  and  peat,  are 
produced  in  unlimited  quantities.  The  construction  of  the  marine 
boulevard,  which  is  partially  completed,  and  runs  through  to  Lynn, 
will  unquestionably  furnish  one  of  the  finest  seashore  drives  in  this 
country.  As  a  summer  seashore  resort.  Revere  is  second  to  none. 
The  Stale  Bath  House  is  on  the  long  stretch  of  sandy  beach,  and 
furnishes  bathing  facilities  for  all,  at  a  small  expense.  There  are 
hotel  and  boarding  house  accommodations  for  many  people. 

Bichnioncl. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  601.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  159  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  5  hoars  27  minutes  —  single  fare  ^3.BS,  10  rides  $32.22  —  4  trains  daily  each 
way.  American  Express.  Villages  and  post  offices:  Richmond  (R.  F.D.),  Rich- 
mond Furnace.  B.R.  stations:  Richmond,  Richmond  Furnace,  Richmond  Sum- 
mit.] 

In  this  town  there  are  100  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufactur- 
ing or  business  purposes^  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R. 
Woodworking  or  a  cannery  would  be  suited  to  the  town,  and  probably 
100  persons  could  be  obtained  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  is  a 
good  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  puiposes,  but 
no  water  power.  The  town  produces  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber. 
Richmond  is  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and 
about  200  people  are  accommodated  during  the  summer  season. 
There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railways. 

Rockland, 

[Plymouth  County.  Population,  6,285.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  R.R.,  20  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  46  minutes  —  single  fare  46  cents,  6  rides 
$2 — 9  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  Jenkins  &  Simmons,  New  York  &  Bos- 
ton Despatch.  Villages  and  post  offices:  Hatherly,  Rockland  (R.  F.  D.).  Rail- 
road station  at  Rockland.] 

There  are  100  acres  of  land  in  this  town  suitable  for  manufac- 
turing or  business  purposes.     The  station  on  the  New  York,  New 
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Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  furnishes  good  facilities  for  the  shipment 
of  freight.  The  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses is  one  of  the  best,  but  there  is  no  water  power.  No  raw  ma- 
terials, such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  are  supplied,  but  plenty  of 
cla}^  and  sand  are  produced.  Almost  any  business  is  suited  to  Rock- 
land, and  there  is  plenty  of  help  to  be  obtained.  At  present  there  is 
shoe  business,  webbing  manufacturing,  brickmaking,  marble  working, 
saw  and  box  mill,  shoe  carton  makers,  shoe  string,  shoe  welt,  and 
tack  manufacturing.  The  town  is  supplied  with  good  electric  lights 
and  has  electric  railways  running  in  five  different  directions.  Rock- 
land is  not  a  summer  resort. 

Bowe. 

[Franklin  County.  Population,  633.  135  miles  from  Boston,  30  miles  from 
Oreenfield,  and  4  miles  from  Zoar  on  Fitchburg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.  Na< 
tional  Express.    Villages  and  post  offices :  Davis,  Bowe.  ] 

This  town  is  situated  four  miles  from  Zoar,  the  nearest  railroad 
station.  The  canning  industry  is  best  suited  to  the  town,  and  fruits 
that  could  be  used  are  raised.  If  the  old  reservoir  were  put  in  re- 
pair, a  good  water  power  would  be  supplied,  also  water  for  house- 
hold purposes.  Lumber  is  produced  to  some  extent.  There  are  no 
gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railways.  There  are  no 
hotels  in  town,  but  about  200  people  can  obtain  accommodations  at 
boarding  houses. 

Rowley. 

[Essex  County.  Popnlation,  1,388.  Eastern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  32  miles 
from  Boston — time,  1  honr  8  minutes — single  fare  74  cents,  10  rides  96.70,  50  rides 
926 — 9  trains  to  and  8  trains  from  the  town.  Expresses:  American,  Jewett. 
Villages:  Glenn  Mills,  Millwood,  Bowley.  Local  names  or  sections:  Depot,  Kit- 
tery,  Turnpike.    Post  office  and  railroad  station  at  Bowley  (B.  F.  D.) .] 

In  this  town  there  are  100  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes,  located  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  Boston  & 
Maine  R.R.  station  where  the  facilities  for  handling  freight  are  good. 
The  manufacture  of  shoes  and  heels  are  industries  best  suited  to  this 
town,  but  there  is  no  available  water  power,  nor  water  supply  of  any 
kind.  There  is  one  unoccupied  plant  formerly  used  as  a  heel  factory, 
which  is  equipped  with  power  plant  and  suitable  for  shoe  manufactur- 
ing. The  natural  proilucts  are  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber,  while 
vegetables  and  shellfish  are  the  raw  materials.  There  is  an  electric 
railway,  but  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants.  Rowley  could  be  made  a 
fine  summer  resort.  It  contains  two  hotels  and  several  boarding 
houses  which  accommodate  75  guests  in  all. 
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Russell. 

[Hampden  Comity.  Population,  1,053.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  115  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  3  hoars  56  minutes — single  fare  $2.61, 10  rides  $23.49  — 5  trains  daily  each 
way.  American  Express.  Villages:  Crescent  Mills,  Russell,  Russell  Mountain, 
Woronoco.    Post  offices  and  railroad  stations:  Russell,  Woronoco  (R.  F.  D.) .] 

In  this  town  there  is  plenty  of  land;  suitable  for  business  or  manu- 
facturing, part  of  which  is  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R. 
which  has  two  stations  in  the  town.  Any  business  using  hard- wood 
lumber  would  be  well  suited  to  the  town,  and  plenty  of  help  could  be 
obtained  if  needed.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  power,  about 
2,000  horse-power  being  undeveloped.  Wood,  lumber,  quartz,  and 
feldspar  are  the  natural  products,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be 
grown  to  good  advantage,  especially  cucumbers  for  pickles.  There 
is  a  good  water  supply  for  household,  fire,  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  town  is  not  supplied  with  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  but 
a  franchise  has  been  granted  for  an  electric  railway.  The  scenery  is 
beautiful,  and  it  is  a  fine  place  for  a  summer  resort.  Quite  a  number 
of  people  have  already  built  cottages,  and  there  are  two  hotels.  Land 
can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 

Rutland. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  1,715.  Central  Massachusetts  R.R.  via  South- 
em  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.R.,  54  miles  from  Boston  — time,  2  hours  1  minute — 
single  fare  $1.05, 10  rides  $9.90,  50  rides  $42.75—4  trains  daily  each  way.  Ameri- 
can Express.  Villages:  Barrack  Hill,  Muschopauge,  New  Boston,  North  Rutland, 
Pound  Hill,  Rutland,  West  Rutland.  Post  offices:  North  Rutland,  Rutland  (R. 
F.  D.),  West  Rutland.    R.R.  stations:  Muschopauge,  Rutland,  West  Rutland.] 

This  town  is  located  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  54  miles  from 
Boston,  and  is  the  highest  town  centre  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Berkshire  Hills,  being  1,220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  commands  one  of  the  finest  landscape  views  in  New  England; 
mountains  can  be  seen  75  and  80  miles  distant.  There  are  three  rail- 
road stations  in  the  town  which  afford  fine  facilities  for  the  receipt 
and  shipment  of  freight.  There  are  25  or  30  acres  of  land  near  each 
of  the  railroad  stations,  which  would  be  suitable  for  manufacturing  or 
business  purposes,  and  at  Rutland  station  there  is  a  good  water  power 
not  utilized,  from  75  to  100  horse-power.  The  town  has  a  fine 
water  system  of  pure  water  available  at  Rutland  station.  Lumber 
and  sand  are  produced  in  large  quantities.  The  canning  business 
would  be  well  suited  to  the  town  as  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  grow- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  farmers  would  be  glad  to  supply 
the  products.  Probably  50  persons  could  be  secured  to  work  the 
entire  year.     The  town  is  not  supplied  with  gas  or  electric  light  plants, 
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but  an  establishment  erected  near  Rutland  station  coald  supply  elec- 
tric light  for  the  town  and  receive  a  good  profit  therefrom.  An  elec- 
tric road  will  doubtless  be  extended  from  Jefferson,  four  miles  distant, 
connecting  with  the  Holden  and  Worcester  electric  road.  Rutland  is 
a  popular  summer  resort  having  two  hotels  which  accommodate  about 
100  guests,  and  several  boarding  houses  which  accommodate  50  more. 

Salisbury. 

[Essex  Coanty.  Popnlation,  1,622.  Eastern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  40  miles 
from  Boston  —  time,  1  hoQr26  minutes — single  fare  95  cents,  10  rides  $S.70, 60  rides 
$34.00 — 9  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  American,  Jackson  Ex.  Go.  Villages: 
Ring's  Island,  Salisbury,  Salisbury  Beach,  Salisbury  Plains.  Post  office  and  rail- 
road station  at  Salisbury  (B.  F.  D.) .] 

There  are  about  50  acres  of  land  in  this  town,  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes,  located  witl^in  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
of  the  railroad  station  where  there  are  good  facilities  for  handling 
freight.  There  is  no  water  power,  and  no  public  water  supply 
for  household  purposes.  A  cannery  would  be  suited  to  Salisbury, 
as  fish  and  vegetables  could  be  supplied,  and  about  500  persons 
could  be  obtained  to  work  the  entire  year.  Clay,  sand,  peat,  and  a 
limited  supply  of  lumber  are  produced.  Salisbury  has  good  electric 
car  seiTice,  and  also  has  its  own  gas  plant.  It  is  a  noted  summer 
resort  having  10  hotels  and  10  boarding  houses.  About  10,000  per- 
sons visit  the  town  during  a  season. 

Sandisfield. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  657.  Beached  by  stage  from  Winsted,  Gt. 
(12  miles)  or  Great  Barrington  and  Lee  (18  miles).  Adams  Express.  Villages: 
Beech  Plain,  Free  Quarter,  Montville,  New  Boston,  Sandisfield,  South  Sandisfield, 
West  New  Boston.  Post  offices:  Montville,  New  Boston,  Sandisfield,  South  Sand- 
isfield.] 

In  this  town  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  but  it  is  12  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad,  thus  affording  poor  facilities  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight.  There  are  about  eight  miles  of  the  Farmington 
River  not  used  at  the  present  time  which  would  furnish  good  water 
power  every  half  mile.  There  is  one  unoccupied  manufacturing 
plant,  but  no  available  help  to  be  obtained  at  present.  There  is 
no  manufacturing,  but  woodworking  would  be  suited  to  the  town 
as  there  is  plenty  of  lumber  produced.  Cattle  raising  and  dairies 
would  also  suit  the  Sandisfield  people.  There  is  a  good  water 
supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  but  no  gas  or 
electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railways.     Sandisfield  could  be 
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made  a  summer  resort.  At  present  there  is  only  one  hotel,  but  about 
100  guests  are  accommodated  at  farmhouses,  and  at  least  100  more 
could  be  taken  care  of. 

Sandwich. 

[Barnstable  County.  Population,  1,433.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  63  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  2  hours  12  minutes  —  single  fare  31'60, 5  rides 
$7  —  7  trains  to  and  6  trains  from  the  town.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express. 
Villages:  East  Sandwich,  Forestdale,  Sandwich,  South  Sandwich,  Spring  Hill. 
Local  names  or  sections:  Farmersville,  Scorton,  Wakeby.  Post  offices:  East 
Sandwich,  Forestdale,  Sandwich,  South  Sandwich,  Spring  Hill.  B.B.  stations: 
Bast  Sandwich,  Sandwich.] 

Adjoining,  or  within  one  mile  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  R.R.,  there  are  100  acres  of  land  suitable  for  business  or 
manufacturing  purposes.  There  are  two  stations  in  this  town  fur- 
nishing the  best  of  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight. 
There  is  a  supply  of  water  power  not  utilized,  including  four  privileges 
of  from  five  to  15  horse- power  each.  The  number  of  persons  who 
could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year  would  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  industry  established.  Light  manufacturing  is  best  suited  to  Sand- 
wich. An  abundance  of  clay  and  sand  are  produced,  but  raw  mate- 
rials, such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  etc.,  are  not  supplied  to  any 
extent.  The  town  has  a  good  supply  of  water  for  household  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants, 
and  no  electric  railways  at  present,  but  two  proposed  roads  are  under 
consideration,  however.  Sandwich  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort, 
and  contains  one  hotel  and  two  boarding  houses  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  guests. 

Saugus. 

[Essex  County.  Population,  6,252.  Eastern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  10  miles 
from  Boston  —  time,  33  minutes  —  single  fare  19  cents,  10  rides  $1.60, 25  rides  $2.75  — 
18  trains  to  and  17  trains  from  the  town.  Expresses:  American,  Bailey,  Newhall. 
Villages:  Gliftondale,  East  Saagus,  Lyndhurst,  North  Saugus,  Oakland  vale, 
Pleasant  Hills,  Saugus  Centre.  Post  offices:  Cliftondale,  East  Saugus,  Saugus. 
B.B.  stations:  Cliftondale,  East  Saugus,  Pleasant  Hills,  Saugus.] 

There  are  a  number  of  acres  of  land  near  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R. 
in  this  town  which  are  suitable  for  business  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  freight  facilities  are  good,  and  there  is  a  supply  of  water 
power.  The  shoe  business  seems  well  suited  to  Saugus,  and  help  could 
be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  The  town  is  supplied  with  clay, 
sand,  peat,  and  lumber,  but  there  are  practically  no  raw  materials 
produced.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  for  household  and  manu- 
facturing purposes,  and  a  good  electric  railway.  Lynn  supplies  the 
town  with  gas  and  electric  lights.  SsiUgus  is  not  a  summer  resort, 
but  could  be  made  one. 
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Savoy. 

[Berkshire  County.  Popalation,  649.  100  miles  from  Boston,  17  miles  from 
Pittafield,  and  7  miles  from  Adams  by  stage.  American  Express.  Villages  and 
post  offices:  Brier,  New  State,  Savoy,  Savoy  Centre.] 

This  town  has  hundreds  of  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufactur- 
ing, situated  from  three  to  eight  miles  from  the  railroad.  First-class 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  freight  are  given  by  both  the 
Boston  <&  Albany  and  Boston  <&  Maine  railroads.  There  are  no  gas 
or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railways  as  yet,  but  a  survey 
has  been  made  and  a  company  has  been  organized  and  chartered  to 
construct  and  operate  electric  railways  connecting  this  town  with 
other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  suggested  that  the  manufacture 
of  electricity  be  introduced,  also  products  of  wood  and  lumber,  as 
there  are  millions  of  feet  of  hard  and  soft  timber.  Help  could  be 
secured  without  difficulty.  There  is  plenty  of  sand,  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  suitable  for  canning  are  raised  in  abundance.  Savoy  has 
a  large  amount  of  water  power  not  yet  utilized,  and  good  spring  water 
for  household  purposes.  It  is  a  noted  summer  resort  having  two 
hotels  and  numerous  boarding  houses  which  accommodate  many 
guests. 

Scituate. 

[Plymouth  County.  Population,  2,595.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  27  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  7  minutes  —  single  fare  60  cents,  5  rides 
S2. 65 — 10  trains  daily  each  way.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express.  Villages : 
Egypt, Greenhu.sh,  North  Scituate,  Scituate,  Scituate  Centre,  Scituate  Harbor.  Local 
names  or  sections:  Conihasset,  First  Cliff,  Fourth  Cliff,  Gannett's  Corner,  Huma- 
rock,  Jericho,  Mann  Hill,  Mungo's  Comer,  North  Scituate  Beach,  Sand  Hills, 
Scituate  Neck,  Second  Cliff,  Sherman's  Comer,  Shore  Acres,  The  Glades,  Third 
Cliff.  Post  offices:  Egypt,  Greenbush,  Minot,  North  Scituate,  Scituate,  Scituate 
Centre.    B.R.  stations:  Egypt,  Greenbush,  North  Scituate,  Scituate.] 

In  this  town  there  are  acres  of  land  near  tlie  railroad  suitable  for 
manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  Water  power  can  be  obtained 
from  a  number  of  ponds,  and  probably  500  persons  could  be  secured 
to  work  the  entire  year.  There  are  four  stations  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  which  offer  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  shipment  of  freight.  Should  a  cannery  be  established,  there  are 
large  farms  which  supply  Boston  markets  that  would  doubtless  pro- 
vide for  the  new  industry;  fish  also  could  be  obtained.  Sand,  peat, 
cedar  trees  for  buoys  for  the  United  States  service,  and  clay  and  timber 
in  small  amounts  are  produced.  Scituate  is  supplied  with  good  water 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  is  partly  lighted  with 
electric  lights,  but  has  no  electric  railway.  It  is  a  noted  summer 
resort  having  seven  hotels  and  10  boarding  houses.  About  1,000 
guests  are  accommodated  during  the  summer  season. 
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Sharon, 

[Norfolk  County.  Popalation,  2,085.  Providence  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  19  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  38  minutes  —  single  fare  40  cents,  6  rides 
S1.75— 16  trains  to  and  14  trains  from  the  town.  Expresses:  Earle  &  Prew, 
Tucker.  Villages:  East  Sharon,  Knife  Works,  Mann's  Hill,  Moose  Hill,  Sharon, 
Sharon  Heights.     Poet  o£Sce  at  Sharon.     B  B.  stations:  Sharon,  Sharon  Heights.] 

There  are  500  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufactaring  or  business 
purposes,  within  a  raile  of  the  railroad.  The  town  has  two  stations 
which  furnish  good  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  freight.  Any  kind 
of  business  would  be  suited  to  the  town,  and  at  least  300  persons 
could  be  obtained  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  is  one  unoccupied 
manufacturing  plant  formerly  used  as  a  nail  factory.  The  town  has 
a  good  supply  of  water  power,  about  200  horse-power  not  being 
utilized.  The  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses is  good.  Raw  materials  that  could  be  used  for  canning  are 
raised,  and  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber  are  produced.  Electric 
lights  are  furnished  from  the  plant  of  an  adjoining  town,  and  elec- 
tric railways  connect  with  adjacent  towns  and  cities.  Sharon  is  a 
summer  resort  having  two  hotels  and  15  boarding  houses  which  ac- 
commodate 250  peraons.  About  150  guests  came  last  season.  Many 
invalids  visit  this  town  as  it  is  highly  recommended  as  a  health  resort. 

Sheffield. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  1,782.  32  miles  from  Pittsfield  on  Berkshire 
Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  Adams  Express.  Villages,  post  offices,  and 
railroad  stations:  Ashley  Falls,  Sheffield  (B.  F.  D.)«] 

This  town  has  many  acres  of  land  for  business  or  manufacturing 
purposes,  located  beside  the  tracks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  R.R.  which  hn^  stations  at  Sheffield  and  Ashley  Falls. 
Almost  any  kind  of  manufacturing  might  be  carried  on,  as  the  town 
has  a  good  supply  of  water  power  not  utilized,  some  with  buildings 
and  dams.  The  Marble  Mills,  comprising  large  stone  buildings  and 
good  water  supply,  are  unoccupied.  Plenty  of  help  could  be  obtained. 
The  water  supply  for  household  purposes  is  good,  and  the  natural 
products  of  the  town  are  clay,  sand,  lumber,  marble,  and  limestone. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  supplied  in  large  quantities  for  can- 
ning. There  are  no  electric  light  or  gas  plants  in  the  town,  and  no 
electric  roads,  though  one  has  been  surveyed  and  promised  in  the  near 
future.  Sheffield  is  a  summer  resort  having  two  hotels  and  from  20 
to  25  boarding  houses  which  accommodate  at  least  1,000  guests. 

Shelburne. 

[Franklin  County.  Population,  1,515.  Station  at  Shelburne  Falls  in  the  town 
of  Buckland  on  Fitchburg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  119  miles  from  Boston  — time, 
4  hours  10  minutes  —  single  fare  $2.99  —  8  trains  daily  eaoh  way;  also  North- 
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ampton  Division  of  N.T.,N.H.&H.B.B.  Expresses:  Adams,  National.  Villages 
and  poet  offices :  Bardwell's  Ferry  (R.  F.  D.) ,  East  Shelbume,  Shelbnrne,  Shelbome 
Falls  (B.  F.  D.) .    B.B.  stations:  Bardwell,  Shelbome  Falls.] 

In  ibis  town  there  is  plenty  of  land  for  manufactaring  or  business 
purposes,  part  of  it  being  near  the  railroad  tracks.  Two  lines  of 
railroad  run  through  the  town,  giving  ample  freight  facilities.  There 
is  8,500  horse-power  of  water  not  yet  utilized,  which  would  afford  any 
business  a  good  place  to  locate.  The  water  supply  for  household  and 
manufacturing  purposes  is  also  good.  Only  a  few  persons  could  be 
secured  in  this  vicinity  to  work.  The  town  has  an  electric  light  plant, 
and  also  electric  railways.  There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
new  summer  hotel,  as  this  town  is  decidedly  a  summer  resort,  and 
people  are  turned  away  every  year,  the  two  hotels  and  numerous 
boarding  houses  not  being  able  to  accommodate  all  who  apply. 

Sherbom. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  1,379.  Taunton  Division  of  N.  7.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.  via  B.  Sc  A.  B.B.,  25  miles  from  Boston — time,  1  hour  20  minutes — single 
fare  68  cents — 6  trains  to  and  6  trains  from  the  town ;  also  on  Milford  Branch  of 
B.  &  A.  B.B.  with  station  at  Whitney's.  Expresses :  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch, 
Bailey.  Villages:  North  Sherbom,  Sherbom,  South  Sherbom,  West  Sherborn. 
Post  offices:  Sherbom,  South  Sherbom.  B.B.  stations:  Sherbom,  South  Sherbom, 
Whitney's.] 

There  is  plenty  of  vacant  land  in  this  town  that  could  be  used  for 
business  or  manufacturing  purposes.  The  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  R.R.  affords  good  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of 
freight.  The  only  unoccupied  manufacturing  plant  is  a  shop  formerly 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  There  is  no  water  supply  for  house- 
hold or  manufacturing  purposes,  and  no  water  power.  Some  sand  and 
lumber  are  produced,  and  apples,  peaches,  and  vegetables  are  raised. 
Sherbom  is  not  a  summer  resort.  Electric  railways  do  not  connect 
this  place  with  other  towns ;  there  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants ; 
and  there  is  no  available  help. 

Shirley. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  1,692.  Fitchburg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
40  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  30  minutes —  single  fare  91  cents,  10  rides  $9 — 
12  trains  to  and  9  trains  from  the  town.  National  Express.  Villages:  East  Shir- 
ley, Lakeyille,  North  Shirley,  Shaker  Village,  Shirley  Centre,  Shirley  Village. 
Post  offices:  Shirley  (B.  F.  D.),  Shirley  Centre.    Bailroad  station  at  Shirley.] 

In  this  town  there  are  50  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes.  Part  of  this  land  is  situated  near  the  railroad, 
while  some  of  it  is  about  two  miles  distant.  The  freight  facilities  are 
good.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  power  two  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad,  about  400  horse-power  not  yet  utilized.  The  unoc- 
cupied plants  in  the  town  are  as  follows :  One  with  85  to  100  horse- 
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power,  baildings  in  poor  condition,  located  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
nearest  railroad  station ;  another  on  the  same  stream  with  same  horse- 
power, buildings  in  good  condition,  formerly  used  as  a  grist  and  lum- 
ber mill ;  another  on  the  same  stream,  dam  partially  destroyed,  with 
75  horse-power,  and  buildings  in  fair  oixier.  These  three  plants  are 
near  each  other  and  practically  the  same  distance  from  railroad  freight 
privileges,  but  the  highways  are  good.  There  is  also  an  idle  saw 
and  grist  mill  with  150  horse- power  for  sale.  A  cannery  would  be  well 
suited  to  the  town,  as  fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  large  quanti- 
ties. The  only  natural  products  are  clay,  sand,  and  lumber,  but  there 
is  only  a  limited  quantity  of  the  latter.  Help  for  any  new  industry 
could  be  obtained  from  this  and  adjacent  towns  to  work  the  entire  year. 
There  is  a  good  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  village  has  electric  lights,  but  kerosene  oil  is  used  in  Shirley 
Centre.  Electric  railways  connect  the  town  with  all  adjacent  towns  and 
cities.  Shirley  is  a  summer  resort.  It  has  one  hotel,  and  a  number  of 
private  families  accommodate  summer  boarders.  Probably  1 00  guests 
could  be  accommodated  at  the  present  time,  about  60  being  accom- 
modated last  season.  The  town  has  fine  drives  and  beautiful  views. 
Many  farms  and  estates  having  good  outlooks  can  be  purchased. 

Shrewsbury. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  1,863.  6  miles  from  Worcester.  Blectric  rail- 
way to  Korthborough,  Marlborough,  Westborough,  and  Worcester.  Expresses: 
Adams,  Thompson.  Villages:  Lake  Shore,  Shrewsbury  Centre,  Shrewsbury  Lower 
Village,  South  Shrewsbury,  West  Shrewsbury.  Post  office  at  Shrewsbury  (B.  F.  D.) .] 

In  this  town  there  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  land,  suitable  for 
manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  situated  four  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad.  Being  a  hill  town,  with  neither  water  power  nor 
steam  railroad,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  town  will  take  up  manu- 
facturing to  any  extent ;  help  is  also  limited.  Raw  materials  suitable 
for  canning  are  not  raised,  and  natural  products  are  not  produced 
to  any  extent.  Shrewsbury  has  a  limited  water  supply  for  public 
buildings  and  fire  protection,  but  none  for  household  use.  There 
are  no  electric  light  or  gas  plants  in  town,  but  there  are  four  lines 
of  electric  railway.  Shrewsbury  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort, 
and  could  be  made  more  so.  There  are  three  hotels  in  the  town, 
one  only  being  used  for  summer  guests,  but  with  the  high  location 
and  electric  service  there  are  great  possibilities  for  a  summer  resort. 

Shutesbiiry. 

[Franklin  County.  Population,  374.  Ill  miles  from  Boston  and  17  miles  from 
Greenfield.  Beached  by  stage  from  Leverett  (6^  miles)  on  New  London  &  Northern 
Division  of  Central  Vermont  B.B.  Expresses:  American,  National.  Villages  and 
post  offices:  Lock's  Village,  Shutesbury.] 
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This  town  could  be  made  a  very  attractive  sammer  resort.  Its 
elevation  and  beautiful  scenery  make  it  an  ideal  spot  for  a  vacation. 
There  are,  at  present,  but  two  small  hotels  which  accommodated  but 
few  guests  last  season.  There  is  no  electric  railway  in  the  town,  and 
it  is  six  miles  from  the  steam  road.  Lumber  is  supplied  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  raw  materials,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  are  raised 
in  small  quantities.  Shutesbury  is  too  far  from  railroad  facilities  to 
make  a  success  of  manufacturing,  and  only  a  small  number  of  persons 
could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  It  has  no  water  power, 
and  the  water  supply  is  for  household  purposes  only.  The  town  has 
neither  gas  nor  electric  light  plants. 

Somerset. 

[Bristol  GoaDty.  Popnlation,  2,294.  Taunton  Dlyision  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.R.  via  Providence  Division,  46  miles  from  Boston — time,  1  hour  32  minates— 
single  fare  $1.10,  6  rides  (5 — 7  trains  daily  each  way.  New  York  &  Boston  Des- 
patch Express.  Villages:  Brayton,  Brayton  Point,  Pottersville,  Somerset,  South 
Somerset.  Post  offices:  Pottersville,  Somerset  (B.  F.  D.).  B.B.  stations:  Bray- 
ton, Somerset.] 

In  this  town  there  are  many  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufactur- 
ing or  business  purposes,  located  on  the  Taunton  River  and  near  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  which  has  two  stations  in 
the  town.  The  facilities  for  shipping  freight  are  very  good  as  the 
Taunton  River  affords  good  wharfage.  Iron  manufacturing,  or  fruit 
and  vegetable  canning  are  suited  to  the  town,  and  200  or  more 
persons  are  available  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  are  three  idle 
plants  in  the  town,  two  that  have  been  utilized  for  nail  manufactur- 
ing and  one  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  Sand  is  the  only  natural 
product,  while  the  raw  materials  are  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  is 
no  water  power  in  the  town,  but  a  good  supply  of  water  for  house- 
hold and  business  purposes.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light 
plants,  but  there  are  good  electric  railways  connecting  the  town 
with  adjoining  cities  and  towns.  Somerset  is  not  a  summer  resort, 
but  has  every  inducement  for  summer  guests. 

Sodtbampton, 

[Hampshire  County.  Population,  927.  120  miles  from  Boston,  8  miles  from 
Northampton,  and  7  miles  from  Westfield  on  Northampton  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
&  H.  B.B.  Adams  Express.  Villages:  Olendale,  Bussellville,  Southampton. 
Poflt  office  and  railroad  station  at  Southampton  (B.  F.  D.) .] 

In  this  town  there  is  a  large  amount  of  land,  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes,  within  one-half  a  mile  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  station  where  there  are  good 
facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.     Only  a   limited 
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amount  of  water  power  is  available,  bat  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
water  for  household  purposes.  A  few  persons  couid  be  secured  to 
work  the  entire  year.  There  is  very  little  lumber  produced,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  clay  and  sand.  Raw  materials,  such  as  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.,  are  not  supplied  at  all.  The  town  has  neither  gas 
nor  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  road  has  as  yet  been  put 
through  the  town.  Southampton  is  not  much  of  a  summer  resort. 
A  few  persons  come  here  every  season  and  board  in  private  families. 

Southborougrh  • 

[ Woroester  Goanty.  Population,  1,931.  Taanton  Diyision  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.R.,  28  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  67  minutes — single  fare  58  cents,  10  rides  $6.40 
— 9  trains  daily  each  way;  also  on  B.  &  A.  B.R.  Expresses:  Adams,  American, 
New  York  &  Boston  Despatch.  Villages,  post  offices,  and  railroad  stations:  Cor- 
daville,  Fayville,  Southborough,  Southville.] 

In  this  town  there  are  100  acres  of  laud  adjoining  the  railroad  which 
are  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  About  100 
people  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  The  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  Boston  &  Albany  railroads  each  have- 
two  stations  in  the  town,  while  there  are  three  lines  of  electric  road. 
There  is  no  public  water  supply,  nor  is  there  any  water  power.  No 
raw  materials  are  raised  that  could  be  used  for  canning.  Electric 
lights  are  supplied  from  Marlborough.  By  the  addition  of  a  first- 
class  hotel,  Southborough  could  be  made  a  fine  summer  resort. 
There  are  no  boarding  houses  or  hotels  at  present. 

Southbridge. 

['Worcester  County.  Population,  10,947.  Shore  Line  Division  via  Providence 
Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.,  70  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  2  hours  48  min- 
utes—single fare  $1.68,  5  rides  $7.80 — 2  trains  daily  each  way.  Adams  Express. 
Villages:  Dennison  District,  Globe  Village,  Hillside  Park,  Lensdale,  Sanders- 
dale,  Southbridge,  Westville.  Post  offices :  Globe  Village,  Southbridge  (R.  F.  D.) . 
B.B.  stations:  Globe  Village,  Sandersdale,  Southbridge.] 

In  Ihis  town  there  are  several  sites  for  manufacturing  or  business 
purposes,  including  one  twine  mill  property  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  one  site  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  centre.  The  town 
has  very  little  water  power  available,  but  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  steam  road  and  the  Worcester  &  Southbridge 
electric  road  run  through  the  town.  Almost  any  kind  of  manufactur- 
ing is  suited  to  Southbridge,  such  as  optical  goods,  or  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  but  there  is  no  available  help.     A  small  amount  of 
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day  and  saDd  are  produced,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  raised 
to  any  extent.  The  town  is  supplied  with  both  gas  and  electric  light 
plants,  and  has  two  or  three  good  hotels. 

South  Hadley, 

[Hampshire  County.  Population,  5,054.  107  miles  from  Boston  and  10  miles 
from  Northampton.  Beached  by  electric  cars  from  Holyoke  (3|  miles) .  Expresses: 
Adams,  American.  Villages  and  post  offices:  South  Hadley  (B.  F.  D.),  South 
Hadley  Falls.] 

This  town  has  an  abundance  of  land,  available  for  steam  power 
purposes,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  railroad.  The  water  power 
is  all  in  use,  but  the  supply  of  water  for  household  and  manufacturing 
purposes  is  very  good.  Help  could  not  be  secured  in  this  town  to 
work  the  entire  year.  There  are  good  clay  deposits  in  South  Had- 
ley, and  a  moderate  production  of  fruits.  Three  lines  of  electric 
road  run  through  South  Hadley  Falls,  and  this  portion  of  the  town 
is  lighted  by  electricity,  but  in  South  Hadley  Centre  acetylene  gas  is 
used.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  located  at  South  Hadley  Centre,  is 
noted  for  its  beautiful  surroundings,  and  attracts  many  visitors  to  the 
town  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  hotel  and  many  private  houses 
are  filled  with  guests,  about  50  being  accommodated  last  season. 

Sterling. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  1,315.  Station  at  Pratt's  Junction  on  Taunton 
Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.,  50  miles  from  Boston — time,  1  hour  45  minutes 
—  single  fare  98  cents,  5  rides  $4.65  —  6  trains  to  and  5  trains  from  the  town ;  also 
station  at  Sterling  Junction  on  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Portland  Division  of  B.  &  M. 
B.B.  Expresses:  American,  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch.  Villages  and  post 
offices:  Pratt's  Junction  (B.  F.  D.),  Sterling,  Sterling  Junction  (B.  F.  D.),  West 
Sterling.    B.B.  stations :  Pratt's  Junction,  Sterling,  Sterling  Junction.] 

In  this  town  there  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  land  within  one  mile 
of  the  three  railroad  stations,  which  is  suitable  for  manufacturing  or 
business  purposes.  The  Boston  &  Maine  and  New  York,  New  Haven 
i&  Hartford  railroads  give  the  best  of  freight  facilities.  Woodworking 
or  pottery  business  would  succeed  here,  and  help  could  be  obtained 
from  adjacent  towns  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  are  a  number 
of  water  privileges  not  utilized  at  present,  varying  from  50  to  100 
horse-power.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  that  could  be  used  for 
canning,  and  sand  and  lumber  are  produced.  The  town  has  a  supply 
of  clay  said  to  make  the  best  quality  of  flower  pots.  There  is  no 
public  water  supply,  but  good  water  for  all  purposes.  Sterling  has 
no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railway,  but  the  latter 
has  been  promised  soon.    This  town  cannot  be  called  a  summer  resort, 
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although  a  few  families  take  summer  boarders.  The  only  hotel  was 
burned  recently  and  has  not  been  rebuilt.  The  lot  is  for  sale  and 
would  be  a  good  investment. 

Stonehani. 

[Middlesex  Goonty.  Popalation,  6,320.  Southern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
13  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  41  minutes  —  single  fare  20  cents,  10  rides  $1.70,  25 
rides  $2.88  — 15  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  American,  Hayward  &  Litch. 
Post  office  at  Btoneham.  B.B.  stations:  Farm  Hill,  Lindenwood,  Pleasant  Street, 
Stoneham.] 

In  this  town  there  are  200  acres  of  land  suitable  for  business  or 
manufacturing  purposes.  A  part  of  it  is  adjacent  to  the  railroad, 
and  the  rest  is  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  mile  distant.  Four 
stations  furnish  ample  facilities  for  shipping  freight.  The  boot  and 
shoe  industry  is  best  suited  to  the  town,  and  all  the  help  needed  could 
be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  are  three  vacant  manu- 
facturing plants  which  could  be  used  for  shoe  manufacturing.  There 
is  no  water  power,  but  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  for  household 
and  manufacturing  purposes.  There  are  no  natural  products,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  raised.  Corporations  supply  this  town 
with  gas  and  electric  lights,  and  the  Boston  &  Northern  Street  Rail- 
way gives  direct  connection  with  all  surrounding  towns.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Middlesex  Fells  Reservation  is  within  the  town  limits, 
and  Stoneham  could  be  made  a  summer  resort  if  there  were  hotels. 
At  present  there  is  but  one  boarding  house  which  accommodates  about 
10  people. 

Stoughton. 

[Norfolk  County.  Population,  5,959.  Providence  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  18  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  43  minutes  — single  fare  40  cents,  5  rides 
$1.75 — 13  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  Dennie,  Sullivan.  Villages:  Bel- 
cher's Corner,  Dry  Pond,  North  Stoughton,  South  Stoughton,  Stoaghton,  West 
Stoughton.  Post  offices:  North  Stoughton,  Stoughton,  West  Stoughton.  R.B. 
stations:  North  Stoughton,  South  Stoughton,  Stoughton,  West  Stoughton.] 

In  this  town  there  are  several  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  near  the  business  centre  and  near  the  railroad. 
There  are  two  branches  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.R.,  thus  giving  good  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  freight. 
Fast  freight  facilities  are  afforded  for  shipping  East,  South,  and  West 
without  transhipment  to  Boston.  Stoughton  has  a  good  supply  of 
water  power,  but  nearly  all  is  in  use.  Shoe  factories,  rubber  gar- 
ment factories,  and  woolen  garment  mills  are  best  suited  to  this 
town,  as  those  are  the  industries  familiar  to  the  working  class,  and 
help  can  be  secured  for  temporary  or  permanent  work.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  are  raised  quite  extensively,  and  sand,  stone,  and  granite 
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are  produced.  There  is  a  never-failing  supply  of  excellent  water 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  town  is  supplied 
with  both  gas  and  electric  light  plants.  It  is  an  electric  railway 
centre,  several  different  lines  running  through  the  town.  Stoughton 
is  situated  on  very  high  ground,  thus  being  a  healthy  place  in  which 
to  reside,  and  accommodations  can  readily  be  furnished  for  a  large 
number.  There  is  one  large  summer  hotel  for  Jewish  people,  and 
many  private  boarding  houses  where  people  come  every  year. 

Swansea. 

[Bristol  Goanty.  Popalation,  1,839.  Station  at  South  Swansea  4  miles  from 
Fall  River  on  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.R.  Beached  by  Providence,  Bristol,  and  Fall 
Biver  electrics  over  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch 
Express.  Villages:  East  Swansed,  Hortonville,  North  Swansea,  South  Swansea, 
Swansea,  Swansea  Centre,  Tonisset.  Post  offices:  Hortonville,  North  Swansea, 
South  Swansea,  Swansea  (B.  F.  D.)>  Swansea  Centre,  Touisset.  B.B.  stations: 
South  Swansea,  Touisset.] 

In  this  town  there  are  500  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
and  business  purposes.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  power, 
about  50  horse-power  not  yet  utilized.  The  freight  facilities  are 
very  good  —  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  freight 
service  twice  a  day,  and  the  Providence  and  Fall  River  Electric  Rail- 
way, express  service  four  times  a  day.  Bleachery  and  dye  works, 
cannery,  and  jewelry  and  shoe  manufacturing  are  suited  to  the  town. 
Tomatoes,  squashes,  strawberries,  and  corn  are  raised,  and  a  small 
amount  of  lumber,  clay,  and  sand  is  produced.  About  250  persons 
could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  The  town  has  a  good  sup- 
ply of  water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  but  is  not 
supplied  with  either  gas  or  electric  light  plants  as  yet,  although  they 
are  expected  soon.  Swansea  is  well  situated  for  a  summer  resort. 
It  is  handy  to  the  Fall  River  boat  for  New  York,  has  a  water  front, 
fishing,  and  good  roads.  There  are  several  summer  boarding  houses 
in  the  town  which  accommodate  about  100  people. 

Tewksbury. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  4,411.  ViTestern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  23 
miles  from  Boston — time,  66  minutes — single  fare  62  cents,  10  rides  $4.60, 60  rides 
S17.25  — 11  trains  to  and  13  trains  from  the  town ;  also  on  Souttiem  Division  of 
B.  &  M.  B.B.  American  Express.  Villages:  Almont,  Burtt's,  Gilmanville,  Pat- 
tenville,  Phoenix,  Biverside  Park,  South  Lowell,  Tewksbury,  Tewksbury  Centre, 
Tewksbury  Junction,  Wamesit,  Wigginville.  Post  offices:  Tewksbury,  Wameslt. 
B.B.  stations:  Almont,  Atherton,  Burtt's,  Tewksbury,  Tewksbury  Centre,  Tewks- 
bury Junction,  Wameslt,  Wigginville.] 

In  this  town  there  are  500  acres  of  land  near  the  railroads  suitable 
for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes.     There  are  eight  stations  of 
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the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  within  the  town  limits,  thas  giving  good 
facilities  for  freight.  The  plant  of  the  Atherton  Machine  Company 
is  idle.  To  start  up  this  plant  woald  be  the  best  thing  to  help  the 
industries  of  Tewksbury,  and  probably  plenty  of  help  could  be  secured 
to  work  the  entire  year.  Water  power  is  not  yet  developed,  bat  steam 
or  electricity  is  used  entirely.  Fruits  and  vegetables  suitable  for 
canning  are  produced,  and  sand,  peat,  and  lumber  are  supplied  also. 
Tewksbury  borders  upon  the  Merrimac  and  Concord  rivers,  but  the 
water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  puiposes  is  from  driven 
and  stone  wells.  There  are  both  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  and  more 
than  seven  and  one-half  miles  of  electric  railway.  Tewksbury  is  not 
especially  a  summer  resort,  although  many  people  visit  the  town  in 
summer. 

Tisbury. 

[Dnkes  County.  Popalation,  1,120.  New  Bedford,  Martha's  Vineyard  &  Nan- 
tucket Steamboat  via  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  —  single  fare 
$2.35 — four  trips  daily  each  way  in  summer,  one  in  winter.  New  York  &  Boston 
Despatch  Express.  Villages :  Makonikey ,  Oklahoma,  Vineyard  Haven,  West  Chop. 
Post  offices  and  steamboat  landings:  Vineyard  Haven,  West  Chop.] 

In  this  town  there  are  40  or  50  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes,  four  miles  from  steamboat  connections 
with  Woods  Holl,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  A  large  summer  hotel 
would  be  the  best  business  for  the  town.  If  a  cannery  were  estab- 
lished, raw  materials  for  that  purpose  could  be  supplied,  and  probably 
100  people  would  like  employment  the  entire  year.  Sand  is  the  only 
natural  product,  and  that  is  plentiful.  The  water  supply  for  house- 
hold and  manufacturing  purposes  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  State. 
The  town  is  lighted  by  its  own  plants,  and  during  the  summer  months 
is  connected  with  adjacent  towns  by  an  electric  railway.  Tisbury  is  a 
summer  resort  containing  three  small  hotels  and  10  boarding  houses. 
Last  season  1,500  people  were  accommodated  in  the  town. 

Tolland. 

[Hampden  County.  Population,  274.  16  miles  from  Westfield  hy  stage. 
American  Express.    Post  office  at  Tolland.] 

This  town  is  a  farming  district.  There  is  plenty  of  hard  wood 
which  could  be  used  in  manufacturing,  and  a  good  water  supply  for 
household  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Blueberries  are  very  plenti- 
ful and  could  be  canned  for  shipping  purposes.  There  are  no  gas  or 
electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railways.  Tolland  is  quite  a  sum- 
mer resort.  Two  different  clubs  in  the  town  have  bought  large  areas 
and  erected  several  cottages  and  a  large  boarding  house.  Probably 
100  persons  have  been  accommodated  during  a  summer  season. 
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Topsfield. 

[Essex  Goonty.  Population,  1,0()5.  Western  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.B.,  26 
miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  3  minutes  —  single  fare  68  cents,  10  rides  S5.10, 
60  rides  $20.26 — 7  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  American,  Tenney.  Vil- 
lages: Lake  Village,  Springville,  Sweeneyyille,  Topsfield.  Post  office  and  rail- 
road station  at  Topsfield.] 

There  is  very  little  land  in  this  town  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes.  The  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  supplies  one 
freight  daily  each  way,  but  there  is  no  available  help  to  aid  a  new 
business.  Summer  hotels  are  the  best  business  for  the  town,  as  the 
beautiful  natural  scenery,  high  hills,  river,  lake,  and  good  roads, 
attract  at  least  100  guests  every  season  to  the  four  boarding  houses 
and  numerous  private  families  which  accommodate  them.  There  is 
no  water  supply  in  the  town,  no  available  water  power,  no  gas  or 
electric  light  plants,  and  no  street  railways.  If  there  were  a  demand, 
fruits  and  vegetables  suitable  for  canning  could  be  supplied.  Tops- 
field  supplies  sand,  some  peat,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  lumber. 

Truro. 

[Barnstable  County.  Population,  743.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  111  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  3  hours  68  minutes  —  single  fare  $2.70,  6 
rides  $12.60  —  2  trains  daily  each  way.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Express. 
Villages:  Castle  Village,  Head  Pamet,  High  Head,  Highland,  Longnook,  North 
Truro,  South  Truro,  Truro,  Whitmanville.  Post  offices:  North  Truro,  South 
Truro,  Truro.    R.R.  stations:  North  Truro,  South  Truro,  Truro.] 

This  town  contains  2,000  acres  of  land  about  one-half  a  mile  from 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  which  has  three  sta- 
tions in  the  town,  thus  affording  good  freight  facilities  for  any  man- 
ufacturing industry  which  might  be  established.  About  200  persons 
could  be  secured  in  this  vicinity  to  work.  Sand  is  the  only  natural 
product  found,  and  there  is  only  a  limited  quantity  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables raised.  The  water  for  household  and  business  purposes  is  good, 
but  there  is  no  available  water  power  in  tbe  town.  There  are  no  gas 
or  electric  light  plants,  neither  is  there  an  electric  road.  The  sum- 
mer colony  of  300  persons  keeps  the  three  hotels  and  numerous 
boai-ding  houses  filled.  Truro  is  constantly  growing  as  a  summer 
resort. 

Tyngsborough. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  768.  Southern  Diyision  of  B.  &  M.  B..B.,  33 
miles  from  Boston  — time,  1  hour  6  minutes  —  single  fare  77  cents,  10  rides  S6.45, 
00  rides  S26.25 — 5  trains  to  and  6  trains  from  the  town.  American  Express.  Post 
oCBce  and  railroad  station  at  Tyngsborougb.] 

In  this  town  there  are  large  lots  of  land  on  the  line  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  B.R.,  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  but 
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there  is  no  water  power  available.  Help  could  be  secured  from 
neighboring  towns  if  a  new  industry  should  be  established.  There 
are  no  natural  products  supplied,  but  apples  are  very  plentiful. 
There  is  a  good  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, the  Merrimac  River  flowing  the  entire  length  of  the  town. 
Two  lines  of  electric  railway  connect  Tyngsborongh  with  surrounding 
towns  and  cities,  but  there  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants.  This 
town  is  not  a  summer  resort,  although  it  might  be  made  one. 

Upton. 

[Woroester  County.  Popalation,  2,024.  36  miles  from  Boeton  and  13  miles 
from  Worcester  on  Grafton  &  Upton  B.R.  (electric  service  once  an  hour).  Ex- 
presses: Adams,  Gonghlin  &  Co.,  Sherborne  Bros,  (freight) .  Villages,  post  offices, 
and  railroad  stations:  Upton  (B.  F.  D.),  West  Upton.] 

In  this  town  there  are  a  few  acres  of  land,  with  an  unoccupied 
factory  fully  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  goods,  within 
one-half  a  mile  of  the  railroad  station.  The  water  power  is  prac- 
tically all  utilized.  Probably  500  people  could  be  obtained  to  work 
the  entire  year.  The  manufacture  of  men's  straw  hats  would  be 
suited  to  Upton,  as  the  vacant  factory  is  fitted  for  such  business 
with  machinery  all  in  place.  Shoes,  or  any  light  manufacturing, 
would  be  better  suited  than  heavy  machine  work.  Express  is  carried 
on  the  electric  railway,  while  all  freight  is  shipped  at  night  from 
two  stations  on  the  Grafton  &  Upton  R.K.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
suitable  for  canning  are  raised,  and  the  natural  products  are  plenty  of 
lumber  and  stone  and  some  sand.  The  water  supply  is  good,  although 
there  is  no  system  of  public  works.  Only  private  light  plants  are 
yet  in  the  town,  but  a  franchise  has  been  taken  out  by  a  company  in 
an  adjoining  town,  which  promises  to  be  in  operation  soon.  Upton, 
although  not  a  summer  resort,  could  be  made  one.  Possibly  25 
persons  were  accommodated  last  season  in  private  houses. 

Uxbridge. 

[Worcester  County.  Popalation,  3,876.  Station  at  South  Uxhridge  on  Midland 
Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  via  Providence  Division, 42  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  1  hour  22  minutes  —  single  fare  $1.06 — one  train  daily  each  way;  also  on 
Worcester  Division  of  N.  Y .,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.B.  Earle  &  Prew's  Express.  Villages : 
Calumet,  Elmdale,  Hecla,  Linwood,  North  Uxbridge,  Rivulet,  South  Uxbridge, 
Uxbridge,  Wheelocksville.  Post  offices:  Linwood,  North  Uxbridge,  Uxbridge. 
B.B.  stations:  South  Uxbridge,  Uxbridge.] 

There  are  probably  400  or  500  acres  of  land  in  this  town  suitable 
for  business  or  manufacturing  purposes.  Much  of  it  is  adjacent  to 
the  railroad,  and  none  of  it  more  than  one  mile  away.  There  is 
already  1,000  horse-power  of  water  utilized,  and  probably  200  or  300 
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horse-power  more  that  coald  be  ased.  Machine  basiness,  or  any 
kind  of  manufactaring,  is  adapted  to  Uxbridge,  and  plenty  of  help 
coold  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  are  two  idle  manu- 
factaring plants  in  town.  The  two  divisions  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  afford  excellent  freight  facilities  at  the 
different  stations.  There  are  two  electric  roads  in  the  town,  one 
running  the  entire  length.  The  electric  light  and  power  plant  is 
one  of  the  best.  Raw  materials,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  are 
not  raised,  but  the  natural  products  supplied  are  clay,  sand,  and  some 
lumber.  The  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses is  unlimited.  Uxbridge  has  one  large  hotel  which  is  patronized 
to  some  extent  by  summer  guests.  There  are  also  quite  a  number  of 
boarding  houses  which  could  accommodate  many  people. 

Wales. 

[Hampden  County.  Population,  645.  Beached  by  stage  from  Palmer  (10 
miles) .    Amerioan  Express.    Post  office  at  Wales.] 

In  this  town  there  is  considerable  land  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes.  Lumber  is  plentiful,  and  any  industry  which 
could  use  it  would  do  well.  The  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  is 
also  suited  to  the  town,  as  there  is  an  amount  of  skilled  labor  for 
that  purpose.  Sites  could  be  purchased  very  cheaply,  and  there  are 
tenements  enough  for  quite  a  number  of  families.  Probably  150  per- 
sons could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  is  about  240 
horse-power  of  water  not  utilized,  divided  into  four  falls.  Wales 
has  no  water  supply  for  household  use,  except  fine  wells,  but  there  is 
plenty  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  not 
raised  to  any  extent.  The  town  has  no  electric  road  service  as 
yet,  but  is  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  route  of  the  Hartford  & 
Worcester  Street  Railway.  It  has  neither  electric  light  nor  gas 
plants.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  make  Wales  a  summer 
resort,  but  there  are  three  boarding  houses  and  one  hotel  which 
could  accommodate  between  40  and  50  persons.  Probably  20  or 
25  were  accommodated  last  summer. 

Walpole. 

[Norfolk  County.  Population,  4,003.  Midland  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.R.,  19  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  61  minutes ~ single  fare  48  cents,  6  rides  Sl'60, 
00  rides  $12.60 — 6  trains  to  and  6  trains  from  the  town ;  also  Providence  Division 
of  N.  T.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  — 3  trains  to  and  6  trains  from  the  town.  Expresses: 
Adams,  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch,  Winslow.  Villages:  Allenville,  East 
Walpole,  Plimptonville,  Sharon  Comer,  South  Walpole,  Walpole,  Walpole  Centre, 
Walpole  Junction.  Post  oflSces :  East  Walpole,  South  Walpole,  Walpole  (B.  F.  D.) . 
B.B.  stations:  East  Walpole,  Morrill's,  PHmptonville,  South  Walpole,  Walpole, 
Walpole  Centre,  Walpole  Junction,  West  Walpole.] 
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In  this  town  there  are  100  acres  of  land  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  railroad,  suitable  for  business  or  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  has  several  stations  which 
afford  excellent  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight. 
There  are  two  supplies  of  water  power  not  yet  utilized,  from  15  to 
40  horse-power  each.  Raw  materials  are  not  raised  veiy  extensively, 
but  lumber,  sandj  and  peat  are  produced.  Machinery,  paper,  and 
leather  industries  would  be  well  suited  to  the  town,  but  most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  already  employed.  There  is  one  unoccupied  manu- 
facturing plant  known  as  the  '*  Morey  privilege."  The  water  supply 
for  domestic  purposes  is  good,  and  the  town  is  provided  with  electric 
light  plants  and  electric  railways.  From  50  to  100  guests  are  accom- 
modated during  the  summer  season*  This  town,  which  is  situated  five 
miles  from  Sharon,  is  considered  quite  a  health  resort.  There  is  an 
organization  of  business  and  professional  men  which  looks  after  new 
enterprises,  etc.,  for  the  town. 

Ware. 

[Hampshire  Goanty.  Population ,  8,593.  Central  Massachusetts  B.B.  via  Sonth- 
em  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  75  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  2  hoars  48  minutes — 
single  fare  $1.48, 10  rides  $13.80,  50  rides  $62.25—4  trains  daily  each  way;  also 
Ware  Biver  Branch  of  B.  &  A.  B.B.  Expresses:  American,  Boston  &  Springfield 
Despatch  (freight) .  Villages  and  railroad  stations :  Ware,  West  Ware.  Post  office 
at  Ware  (B.  F.  D.).] 

In  this  town  there  are  several  acres  of  land  near  the  railroad  suitable 
for  business  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Boston  <&  Albany  and 
Central  Massachusetts  railroads  furnish  good  facilities  for  the  receipt 
and  shipment  of  freight.  All  of  the  developed  water  power  is  utilized, 
but  the  Ware  River  furnishes  great  possibilities  for  development. 
The  water  supply  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  veiy 
good.  Raw  materials  are  not  raised,  and  the  only  natural  products 
supplied  are  sand  and  lumber.  Help  could  be  secured  to  work  the 
entire  year.  There  are  probably  4,000  operatives  employed  in  this 
town,  and  any  business  requiring  male  help  ought  to  be  successful. 
Ware  is  not  a  summer  resort,  but  has  four  good  hotels.  The  town  is 
supplied  with  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  also  with  electric  railways. 

Warren, 

[Worcester  Goanty.  Population,  4,300.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  73  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  2  hours  17  minutes—  single  fare  $1.65, 10  rides  $14.85—5  trains  to  and  6  trains 
from  the  town.  American  Express.  Villages:  Lower  Village,  Warren,  West 
Warren.    Post  offices  and  railroad  stations:  Warren,  West  Warren.] 

This  town  has  two  stations  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  which 
furnish  good  freight  facilities.     It  has  a  supply  of  water  power,  also 
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water  for  household  and  business  purposes.  There  are  neither  gas 
nor  electric  light  plants,  but  there  is  an  electric  railway.  Raw  ma- 
terials suitable  for  canning  are  not  supplied,  but  natural  products, 
such  as  clay,  sand,  and  lumber,  are  produced.  There  are  two  un- 
occupied manufacturing  plants  in  the  town. 

Warwick. 

[Franklin  County.  Population,  627.  Beached  by  stage  from  Orange  (8  milee). 
National  Express.    Post  office  at  Warwick.] 

There  is  plenty  of  land  in  this  town,  from  one  to  six  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad,  suitable  for  manufacturing  and  business  purposes. 
There  are  also  several  abandoned  saw  mills  with  40  or  50  horse-power 
each.  Box  making  seems  to  be  suited  to  the  town,  and  about  50 
people  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  is  a  good 
water  supply  for  household  use.  Fruits  and  berries  are  raised  that 
could  be  used  for  canning,  and  clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber,  etc.,  are 
also  produced.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no 
electric  railways.  Warwick  has  one  hotel,  but  of  the  75  or  more  per- 
sons who  were  in  this  town  last  season,  almost  all  of  them  rent  or 
own  houses. 

Washington. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  339.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  138  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  4  hours  01  minutes— single  fare  83.11, 10  rides  827.99—4  trains  daily  each 
way.  American  Express.  Villages:  Washington,  Washington  City.  Post  office 
and  railroad  station  at  Washington.] 

This  town  contains  150  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  business  or  manu- 
facturing purposes,  part  of  which  adjoins  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R. 
station.  There  are  good  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  freight  either 
on  the  Boston  &  Albany  or  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
railroads.  The  manufacture  of  brick,  glass,  and  wooden  goods, 
such  as  toys  and  tool  handles,  are  industries  best  suited  to  the  town. 
There  is  some  water  power  not  yet  utilized,  from  500  to  1,000  horse- 
power. Plenty  of  help  could  be  found  in  adjacent  towns.  Wash- 
ington could  be  made  a  prosperous  small  fruit-growing  town.  Clay, 
sand,  and  peat  are  the  natural  products  supplied.  The  water  supply 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  fairly  good.  There  are 
no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  railways.  Washington 
is  quite  a  popular  summer  resort.  There  are  two  boaixling  houses 
which  accommodate  32  guests. 

Watertown. 

[Middlesex  Coanty.  Population,  11,202.  Fitchhorg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  R.B., 
Smiles  from  Boston— time,  26  minntes— single  fare  12  cents,  25  rides  S2.19— 17 
trains  to  and  20  trains  from  the  town.    Bxpresses:  National,  Critohett,  Emerson 
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Ex.  Co.,  Fahey,  Foley,  Kenney,  Merchants,  Nally  &  Son.  Villages:  Arsenal, 
Bemis,  Bast  Watertown,  Mount  Anbom,  Union  Market,  Watertown.  Post  offices: 
Mount  Auburn,  Watertown.  B.B.  stations:  Bemis,  East  Watertown,  Mount 
Auburn,  Union  Marlcet,  Watertown,  West  Watertown.] 

There  are  400  acres  of  land  in  this  town,  suitable  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  but  now  used  for  market  gardening.  About  800  acres 
are  within  one-half  a  mile  of  the  railroad,  and  100  acres  are  on  the 
line  of  the  railroad.  Both  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  and  the  Boston 
&  Albany  R.R.,  which  is  within  one-half  a  mile  of  the  centre  of  the 
town,  furnish  good  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight. 
Help  can  be  readily  obtained,  although  there  are  no  persons  in  Water- 
town  who  cannot  at  the  present  time  find  employment  if  they  so  desire. 
The  town  has  no  special  advantages  to  offer  for  any  particular  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  suitable  for  a  summer  resort.  Vegetables  are  raised 
which  might  be  used  for  canning,  but  there  are  no  natural  products, 
such  as  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber,  supplied.  There  is  a  good  sup- 
ply of  water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  a  small 
amount  of  water  power,  probably  100  horse-power,  part  of  which  is 
now  used.  Watertown  is  supplied  with  gas  and  electric  light  plants, 
and  an  electric  road  runs  through  the  town. 

Wayland* 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  2,216.  Central  Massachusetts  B.B.  via  South- 
em  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.R.,  17  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  43  minutes — single 
fare  31  cents,  10  rides  $2.80,  60  rides  911.20  — 12  trains  to  and  11  trains  from  the 
town.  American  Express.  Villages  and  post  offices:  Cochituate,Wayland.  B.R. 
stations:  Tower  Hill,  Wayland.] 

In  this  town  there  are  about  20  acres  of  land  suitable  for  business 
or  manufacturing  purposes;  10  acres  are  in  the  village  of  Wayland 
near  the  Boston  &  Maine  H.R.,  and  the  other  10  acres  are  in  Co- 
chituate  Village,  three  miles  from  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  at 
Natick.  The  freight  facilities  at  Wayland  are  good.  Canneries  and 
creameries  are  well  suited  to  Wayland  Village,  while  shoe  factories, 
or  any  other  manufacturing  industry,  would  be  suited  to  Ck)chituate 
Village.  Help  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  is 
one  small  unoccupied  shoe  plant  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  town. 
Wayland  is  supplied  with  sand,  peat,  and  a  limited  quantity  of 
lumber,  and  raw  materials  suitable  for  canning  are  raised  in  abun- 
dance. There  is  no  available  water  power,  and  in  Wayland  Village 
there  is  no  water  supply  for  domestic  purposes,  but  at  Cochituate 
Village  the  water  supply  is  good.  The  town  is  lighted  by  electricity 
supplied  by  out-of-town  plants,  and  has  electric  railways  connecting 
with  adjacent  towns.  Wayland  is  an  excellent  place  for  a  summer 
resort.     At  present  there  is  only  one  small  hotel,  but  by  the  erection 
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of  a  large  hotel,  boarding  houses,  or  sammer  cottages,  for  which 
there  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand,  this  town  could  be  made  an 
ideal  summer  resort. 

Webster, 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  9,9M.  Proyidenoe  Division  of  N.  Y.»  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  59  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  2  hours  16  minutes  —  single  fare  $1. 40, 6  rides 
$6.40 — 3  trains  to  and  4  trains  from  tlie  town ;  also  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  62  miles  from 
Boston— time,  2  hours  28  minutes— single  fare  $1.40,  10  rides  $12.60—4  trains 
daily  each  way.  Adams  Express.  Villages:  Bast  Village,  North  Village,  South 
Village,  Webster,  Webster  Gore.  Post  office  at  Webster.  B.B.  stations:  Bates 
Grossing,  Beacon  Park,  East  Webster,  North  Webster,  Point  Pleasant,  Webster, 
Webster  Mills.] 

The  water  power  in  this  town  is  all  utilized,  but  there  are  20  acres 
of  land  beside  the  railroad  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business 
purposes.  The  Boston  &  Albany  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  railroads  run  through  the  town,  giving  the  best  of 
freight  facilities.  Almost  any  kind  of  business  would  do  well  in 
Webster,  and  500  persons  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year. 
There  are  three  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants.  This  town  has 
the  best  water  supply  for  household  purposes  in  the  State.  Sand  and 
lumber  are  produced,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  raised  to  a  limited 
extent.  Webster  is  supplied  with  both  gas  and  electric  light  plants 
and  an  electric  railway.  It  is  a  summer  resort  containing  Lake  Cliau- 
bunagungamaug,  the  largest  in  the  State.  About  1,000  persons  can 
be  accommodated  at  the  lake  resort  in  cottages,  etc.,  during  the 
summer  months.  There  are  also  four  hotels  and  several  boarding 
houses. 

Wellesley. 

[Norfolk  County.  Population,  6,185.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  15  miles  from  Boston — time, 
35  minutes— single  fare  30  cents,  10  rides  $2.70,  25  rides  $3.44  —  24  trains  to  and  22 
trains  from  the  town.  Expresses:  Adams,  American,  Bailey,  Mcintosh,  Warren. 
Villages:  Bostonville,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Unionville,  Wellesley,  Wellesley 
Farms,  Wellesley  Hills.  Post  offices:  Wellesley  (B.  F.  D.),  Wellesley  Farms, 
Wellesley  Hills  (B.  F.  D.).  B.B.  stations:  Lake  Crossing,  Wellesley,  Wellesley 
Farms,  Wellesley  Hills.] 

In  this  town  there  is  very  little  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  or 
business  purposes,  and  the  water  power  is  all  utilized.  Wellesley  is 
best  fitted  for  a  residential  town,  but  there  are  about  100  persons 
who  would  like  work  the  year  round.  The  Boston  &  Albany  R.R. 
has  four  stations  in  the  town,  two  of  them  having  freight  houses. 
There  are  no  natural  products,  and  no  raw  materials  are  raised. 
The  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  good. 
Wellesley  is  supplied  with  both  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  and  also 
with  electric  railways.  Perhaps  100  visitors  are  here  during  the 
summer,  but  from  100  to  200  persons  could  easily  be  accommodated. 
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Wendell. 

[Fnnklin  Gooiity.  Popalation,  480.  Fitchborg  Diyislon  of  B.  &  M.  B.B.,  80 
miles  from  Boston — time,  3  hours  14  minutes— single  fare  92.20—6  trains  to  and 
4  trains  from  the  town.  National  Express.  Villages:  Farley,  Lock's  Village, 
Wendell  Centre,  Wendell  Depot.  Post  offices:  Look's  Village,  Wendell,  Wendell 
Depot.    B.B.  stations:  Farley,  Wendell.] 

In  this  town  there  is  all  the  lapd  needed  for  manufacturing  or 
business  purposes  located  near  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  There  are 
two  stations  in  the  town,  Wendell  and  Farley,  which  afford  good 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  freight.  Any  manufacturing  busi- 
ness using  water  power  is  suited  to  Wendell,  as  there  are  three  good 
privileges  near  the  railroad,  and  500  persons  could  be  secured  to  work 
the  entire  year.  Fruits  and  vegetables  suitable  for  canning  are  raised, 
and  lumber  is  produced.  There  is  also  a  good  supply  of  water  for 
household  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Orange  electric  light 
plant  is  at  Wendell  Depot.  There  are  no  electric  railways.  Wendell 
is  well  located  for  a  summer  resort,  and  each  year  there  are  a  few 
people  who  avail  themselves  of  the  pure  air  and  fine  views,  and  are 
accommodated  at  farmhouses.  The  number  of  visitors  increases 
each  year. 

Westborough. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  5,402.  B.  &  A.  B.B.,  32  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  1  hour  3  minutes— single  fare  72  cents,  10  rides  $6.48  —  11  trains  to  and  10 
trains  from  the  town.  Adams  Express.  Post  office  and  railroad  station  at  West- 
horough  (B.F.  D.).] 

In  this  town  there  are  two  stnps  of  land  containing  15  acres, 
which  join  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  and  are  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  There  is  no  water  power,  but  a  good  water 
supply  is  furnished  by  the  town  for  domestic  and  business  purposes, 
being  drawn  from  a  reservoir  about  two  miles  by  gravitation.  If  a 
straw  hat  or  shoe  factoiy  were  established  in  the  town,  an  abun- 
dance of  help  could  be  obtained,  and  there  are  several  idle  factories 
for  those  industries.  Clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber  are  produced. 
Thei*e  is  an  electric  light  plant,  and  several  lines  of  electric  railways. 
Westborough  is  pleasantly  situated  for  a  summer  resort,  being  con- 
venient to  Boston  or  Worcester.  It  has  five  or  six  farmhouses 
and  three  hotels  for  summer  boarders.  About  200  people  could  be 
accommodated. 

West  Boylston. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  1,571.  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Portland  Diyi- 
sionof  B.  &  M.  B.B. ;  also  Central  Massachusetts  R.B.  via  Southern  Division  of 
B.  &  M.  B.B.,  station  at  Oakdale,  42  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  27  minutes — 
single  fare  79  cents,  10  rides  $7.40,  00  rides  $33.70  —  4  trains  daily  each  way. 
American  Express.  Villages:  Oakdale,  Wariield's  Village,  West  Boylston.  Poet 
offices  and  railroad  stations:  Oakdale,  West  Boylston.] 
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In  this  town  there  are  100  acres  of  land  two  miles  from  the  rail- 
road station,  and  10  acres  near  the  Oakdale  station,  the  freight 
facilities  being  good.  Chair  manufacturing  would  be  suited  to  the 
town,  or  any  other  industry  which  would  not  be  objectionable  to  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board.  At  least  100  people  could  be  secured  to 
work  the  entire  year.  There  is  no  water  power,  but  the  water  supply 
for  household  purposes  is  good.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  that 
could  be  used  for  canning,  and  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber  are  sup- 
plied. There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants  in  West  Boylston ; 
neither  is  there  an  electric  road,  although  there  is  to  be  one  in  the 
near  future.  About  150  people  are  accommodated  every  season  in 
boarding  houses. 

Went  Brookfield. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  1,384.  B.  &  A.  R.R.,  70  miles  from  Boston  — 
time,  2  hours  5  minutes — single  fare  S1'M>  10  rides  914.22—7  trains  to  and  6  trains 
from  the  town.  American  Express.  Post  office  and  railroad  station  at  West 
Brookfield.] 

In  this  town  there  is  a  large  tract  of  level  land  near  the  railroad 
suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  There  is  very 
little  available  water -power,  but  a  good  supply  of  water  for  house- 
hold and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  freight  facilitied  are  the  best, 
but  there  is  very  little  help  to  be  secured  as  the  people  are  nearly  all 
employed.  If  a  cannery  were  started,  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be 
supplied.  Sand  and  peat  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  some 
lumber.  There  are  two  lines  of  electric  roads,  but  no  gas  or  electric 
light  plants.  West  Brookfield  has  two  hotels  with  accommodations 
for  about  50  people. 

Westfield. 

[Hampden  County.  Population,  13,609.  B.  &  A.  B.R.,  108  miles  from  Boston  ^ 
time,  3  hours  27  minutes ~  single  fare  $2.43, 10  rides  $21.87 — 9  trains  to  and  8  trains 
from  the  town ;  also  Northampton  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.B.  Expresses: 
American,  Boston  &  Springfield  Despatch  (freight).  Villages:  East  Farms, 
Little  Biver,  Middle  Farms,  Mundale,  Pochassic,  Springdale,  Westfield,  Wyben. 
Post  offices:  Mundale,  Westfield  (B.  F.  D.).  B.B.  stations:  Brick  Yard,  West- 
field.] 

In  this  town,  situated  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  there  are  100 
acres  or  more  of  land  suitable  for  business  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Boston  & 
Albany  railroads,  with  branch  spur  tracks,  afford  excellent  facilities  for 
the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water 
power  not  yet  utilized,  besides  two  good  systems  of  water  supply  for 
household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  with  storage  reservoirs.  Raw 
materials  suitable  for  canning  are  not  raised,  but  natural  products, 
such  as  clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber,  etc.,  are  produced.     Any  manu- 
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facturing  businesB  would  be  suited  to  the  town,  and  500  persons  or 
more  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  The  town  is  supplied 
with  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  and  electric  railways  connect  with 
adjoining  cities  and  towns.  There  are  many  beautiful  locations  in 
Westfield,  and  it  could  be  made  a  very  enjoyable  summer  resort. 
Three  hotels  and  many  private  families  furnish  accommodations  for 
summer  guests.    About  500  people  could  be  accommodated. 

Westford. 

[Middlesex  Connty.  Population,  2,413.  Southern  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
36  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hour  30  minutes  —  single  fare  81  cents,  50  rides 
927.60 — 4  trains  daily  each  way.  American  Express.  Villages:  Brookside,  Gold 
Spring,  Forge  Village,  Oraniteville,  Nashoba,  Parkeryille,  Pine  Bidge,  Westford, 
Westford  Comer,  West  Oraniteville.  Post  offices:  Gold  Spring,  Forge  Village, 
Graniteyille,  Kashoba,  Westford  (B.  F.  D.).  B.B.  stations:  Brookside,  Bast 
Littleton,  Forge  Village,  Oraniteville,  Pine  Bidge,  Westford,  West  Oraniteville.] 

In  one  part  of  this  town  there  are  three  carpet  warp  mills,  one 
machine  shop  manufacturing  woolen  machinery,  one  saw  and  grist 
mill,  and  several  granite  quarries.  In  the  other  part,  the  people  farm 
and  raise  fruit.  Stony  Brook  furnishes  a  good  supply  of  water  power, 
and  the  stations  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  give  ample  facilities  for 
the  shipment  of  freight.  All  available  help  in  Westford  is  employed. 
Fruit  growing,  manufacturing,  and  quarrying  are  well  suited  to  the 
town.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  that  could  be  used  for 
canning,  and  lumber  and  granite  are  the  natural  products  supplied. 
There  is  not  a  good  supply  of  water  for  household  and  manufac- 
turing purposes.  The  town  has  no  electric  light  or  gas  plants, 
and  no  electric  railways.  As  there  are  no  hotels,  very  few  summer 
boarders  are  accommodated. 

Westhaiupton. 

[Hampshire  Gounty.  Population,  466.  90  miles  from  Boston  and  8  miles  from 
Northampton  by  stage.  Expresses:  Adams,  American,  Boston  &  Springfield 
Despatch.    Villages:  Londville,  Westhampton.    Post  oflQce  at  Westhampton.] 

In  this  town  there  are  50  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  business  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  located  three  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad. 
The  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  freight  are  fair.  The  water  supply 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  good,  and  almost  any 
amount  of  water  power  can  be  supplied.  Woodworking  and  fruit 
canning  are  industries  well  suited  to  Westhampton,  and  about  400 
persons  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  is  one 
unoccupied  manufacturing  plant  which  is  fitted  with  woodworking 
machinery.     Natural  products,  such  as  clay,  sand,  peat,  and  lumber, 
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are  produced,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised.  The  town  has 
neither  gas  nor  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric  road  connects 
with  other  towns.  It  could  be  made  a  fine  summer  resort,  but  is 
not  one  at  present. 

Westminster. 

[Worcester  County.  Population,  1,348.  Fitchbnrg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
66  miles  from  Boston  — time,  1  hour  67  minutes — single  fare  91.29—6  trains  to 
and  6  trains  from  the  town.  National  Express.  Villages:  North  Common,  South 
Westminster,  Wachusett  Park,  Westminster,  Westminster  Centre,  Westminster 
Depot,  Whitmanville.  Post  offices:  Westminster  (B.  F.  D.),  Westminster  Depot. 
Bailroad  station  at  Westminster.] 

In  this  town  there  is  considerable  land  within  one*half  a  mile  of  the 
railroad,  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  There 
are  no  large  water  powers  available,  but  several  small  ones  are  not 
utilized.  Plenty  of  help  could  be  obtained  in  this  vicinity  to  work 
the  entire  year.  Chairs,  boxes,  paper,  shoes,  canning,  brick,  woolen, 
or  cotton  are  industries  suited  to  Westminster,  and  the  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  could  be  enlarged.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
are  supplied  suitable  for  canning,  and  clay,  sand,  and  lumber  are  pro- 
duced. There  is  a  good  water  supply,  but  no  gas  or  electric  light 
plants.  Westminster  is  a  natural  summer  resort,  equal  to  any  in 
the  State.  It  has  an  electric  car  line  which  connects  with  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  There  are  no  large  hotels  at  present  for  summer 
guests,  but  good  locations  may  be  secured  on  reasonable  terms.  About 
800  persons  were  accommodated  last  season.  The  town  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  pure  air  and  the  long  lives  of  its  inhabitants. 

West  Newbury. 

[Essex  County.  Population,  1,400.  Beached  by  electric  street  railway  from 
Haverhill,  Oroyeland,  and  Newburyport.  Expresses:  American,  Oakes,  Bowell, 
Hale.  Villages:  First  Parish,  Second  Parish,  West  Newbury.  Post  office  at  West 
Newbury  (B.  F.  D.).] 

This  town  contains  quite  a  large  portion  of  land  on  the  main  street 
suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  but  as  the  nearest 
railroad  is  about  five  miles  distant,  the  freight  facilities  are  not  very 
good.  Comb  and  shoe  manufacturing  have  been  carried  on  success- 
fully, and  doubtless  could  be  revived,  as  there  are  many""  workmen 
skilled  in  these  industries  in  this  town.  There  is  an  idle  shoe  factory, 
and  also  an  unoccupied  plant  formerly  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
combs.  A  cannery  might  do  well  also,  as  an  unlimited  supply  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  supplied.  There  is  no  water  power, 
and  wells  are  depended  upon  for  household  use.  Plenty  of  blue  clay 
is  produced  and  some  sand.     The  town  is  not  supplied  with  gas  or 
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electric  light  plants,  but  the  street  railway  gives  good  service.  West 
Newbury  is  not  a  summer  resort,  but  could  be  made  one.  Fifty 
summer  people  were  accommodated  last  season. 

Westpopt. 

[Bristol  County.  Population,  2,867.  Fall  Biyer  Bcanoh  of  Taunton  Diyirion 
of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.R.,  64  miles  from  Boston,  28  miles  from  Taunton,  and  8 
miles  from  Fall  Biver  or  New  Bedford.  Expresses:  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch, 
Allen  Ex.  Co.  (freight).  Villages:  Acoaxet,  Beulah,  Central  Village,  Horseneck, 
North  Westport,  South  Westport,  Westport,  Westport  Factory  Village,  Westport 
Harbor,  Westport  Point.  Post  offices :  Acoaxet,  Central  Village,  North  Westport 
(B.  F.  D ) ,  South  Westport  (E.  F.  D.) ,  Westport  (B.  F.  D.) ,  Westport  Point. 
B.B.  stations:  Hemlock,  North  Westport,  Westport  Factory.] 

There  are  50  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business 
purposes  within  one-half  a  mile  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  R.R.  The  three  railroad  stations  situated  in  this  town  fur- 
nish good  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  freight.  Raw  materials,  such 
as  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  etc.,  could  be  supplied  if  a  cannery  should 
be  established,  and  plenty  of  help  could  be  secured  to  work  the 
entire  year.  There  is  a  good  water  supply  for  household  and  manu- 
facturing purposes,  but  no  water  power.  Westport  produces  plenty 
of  sand  and  a  small  amount  of  clay,  peat,  and  oak  and  spruce  lumber. 
An  electric  railway  connects  this  town  with  adjoining  cities  and  towns, 
but  there  are  no  electric  light  or  gas  plants  as  yet.  Westport  is  quite 
a  summer  resort,  and  has  a  number  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
About  2,000  people  can  be  accommodated. 

West  Stockbridge. 

[Berkshire  County.  Population,  1,023.  Berkshire  Division  ofN.Y.,N.H.  ft  H. 
B.B.,  165  miles  from  Boston,  11  miles  from  Pittsfleld ;  also  State  Line  station  on 
B.  &  A.  R.B.,  162  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  5  hours  38  minutes— single  fare  $3.65, 
10  rides  $32.85 — 6  trains  to  and  3  trains  from  the  town .  Adams  Express.  Villages : 
Rockdale  Mills,  State' Line,  West  Stockbridge*  West  Stockbridge  Centre,  Wil- 
liamsville.  Post  offices :  Bockdale  Mills,  State  Line  (B.  F.  D.) ,  West  Stockbridge 
(B.  F.  D.).    B.B.  stations:  State  Line,  West  Stockbridge.] 

In  this  town  there  are  several  lots  of  land  suitable  for  business  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  including  10  acres  on  the  Berkshire  Division 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  and  two  sites  of  10 
acres  each  on  a  graded  switch  without  rails.  The  freight  facilities 
are  very  good.  There  are  two  water  power  locations  of  10  and  26 
horse-power,  respectively.  West  Stockbridge  has  an  especially  good 
clay  bed,  and  is  also  supplied  with  sand,  peat,  and  lumber.  There 
is  a  fair  supply  of  water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
Raw  materials  are  raised  which  could  be  used  for  canning.  There 
are  several  industries  which  are  adapted  to  this  town,  such  as  the 
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manufacture  of  cereals,  shirts,  or  any  other  industry  employing 
skilled  workmen.  West  Stockbridge  is  not  a  summer  resort,  but  has 
prospects  of  becoming  one  soon.  There  is  one  small  hotel  and 
several  boarding  houses,  but  the  renting  of  cottages  for  the  summer 
months  is  especially  desired.  No  electric  railways,  and  no  gas  or 
electric  light  plants  are  found  in  this  town.  West  Stockbridge  offers 
free  to  any  manufacturer  who  will  locate  in  the  town  two  sites  con- 
taining 10  and  23  acres,  respectively.  Water  power  is  included  with 
the  10-acre  site.  There  is  also  a  marble  quarry  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad  to  rent,  and  any  person  establishing  a  job  printing  office  will 
receive  one  year's  rent  free. 

West  Tisbupy. 

[Dukes  Goanty.  PopnlatiOD,  4B1.  8  miles  from  Edgartown  and  7  miles  from 
Vineyard  Haven  by  stage.  New  York  8c  Boston  Despatch  Express.  Villages: 
Lambert's  Cove,  North  Tisbnry,  West  Tisbury.  Post  offices:  North  Tisbury,  West 
Tisbury.] 

This  town  has  at  least  1,000  acres  of  land  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing or  business  purposes,  but  the  water  power  is  small  and  the 
only  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  freight  are  the  steamboats, 
seven  miles  distant.  Help  is  very  scarce ;  none  could  be  depended 
upon  for  any  length  of  time.  Some  clay  and  sand  are  produced, 
but  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  raised.  The  water  for  household 
and  manufacturing  purposes  is  good.  The  town  is  not  supplied 
with  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  has  no  electric  railway.  West 
Tisbury  is  an  especially  healthy  town  and  capable  of  being  made  a 
delightful  summer  resort,  but  there  are  no  hotels,  and  only  two  board- 
ing houses  which  accommodate  possibly  30  persons  in  all. 

Weymouth. 

[Norfolk  Goanty.  Population,  11»685.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,N.H.  &H. 
B.R.,  12  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  31  minutes — single  fare  26  cents,  5  rides  $1.10 — 
18  trains  daily  each  way.  Expresses:  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch,  Baker  &  Co.. 
Bourk.  Villages:  East  Weymouth,  North  Weymouth,  South  Weymouth,  Wey- 
mouth, Weymouth  Heights.  Local  names  or  sections:  Nash,  Porter.  Post  offices: 
East  Weymouth,  North  Weymouth,  South  Weymouth,  Weymouth.  B.R. stations: 
East  Weymouth,  South  Weymouth,  Weymouth,  Weymouth  Heights.] 

In  this  town  there  are  600  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes,  located  from  one-quarter  to  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  railroad.  Four  stations  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  R.R.  give  excellent  shipping  facilities  to  all  points.  There 
is  a  good  supply  of  water  power,  about  100  horse-power  being  avail- 
able six  months  in  the  year  when  water  is  not  needed  for  the  water 
works.     Over  50  different  industries  are  in  operation  in  Weymouth, 
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manufacturiDg  being  best  suited  to  the  town,  and  probably  400  per- 
sons could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  There  are  four  un- 
occupied manufacturing  plants  formerly  used  for  shoe  factories.  If 
there  were  a  demand,  vegetables  suitable  for  canning  could  be  raised 
extensively.  Clay  and  sand  are  also  produced .  Weymouth  has  a  good 
supply  of  water  of  excellent  quality  for  household  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  town  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  and  is 
connected  with  all  neighboring  towns  by  a  good  service  of  electric  rail- 
ways. About  250  summer  visitors  are  accommodated.  Two  hotels 
accommodate  about  150  persons,  while  many  reside  in  cottages  along 
the  seashore. 

Whately. 

[Franklin  Goonty.  Population,  822.  110  miles  from  Boston,  10  miles  from 
Greenfield,  and  10  miles  from  Northampton  on  Connecticut  &  Passumpsic  Division 
of  B.  &  M.  B.R. ;  also  Northampton  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.R.  Ex- 
presses:  Adams,  American.  Villages:  East  Whately,  West  Whately,  Whately. 
Post  offices  and  railroad  stations :  East  Whately,  Whately.  ] 

Near  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford railroads,  which  run  through  this  town  from  North  to  South,  there 
are  about  9,000  acres  of  land  which  could  be  used  for  business  or  man- 
ufacturing purposes.  There  are  two  railroad  stations  which  furnish 
good  freight  facilities.  Within  the  last  five  years  Whately  has  been 
deprived  of  its  water  power,  the  legislature  having  granted  special 
favors  to  the  city  of  Northampton  and  the  town  of  Deerfield,  whereby 
they  have  the  use  of  two  of  this  town's  best  water  powers,  West 
Brook  and  Roaring  Brook,  respectively.  Any  business  which  could 
use  steam  power  would  thrive,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  people 
could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  Whately  produces  a  great 
many  apples,  and  tobacco  and  onions  are  cultivated.  The  town  is 
also  supplied  with  some  clay  and  lumber.  There  is  a  fair  supply  of 
water  for  household  purposes.  The  town  is  not  supplied  with  gas 
or  electric  light  plants,  but  an  electric  railway  connects  with  North- 
ampton and  Greenfield.  It  is  a  delightful  summer  resort,  and  has  two 
hotels  and  a  number  of  private  families  which  accommodate  guests. 

Wliitnian. 

[Plymouth  County.  Population,  6,620.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  R.R.,  21  miles  from  Boston — time,  50  minutes  —  single  fare  60  cents,  6  rides 
$2.26  — 16  trains  to  and  19  trains  from  the  town.  New  York  &  Boston  Despatch 
Bzpress.  Villages:  Auhurnville,  East  Whitman,  Whitman.  Post  offices:  East 
Whitman,  Whitman  (R.  F.  D.).    R.B.  stations:  Washington  Street,  Whitman.] 

In  this  town  there  is  plenty  of  vacant  land  near  the  railroad,  suitable 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  where  buildings  could  be  erected  and 
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side  tracks  ran  into  factory  yards.  Whitman  furnishes  excellent 
facilities  for  shipping  freight  to  Boston  or  New  York  direct.  Boots 
and  shoes,  tacks,  nails,  eyelets,  wooden  and  paper  boxes,  and  high 
class  machine  works  are  industries  suited  to  Whitman,  and  plenty  of 
skilled  mechanics  are  available  from  this  and  adjacent  towns.  No 
raw  materials  for  canning  are  raised,  and  there  are  no  natural  prod- 
ucts supplied.  ^*'  Silver  Lake,"  the  water  supply,  is  second  to  none. 
Whitman  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant  and  electric  rail- 
ways, four  lines  connecting  with  all  surrounding  towns.  This  town 
is  not  a  summer  resort. 

Williamsbarg. 

[Hampshire  Goanty.  Population,  1,913.  8  miles  from  Northampton  on  North- 
ampton Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.R.  Expresses:  Adams,  American,  Boston 
&  Springfield  Despatch.  Villages,  post  offices,  and  railroad  stations:  Haydenville 
(R.  F.  D.),  Williamsburg  (B.  F.  D.).] 

In  this  town  there  is  land  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business 
purposes  located  the  entire  length  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  R.R.  and  as  far  inland  as  spur  tracks  can  be  extended. 
The  facilities  are  good  for  receiving  and  shipping  freight.  There  are 
two  or  three  small  water  powers  which  could  be  improved  from  15  to 
50  horse-power.  Wood  turning,  machine  tools,  and  specialties,  or 
any  business  calling  for  skilled  mechanics,  would  be  suited  to  the 
town,  and  help  could  be  secured  from  adjacent  towns.  Lumber  is 
produced,  and  vegetables  and  fruits,  suitable  for  canning,  are  raised. 
The  water  supply  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  the 
best  in  the  State.  Williamsburg  is  supplied  with  electric  railways 
and  has  an  electric  light  plant,  but  no  gas.  It  is  quite  a  summer 
resort  having  two  hotels  and  several  boarding  houses,  which  accommo- 
date from  50  to  75  persons. 

Williaiustown. 

[Berkshire  Goanty.  Population,  4,424.  Fitchburg  Diyision  of  B.  &  M.  B.R., 
148  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  5  hours  4  minutes  —  single  fare  $3.71  —  8  trains  daily 
each  way.  National  Express.  Villages:  Coleyille,  Riverside,  South  Williams- 
town,  Sweet's  Corners,  White  Oaks,  Williamstown,  Williamstown  Station.  Post 
ofiSoes:  South  Williamstown,  Williamstown  (R.  F.  D.),  Williamstown  Station. 
Railroad  station  at  Williamstown  Station.] 

In  this  town  the  greater  part  of  the  land  adjoining  the  railroad  is 
suitable  for  business  or  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Boston  & 
Maine  R.R.  passes  through  the  town,  and  the  facilities  for  the  receipt 
and  shipment  of  freight  are  very  good.  Hoosac  River  and  Green 
River  furnish  water  power  for  the  manufacturing  establishments  situ- 
ated in  Williamstown,  and  there  is  also  a  good  supply  of  water  for 
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household  and  manufactariDg  purposes,  much  of  which  has  not  been 
utilized.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  suitable  for  canning,  but 
lumber  is  the  only  natural  product  and  very  little  of  that  is  produced. 
Help  could  be  secured  in  this  vicinity  to  work  the  entire  year,  or  could 
be  obtained  from  North  Adams  if  desired,  as  that  city  is  only  five  miles 
distant  and  electric  cars  run  every  half  hour.  Williamstown  is  sup- 
plied with  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  and  electric  railways  connect 
with  the  adjoining  cities  and  towns.  The  town  is  especially  well  adapted 
for  a  summer  resort,  and  has  excellent  opportunities  for  summer  hotels 
and  homes.  There  are  three  hotels  and  about  12  boarding  houses 
which  could  furnish  accommodations  for  400  guests.  Last  season 
about  250  people  visited  the  town. 

Wilmington. 

[Middlesex  County.  Population,  1,670.  Southern  DiTision  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
16  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  40  minutes  —  single  fare  34  cents,  10  rides  $2.76,60 
rides  $9.26 — 17  trains  to  and  16  trains  from  the  town;  also  Western  Division  of 
B.  &  M.  B.B.  American  Express.  Villages :  Brown's  Grossing,  Bast  VTilmington, 
North  Wilmington,  Silver  Lake,  Wilmington,  Wilmington  Centre,  Wilmington 
Junction.  Post  offices:  North  Wilmington  (R.  F.  D.),  Wilmington  (B.  F.  D.). 
B.B.  stations:  Brown's  Crossing,  North  Wilmington,  Silver  Lake,  Wilmington, 
Wilmington  Junction.] 

In  this  town  there  are  many  hundred  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  About  one-half  of  this  land  is 
accessible  from  the  different  railroads  which  traverse  the  town,  there 
being  several  stations  within  the  town  limits.  There  is  a  good  supply 
of  water  power,  together  with  the  water  supply  for  household  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  A  cannery  would  be  well  suited  to  Wil- 
mington, as  there  are  plenty  of  fruits  and  vegetables  raised  which 
could  be  used,  and  100  or  more  persons  could  be  obtained  to  work 
the  entire  year.  Natural  products,  such  as  clay,  sand,  peat,  and 
lumber,  are  produced.  There  are  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants, 
but  several  lines  of  electric  railway  are  in  operation.  Wilmington 
is  a  growing  summer  resort,  Silver  Lake  Yfting  a  great  attraction. 
There  is  one  hotel  and  about  30  cottages,  built  by  summer  residents, 
which  accommodate  more  than  150  persons. 

Winchendon. 

[Worcester  Oounty.  Population,  6,922.  Fitchburg  Division  of  B.  &  M.  B.B., 
68  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  2  hours  25  minutes  —  single  fare  $1.64  —  6  trains  daily 
each  way;  also  Ware  Biver  Branch  of  B.  &  A.  B.B.  Expresses:  National, 
Spo£ford.  Villages:  Bullardville,  Centreville,  Glenallen,  Harrisville,  Hydeyille, 
New  Boston,  Waterville,  Winchendon,  Winchendon  Centre,  Winchendon  Springs. 
Post  offices:  Waterville,  Winchendon  (B.  F.  D.),  Winchendon  Springs.  B.B. 
stations:  Waterville,  Winchendon.] 
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Winchendon  has  considerable  land  not  far  from  the  railroad  which 
is  saitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes.  The  Boston 
&  Albany  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroads  afford  good  shipping 
facilities.  There  is  a  good  water  supply  for  household  and  manu- 
facturing purposes,  and  plenty  of  water  power.  Almost  any  kind 
of  business  would  be  suited  to  the  town,  but  there  is  no  available 
help  at  present.  There  are  no  raw  materials  raised,  such  as  fruits 
and  vegetables,  but  clay,  sand,  and  lumber  are  produced.  The  town 
is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  but  there  are  no  electric 
railways  to  connect  with  other  towns.  Winchendon  has  two  hotels, 
but  is  not  a  summer  resort. 

Windsor. 

[Berkshire  Goonty.  Population,  613.  146  miles  from  BostoOi  12  miles  from 
Pittsfleld,  and  6  miles  from  Dalton  by  stage.  American  Express,  yillages  and 
post  offices :  East  Windsor,  Windsor.  ] 

This  town  produces  clay  which  makes  brick  equal  to  any  made  in 
the  world,  but  as  the  town  is  located  seven  miles  from  any  railroad, 
the  freight  facilities  are  too  poor  to  carry  on  this  industry  to  any 
extent.  Some  very  fine  soapstone  is  also  produced.  Plenty  of  help 
could  be  secured  for  any  business  locating  in  the  town,  but  a  large 
hotel  would  pay  the  greatest  dividends  after  a  few  years  of  establish- 
ment. Corn,  apples,  etc.,  suitable  for  canning,  could  be  raised  in 
abundance  if  a  cannery  were  established.  There  is  no  town  supply  of 
water,  or  any  water  power,  but  plenty  of  good  springs  for  house- 
hold use.  Windsor  has  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants  and  no  elec- 
tric railways.  It  is  one  of  the  best  towns  in  the  State  for  a  summer 
resort,  and  several  prominent  people  have  recently  erected  fine  resi- 
dences. 

Wortliington. 

[Hampshire  County.  Population,  614.  Beached  hy  stage  from  Hinsdale  (10 
miles)  and  Huntington  (16  miles),  both  on  B.  &  A.  B.B. ;  also  by  stage  from  Wil- 
liamsburg (15  miles) .  Expresses:  Adams,  American.  Villages:  Rlngville,  South 
Worthington,  West  Worthington,  Worthington,  Worthington  Centre.  Post  offices : 
Bingville,  South  Worthington,  West  Worthington,  Worthington.] 

In  this  town  there  is  a  large  amount  of  land,  suitable  for  business 
or  manufacturing  purposes,  located  from  10  to  13  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad,  where  the  freight  facilities  are  good.  Three  stations 
are  contiguous  to  the  town.  It  is  strictly  a  farming  community, 
but  woodworking  is  the  best  industry  for  the  place.  Help  is  very 
scarce,  and  during  the  harvesting  season  every  one  is  employed. 
If  there  were  a  demand,  fruits  and  vegetables  might  be  raised  in 
large  quantities  for  canning.     Quite  a  quantity  of  clay  and  lumber 
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are  produced,  and  a  small  amount  of  sand.  Worthington  has  a  good 
water  supply  for  household  purposes,  and  a  limited  supply  for  manu- 
facturing. There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  power  for  the  present 
need.  The  town  has  no  gas  or  electric  light  plants,  and  no  electric 
railways.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort,  and  with  more  and 
better  accommodations  the  summer  trade  would  increase  rapidly. 
There  is  one  hotel,  two  boarding  houses,  and  several  families  which 
receive  guests  duriug  the  summer  months.  If  there  were  one  or 
two  more  hotels  they  would  be  occupied.  About  100  can  be  accom- 
modated at  the  present  time. 

Wrentliaiii.* 

[Norfolk  County.  Popnlation,  1,428.  Piovidenoe  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
B.B.,  27  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  1  hoar  4  minntes — single  fare  61  cents,  5  rides 
92.60  —  Strains  daily  each  way.  Earle  &  Prew's  Express.  Villages:  Plainville, 
SheldonTille,  Shepardville,  West  Wrentham,  Wrentbam.  Post  offices:  Sheldon- 
yille,  West  Wrentham  (R.  F.  D.) ,  Wrentham  (B.  F.  D.) .  B.B.  stations :  Wampom, 
West  Wrentham,  Wrentham.] 

Any  amount  of  land  in  this  town  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable 
figures  for  manufacturing  or  business  purposes,  the  same  being  con- 
venient to  steam  and  electric  roads.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  R.R.  furnishes  good  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment 
of  freight.  There  is  no  public  water  supply,  and  very  little  water 
power  that  could  be  depended  upon  for  the  entire  year.  No  clay  is 
produced,  but  sand,  granite,  lumber,  and  peat  are  supplied  in  abun- 
dance. Fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  which  might  be  used  for  can- 
ning, but  manufacturing  straw  goods,  jewelry,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
confectionery  are  best  suited  to  Wrentham.  About  150  persons  could 
be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  An  electric  light  plant  is  about  to 
be  iustalled,  and  electric  railways  pass  through  the  town.  Wrentham 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  for  summer  hotel  property,  and  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  place  is  seldom  equalled.  Summer  people  come 
to  the  town  more  and  more  each  year  until  every  available  place 
is  occupied.  There  is  one  large  hotel  and  several  boarding  houses 
which  accommodate  300  people,  and  there  were  about  that  number 
who  visited  the  town  last  season. 

Yarmouth. 

[Bamstahle  County.  Popnlation,  1,422.  Plymouth  Division  of  N.  T.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  B.B.,  76  miles  from  Boston  —  time,  2  hours  38  minutes— single  fare  $1.8*,  5 
rides  38.75  —  8  trains  to  and  7  trains  from  the  town.    Expresses:  New  York  &  Bos- 

*  The  town  of  Wrentham,  in  accordance  with  Chapter  255,  Acts  of  1905,  was  divided 
into  two  towns ;  one  called  Plainyille,  the  other  retaining  the  name  of  Wrentham. 
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ton  Despatch,  Boston  &  Hyannls  (freight).  Villages:  Soath  Yarmouth,  Weir 
Village,  West  Yarmouth,  Yarmouth,  Yarmouthport.  Post  offices:  South  Yar- 
mouth, West  Yarmouth,  Yarmouth,  Yarmouthport.  B.B.  stations:  South  Yar- 
mouth, Yarmouth.] 

There  are  10  acres  of  land  in  this  town  suitable  for  manufacturing 
or  business  purposes.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R. 
runs  through  the  town,  and  if  a  new  industry  were  established  there 
could  be  plenty  of  help  obtained  in  this  vicinity.     Fruits,  vegetables,  y 

and  fish  are  abundant,  and  clay,  sand,  and  peat  are  plentiful. 
There  is  no  public  water  supply,  but  there  are  numerous  natural 
ponds  and  springs.  The  town  is  not  supplied  with  gas  or  electric 
light  plants,  neither  is  there  an  electric  road.  Three  or  four  board- 
ing houses  are  located  in  Yarmouth,  but  there  is  a  chance  for  a 
medium-sized  hotel  to  do  a  good  business ;  the  town  is  beautiful  in 
its  natural  state,  the  macadamized  roads,  shady  streets,  and  boat- 
ing and  bathing  facilities  being  a  great  attraction. 


ANALYSIS. 

We  have  presented  on  pages  158  to  269  the  answers  sent  to 
this  Bureau  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  Schedule, 
a  copy  of  which  was  given  on  page  154.  In  order  to  make  a 
presentation  of  the  information  therein  contained  which  can  be 
more  easily  grasped  than  from  a  perusal  of  the  text,  we  have 
prepared  a  series  of  tables  relating  to  the  following  subjects : 

Table  I.  Land^  Railroads^  and  Water  Power.  The  par- 
ticulars in  this  table  comprise  the  acreage  of  land  available  for 
manufacturing  purposes ;  the  number  of  railroad  stations  in 
the  town ;  distance  of  the  land  from  the  railroad  ;  and  whether 
.  there  is  water  power  not  yet  utilized. 

Table  II.  Local  Facilities.  The  information  in  this  table 
relates  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  for 
household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  whether  there  are 
gas  plants,  electric  light  plants,  or  electric  railways  in  the 
town. 

Table  III.  Raw  Materials  and  Natural  Products.  This 
table  relates  to  the  raw  materials  and  natural  products  supplied 
by  the  town. 

Table  IV.  Idle  Workshops  and  Factories.  In  this  table 
is  given  the  number  of  establishments  idle  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation,  and  the  kind  of  business  last  carried  on  in  them. 
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Table  V.  Industries  Wanted:  By  Towns.  The  selectmen 
of  each  town  were  asked  whether  help  could  be  obtained  to 
work  the  entire  year,  and  also  what  industries  were  wanted  — 
that  is,  best  suited  to  the  town.  The  answers  to  these  inquiries 
are  found  in  this  table,  arranged  alphabetically  by  towns. 

Table  VI.  Industries  Wanted :  By  Industries.  This  pres- 
entation is  a  re-arrangement  of  the  information  given  in  Table 
V,  and  shows  the  industries  wanted,  arranged  alphabetically, 
with  the  names  of  the  towns  desiring  such  industries  arranged 
alphabetically  thereunder. 

Table  VII.  Summer  Resorts.  This  table  shows  the  number 
of  hotels  and  boarding  houses  in  the  respective  towns,  together 
with  information  concerning  the  number  of  persons  accom- 
modated during  the  past  season,  the  additional  number  that 
could  be  accommodated,  and  the  number  of  towns,  not*  yet 
considered  as  summer  resorts,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
selectmen,  could  be  made  so. 

Table  VIII.  Tax  Rebate.  The  opinion  of  the  selectmen 
was  asked  as  to  whether  the  towns  would  make  a  rebate  on 
taxes  in  case  new  industries  should  locate  therein.  The  clas- 
sified answers  to  this  inquiry  are  contained  in  the  table. 

An  « *  oflSce  number  "  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  each  town 
in  the  series  of  tables.  Its  use  enables  the  reader  to  quickly 
connect,  from  one  table  to  another,  information  contained  in 
each  relating  to  a  particular  town.  The  abbreviation  '*  n.  s." 
means  not  stated,  or  no  answer  given. 


Table  I.  —  Landy  Railroads^  and  Water  Power. 


number 

Of- 
fice 
Num- 
ber 

TOWKS. 

Ii  there  Land 

Available 

for  Manafiftctorlng 

iMirpotM 

OfK.K. 

8U- 

Uons  In 

the 

Town 

Distance  of 

the  Land  (torn 

Railroad 

Is  there 

Water  Power  not 

yet  UUUzed 

1 

Abington,     . 

yes 

2 

near 

no 

2 

Acton, . 

yes 

4 

near 

76  to  100  H.P. 

3 

Acuehnet,    . 

yes 

- 

IV^  to  8  miles 

4 

Adams, 

yes 

4 

near 

yea 

6 

Agawam, 
Arford, 

10  acres 

1 

H  to  M  mile 

yea 

6 

yes 

- 

n.  e. 

yea 

9 

Andover. 

yes 

6 

n.  8. 

DO 

11 

Aehburunam, 

20  to  40  acres 

8 

near 

y«« 

12 
13 

Aehby, 
Aehfleld,      . 

yes 
yes 

^ 

n.  8. 
8  to  10  miles 

no 

yea 

14 

Ashlaud, 

yes 

1 

near 

D.a. 

15 

Athol,  . 

yes 

2 

n.  8. 
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17 

Auburn, 

yes 

4 

near 

np 

18 

Avon,  .        .        . 

yee 

1 

%mUe 

no 

10 

Ayer,    .... 

yes 

2 

near 

126  H.P. 
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Table  I.  —  Land,  RaUroada,  and  Water  Power — Contiaued. 


1 

Number 

Of- 
llca 
Nam- 
bar 

Towva. 

Is  there  Land 

Available 

for  Manufactorlng 

Purposes 

ofR.B. 

Sta- 
tions In 

the 
Town 

Distance  of 

the  Land  from 

Railroad 

Is  there 

Water  Power  not 

yet  UUUzed 

20 

Barnstable,  . 

yes 

8 

2  to  3  miles 

1,600  to  1,800  ^P. 

•21 

Barre,  . 

800  acres 

8 

Vi  to  3  miles 

S4 

Belcbertown, 

5  to  10  acres 

4 

ImUe 

260]B^P. 

25 

Bellingbam, 

100  acres 

4 

n.  s. 

28 

Berlin. . 

n.B. 

8 

n.  s. 

yea 

29 

Bemardaton, 

60  acres 

1 

near 

no 

81 

BlUerica, 

600  acres 

6 

n.B. 

100  H.P. 

92 

Blackstone, . 

yes 

6 

n.  s. 

600H.P. 

83 

Blandford,    . 

1,000  acres 

- 

8  to  8  miles 

yea 

84 
86 

Bolton, 
Bourne, 

yes 
26  acres 

2 

7 

n.  s. 
near 

60lfp! 

88 

Bozford, 

yes 

1 

1  to  2  miles 

yea 

40 

Bralntree,     . 

yes 

4 

near 

yea 

42 

Brldgewater, 

yes 

4 

near 

yea 

43 

Brimfleld,    . 

yea 

1 

near 

yea 

46 

Brookfield,  . 

yes 

2 

near 

no 

40 

Brookline,    . 

yes 

6 

n.  s. 

no 

47 

Backland,    . 

60  acres 

1 

near 

yea 

48 

Burlington,  . 

yes 

- 

2  miles 

no 

60 

Canton, 

yes 

3 

n.  a. 

no 

62 

Carver, 

yes 

1 

near 

no 

54 

Cbarlton,      . 

yes 

1 

near 

yes 

66 

Chatbam, 

600  acres 

2 

^mUe 

no 

68 

Cheshire,      . 

yes 

8 

near 

no 

60 

Chester, 

yes 

1 

V^  to  10  mUes 

80OH.P. 

60 

Chesterfield, 

n.  s. 

- 

n.B. 

yea 

64 

Clinton, 

400  acres 

2 

near 

no 

65 

Cohaaset,     . 

yes 

4 

near 

no 

66 

Colrain, 

yes 

- 

n.B. 

no 

67 

Concord, 

100  acres 

8 

n.B. 

76  H.P. 

60 

CotUge  City, 

yes 

•1 

n.B. 

no 

71 

Dalton, 

yes 

1 

^mUe 

76  H.P. 

72 

Dana,   . 

60  acres 

1 

MimUe 

yea 

78 

Danyers, 

yes 

8 

near 

no 

74 

Dartmouth,  . 

yes 

2 

n.  a. 

900  E^p! 

76 

Deerfleld,     . 

6  acres 

6 

Imile 

78 

Dlghton, 

yes 

8 

200  rods 

yea 

70 

Douglas, 

yes 

2 

near 

no 

81 

Dracut, 

200  acres 

- 

1  to  2  miles 

yea 

88 

Dunstable,   . 

yes 

1 

near 

yea 

84 

Duxbury,     . 
Bast  Brldgewater 

yes 

3 

near 

yea 

86 

yes 

4 

near 

yea 

86 

Eastham, 

yes 

2 

near 

no 

87 

Easthampton, 

40  or  60  acres 

8 

near 

4,600  H.P. 

88 

East  Longmeadon 

^      • 

yes 

1 

near 

no 

» 

Easton, 

yes 

4 

near 

no 

03 

Erving, 

100  to  200  acres 

2 

Umlle 
Imile 

8,000  H.P. 

06 

Falrhaven,    . 

4Mi  acres 

1 

no 

101 

Fozborough, 

800  acres 

4 

near 

no 

102 

Framlngbam, 

100  acres 

6 

near 

no 

106 

Franklin, 

yes 

8 

V4  to  1  mile 

no 

104 

Freetown,    . 
Gay  Head,    . 

yes 

6 

near 

100  H.P. 

106 

600  acres 

- 

20mllea 

no 

107 

Georgetown, 

yes 

2 

Va  mile 

160H.P. 

106 

Gill.      . 

20  acres 

« 

^  to  ^  mUe 
4  to  8  miles 

110 

Gosnen, 

500  to  1,000  acres 

- 

1,000  H.P. 

112 

Grafton, 

yes 

4 

n.  a. 

100  H.P. 

113 
116 

Granby, 

Great  Barrlngton, 

yes 
yes 

8 

n.B. 
n.  s. 

160  I^P. 

116 

Greenfield,  . 

100  acres 

1 

Imile 

no 

118 

Groton, 

yes 

8 

n.B. 

no 

110 

GroTeland,  . 

16  acres 

2 

60  rods 

no 

121 

Halifax, 

100  acres 

1 

1  to  8  mllea 

no 

123 

Hampden,    . 

yes 

- 

4H  mllea 

160  H.P. 

124 

Hancock, 

yes 

- 

8  mllea 

yea 

126 

Hanson. 

yes 

8 

8  mllea 

100  ^P. 

128 

Harvard, 

yes 

2 

Imlle 

120 

Harwich, 

100  acres 

6 

i^mUe 

n.B. 

130 

Hatfield, 

yes 

8 

near 

no 

182 

Hawl«y, 

yes 

- 

6  miles 

200  ^p! 

183 

Heatb, . 

n.  s. 

- 

n.  s. 

184 

Hlngham, 

yes 

t6 

near 

226  I?p! 

186 

Hinsdale, 

yes 

1 

\i  mile 

*  Steamboat  landing. 


t  Also  steamboat  landing  at  Crow  Point. 
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Table  I.  —  Land,  RaUroada,  and  Water  Power — Continued. 


Number 

Of- 
fice 
Nam- 
ber 

Towns. 

Is  there  Land 

ATailsble 

for  Mannfiictaring 

Purposes 

ofB.R. 

SU- 

tlonsln 

tbe 
Town 

Distance  of 

the  Land  fix>m 

Railroad 

Is  there 

Water  Power  not 

yet  Utilised 

136 

Holbrook, 

600  acres 

1 

near 

no 

137 

Holden. 
Holland, 

U.S. 

6 

n.  s. 

yes 

138 

25  acres 

— 

10  miles 

yes 

139 

HolllBton,     . 

yes 

4 

near 

yes 

141 

Hopedale,     . 

n.  s. 

2 

n.s. 

no 

142 

Hopkinton,  . 
Haobardston, 

yes 

2 

near 

aoo^p. 

143 

50  acres 

2 

near 

144 

Hudson, 

yes 

1 

near 

yes 

14d 

Huntington, 

yes 

1 

V^mUe 

yes 

147 

Hvde  Park,  . 
Kingston,     . 

60  acres 

8 

near 

yes 

149 

yes 

1 

near 

yes 

151 

Lancaster,    . 

yes 

2 

n.  s. 

no 

162 

Lanesborongh,     . 

yes 

1 

near 

70  to  400  H.P. 

154 

i.<ee,      «        •        •        • 

yes 

2 

near 

157 

Leominster, 

yes 

4 

n.s. 

yes 

169 

Lexington,   . 

yes 

6 

near 

no 

160 

Leyden, 

n.  s. 

- 

n.  s. 

yes 

162 

Littleton,      . 

60  acres 

8 

near 

no 

163 

Longmeadow, 

yes 

1 

near 

80H.P. 

166 

Lnnenbnrg, . 

yes 

1 

near 

yes 

168 

Lynnfield,    . 
Mansfield,    . 

50  acres 

2 

2  miles 

no 

171 

600  acres 

2 

near 

60H.P. 

172 

Marblehead, 

yes 

3 

near 

no 

176 

Marsbfield,  . 

yes 

5 

near 

200  H.P. 

176 

Mashpee, 

n.  s. 

- 

n.  s 

60H.P. 

177 

Mattapoisett, 

yes 

1 

near 

yes 

178 

Ifaynard, 

yes 

1 

near 

no 

179 

Biedfield, 

yes 

3 

near 

no 

181 

Medway, 

yes 

2 

near 

yes 

183 

Mendon, 

yes 

- 

2  miles 

no 

184 

Merrimao,    . 

yes 

1 

near 

76B?p! 

186 

Middleborongh,   . 

yes 

6 

near 

187 

Middlefield, . 

n.  s. 

1 

n  s. 

yes 

188 

Middleton,    . 

n.  s. 

8 

n.  s. 

n.  B. 

189 

MUford. 

10  acres 

4 

^mUe 

no 

190 

UUlbury,      . 

^    y*" 

2 

near 

175  H.P. 

191 

MiUis 

200  acres 

2 

:^mile 

761^? 

194 

Monson, 

150  acres 

2 

near 

195 

Montague,    . 

yes 

5 

near 

8,000  H.P. 

196 

Monterev,     . 

Mount  Washington,     . 

12  to  20  acres 

- 

6  to  9  miles 

75  H.P. 

198 

500  acres 

- 

6  miles 

.60  H.P. 

201 

Natick, 

yes 

3 

near 

1,000  b^p! 

202 

Needham, 

yes 

3 

near 

208 

New  Ashford, 

20  acres 

— 

9  miles 

25]^p! 

206 

Newbury,     .        • 
New  Marlborough, 

yes 

2 

near 

208 

50  acres 

- 

6  miles 

600H.P. 

209 

New  Balem, . 

n.  s. 

1 

n.  s. 

6orfp! 

211 

Norfolk, 

100  acres 

4 

near 

215 

North  Attleborough,    . 

100  acres 

4 

near 

no 

216 

Northborough,     . 

^  y«' 

2 

Hmlle 

yes 

217 

Northbridge, 

SM  acres 

3 

near 

no 

218 

North  Brookfteld, 

20  acres 

1 

near 

no 

219 

Northfleld,   . 

yes 

8 

near 

6orfp. 

220 

North  Reading,    . 

100  acres 

2 

near 

221 

Norton, 

100  acres 

5 

Ml  mile 

400H.P. 

222 

Norwell, 
Norwood,     . 

100  acres 

— 

1  to  5  miles 

no 

223 

1,000  acres 

4 

near 

no 

224 

Oakham, 

200  acres 

1 

near 

yes 

225 

Orange, 

80  acres 

1 

near 

no 

226 

Orleans, 

yes 

1 

Vi  to  2  miles 

no 

227 

Otis,     . 

yes 

- 

8  to  12  miles 

2,000  H.P. 

228 

Oxford, 

200  acres 

6 

near 

no 

229 

Palmer, 

n.  s. 

4 

n.s. 

no 

282 

Pelham, 

yes 

- 

6  miles 

yes 

233 

Pembroke, 

100  acres 

1 

ImUe 

6orfp! 

241 

Plymouth, 

1,000  acres 

;    8 

near 

242 
244 

Plvmpton, 
Princeton, 

500  acres 
n.  s. 

1 

•       2 

near 
n.  s. 

n.  s. 
no 

245 

Provincetowi 

Q,       . 

6,000  acres 

1 

near 

no 

247 

Randolph, 

,«  y*" 

1 

near 

y«» 

249 

Reading, 
Rehoboth, 

10  acres 

1       2 

near 

no 

250 

100  acres 

6  to  7  miles 

60H.P. 

261 

Revere, 

1,000  acres 

8 

near 

no 
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Table  I.  — Landy 

RailroadSy  and  WoUer  Power — 

Concluded. 

Number 

Of- 

tloe 

XTnm- 

ber 

Towva. 

la  there  Land 

Available 

Ibr  Mannlkctarlng 

Furpoaea 

of  R.K. 

8U- 
tlona  In 

the 
Town 

Dlatanoeof 

the  Land  from 

Ballroad 

la  there 

Water  Power  not 

yet  Utilized 

352 

RiohmoDd,    . 

lOOaorea 

3 

near 

no 

354 

Rooklandi 

lOOacrea 

1 

n.  a. 

no 

256 

Rowe,  . 

n.  a. 

— 

n.  a. 

yea 

257 

Rowley, 
Rnaaell. 
Rutland, 

lOOacrea 

1 

H  mUe 

no 

250 

yea 

2 

near 

2,000  n.p. 

200 

75  or  90  acrea 

8 

near 

75  to  100  H.P. 

262 

Sallabnry,     . 

SOacrea 

1 

%  mile 

no 

268 

Sondlafield,  . 

yea 

— 

12  mUea 

yea 

264 

Sandwich,    . 

lOOacrea 

2 

near 

yea 

265 

Sangiia, 

yea 

4 

near 

yea 

266 

Bayoy, 

yea 

- 

8  to  8  mllea 

yea 

267 

Scltnate, 

yea 

4 

near 

V6B 

200  H.P. 

260 

Sharon, 

SOOaorea 

2 

Imile 

270 

Sheffield,      . 

yea 

2 

near 

3,500  ^P. 

271 

Shelbnrne,   . 

yea 

2 

near 

272 

Sherborn,     . 

yea 

3 

n.  a. 

no 

273 

Shirley. 
Shrewabnry, 

50  acrea 

1 

near 

400  H.P. 

274 

yea 

- 

4  mllea 

no 

276 

Someraet,     . 

yea 

2 

near 

no 

278 

Southampton, 

yea 

1 

^mlle 

yea 

270 

Southborough,     . 

100  acrea 

4 

near 

ho 

280 

Southbrldge, 
South  Hadley,      . 

yea 

8 

n.  a. 

yea 

281 

yea 

_ 

Imlle 

no 

285 

Sterling, 

yea 

8 

ImUe 

yea 

287 

Btoneham,    . 

200  acrea 

4 

near 

no 

288 

Stoughton,  . 

yea 

4 

near 

60  h:  P. 

205 

Swanaea, 

600aorea 

2 

n.  a. 

208 

Tewkabury, 

600  acrea 

8 

near 

no 

290 

Tlabury, 

40  or  50  acrea 

♦2 

4  mllea 

n.  a. 

801 

Topafield,     . 

yea 

1 

n.  a. 

no 

808 

Truro, . 
Tyngaoorough,    . 

2,000  acrea 

3 

\ii  mile 

no 

804 

yea 

1 

near 

no 

806 

Upton. . 
Uzbriage,     . 

yea 

3 

V^mlle 

no 

807 

400  or  600  acrea 

2 

near 

200  to  300  H.P. 

800 

Walea, . 

yea 

~ 

n.  a. 

240H.P. 

810 

Walpole, 

lOOacrea 

8 

V4mlle 

yea 

812 

Ware,  . 

yea 

2 

near 

no 

814 

Warren, 

n.  a. 

2 

n.  a. 

yea 

815 

Warwick,     . 

yea 

— 

1  to  6  mllea 

jrea 
500  to  1,000  H.P. 

816 

Waahlngton, 

150  acrea 

1 

near 

317 

Watertown, 

400  acrea 

6 

near 

yea 

818 

Wavland, 
Webater, 

20  acrea 

2 

near 

no 

819 

20  acrea 

7 

near 

no 

820 

Wellealey,   . 

yea 

4 

n.  a. 

no 

322 

WendeU,      . 

yea 

2 

near 

yea 

824 

Weetborough, 

16  acrea 

1 

near 

no 

825 

Weat  Boylaton, 

110  acrea 

2 

near 

no 

327 

Weat  Brookfleld, 

yea 

1 

near 

yea 

328 

Weatileld,    . 

lOOacrea 

2 

near 

yea 

820 

Weetford,    . 

n.  a. 

7 

n.  a. 

yea 

330 

Weathampton, 

60  acrea 

— 

3  mllea 

yea 

881 

Weatmlnster, 

yea 

1 

^^mlle 

yea 

332 

Weat  Newbury, 

yea 

— 

6  mllea 

no 

834 

Weatport,    . 

60  acrea 

8 

V&mllo 

no 

836 

Weat  Stookbridgc 

'i       • 

80  acrea 

2 

near 

86  H.P. 

887 

Weat  Tlabury, 

1,000  acrea 

.> 

n.  a. 

100  rfp! 

839 

Weymouth, . 

600  acrea 

4 

VitoU^mUea 

840 

Whately,      . 

9,000  acrea 

2 

near 

no 

841 

Whitman,    . 

yea 

2 

near 

n.  a. 

848 

WllUamaburg, 

yea 

2 

near 

yea 

844 

WllUamatown, 

yea 

1 

near 

n.  a. 

846 

Wilmington, 

yea 

6 

near 

yea 

846 

Wlnchendon, 

yea 

2 

near 

yea 

863 

Worthlngton, 

yea 

- 

10  to  18  mllea 

n.  a. 

868 

Wrentham,  . 

yea 

8 

near 

yea 

864 

Yarmouth,  . 

lOaorea 

2 

n.  a. 

no 

*  Steamboat  landlnga  at  Vineyard  Haven  and  Weat  Chop. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  **  Is  there  land  available  for  manu- 
facturing purposes?"  212  towns  answered  that  there  was,  in- 
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eluding  90  towns  which  stated  the  amount  of  land,  classified 
as  follows : 


4^  acres 

40 

or  60  acres  . 

.    2 

400 

or    500  acres  . 

.    1 

0 

acres 

60  acres  . 

.  12 

600  acres  . 

.  10 

6  to  10 

acres 

76 

or  90  acres . 

.    I 

600  to  1,000  acres  . 

.    1 

10 

acres 

100  acres . 

.  20 

600  acres  . 

.    1 

12  to  20 

acres 

100  to  200  acres  . 

.    1 

800  acres  . 

.    1 

16 

acres 

.    2 

110  acres . 

.    1 

1,000  acres  . 

.    6 

20 

acres 

.    6 

150  acres . 

.    2 

2,000  acres  . 

.    1 

20  to  40 

acres 

1 

200  acres . 

.    6 

6,000  acres  . 

.    1 

25 

acres 

,    2 

300  acres. 

.    1 

9,000  acres  . 

.    1 

30 

acres 

2 

400  acres . 

.    2 

Without  stating  any  definite  amount,  122  towns  answered 
'*  yes ; "  15  towns  did  not  reply  to  this  inquiry. 

Approximately,  the  number  of  acres  available  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  as  reported  by  the  90  towns  which  stated  the 
amount  of  land,  is  34,395^,  or  nearly  54  square  miles. 

The  second  column  in  the  table  shows  the  number  of  rail- 
road stations  in  the  town ;  186  towns  report  509  stations, 
including  2  towns  with  steamboat  landings ;  41  towns  are  not 
directly  located  on  any  railroad  and  therefore  do  not  have  a 
station  in  the  town. 

The  third  column  shows  the  distance  the  available  land  suit- 
able for  manufacturing  purposes  is  located  from  the  railroad ; 
111  towns  report  that  such  land  is  located  '*near"  the  rail- 
road ;  44  towns  did  not  state  the  distance ;  while  72  towns 
reported  the  distance  as  follows  : 


^4*0     1 

34to  1% 
y^to  2 

Hto  8 

^tolO 

% 

1 


mile 

mile 

mile 

mile 

mile 

miles 

miles 

mile 

mile 

miles 

miles 

mile 

mile 


.  1 
.  1 
.  4 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  2 
.  13 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.    9 


lto2 
lto3 
1  to  5 
lto6 
l^toS 

2 
2to3 

3 
3to8 

4 
4to8 


miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
4H  miles 
6     miles 


.  2  6  to  7  miles 

.  1  6  miles 

.  1  6  to  9  miles 

.1  8  to  10  miles 

.  1  8  to  12  miles 

.  3  9  miles 

.  1  10  miles 

.3  10  to  13  miles 

.  2  12  miles 

.  2  20  miles 

.  1  60  rods  . 

.  1  200  rods  . 

•  3 


1 
2 


The  inquiry,  *<  Is  there  water  power  not  yet  utilized?  "  was 
answered  by  138  towns  which  reported  that  they  had  water 
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power  not  yet  utilized.      Of  this  number,  55  returned  the 
amount  of  horse-power  as  follows : 


25H.P. 

.    1 

176  H.P. 

30  H.P. 

.    1 

200  H.P. 

35H.P. 

.    1 

200  to  300  H.P. 

60  H.P. 

.    9 

225  H.P. 

70  to  400  H.P. 

.    1 

240  H.P. 

76  H.P. 

.    6 

260  H.P. 

76  to  100  H.P. 

.    2 

270  H.P. 

100  H.P. 

.    6 

300H.P. 

126  H.P. 

.    1 

400  H.P. 

150  H.P. 

.    3 

600  H.P. 

1 

6 


600  to  1,000  H.P. 

.    1 

1,000  H.P. 

.    2 

1,600  to  1,800  H.P. 

.    1 

2,000  H.P. 

.    2 

8,000  H.P. 

.    1 

3,600  H.P. 

.    1 

4,600  H.P. 

.    1 

8,000  H.P. 

.    1 

2 
2 


In  the  55  towns  reporting  the  amount  of  water  power  not 
yet  utilized,  the  horse-power,  at  a  fair  approximation,  amounts 
to  34,320.  There  were  81  towns  which  reported  **  no,"  and 
eight  towns  did  not  answer  the  question. 


Table  IL 

—  Local  Facilities. 

Of- 
fice 

Good  Water  Sup- 

Towns. 

ply  FOK  — 

Oas 

Elec- 
tric Light 

Elec- 
tric Kail- 

Ilnvn- 

Plants 

*»  Mill™ 

Hoosebold 

Mannfac- 

Plants 

ways 

Vv« 

Purposes 

turlng 

1 

AblngtoD 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

2 

Acton,   . 

no 

no 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

8 

Acnshnet, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

4 

Adams, . 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

yes 

6 

Agawsm, 
Afford,  . 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

6 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

0 

Andover, 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

yes 

11 

Ashbnmham, 

yes 

n.  s. 

n.  s. 

yes 

no 

12 

Ashby,  . 
Ashfleld, 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

no 

18 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

14 

Ashland, 

yes 

n.  s. 

n.  s. 

♦no 

yes 

16 

Athol,    . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

17 

Aubrnn, 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

18 

Avon,     . 

yes 

yes 

fno 

tno 

yes 

10 

Ayer,     . 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

21 

Barre,    . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

26 

BelUngham,  , 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

28 

Berlin,  . 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

yes 

81 

BUlerica, 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

82 

Blackstone,    . 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

88 

Blandford,     . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

86 

Bourne, 
Boxford, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

88 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

40 

Bralntree, 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

42 

Brldgewater, 

yes 

no 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

48 

Brimfield, 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

no 

46 

Brookfield,    . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

46 

Brookllne,     . 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

yes 

47 

Bnekland, 

yes 

n.  s. 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

48 

Bnrllngton,    . 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

tyes 

60 

Canton, . 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

♦no 

yes 

62 

Carver,  . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

64 

Charlton, 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

66 

Chatham, 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

no 

68 

Cheshire, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

60    Chester, 

yes 

n.  s. 

n.  s. 

yes 

no 

*  Electric  lights  supplied  by  an  out^f-town  company. 

t  Can  get  light  from  Randolph  or  Brockton. 

X  Lowell  ft  Boston  St*  B.R.,  but  it  was  not  in  operation  in  January,  1006. 
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Table  II 

•    ^^^ 

hoc 

al  FaeUi 

Ities  —  Q 

k>ntmae 

d. 

^^M 

Good  Watsk  8up- 

Of- 
fice 

PLT  fob— 

Oss 

Eleo- 

trie  Light 

Plants 

Elec- 
tric Rail- 
ways 

Kum- 

TOWMS. 

Hoosehold 

Msnafao- 

Planu 

ber 

Purposes 

torliig 

00 

Choaterfield, 

yes 

n.  B. 

no 

no 

no 

M 

Clinton, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

65 

Cohaaaet, 

yes 

yes 

n.  B. 

yes 

no 

60 

Colrain, 
Concord, 
Cottage  City, 

yes 

n.  B. 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

67 

yes 

yes 

n.s. 

yes 

yes 

69 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

71 

Dalton,  . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

72 

Dana,     . 

yes 

no 

n.  s. 

yes 

no 

78 

Danvers, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

74 

Dartmontb,  . 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yee 

76 

Deerfield,      . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

n.s. 

yes 

78 

Digbton, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no  - 

yes 

7» 

Douglaa, 

no 

no 

n.  B. 

yes 

no 

81 

Dracnt, . 

yes 

n.  B. 

no 

no 

yes 

83 

Donstable,     . 

yes 

n.  B. 

no 

no 

no 

84 

Dnzbary, 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

no 

86 

East  Bridgewater, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

86 

Eaatbam, 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

87 

Eaatbampton, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

ye« 

88 

East  Longmeadow 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

yee 

80 

Easton,  . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

91 

Egromont,      . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

98 

Erving,  . 

yes 

yes 

n.s. 

•no 

yes 

96 

Kairbaven,     . 

yes 

yes 

n.s. 

yes 

101 

Foxborougb, . 

yes 

yes 

n.s. 

yes 

yee 

102 

FramlDgbam, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

103 

Franklin, 

yes 

no 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

104 

Freetown. 
Gay  Head,     . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

106 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

107 

Georgetown, 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

yes 

108 

Gill. 
Goshen, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

110 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

112 

Grafton, 

yes 

n  s. 

n.  B. 

yes 

yes 

116 

Great  Barrington, 

yes 

yes 

n.s. 

yes 

yes 

116 

Greenfield,    . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

118 

Groton, . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

119 

Groveland,    . 

no 

no 

n  s. 

♦no 

yes 

121 

Halifax, 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

no 

123 

Hampden, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

124 

Hancock, 

yes 

U.S. 

no 

no 

no 

126 

Hanson. 
Harwlcn, 

yes 

yes 

DO 

no 

yes 

129 

yes 

yes 

DO 

no 

no 

130 

Hatfield, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

132 

Hawley, 

n.  s. 

n.s. 

no 

no 

no 

133 

Heatb,    . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

134 

Hingbam, 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

135 

Hinsdale, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

136 

Holbrook, 

yes 

yes 

n  s. 

•no 

yes 

137 

Holden, 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

138 

Holland, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

139 

Holliston,       . 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

141 

Hopedale, 

yes 

n.  s. 

fno 

fno 

yes 

142 

Hopklnton,    . 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

144 

Hudson, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

146 

Huntington,  . 

yes 

yes 

n.s. 

yes 

no 

147 

Hyde  Park,    . 
Kingston, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

140 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

151 

Lancaster,     . 

yes 

n.  s. 

n.  s. 

•no 

yes 

152 

Lanesborongb, 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

154 

XiOe,       •        • 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

167 

Leominster,  . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

159 

Lexington,     . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

160 

Ley  den, 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

DO 

163 

Longmeadow, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

166 

Lunenburg,   . 

yes 

n.  B. 

no 

no 

yes 

168 

Lynnflold, 

yes 

n.  s.      1 

n.  s. 

•no 

yes 

171 

Mansfield, 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

172 

Marblebead,  . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

176 

Masbpee, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

177 

Mattapoisett,                          •      •• 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

•  Electric  ligbts  supplied  by  an  ont^f-town  company. 

t  Gas  and  electric  llgbto  supplied  by  an  out4>Mown  oompany. 
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Table  II 

•  ^"^ 

Local  Facilities  —  Continaed. 

Of- 
fice 

OooD  Watbk  Sup- 

ply VOH  — 

aaa 

Elee- 
trlo  Light 

Kleo- 
trio  Kan* 

Nom- 
ber 

TOWKS. 

punti 

Hoasehold 

ManuCfto- 

*  Uknum 

Plana 

ways 

Purposes 

tnrlng 

178 

Maynard,       .        •        •        •        • 

yes 

yes 

n.  B. 

yes 

yee 

179 

Medfleld, 

no 

n.  s. 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

181 

Medway, 

yes 

no 

n.  8. 

yes 

yes 

188 

MendoD, 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

184 

Meriimae, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

186 

Mlddleborougb, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

187 

MiddleDold,   . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

188 

MlddletOD,     . 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

n.s. 

yes 

180 

miford, . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

190 

Millbnry, 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

191 

MtlllB,      . 

yes 

yes 

n.s. 

yes 

yes 

194 

Monson, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

195 

MoQtagne, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

196 

Monterev, 
Mount  Wasbinffioi 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

198 

^f 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

no 

201 

Natick,  . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

♦no 

yes 

202 

Needbam, 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

208 

New  Asbford, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

206 

Newbury, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

208 

New  Marlborough, 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

no 

200 

New  Salem,  . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

211 

Norfolk, 

yes 

yes 

n.s. 

yes 

no 

216 

North  AttleboroQg 

h,   ! 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

216 

Nortbborougb, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

217 

Northbridge, 

yes 

yee 

yes 

yes 

yes 

218 

North  Brookfield, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

219 

Nortbfleld,     . 

yes 

yee 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

220 

North  Reading,     < 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

221 

Norton, . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

222 

Norwell, 

n.  s. 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

yee 

228 

Norwood, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

224 

Oakham, 

•    •  1 

,n.  B. 

n.  s. 

n.  s. 

yes 

n.s. 

225 

Orange, . 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

226 

Orleans, 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

228 

Oxford, . 

no 

no 

n.  s. 

no 

yes 

229 

Palmer, . 

no 

no 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

232 

Pelham,. 

yes 

yes 

n.s. 

yes 

yes 

283 

Pembroke, 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

241 

Plymouth, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

242 

Plymptoo, 
Princeton, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

244 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

245 

Provlncetown 

t 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

no 

247 

Randolph, 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

249 

Reading. 
Rehoboth, 

yes 

n.  s. 

fno 

yes 

yes 

250 

n.  s. 

n.s. 

no 

no 

yes 

251 

Revere,  . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

262 

lUchmond, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

254 

Rockland, 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

257 

Rowley, 
RussoU. 
Rutland, 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yee 

259 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

260 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

262 

Salisbury, 

no 

no 

yes 

U.S. 

yes 

263 

Bandiefield,    . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

264 

Sandwich,      « 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

265 

Sangns, .        « 

yes 

yea 

tno 

tno 

yes 

986 

Savoy,    . 

yes 

n.s. 

no 

no 

no 

267 

Soitnate, 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

♦no 

no 

209 

Sharon, . 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

270 

Sheffield, 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

no 

271 

Sbelbnme,     . 

yes 

yes 

n.  B. 

yes 

yee 

278 

Shirley, 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

274 

Shrewsbury, . 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

275 

Shutesbury,  . 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

276 

Somerset, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yee 

278 

Southampton, 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

no 

279 

Bouthborough, 

no 

no 

n.s. 

•no 

no 

280 

Soutbbridffe, 
South  Hadley, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

281 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yee 

285 

Sterling, 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

287 

Stonehim, 

yee 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

*  Electric  lights  supplied  by  an  out-of-town  company. 

t  G«s  supplied  by  an  out-of-town  company. 

X  Oas  and  electric  lights  supplied  by  an  out-of-town  company. 


I 
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Table  11 

•  ^^~ 

-  Local  FdcUUies — Concluded. 

Of- 
fl06 

Good  WATKaScp-   ii 

Towns. 

FLT  FOR  — 

Gas 

Elec- 
tric Light 

Elec- 
tric Kan- 

Nnm* 

Plants 

bar 

Household 
l^nrposes 

Manufac- 
turing 

r 

PlanU 

w*ys 

288 

Btonghton, 

1 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

295 

Swansea, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

298 

Tewksbury,  . 

yes 

no      ,'       yes 

yes 

yee 

299 

Tlsbury, 
Tolland, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

300 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

303 

Truro,    . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

804 

Tyngsborough, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

806 

Upton,   . 

yes 

no      i 

no 

no 

yes 

307 

Uxbridge,       . 

'       yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yes 

309 

Walea,  . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

810 

Walpole,        . 

I       yes 

n.  s. 

n.  s. 

yes 

yee 

812 

Ware,    . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

814 

Warren,         . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yee 

815 

Warwick,      . 

yes 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

no 

817 

Watertown,  . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yee 

818 
319 

Wayland, 
Webeter, 

no 

i     y«» 

no 
n.  s. 

n.  s 
yes 

•no 
yes 

yes 
yee 

320 

Wellesley,     . 

<       yes 

yes       ■       yes      | 

yes 

yee 

322 

Wendell, 

yes 

yes 

U.S. 

tyes 

no 

824 

Westborough, 

yes 

yes 

n.  s. 

yes 

yee 

3*25 

West  Boylston, 

yes 

n.  s. 

DO 

no 

no 

327 

WeHtBrookfield,  . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

328 

Weetfield,      . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

330 

Weethampton, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

DO 

331 

WeHtmlDBter, 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

332 

West  Newbury,    . 

1       ye8 

n.  s. 

DO 

no 

yee 

334 

Westport, 
West  TUWy, 

'       yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yee 

337 

1       yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

339 

Weymouth,  . 

1       yes 

yes 

n.  8. 

yes 

yee 

340 

Wbately, 

1        no 

n.  s. 

no 

no 

yee 

341 

Whitman, 
Williamsburg, 

'       yes 

yes 

D.  s. 

yes 

yee 

343 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yea 

844 

Willlamstown, 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yee 

845 

Wilmington, . 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yea 

346 

Winchendon, 

yes 

yes 

D.  s. 

yes 

no 

348 

Windsor, 

yes 

no 

DO 

no 

DO 

852 

Worthington, 

yes 

no 

DO 

DO 

no 

353 

Wrentham,    . 

no 

no 

n.  s. 

no 

yes 

354 

Yarmouth,     . 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

*  Electric  lights  supplied  by  an  out-of-town  company. 
t  Orange  electric  light  plant  is  at  Wendell  Depot. 


Of  the  215  towns  replying,  190  stated  that  there  was  a  good 
supply  of  water  for  household  purposes;  in  21  towns  the  sup- 
ply was  not  good  ;  while  for  four  towns  no  deJSnite  statement 
was  received. 

There  were  138  towns  which  reported  a  good  supply  of 
water  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  34  towns  did  not  possess 
such  a  supply ;  while  43  towns  failed  to  answer  the  inquiry 
definitely. 

As  regards  gas  plants,  48  towns  replied  that  they  were  so 
supplied ;  104  did  not  possess  them ;  while  63  towns  did  not 
reply  definitely. 

Electric  light  plants  are  in  operation  in  93  towns;  114 
towns  have  no  plants ;  while  eight  towns  did  not  answer  the 
inquiry. 
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There  are  144  towns  supplied  with  electric  railways ;  70  not 
80  supplied ;  while  one  did  not  answer  the  inquiry. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  foot-notes  in  the  preced- 
ing table.  They  supply  information  to  the  effect  that  many 
towns  not  having  gas  or  electric  light  plants  obtain  service 
from  adjoining  towns. 


Table  III.  —  Eaw  Materials  and  Natural  Products. 


Of- 

flce 

Nam- 

ber 

Towvs. 

Does  the  Town  Snpplj 
Baw  Materials 

An  Natural  Products  Supplied 

1 

AbingtOD, 

t 

No,         .        .        .        . 

Clay,  sand. 

2 

Acton,     . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Sand,  clay,  gravel,  lumber. 

8 

AcuBlmet, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

4 

Adams,   . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Clay,  peat,  some  lumber. 

6 

Agawam, 
Auord,    . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Clay,  sand,  some  peat,  lumber,  stone. 
Clay,  wood. 

6 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

9 

Andover, 

No,         .        .        .        . 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

11 

Ashbombam, . 

1  No,         .... 

Lumber. 

12 

A§bby.    . 
Asbfield, 

No,         .... 

Sand.  clay. 
Lumber,  sand. 

13 

'  No 

14 

Asbland, 

1  No, 

Clay,  sand. 

15 

Atbol,     . 

,  No,         .... 

Sand,  lumber. 

18 

Avon, 

Fruits,   .        .        .        . 

Sand,  peat. 

19 

Ayer, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Sand. 

20 

Barnetable, 

Yes 

Clay,  sand. 

21 

Barre, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Sand,  lumber. 

24 

Relchertown,  . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Sand,  lumber. 

25 

Belllngbam,    . 

Tes,       .        .        .        . 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

28 

Berlin,     . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

29 

Bernardston,  . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Lumber. 

81 

BiUeriea, 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

Not  to  any  extent. 

83 

Klandford, 

No,         .        .        .        . 

Lumber. 

34 

Bolton,    . 

Apples,  vegetables, 

Lumber,  wood,  sand,  clay. 

86 

Bourne,  . 
Bozford, . 

jL  es ,       .        •        .        . 
Fruits,  vegetables, 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Sand,  peat,  lumber. 

88 

40 

Bralntree, 

No,         .        .        .        . 

Hand. 

42 

Bridge  water,  . 

N.  S 

CUy. 

48 

Brlmfleld, 

1  No,         .        .        .        . 

Not  to  any  extent. 
Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Clay,  very  little  sand  or  peat. 

45 

Brookfield, 

No,         .        .        .        . 

46 

Brookllne, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

47 

Buckland, 

Yes,       .        .        •        • 

Sand,  lumber. 

48 

Burlington, 

X  es,       .        .        •        ■ 

No. 

60 

Canton,    . 

Not  to  any  extent, . 
Cranberries,  . 

Not  to  any  extent. 

62 

Carver,    . 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

64 

Cbarlton, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Lumber. 

66 

Chatham, 

Fish 

Clay,  sand,  peat. 

68 

Cheshire, 

Not  to  any  extent, . 

Lime,  glass  sand ;  some  brick  clay  and 
lumber. 

69 

Chester,  . 

Fmits,  vegetables, 

Lumber. 

60 

Chesterfield,    . 

No,        .        .        .        . 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

65 

Cohasset, 

Fish,  vegetables,   . 

No. 

66 

Colndn.  . 
Concord, . 

Com,  apples. 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Sand,  lumber,  peat. 

67 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

69 

CottogeCity,  . 

Yes,       .        .        .        . 

No. 

71 

Dalton,    . 

Yes 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

72 

Dana, 

Yes,       .        .        .        . 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

No 

Sand,  lumber,  oLsy. 

78 
74 

Dan  vers, 
DartmoQth,     . 

Clay,  peat,  lumber. 
Sand,  lumber. 

76 

Deerfleld, 

No,        .        .        .        . 

Sand,  gravel  pit. 

78 

Dlghton. . 

z  es ,       .        •        •        . 

Clay,  sand. 

Sand,  peat,  lumber. 

81  1  Dnout,    . 
83  <  Dunstable, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

Sand,  clay,  peat,  lumber. 

84     Dnzbury. 

86     BMt  Brfdgewator,  . 

Fruits,  vegetables,  fish, . 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

No.         .        .        .        . 
Flsn.  fruits,  asparagus. 
Apples,     pears,    toma- 

Clay, sand. 

86     Eastham, 

Sand,  peat. 

87    Eaatbampton, . 

toes,  cranberries. 

Clay,  sand. 

88     East  Longmeadow, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Lumber,  brownstone. 

80     BaatOD,    . 

Fruits,  vegeUbles, 

Lumber. 
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Table  III.  —  Eaw  McUericUs  and  Natural  Products  — Continaed. 


Of- 

flea 

Kom- 

ber 


TOWMB. 


Does  the  Town  Sapply 
Kaw  Material* 


Are  Nataml  Products  Supplied 


01 
03 
96 
101 
102 
103 
104 
106 
107 
108 
110 
112 

lis 

115 
116 
118 
119 
121 
123 
124 
126 
128 
129 

lao 

132 

133 
134 
136 
136 
137 
188 
139 
141 
142 
143 
144 
146 
147 
149 
161 
162 
164 
167 
169 
160 
162 
163 
166 
168 
171 
175 
176 

177 
178 
179 
181 
183 
184 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
194 
195 
196 
202 
303 
206 
208 


Egremont, 

ErviDg,    . 

FairhaTeo, 

Fozborough, 

FramiDgham, 

Fnnkliii. 

Freetown. 

Gay  Head, 

Georgetown, 

GUI. 

Goshen,  . 

Grafton,  . 

Granbv,  . 

Great  BarringtOD, 

Greenfleld, 

Groton,    . 

Groveland, 

Halifax.  . 

Hampden, 

Hancock, 

Hanson.  . 

Harvard, 

Harwich, 

Hatfield,  . 

Hawley,  . 

Heath,     . 

Hlngham, 

Hinsdale, 

Holbrook, 

Holden,   . 

Holland,  . 

Holllston, 

Hopedale, 

Hopklnton, 

Hnobardston, 

Hudson,  . 

Huntington, 

Hvde  Park, 

Kingston, 

Lancaster, 

Lanesborough, 

i^ee, 

Leominster, 

Lexington, 

Ley den,  . 

Littleton, 

Longmeadow, 

Lunenburg, 

LynuAeld, 

Mansfield, 

Marshfield, 

Mashpee, 

Mattapolsett, 

Maynard, 

Medfield, 

Med  way, 

Mendon,  . 

Merrlmao, 

Middlebo  rough, 

Middlefield, 

Middleton, 

Milford,  . 

Millbury, 

MlUis,      . 

Monson,  . 

Montague, 

Monterey, 

Needham, 

New  Ashford, 

Newbury, 

New  Marlborough, 


Fruits,  etc.,    . 

Fruits,   . 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

I  es ,       •        •        « 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Yes, 

A  limited  amount. 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

X  vBy  •  •  • 

Not  to  any  extent. 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Vegetables,    . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Yes, 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

X  08^ 

Not  to  any  extent. 

Yes, 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

X  vB|  •  •  • 

No, 
No, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Apples, .        . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

No, 

Apples, .        >        . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

No, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

No, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

No,         .        ■        * 

X  es,        ■        .        • 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Com,      .        .        • 

No, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

X  O0|  •  •  « 

Fruits,  vegeiables. 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

No, 

No, 

Strawberries,  vegetables, 

Oysters,  sbellflsb,  crau- 

berries,       .        • 
Fruits,  fish,   . 
No, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 
Fruits,  vegetables. 
Fruits,  vegetables. 
Yes,  ... 
Fruits,  vegetables. 
Not  to  any  extent, 

N.     Da,  .  •  . 

Not  to  any  extent. 
No, 

Fruits,  vegetables, 
X  es ,  .  •  ■ 
Fruits,  vegetables, 
fi.  Is.,  •  .  • 
Fruits,  vegetables, 
X  es ,  ■  •  ■ 
Apples,  •  • 

X  es,       •       •       • 


Lumber. 

Sand,  stone,  lumber. 
Small  quantities  of  peat  and  lumber. 
Lumber,  sand. 
No. 

Band,  peat,  and  some  lumber. 
Sand,  lumber. 
Clay,  sand,  peat. 
N.  o. 
Lumber. 

Sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Band,  lumber. 
Clay,  sand. 
Sand. 
Peat,  sand. 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber,  granite. 
Clay,  sand. 

Clay,  peat,  sand,  lumber. 
Sand,  clay,  lumber. 
Clay,  sand,  peat. 
Clay,  sand. 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber  in  small  quan- 
tities. 
Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Sand,  gravel. 
Not  to  any  extent. 
Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Clay,  sand. 
Clay,  sand,  lumber. 
Sand,  some  lumber,  peat. 
Limited  amount  of  sand  and  peat 
Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Lumber. 
Sand. 

Band,  lumber. 
Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Clay.  sand. 
Sand,  lumber. 
Sand,  gravel,  lumber. 
Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Sand,  peat,  lumber 
To  some  extent. 
Sand,  lumber. 
Clay,  sand. 
Clay,  sand,  lumber. 
Sand,  granite. 
Sand,  lumber. 
Clay,  sand,  lumber. 

Sand,  peat,  lumber. 

Lumber 

Clay,  sand. 

Band,  lumber. 

Clay,  sand,  lumber. 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

Clay,  sand,  some  lumber 

Clay,  sand,  lumber 

Lumber. 

Lumber. 

Granite. 

Clay,  sand,  lumber. 

Clay,  sand. 

Clay,  lumber. 

Clay,  sand,  lumber. 

Clay,  sand,  limestODe,  lumber. 

Peat,  sand. 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

No. 

Clay,  sand,  limestone 
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Table  III.  —  Raw  Materials  and  Natural  Products —  Continued. 

Of- 
fice 
dum- 
ber 

Towns. 

Does  the  Town  Supply 
Baw  Materials 

Are  Nstnral  Products  Supplied 

209 

New  Salem,     . 

Fruits,   .        .        .        . 

Clay,  sand,  lumber. 

211 

Norfolk, . 

Frulto 

Sand,  peat. 

215 

North  AUleborongh 

,   Fruits,  vegetables. 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Sand,  gravel,  lumber. 

217 

Northbridge,  . 

Fruita,  vegetables. 

218 

North  Brookfleld,   . 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

Clay,  sand,  lumber,  peat. 

219 

Northfield, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Clay,  lumber. 

220 

North  UeadlDg, 

Not  to  any  extent, 

Sand,  some  clay,  peat. 

221 

Norton,   . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Sand,  lumber,  peat. 

222 

Nor  well, . 

Not  to  any  extent. 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

223 

Norwood, 

No,         .        .        .        . 

Clay,  sand,  peat. 
Clay,  sand,  lumber. 

224 

Oakham, . 

Fruita,  vegetables. 

225 

Orange,   . 

Yes,       .        .        .        . 

Clay,  sand,  lumber. 

226 

Orleans,  . 

Apple8,pears,a8paragUB 
Vegetables,    . 

,    Clay,  peat. 

227 

OUb, 

Lumber,  granite. 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

2/8 

Oxford,   . 

No 

282 

Pelham,  . 

Vegetables,  blueberries, 

Lumber,  wood,  clay,  sand. 

233 

Pembroke, 

X  v9|               •                •                ■                • 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

241 

Plymouth, 

Fish,  cranberries, . 

Olay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

242 

Plympton, 
Pnnceton, 

J.    Qtty                        •                           •                           •                            • 

Lumber,  sand. 

244 

Apples, .... 
Fish 

Lumber. 

245 

Provincetown, 

Sand. 

»7 

Randolph, 

jL  es,       •    -  •       ■       . 
Fruits,  vegetables, 

Sand. 

250 

Rehoboth, 

Clay,  sand. 

251 

Revere,    . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Clay,  sand,  peat. 

252 

Richmond, 

Na    S.|            .... 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

254 

RockUnd, 

No,         .                  .         . 

Clay,  sand. 

^6 

liowe,      . 

Fruits,   .... 

Lumber. 

257 

Rowley,  . 
RusKeu,  . 

Vegetables,  shellfish,    . 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

259 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

Wood,  lumber,  quartz,  feldspar. 

260 

Rutland, . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Sand,  lumber. 

262 

Salisbury, 

Fish,  vegetables,  . 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Lumber. 

283 

Sandlsfleld,      . 

N.  S.,      .         ■         «         . 

264 

Sandwich, 

Not  to  any  extent, 

Clay,  sand. 

265 

SauguB,   . 

No 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

266 

Savoy,     . 

Fruite,  vegetables. 

Sand,  lumber. 

267 

Scltuate, . 

Vegetables,  fish,   . 

Sand,  peat,  clay,  lumber. 

269 

Sharon,   . 

Yes,       .        .        .        . 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

Clay,  sand,  lumber,  marble,  limestone. 

N.  S. 

270 

Sheffield,. 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

271 

Shelbume, 

ri.  D.,      .          .          .          . 

272 

Shcrbom, 

Apples,  peaches,  vege- 

tables. 

Sand,  lumber. 

278 

Shirley,  . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Clay,  sand,  lumber. 

274 

Shrewsbury,   . 

No,         .... 

Not  to  any  extent. 

275 

Shuteabury,     . 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

Lumber. 

276 

Somerset, 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

Sand. 

278 

Southampton, . 
Southbrldge,   . 

No,         .        .        .        . 

Clay,  sand,  some  lumber. 

280 

Not  to  any  extent, . 

Some  clay,  sand. 

281 

South  Hadley, 

Small  amount  of  fruit,  . 

CUy. 

285 

Sterling,  . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Clay,  sand,  lumber. 

288 

Stoughton, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Sand,  stone,  granite. 

295 

Swansea, 

Vegetables,  strawberries 

,   Clay,  some  sand  and  lumber. 

298 

Tewksbury,    . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Sand,  peat,  lumber. 

299 

Tlsbury,  . 
Tolland,  . 

Tea,        .        .        .        . 

Sand. 

800 

Blueberriee,  . 

Lumber. 

801 

Topsfield, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Sand,  peat,  some  lumber. 

803 

Truro, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Sand. 

304 

Tyngsborough, 

Apples, 

No. 

806 

Upton,     . 
Ux  bridge. 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Lumber,  sand,  stone. 

807 

No,         .        .        .        . 

Clay,  sand,  lumber. 

309 

Wales,     . 

Not  to  any  extent, . 

Lumber. 

810 

Walpole, . 

Not  extensively,.    . 

Lumber,  sand,  peat. 

812 

Ware,      . 

No,         .        .        .        . 

Sand,  lumber. 

314 

Warren.  . 
Warwlek, 

No 

Clay,  sand,  lumber. 

815 

Fruits 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

316 

Washington,   . 

Fruits,   .        .        .        . 

Clay,  sand,  peat. 

817 

Watertown,     . 

Vegetables,   . 

No. 

818 

WayUnd, 
Webster, 

Yes,       .... 

Sand,  peat,  some  lumber. 
Sand,  lumber. 

819 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

822 

Wendell, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Lumber. 

324 

Westborough, 

^ m    C).,            .... 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

825 

West  BoyUton, 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

827 

West  Brookfleld,     . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Sand,  peat,  some  lumber. 

828 

Westfleld, 

No,         .... 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
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Table  HI.  —  Baw  MateriaU  and  Natural  Prodtuts  —  Concluded. 


Of- 

fice 
Num- 
ber 

Towns. 

Does  the  Town  Snpply 
Kaw  If  aterfals 

Are  Natural  Products  SoppUed 

320 

Wostford, 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

Lumber,  granite. 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

Clay,  sand,  lumber. 

330 

Westhampton, 

Pniits,  yegetables, 

831 

WestminBter,  . 

Fruits,  Tegetables, 

832 

West  Newbury, 

Fruits,  vegetables, 

Clay,  sand. 

334 

WeBtport, 

Fruits,  vegetables,  fish, 

Band,  clay,  peat,  lumber. 

886 

West  Stockbridge,  . 

Yes,       .... 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 

837 

West  Tisbury, 

No 

Clay,  sand. 

830 

Weymoutb,     . 

Vegetables,    . 

Clay,  sand. 

840 

Wbateiy, 

Apples,  tobacco,  onions. 

Clay,  lumber. 

843 

WUliamsburg, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Lumber. 

344 

Williamstown, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Lumber. 

845 

Wilmington,    . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Clay,  sand,  peat,  lumber. 
Clay,  sand,  iamber. 

346 

Winthendon,  . 

No 

348 

Windsor, 

Apples,  com, 

Clay,  Boapstone. 

Clay,  lumber,  some  sand. 

362 

Worthlngton,  . 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

3S3 

Wrentharo, 

Fruits,  vegetables. 

Band,  granite,  lumber,  peat. 

364 

Yarmouth, 

Fruits,  vegetables,  fish. 

Clay,  sand,  peat. 

As  regards  raw  materials,  38  towns  reported  that  they  did 
not  supply  any  kind ;  13  towns  supply  some  but  not  to  any 
extent ;  30  towns  stated  that  they  could  supply,  but  did  not 
specify  the  kind  ;  118  towns  supply  fruits  ;  108  towns  supply 
vegetables ;  13  towns  supply  fish ;  and  seven  towns  did  not 
answer. 

The  natural  products  iiiclude  clay,  sand,  gravel,  peat,  stone 
of  various  kinds,  and  lumber.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  towns  reporting  the  kinds  of  natural  products  sup- 
plied : 


Table  III.— 

Recapitulation  —  Natural  Products. 

Classificatioh. 

Nomber  of 
Towns  Report- 
ing Speci- 
fied Natural 
Products 

Classification. 

Number  of 
Towns  Report- 
ing Bpeei- 
fled  Natural 
Products 

Brownstone, 
Clay, 

Feldspar,  . 
Granite,    . 
Oravel,      . 
Lime, 
Limestone, 
Lumber,    . 

1 
117 
1 
7 
6 
1 
3 
146 

Marble, 

Peat, 

Quartz, 

Band, 

Boapstone, 

Stone. 

Wood, 

Not  specified, 

1 

81 
1 
165 
1 
4 
4 
16 

The  next  table  shows  the  towns  having  within  their  borders 
idle  workshops  and  factories,  the  number  of  such  establish* 
mentSy  and  the  kind  of  business  last  carried  on. 
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Table  IV. 

.  —  Idle  Workshops  and  Factories. 

Of- 
fice 
Nam- 
ber 

Number 

Towns. 

ofEstabUth- 

Business  Last  Carried  on 

ments  Idle 

4 

AdaaiBi    ■        •        .        .        . 

1 

N.  S. 

0 

Andover, 
Ashburnham, . 

2 

1  hat  factory,  1  n.  s. 

11 

2 

N.B 

14 

Ashland,. 

2 

N.8. 

15 

Athol,      . 

4 

1  comb  factory,  3  n.  s. 

21 

Barre, 

8 

1  box  shop,  2  n.  s. 

25 

BelUngham,    . 

1 

N.B. 

86 

,  Boame,  . 
'  Boxford, . 

2 

N.B. 

38 

2 

N.B. 

42 

Bridgewater,  . 
Brookfield,      . 

2 

1  box  factory,  1  n.  s. 

45 

4 

N.B. 

5U 

Canton,    . 

3 

N.B. 

52 

Carver,    . 

1 

Foundry. 

54 

Charlton, 

1 

Wire  mUl. 

64 

Clinton,   . 

8 

N.B. 

71 

Dalton,    . 

2 

Cotton  mill,  woolen  mill. 

2  morocco  fiustories,  2  shoe  factories. 

73 

Danvers, . 

4 

84 

Duxbnry, 

1 

N.B. 

87 

Basthampton, . 

4 

Silk  mill,  button  mill,  ribbon  mill,  wagon 
manufacturing  plant. 

101 

Foxborongh,  . 

1 

Electrical  apparatus. 

102 

Framlngham,  . 

6 

N.B. 

103 

Franklin, 

2 

Straw  shop,  textile  factory. 

104 

Freetown, 

3 

Waste  washing  mill,  2  sawmills. 

107 

Georgetown,  . 

1 

N.B. 

108 

Gill, 
Gosnen,  . 

1 

Pulp. 

110 

2 

Sawmills. 

115 

Great  Barrlngton,   . 

2 

N.B. 

116 

Greenfield, 

2 

Shoe  factory,  printing  and  electrotyping 

123 

Hampden, 

1 

_plant. 
Woolen  mill. 

124 

Hancock, 

1 

Woolen  mill. 

126 

Hanson,  . 

2 

N.  8. 

186 

Hinsdale, 

8 

Woolen  mills. 

186 

Holbrook, 

2 

Shoe  factories. 

139 

HoUiston, 

8 

1  nail  factory,  1  harness  factory,  1  straw 
factory,  5  shoe  factories. 

142 

Hopklnton,      . 
Hubbardston, . 

2 

Bhoe  factories. 

143 

1 

Boot  and  shoe  factory. 

149 

Kingston, 

6 

N.B. 

152 

Lanesborongh, 

2 

Glass  plant,  iron  works. 

160 

Leyden,  . 

1 

Box  factory. 

166 

Lunenburg,     . 

8 

Sawmill,  wheelwright  shop,  creamery. 

171 

Mansfield, 

2 

Knife  shop,  shoe  shop. 

172 

Marblehead,    . 

n.  s. 

Bhoe  factories. 

179 

Medfleld, 

1 

N.B. 

181 

Medway, 

1 

Bhoe  shop. 

184 

Blerrimac, 

7 

N.B. 

189 

MUford,  . 

4 

1  shoe  shop,  1  straw  shop,  2  n.  s. 
Brick  yard. 

191 

Minis,      . 

1 

195 

Montague, 

1 

Bhoe  factory. 

202 

Needham, 

1 

Paper  mill. 

208 

New  Marlborough, 
North  Brookfield, 

6 

2_paper  mills,  4  grist  mills. 

218 

2 

221 

Norton,   . 

1 

Nis! 

222 

Norwell, . 

1 

N.B. 

226 

Orleans,  . 

2 

Clothing  manufactories. 

241 

Plymouth, 

2 

Btove  foundry,  straw  factory. 

242 

Flympton, 

3 

1  shoe  factory,  1  tack  factory,  1  n.  s. 

251 

Revere,   . 

1 

Chocolate  factory. 

257 

Rowley,  . 
Sandlsfleld,     . 

1 

Heel  factory. 

263 

1 

N.B. 

269 

Sharon,  . 

1 

NaU  factory. 

270 

SheflSeld, 

1 

Marble  works. 

272 

Bherbom, 

1 

Bhoe  shop. 

273 

Bhirley,  . 

4 

1  grist  and  lumber  mill,  1  saw  and  grist 
mill,  2  n.  s. 

276 

Somerset, 

8 

2  nail  factories,  1  shoe  shop. 

287 

Stoneham, 

8 

Bhoe  factories. 

298 

Tewksbnry,    . 

1 

Machine  shop. 

306 

Upton,     . 
Uzbrldge, 

1 

Straw  hat  factory. 

807 

2 

N.B. 

810 

Walpole, 

1 

N.B. 

314 

Warren.  . 

2 

N.B. 

815 

Warwick. 

n.  s. 

Sawmills. 

818    WayUDd,        .        .        .        . 

1 

Shoe  shop. 
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Table  IV.  —  Idle  Workshops  and  Faatories —  Condaded. 


Of- 
fice 
Nnm- 
ber 

Towns. 

Nnmber 

ofEsUbllth- 

menu  Idle 

BuBlneet  Last  Carried  on 

819 
824 
380 
332 

336 
339 

Webster,         .... 

VVeetborongh, 

WesthamptoD, 

West  Newbury, 

West  Stockb  ridge, . 

Weymouth 

8 
n.  8. 
1 
2 
1 
4 

N.  8. 

Straw  bat  factories,  shoe  ftMstorles. 

Woodworking. 

Shoe  factory,  comb  factory. 

Marble  quarry. 

Shoe  factories. 

The  number  of  towns  reporting  idle  workshops  and  factories 
is  78.  We  present  below  a  table  showing  the  number  of  towns 
reporting  a  specified  number  of  establishments  idle. 


Table  IV.  —  RECAPrruLATiON  —  Establishments  Idle. 


CLABsnricATioir. 

Namber  of 
Towns  Keport- 

inff  Speci- 
fied Number  of 

EsUb- 
llshments  Idle 

Classification. 

Number  of 
Towns  Report- 
ing Sped- 
fled  Number  of 

EsUb- 
Ushments  Idle 

1  establishment, 

2  establishments, 

3  establishments, 

4  establishments, 

5  establishments. 

81 

22 

10 

7 

1 

6  establishments, 

7  establishments, 

8  establishments. 

Not  specified,    .... 

2 

1 
1 
8 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  number  of  establishments 
idle  and  the  kind  of  business  last  carried  on  before  the  estab- 
lishments were  abandoned  : 


Table  IV.  —  Recapitulation  —  Business  Last  Carried  on. 


Kind  of  Ru^inrss  Last 

i'ARHlKD  ON. 


Number 
ofEsUblish- 


ments 


Boots  and  shoes, 

Boxes, . 

Brick,  . 

Buttons, 

Chocolate,    . 

Clothing,      . 

Combs, 

Cottttn  goods, 

Creamery,    . 

Electrical  apparatus, 

Foundry, 

Glass,  . 

Grist  and  lumber  mill, 

Grist  and  saw  mill. 

Grist  mills. 

Harnesses, 

Hats,    . 

Heels,  . 

Iron  works, 

Knives, 

Machine  work. 

Marble, 


•3 


die 


Kind  of  Business  Last 
Casuxd  on. 


Number 

ofEstablUh- 

ments  Idle 


Marble  quarry, 

M  orooco  manufiictuiing, 

Nails,   . 

Paper,  . 

Printing  and  electrotyplng, 

Pulp,    . 

Ribbons, 

Sawmills,     . 

Bilk,      . 

Stove  foundry. 

Straw  goods. 

Straw  hats,  . 

Tacks,  . 

Textiles, 

Wagons, 

Waste  washing, 

Wheelwright  shop. 

Wire,   . 

Woodworking, 

Woolen  goods. 

Not  specified. 


1 
2 
4 
8 
1 
1 
1 

♦? 

1 

4 

*f 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
70 


*  In  two  towns  the  number  of  shoe  factories  idle  was  returned  as  "  several." 

t  In  one  town  the  number  of  saw  mills  Idle  was  returned  as  **  several." 

X  In  one  town  the  number  of  straw  hat  factories  Idle  was  returned  as  "  several." 
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The  most  noticeable  line  in  the  preceding  table  is  the  one  show- 
ing for  31  towns  that  shoe  Victories,  once  in  operation,  have  been 
abandoned,  the  causes  for  their  discontinuance  not  being  stated. 
The  other  important  abandonments  are  four  nail  factories,  three 
paper  mills,  four  straw  factories,  and  six  woolen  mills. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  is  shown  in  Table  V  —  **  In- 
dustries Wanted."  The  selectmen  were  asked  to  state  what 
industries  were  best  suited  to  their  respective  localities,  and 
their  replies  are  given  below. 

In  Table  V,  the  industries  wanted,  or  considered  best  suited 
to  the  town,  are  arranged  by  towns  alphabetically ;  in  Table  VI, 
the  towns  wanting  the  same  are  arranged  alphabetically  under 
the  industry  headings. 


Table  V. 

—  Industries  Wanted  :  By  Tovms. 

Of- 

Can** Help" 

fice 
Kom- 

Towxt. 

be  Obtained  to 
Work  tbe 

Indostries 

ber 

Entire  Year 

1 

Ablngton,    •        .        .        . 

yes 

Shoes. 

2 

AotOD, . 

1 

• 

yea 

Woodworking,  woolen,  boots  and  shoes, 
canning,  machine  shops. 

S 

Amuhnet, 

♦yea 

Canning. 

4 

Adam*, 

n.  B. 

Paper,  cotton,  woolen. 

6 
0 

Agawam, 
Alford, 

100 
no 

Paper. 

Marble,  eanning,  farming. 

Q 

Andover, 

yes 

Shoes. 

11 

Ashbuniham, 

200 

N.  S. 

13 

Atbfleld, 

no 

Woodworking. 

U 

Ashland, 

20O 

Boots  and  shoes,  thread,  machinery. 

16 

Athol,  . 

yes 

Combs,  straw  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  ma- 
chinery, woodenware,  woolen,  shoddy. 
Boots  and  shoes. 

18 

Avon,  . 

yes 

19 

Ayer,    . 

yes 

N.S. 

20 

Barnstable,  . 

yes 

Canning. 

21 

Barre,  . 

yes 

Straw  goods,  boxes,  cotton,  woolen. 
Grain,  Doxes,  eanning,  inmberj  sawmill. 

24 

Belchertown, 

yes 

25 

Bellingham, 

600 

Straw  goods,  shoes,  woolen,  canning. 

28 

Berlin, . 

yes 

N.S. 

29 

Bemardston, 

26 

Canning,  hotel. 

81 

BUlerica,      . 

yes 

N.S. 

32 

Blaekstone, . 

yes 

Rubber,  woolen,  cotton. 

83 

Blandford,    . 

no 

Boxes,  cooperage,  woodworking. 

86 

Bourne, 

100 

Iron  casting,  woodworking,  canning,  hats, 
sashes,  bunds,  doors. 

88 

Boxford, 

20  or  SO 

Canning,  apple  evaporation. 

40 

Bralntree,    . 

yes 

N.S. 

42 

Bridgewater, 

yes 

N.S. 

48 

Brimfleld,    . 

no 

N.S. 

46 

Brookfleld,  . 

600 

Shoes. 

48 

Brookllne,    . 

N.S. 

47 

Bnckland,    . 

900 

N.S. 

48 

Burlington,  . 

no 

Farming. 

60 

Canton, 

no 

Boots  and  shoes. 

62 

Canrer, 

n.  s. 

Raising  cranberries,  barrels,  lumber. 

64 

Charlton,      . 

yes 

Woolen,  satinet. 

66 

Chatham, 

300 

Shoes,  canning. 

68 

Ohesbire, 

yes 

Shoes,  glass. 

69 

Chester. 

yes 

Woolen,  hotel. 

60 

Cbesterfleld, 

no 

Woodworking. 

64 

Clinton, 

600 

N.S. 

67 

Concord,      . 

no 

N.S. 

69 

OottageCity, 

yes 

N.S 

*  From  adjacent  cities  or  towns. 
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Table  V.  —  Indtutries  Wanted:   By  Totons  —  Continued. 


Of- 

Can "Help" 

fice 
Kum- 

TOWNg. 

be  Obtained  to 
Work  the 

Industries 

ber 

Entire  Year 

71 

DaltOD 

yes 

Cotton,  woolen,  paper. 

72 

Dana,   . 

50 

N.8. 

7a 

Danvers, 

1,000 

Shoes,  leather. 

76 

Deerfield,     . 

36 

N.S. 

78 

Dlghton, 

yes 

N.  B. 

70 

Douglaa, 

no 

N.S. 

81 

Dracnt, 

yes 

Canning;  manufacturiog, ». «. 

84 

Duzbury,     . 

yes 

N.S. 

86 

Eastham, 

yes 

Canning,  pants,  overalls,  shirts. 

Boxes,  machine  and  cabinet  shops,  hotel. 

87 

Eafltbampton, 

yes 

88 

Eaat  Longmeadoi 

^. 

yes 

N.  8. 

89 

Easton, 

no 

Shoes,  iron,  machine  shops. 

91 

EgremoDt,    . 

no 

N.S. 

93 

Brvlng, 

yes 

Tools. 

96 

Fairhaven,    . 

yes 

Cotton,  canning. 

101 

Fozborongh, 

yes 

N.S. 

102 

Framingham, 

1,000 

N.S. 

103 

Frankllu, 

yes 

N.S. 

104 

Freetown.    . 
Gay  Head,   . 

no 

Boxes,  hotel. 

106 

25 

Brick,  tile,  fish  fertilizing,  canning. 

107 

Gporgetown, 

n.  B. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

108 

GUI,     . 

yes 

Lumber,  machinery,  tools. 

110 

Goshen, 

25 

Granite  quarrying,  lumber,  canning. 

112 

Grafton, 

yes 

N.S. 

113 

Granby, 

Great  Barrington 

yes 

N.S. 

116 

200 

N.S. 

116 

Greenfield,  . 

yes 

Hotel. 

118 

Groton, 

100 

N.S. 

119 

Groveland,  . 

150 

Shoes. 

121 

Halifax, 

75 

Canning. 

123 

Hampden,    . 

yes 

Woolen,  woodworking,  shoes. 

124 

Hancock, 

no 

Woolen,  tanneries. 

126 

HaDion 

yes 

Shoes. 

128 

Harvard, 

n.  s. 

N.S. 

129 

Harwich, 

yes 

N.S. 

180 

Hatfield, 

no 

N.S. 

183 

Heath, . 

no 

Woodworking,  canning. 

134 

HlDgham,     . 

yes 

Shoes,  buckets. 

135 

Hinsdale,      . 

yes 

Woolen. 

136 

Holbrook,    . 

400 

Shoes. 

137 

Holden. 
Holland. 

yes 

N  S. 

138 

no 

N.S. 

139 

HoUiston,     . 

1,000 

Boots  and  shoes,  straw,  cotton,  woolen, 
furniture,  nails,  harness,  etc. 

142 

Hopklnton,  . 
HnbbardstOQ, 

300 

Shoes. 

143 

•yes 

Woolen,  hotel. 

144 

Hudson, 

yes 

N.S. 

146 

Hnntington, 

150 

N.S. 

147 

Hvde  Park,  . 
Kingston,     . 

*yes 

N.S. 

149 

no 

N.S. 

151 

♦yes 

Canning. 

152 

Lanesborongh, 

no 

Sashes  and  blinds,  hotel. 

154 

EjOOy              ■                    • 

yes 

Paper,  wire,  etc. 

Iron,  foundries,  machine  shops,  hotel. 

167 

Leominster, 

no 

159 

Lexington,   . 

yes 

N.  8. 

160 

Leyden, 

•yes 

Canning. 

162 

Littleton,      . 

150  to  250 

N.S. 

168 

Longmeadow, 

♦yes 

Canning,  hotel. 

166 

Lunenburg, . 

yes 

Canning,  hotel. 

168 

Lynnfield,    . 

♦yes 

Shoes. 

171 

yansfield,    . 

•yes 

N.S. 

172 

Marblehead, 

yes 

Shoes. 

175 

Marshfield,  . 

yea 

Lumber,  canning. 

176 

Mashpee, 

90 

N.S. 

177 

Blattapoisett, 

yes 

N.S. 

178 

Maynard,     . 

500 

Woolen,  textile. 

179 

Medfield,      . 

25  to  50 

N.S. 

181 

Med  way. 

1,000 

Boots  and    shoes,    straw   goods,  boxes, 
woolen,  canning,  needles  and  awls. 

183 

Mendon, 

60 

Canning. 

Shoes,  brick,  furniture. 

184 

Merrimac, 

w 

300 

186 

Uiddleborough, 

yes 

Shoes,  canning,  butter,  brick,  boxes,  hotel. 

187 

Middlefield, . 

yes 

N.S. 

188 

Middleton 

76 

Shoes. 

♦  From  adjacent  cities  or  towns. 
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Table  V.  —  Iridustriea  Wanted:  By  Towns — Gontinaed. 


Of- 

Can "Help" 

beObUSnvdto 

Work  tbe 

fice 
N  am- 

TOWH8. 

Indastrles 

ber 

Entire  Year 

189 

Milford 

1,000 

Oranite  quarrying. 

190 

Myibury,      . 

yes 

Woolen,  iron. 

101 

MilliB,   . 

n.  8. 

Machine  work,  canning,  brick. 

104 

Monson, 

yes 

N.S. 

105 

Montague,    . 

yes 

Machine  and  tool  shops. 

106 

Monterey,    . 

no 

Woodworlcing,  brick. 

201 

Natick, 

200  to  500 

Shoes. 

202 

Needbam,    . 

yee 

Machine  shops,  textiles. 

203 

New  Aiifaford, 

20 

Canning. 

206 

Newbury,    . 

250 

Shoes,  chairs. 

208 

New  Marlborough, 

100 

N.S. 

211 

Norfolk, 

100 

N.S. 

215 

North  Attleborongh, 

yes 

Jewelry,   machinery,    boots    and    shoea, 
brushes. 

216 

Norttaborough,     . 

50 

N.S. 

217 

Northbrldge, 

yes 

N.S. 

218 

North  Brookfield, 

yes 

Boots  and  shoes,  hotel. 

210 

Northfleld,   . 

yes 

N.S. 

220 

North  Reading,    . 

yes 

Shoes. 

221 

Norton, 

yes 

Canning,  creamery ;  manufacturing,  n.  «. 

222 

Norwell, 

no 

Shoes. 

223 

Norwood,     . 

n.  a. 

N.S. 

224 

Oakham, 

yes 

N.S. 

225 

Orange, 

500 

N.S. 

226 

Orleans, 

n.  s. 

Clothing. 

227 

Otis,     . 

yes 

Woodworking. 

228 

Oxford, 

yes 

N.S. 

232 

Pelham, 

no 

Boxes,  excelsior,  charcoal,  hotel. 

283 

Pembroke,  . 

200 

Shoes. 

241 

Plymouth, 

yes 

N.S. 

242 

Plympton,    . 

yes 

Cotton,  woolen,  shoes,  tacks,  boxes. 

245 

Provlncetow 

n,     . 

1,000 

Cotton. 

247 

Randolph, 

yes 

Shoes,  woolen,  hosiery,  novelties. 

249 
260 

Reading, 
Rehoboth, 

yes 
♦yes 

Watches,  organ  pipes,  paints  and  oils. 
Cotton,  woolen,  brick. 

251 

Revere, 

1,000  to  2,000 

N.S. 

252 

Richmond, 

100 

Woodworking,  canning. 

254 

Rockland, 

yes 

N.S. 

256 

Rowe,  . 

n.s. 

Canning. 

257 

Rowley, 
Russell. 
Rutland, 

n  B. 

Heels,  shoes. 

259 

yes 

N.S. 

260 

60 

Canning. 

262 

Salisbury, 

600 

Canning. 

263 

Bandisfield, . 

no 

Woodworking,  dairies,  cattle  raising. 

264 

Sandwich,    . 

yes 

N.S. 

265 

Saugus, 

yes 

Shoes. 

266 

Bavoy, . 

yes 

Woodworking,  lumber,  electricity. 

267 

Bcltuate, 

500 

Canning. 

269 

Bharon, 

300 

N.S 

270 

SheiBeld, 

yes 

N.S. 

271 

Bhelburne, 

no 

Hotel. 

273 

Shirley, 

yes 

Canning. 

276 

Somerset, 

200 

Iron,  canning. 

278 

Southampton, 

yes 

N.  8. 

270 

Bouthborough, 

100 

Hotel. 

280 

Southbrldge, 

no 

Optical,  cotton,  woolen. 
Woodworking,  pottery. 

285 

Sterling, 

yes 

287 

Stoneham,    . 

yes 

Boots  and  shoes. 

288 

Stoughton,   . 

yes 

Shoes,  rubber,  woolen. 

Bleachery  and  dyeing,  canning,  jewelry, 

205 

Swansea, 

250 

shoes. 

208 
300 

Tewksbury, 
Tisbury,       . 

yes 
100 

Machinery. 
Canning. 

800 

Tolland, 

n.s. 

Wood. 

301 

Topsfield,    . 

no 

Hotel. 

803 

Truro, . 

200 

N.S. 

306 

Upton, . 
Uxbridge,     . 

500 

Straw  hats,  shoes. 

307 

yes 

Machine  shops ;  manufacturing,  n. «. 

309 

Walee, 

150 

Woolen,  lumber. 

310 

Walpole,      . 

no 

Machinery,  paper,  leather. 

812 

Ware,  . 

yes 

N.S. 

315 

Warwick,     . 

60 

Boxes. 

316 

Washington, 

*yc% 

Wood,  glass,  brick. 

817 

Watertown, 

< 

yes 

N.S. 

•  From  adjacent  cities  or  towns. 
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Table  V.  —  Industries  Wanted:  By  Towns  —  Ck>ncladed. 


Of- 

Can" Help*' 

be  Obtained  to 

Work  the 

fice 
Num- 

TOWVS. 

Indastrles 

ber 

Entire  Year 

318 

Wayland 

yes     Canning,  creameries,  sfaoea,  hotel. 

310 

Webster,      . 

600     N.  8. 

320 

WeUe«ley,   . 

100 

N.  8. 

322 

Wendell.      . 

600 

N.  8. 

824 

Weetborough,     . 

yes 

Straw  bats,  shoes. 

325 

WestBoyUton,   . 

100 

Chairs. 

327 

Weet  Brookfleld,. 

no 

Canning. 

328 

Weetfield,    . 

600 

N.8. 

329 

Weetford,    . 

no 

Fralt  growing,  quarrying;  manufactaring, 

•1      A 

830 

Westhampton, 

400 

Woodworking,  canning. 

831 

Westminster, 

yes 

Chairs,  boxes,  shoes,  paper,  canning,  brlck» 
woolen,  cotton. 

332 

Weet  NTewbary,  . 

yes 

Shoes,  combs,  canning. 

834 

Weetport,    . 

yes 

Canning. 

336 

West  Stockbridge, 

yes 

Shirts,  cereals. 

339 

weymontn. 

400 

N.  8. 

340 

Wbately,      . 

yes 

N.8. 

341 

Wbltman,    . 

yes 

Boots  and  shoes,  tacks,  nails,  eyelets, 
boxes,  machine  shops. 

343 

Winiamsbarg.     . 

•yes 

Wood  turning,  machine  tools. 

344 

Williamstowo,     . 

yes 

N.  8. 

345 

WllmingtOD, 

100 

Canning. 

346 

Wlncbeudon, 

no 

N.8. 

348 

Windsor, 

yes 

Hotel. 

352 

WorthlDgton, 

no 

Woodworking,  hotel. 

358 

Wrentham, . 

150 

Straw  goods.  Jewelry,  boots  and   shoe*. 

confectionery. 

864 

Yarmoutb,  . 

• 

yes 

Hotel. 

*  From  adjacent  cities  or  towns. 

Of  the  210  towns  considered,  103  report  that  help  could  be 
obtained  to  work  the  entire  year,  but  did  not  specify  any  par- 
ticular number ;  in  66  towns,  reporting  numbers,  the  total  is 
approximately  20,233.  If  there  are  20,000  persons  in  66  towns 
whose  services  can  be  obtained  for  continuous  employment,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  employed  only  occasionally  at  the  pres- 
ent time ;  their  regular  employment  would  add  materially  to 
the  manufacturing  output  of  the  State.  There  were  30  towns 
which  stated  that  there  was  no  available  help  in  the  town. 


Table  VI.  —  Industries  Wanted :  By  Industries. 


InnusTBixs  ahd  Towhs. 

IHDDSTSIXB  AND  TOW«8. 

IMDDSTBZBS  AKD  ToWHS. 

AppU  IPoaporatUm. 
Bozford. 

Sarreii, 
Carver. 

Bleachinff  and  Dyeing. 
Swansea. 

Boote  and  Shoes. 

Ablngton. 

Acton. 

Andover. 

Ashland. 

Athol 

Avon. 

BelllDgham. 

Brookfield. 

Boott  and  Shoee  —  Con. 

Canton. 

Chatbam. 

Cheshire. 

Danvers. 

Easton. 

Georgetown. 

Groveland. 

Hampden. 
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Table  VI.  —  Industries  Wanted :  By  Industries  —  (Continued. 


iHDUnUBS  AKD  TOWMS. 


iMDnsTuia  AKD  Towns. 


IMDDSTUKS  AJID  TOWHS. 


Boott  and  Shoes  —  Con. 

Hanson. 

HlDgham. 

Hoi  brook. 

HollUton. 

Hopkinton. 

Lynnfield. 

Marblehead. 

Medway. 

Merrimao. 

Mlddleboroagh. 

Mlddleton. 

Natick. 

Newbury. 

North  Attleborongb. 

North  Brookfield 

North  Reading. 

Norwell. 

Pembroke. 

Plympton. 

luaidolph. 

Rowley. 

BangoB. 

Btoneham. 

Btoughtoo. 

Swansea. 

Upton. 

Wayland. 

Westborongh. 

Westminster. 

West  Newbury. 

Whitman. 

Wrentham. 

Boz€$, 
Barre. 

Belchertown. 
Blandford. 
Eastbamptou. 
Freetown. 
Medway. 
lllddleborough. 
Pelham. 
Plympton. 
Warwick. 
Westminster. 
Whitman. 

Brick, 

Merrlmac 

lllddleborough. 

MlUis. 

Monterev. 

Rehoboth. 

Washington. 

Westminster. 

Srick  and  Tilet. 
Gay  Head. 

Brunhet. 
North  Attleborongb. 

Bucket*. 
Hingham. 

Oablntt  Making. 
Eastbamptou. 

Canning, 

Aeton. 
Aeushnet. 


Canning  —  Con. 

Alford. 

Barnstable. 

Belchertown. 

Bellingham. 

Bernards  ton. 

Bourne. 

Bozford. 

Chatham. 

Dracut. 

Eastham. 

Falrhaven. 

Gay  Head. 

Goshen. 

Halifax. 

Heath. 

Lancaster. 

Leyden. 

Longmeadow. 

Lunenburg. 

Marshfield. 

Medway. 

Mendon. 

Middleborough. 

Minis. 

New  Ashford. 

Norton. 

Richmond. 

Rowe. 

Rutland. 

Salisbury. 

Sdtuate. 

Shirley. 

Somerset. 

Swansea. 

Tisbury. 

Wayland. 

West  Brookfield. 

Westhampton. 

Westminster. 

West  Newbury. 

Westport. 

Wilmington. 

Cattle  Raising, 
Sandlsfleld. 

Cereals. 
West  Stockbridge. 

Chairs. 

Newbury. 
West  Boylston. 
Westminster. 


Pelham. 


Orleans. 


Charcoal, 


Clothing, 


Combs. 
Athol. 
West  Newbury. 

Oon/ectionerg, 
Wrentham. 

Cooperage, 
Blandford. 


Cotton  Goods, 

Adams. 

Barre. 

Blackstone. 

Dalton. 

Falrhaven. 

Holllston. 

Plympton. 

Provincetown. 

Rehoboth. 

Southbrldge. 

Westminster. 

Cranberry  Baiting, 
Carver. 

Creameries. 

Norton. 
Wayland. 

Dairies. 

Mlddleborough. 
Sandlsfleld. 

Doors,  Blindst  and  Sashes, 

Bourne. 
Lanesborough. 


Savoy. 


Electricity. 


Pelham. 


Excelsior, 


Eyelets. 


Whitman. 

Farming, 

Alford. 
Burlington. 

FUh  Fertilisers, 
Gay  Head. 

Foundries. 
Leominster. 

Fruit  Growing, 
Westford. 

Furniture, 

Holllston. 
Merrlmac. 

Glass, 
Cheshire. 
Washington. 

Grain, 
Belchertown. 


/famess€9. 


Holllston. 


Bourne. 


Rowley. 


Hats, 


Heelt, 
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Table  VI.  —  Industries  Wanted :  By  Industries  —  Continued. 


INDUSTBIK8  AKD  TOWN8. 


Hosiery, 


Randolph. 


Iron, 


Bourne. 

Eaaton. 

Leomlneter. 

Millbary. 

Somerset. 

Jtwtlry. 

North  Attleborough. 

Swansea. 

Wrentham. 


Banvera. 
Walpole. 


Leather. 


Lumber. 

Belcbertown. 

Carver. 

Gill. 

Goshen. 

Marshfleld. 

Savoy. 

Waleci. 

Machinery, 
Acton. 
A»hland. 
Athol. 

Easthampton. 
Easton. 
Gill. 

Leominster. 
Millis. 
Montague. 
Needham. 

North  Attleborough. 
Tewksbury. 
Uxbrldge. 
Walpole. 
Whitman. 

Manufacturing f  n. «. 

Dracut. 
Norton. 
Uxbridge. 
Westford. 


Alford. 


Marble. 


HoUiston. 
Whitman. 


Nails, 


Needles  and  Awls, 
Med  way. 

Novelties: 
Randolph. 

Optical  Goods, 
Southbrldge. 

Organ  Pipes. 
Reading. 

Paints  and  Oilt, 
Reading. 


INDDBTBISS  AVD  TOWITS. 


IHDD8TKIK8  AND  TOWKA. 


Pants,  Ooeralls,  and  Shirts. 
Eaatham. 

Paper, 

Adams. 

AgHwam. 

Dalton. 

j-ioe. 

Walpole. 

Westminster. 


Sterling. 


Pottery, 


Quarrying  Granite, 

Goshen. 
MUford. 
Westford. 

Rubber  Goods, 

Blackstone. 
Stonghton. 


Satinets, 


Charlton. 


Sawmills, 
Belchertown. 

Shirt*. 
West  Stockbridge. 


Athol. 


Shoddy, 


Straw  Goods, 


Athol. 

Barre. 

Bellingham. 

Holliston. 

Medway. 

Upton. 

Westborongh . 

Wrentham. 


Hympton. 
Wnitman. 


Tacks, 


Tanneries, 


Hancock. 


Textiles. 


Maynard. 
Needham. 


Ashland. 


Thread, 


Tools, 
Brvlng. 
Gill. 

Montagne. 
Williamsburg. 


Reading. 


i^ee. 


Watches, 


Wire. 


Wooden  Goods. 

Acton. 

Ashfield. 

Athol. 

Blandford. 

Bourne. 

Chesterfield. 

Hampden. 

Heath. 

Monterey. 

Otis. 

Richmond. 

Sandiafield, 

Savoy. 

Sterling. 

Tolland. 

Washington. 

Westhampton. 

Williamsburg. 

Worthington. 

Woolen  Goods, 
Acton. 
Adams. 
Athol. 
Barre. 
Bellingham. 
Blackstone. 
Charlton. 
Chester. 
Dalton. 
Hampden. 
Hancock. 
Hinsdale. 
Holliston. 
Hubbardston. 
Maynard. 
Medway. 
Millbury. 
Plympton. 
Raiidolph. 
Rehoboth. 
Southbrldge. 
Stonghton. 
Wales. 
Westminster. 

Wanted,  but  not  Sptc^/ied, 

Ashbumham. 

Ayer. 

Berlin. 

Billerica. 

Braintree. 

Bridgewater. 

Brimfield. 

Brookline. 

Buckland. 

Clinton. 

Concord. 

Cottage  City. 

Dana. 

Deerfleld. 

Dighton. 

Douglas. 

Duxbury. 

East  Longmeadow. 

Egremont. 

Foxborough. 

Framlngham. 

Franklin. 

Grafton. 

Gran  by. 

Great  Barrington. 

Groton. 

Harvard. 
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Table  VI.  —  Industries  Wanted :  By  Industries  —  Concluded. 


IKDUSTHIBS  AND 

TOWKS. 

iMDUSTBIRa  AND  TOWHS. 

INDUSTUKS  AND  TOWNS. 

WanUdt  but  not 
—  Con. 

Sp«c{/led 

Wanted,  but  not 
—  Con. 

Specified 

ffotel*. 

Harwich. 

Oakham. 

Bemardston. 

Hatfield. 

Orange. 

Chester. 

Holden. 

Oxford. 

Easthampton. 

Holland. 

Plymonth. 

Freetown. 

Hndson. 

Revere. 

Greenfield. 

Huntington. 

Rockland. 

Hubbardston. 

Hvde  Park. 

Kingston 

Lexington. 

RuKsell. 
Sandwich. 

Laneeborough. 
Leominster. 

Sharon. 

Longmeadow. 

LitUeton. 

Sheffield. 

Lunenburg. 

Mansfield. 

Southampton. 

Middleborongh. 
North  Brookfleld. 

Mashpee. 

Truro. 

Mattapoisett. 

Ware. 

Pelham. 

Medfield. 

Watertown. 

Shelbume. 

Middlefleld. 

Webster. 

Southborough. 

Monson. 

Wellesley. 

Topsfleld. 

New  Marlborough. 

Wendell. 

Wayland. 

Norfolk. 

Westfield. 

Windsor. 

Northborough. 

Weymouth. 

Worth  ington. 

Northbridge. 

Whately. 

Yarmouth. 

Northfleld. 

Williamstown. 

Norwood. 

Winchendon. 

Manufacturers  desirous  of  extending  their  facilities  will  find, 
in  the  preceding  table,  the  names  of  towns  wanting  certain  in- 
dustries established,  or  re-established  therein.  Many  towns 
have  skilled  help  awaiting  the  opportunity  for  employment  in 
occupations  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  any  of 
the  towns  mentioned  will  be  replied  to  with  fuller  particulars 
than  can  be  given  here.  Many  of  the  towns  have  Boards  of 
Trade  which  will  co-operate  with  the  town  officials  in  supply- 
ing desired  information. 

A  recapitulation  showing  the  number  of  towns  wanting  spec- 
ified industries,  follows : 


Table  VI.  —  Recapitulation. 


INDUSTBIKS,  OOCDPATIONB, 
AND  ABTICLKS. 


Apple  evaporation, 
Barrels,    . 
Bleachinff  and  dyeing, 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Boxes, 
Brick, 

Brick  and  tUes, 
Brushes,  . 
Buckets,  . 
Cabinet  making, 
Canning,  . 
Cattle  raising, 
Cereals,    . 


Number  of 
Towns  Want- 
ing the  IndnS' 
t^  Specified 


1 

1 

1 

48 

12 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

44 

1 

1 


iNDusTRiBs,  Occupations, 
AMD  Ahticlbs. 


Chairs,      . 

Charcoal,  . 

Clothing,  . 

Combs, 

Confectionery,  . 

Cooperage, 

Cotton  goods.    . 

Cranberry  raising,    . 

Creameries, 

Dairies, 

Doors,  blinds,  and  sashes 

Electricity, 

Excelsior, 


Number  of 
Towns  Want- 
ing the  Indas- 
try  Hpecifled 


8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

11 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
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Table  VI.  —  Recapitulation  —  Goncladed. 


IMDUSTBIBS,  OOCUPATIONfl, 
AMD  ASTICLXS. 


Nomber  of 
Towns  Want- 
ing the  Indus- 
tiyHpeelfled 


Eyelets,    . 

Fanning,  . 

Fish  fertilizers, 

Foundries, 

Fralt  growing, 

Furniture, 

Glass, 

Grain, 

Harnesses, 

Uats, 

Heels, 

Hosiery,   . 

Iron, 

Jewelry,  . 

Leather,    . 

Lumber,   . 

Machinery, 

Manufacturing,  n. «. 

Marble, 

Nails, 

Needles  and  awls 

Novelties, 

Optical  goods, 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
3 
2 
7 

16 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


IVOnSTRIBS,  OCCCPATIONS, 
AMD  ABTICLB8. 


Number  Of 
Towns  Want- 
ing the  Indus- 
try Spedfled 


Organ  pipes. 

Faints  and  oils. 

Pants,  OTeralis,  and  shirts 

Paper, 

Pottery,    . 

Quarrying  granite. 

Rubber  goods,  . 

Satinets,    . 

Sawmills, . 

Shirts, 

Shoddy,    . 

Straw  goods,     . 

Tacks, 

Tanneries, 

Textiles,   . 

Thread,     . 

TooU, 

Watches,  . 

Wire, 

Wooden  goods, 

Woolen  goods, . 

Wanted,  but  not  specified. 

Hotels 


1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 

19 
24 
71 
20 


This  recapitulation  puts  into  an  easily  comprehended  form  the 
industrial  wants  of  Massachusetts  towns.  There  are  48  towns 
desirous  of  having  boot  and  shoe  factories  located  therein ;  12 
want  box  factories  ;  44,  canneries,  the  raw  materials  being  close 
at  hand;  11  desire  cotton  mills;  15,  machine  shops;  6,  paper 
mills  ;  19,  manufactories  of  wooden  goods,  lumber  being  plenty ; 
24,  woolen  mills  ;  while  20  want  hotels  for  the  accommodation 
of  summer  boarders. 

Several  years  ago  the  abandoned  farms  of  the  State  were 
advertised  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  plan  was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  farms  were  disposed  of  to  eager  buyers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  advertising  of  vacant  industrial 
establishments  will  be  followed  by  equally  satisfactory  results, 
and  that  within  a  few  years  the  water  wheel  and  the  steam 
engine  will  set  in  motion  the  machinery  to  give  employment 
to  the  20,000  pairs  of  willing  hands  now  waiting  for  steady 
work. 
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Table  VII.  —  Summer  Resorts. 


Of- 
fice 

ber 


Towns. 


Nam- 

ber 

of 
HoteU 


Number 
of 

Board- 
ing 

Houet 


Remark* 


2  Acton,     . 

8  Acnahnet, 

4  Adams,  . 

5  Agawam,* 

6  Alford,    . 

9  Andover, 

11  Ashbnmham, 

12  Ashby,* . 
18  Ashfield. 

14  Ashland, 

17  Auburn, . 

18  Avon, 

19  Ayer, 

20  Barnstable, 

21  Barre, 

24  Belehertown, 

25  Bellingham,* 

28  Berlin,*  . 

29  Bemardston,! 

31  BlUerlca,* 

33  Blandford, 

84  Bolton,    . 

84  Bourne,  . 

88  Boxford, 

48  Brimfleld,* 


45 
46 


47 

M 
65 

68 

69 


00 
65 

60 

69 

71 

T2 


Brookfleld, 
Brookllne, 


BucUand,* 

Charlton, 
Ohatbam, 

Cheshire, 
Cheetor,*t 


Chastorfleld, 
Cohasset, 

Colraln,  . 

Cottage  City, 

Dalton,    . 

Dana, 


5 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
3 

i       « 
8 


1 

4 


2 
5 

1 

1 


1 
8 


8 
6 


25 
1 


6 
8 


Numerous  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  summer 
cottages  accommodate  250  guests. 

50  persons  could  be  accommodated.  Not  a  sum- 
mer resort. 

Many  private  families  care  for  a  large  number  of 
guests. 

Accommodations  for  20  persons.  Good  oppor- 
tunities for  a  summer  resort. 

100  guesto  accommodated  at  farmhouses. 

A  few  private  houses  accommodate  guests. 

25  gueste  accommodated  in  the  hotel,  100  in  private 
houses. 

Several  private  families  accommodate  summer 
guests.  Could  be  made  an  attractive  summer 
resort. 

Some  families  take  boarders  and  many  city  people 
have  summer  residences;  60  people  accom- 
modated in  the  hotel. 

Some  farmhouses  accommodate  summer  guesto. 

A  few  private  families  accommodate  guests. 

Not  a  summer  resort. 

About  1,300  people  accommodated. 

Several  private  nouses  take  boarders ;  100  guests 
during  a  season. 

A  few  private  families,  accommodating  in  all  100 
people. 

About  50  people  oould  be  accommodated.  Could 
be  made  more  of  a  resort. 

Not  a  summer  resort,  but  could  be  made  one. 

A  few  persons  accommodated  in  private  families. 
Good  hotel  would  pay. 

Not  a  summer  resort,  but  could  be  made  one  of  the 
best  in  Middlesex  County. 

From  200  to  300  guests  were  accommodated  in  pri- 
vate families  last  season.  From  800  to  400  peo- 
ple could  be  accommodated  at  the  present  time. 

Boarding  houses  accommodate  those  who  come 
to  view  the  beautiful  scenery. 

About  a  dozen  hotels  and  boarding  houses  accom- 
modate about  250  people. 

Not  a  summer  resort.  Several  people  own  or 
hire  houses  during  the  summer  season,  and  30 
or  40  boarders  are  accommodated. 

Several  private  families  also  take  boarders;  25  to 
80  ffuests  accommodated.  Could  be  made  one 
of  the  best  resorts. 

A  summer  resort. 

Many  desirable  sites  which  might  be  utilized  for 
hotels.  A  large  part  of  population  goes  away 
during  summer. 

Could  be  made  one  of  the  finest  resorto  in  the 
Stete :  10  people  accommodated. 

Many  guests  during  summer  season. 

A  summer  resort  of  note.  Accommodations  for 
1,500  persons. 

A  number  of  farmhouses  also  accommodate  sum- 
mer g^uests. 

Not  a  summer  resort,  but  oould  be  made  one .  25  or 
30  suesto  were  accommodated  in  the  one  hotel 
ana  farmhouses  last  season.  200  people  would 
come  to  this  town  if  there  were  a  large  hotel. 

150  persons  accommodated  during  a  season. 

150  to  200  guests  accommodated.  Many  summer 
homos. 

About  50  guesto  accommodated  in  one  hotel  and 
two  or  three  farmhouses. 

1,200  cottages  and  many  good  hotels  accommodate 
7,000  summer  people. 

Numerous  boarding  bouses  and  two  hotels  accom- 
modate 100  to  200  guests  every  summer. 

About  50  people  accommodated  during  summer 
season. 
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Table  VU.  —  Summer  Resorts  —  Continued. 


Of- 
fice 
Num- 
ber 


Towva. 


73 


74 

70 
78 

81 


83 
84 

86 
87 

88 
89 

01 

03 

06 

101 

103 
104 


106 
107 
110 


112 

118 
115 
116 


118 

110 
121 


123 

124 
126 

128 
120 


130 
132 


133 
134 


Num- 
ber 
of 

Hotel! 


Number 
of 

Board- 
ing 

Houses 


RemArka 


Danvera, 


Dartmouth, 

Deerfleld, 
DigbtoD,* 

Dracut,* 


Dnnatable, 
Duzbury, 

Eastham, 
£a8thamptOD,t 

East  Longmeadow, 
Easton,   . 

EgremoDt, 

ErviDg,    . 

Fairhaven, 

Fozborough, 

Franklin, 
Freetown,*! 


Gay  Head,* 
Georgetown, 
Goshen,  . 


Grafton, . 

Granby,* 

Great  Barrlngton, 

Greenfield,*! 


Groton,  . 

Groveland,* 
Halifax,  . 


Hampden,* 

Hancock,* 
Hanaon,* 

Harvard, 
Harwich, 


Hatfield,* 
Hawley,* 


Heath,     . 
Hingham, 


135     Hinsdale, 


136 


Holbrook,* 


3 
1 


1 
3 


1 
3 


1 

1 


2 
2 


18 


1 
1 


One  hotel  and  a  number  of  boarding  housea 
accommodate  from  200  to  300  guests  every  sum- 
mer. 

500  guests  accommodated  in  two  hotela  and  vari- 
ous other  places. 

About  300  people  accommodated. 

Ideal  place  for  a  summer  resort;  20  people  accom- 
modated. 

Somewhat  of  a  summer  resort,  could  be  made 
more  so.  50  summer  cottages  and  about  100 
guests  accommodated. 

Bummer  boarders  very  scarce. 

Four  hotels  and  several  boarding  houses  filled 
from  July  to  October. 

Town  could  accommodate  100  people. 

Easthampton  has  been  a  summer  resort  in  the 
past,  hut  is  in  need  of  a  good  hotel. 

Many  beautiful  sites  desirable  for  summer  homes. 

Borne  guests  accommodated  in  famillea,  but  town 
is  not  a  regular  summer  resort. 

One  hotel  and  12  or  15  farmhouses  accommodate 
from  150  to  200  guests. 

Not  much  of  a  summer  resort,  although  a  few 
guests  are  usually  accommodated. 

Many  people  visit  here  in  summer.  Fine  beach 
and  climate  similar  to  tiiat  of  Newport. 

Several  boarding  houses;  farmhouses  also  take 
summer  boarders.  Accommodations  furnished 
for  200  guesta. 

Several  boarding  houses;  a  few  visitors  accom- 
modated each  year. 

Could  be  made  a  fine  summer  resort,  but  there 
are  no  hotels.  Boarders  accommodated  in  pri- 
vate  families. 

Could  be  made  a  good  summer  resort. 

Cannot  be  surpassed  as  a  summer  reeort.  Seven 
families  take  boarders;  150  guests  accommo- 
dated. Several  summer  cottagea  erected  re- 
cently, many  altea  yet  available. 

A  summer  resort :  every  available  place  being  oe* 
eupled  during  summer  season. 

Would  make  an  ideal  spot  for  a  summer  resort. 

A  fine  summer  resort. 

A  summer  resort  to  a  certain  extent,  and  could  b« 
made  a  beautiful  one.  Plenty  of  fine  sites  for  a 
summer  hotel. 

Several  boarding  houses;  accommodations  for 
about  200. 

Not  a  summer  resort,  but  could  be  made  one. 

Several  hundred  boarders  accommodated  in  sum- 
mer season.  Hotel  recently  burned  is  to  be 
rebuilt;  many  people  accommodated  in  farm- 
houses. 

Could  be  made  a  summer  roaort;  about  80  people 
accommodated. 

Could  be  made  an  ideal  anmmer  resort. 

Private  families  take  boarders.  Could  be  made 
more  of  a  resort. 

Many  people  take  summer  boarders. 

One  of  the  finest  places  for  a  summer  resort; 
2,000  gneata  accommodated  in  hotela  and  private 
houaea. 

Not  a  aummer  reaort,  but  could  be  made  one. 

A  few  people  accommodated  in  private  famillea. 
Could  be  made  good  aummer  reaort  for  thoae 
desiring  mountain  air. 

About  50  guests  accommodated  last  season. 

A  few  large  boarding  houses,  and  manv  smaller 
housea  accommodate  gueeta;  50  people  accom- 
modated at  the  hotel. 

Several  boarding  houaea;  over  100  guests  last 
season. 

Could  be  made  a  summer  reaort. 
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Table  VII.  —  Summer  Resorts  —  Continued. 


Of- 
fice 
Nom- 
ber 


Towns. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

Hotel! 


Number 
of 

Board- 
ing 

Houses 


Remarks 


137 

18S 

130 

142 
143 

144 

146 

140 

161 

152 

164 

167 
150 

160 
162 

163 

166 

168 

171 
172 

175 

176 
177 

170 
181 

183 

184 

186 

187 
188 

101 

104 

105 
106 

108 
901 

202 

208 
206 


900 
211 
916 


Holden,  . 

Holland  I . 

HoUlstOD, 

Hopkintoo, 
HnbbardBton,*t 

HudsoD,* . 
Huntington,     . 
Kingston, 
Lancaster, 
LaneBborougta,t 

Leominster,!   . 
Lexington,* 

Leyden,*  . 
Littleton, . 

Longmeadow,t 

Lunenburg,! 


Lynnfield, 

Mansfield. 
Marblehead, 

Marsbfleld, 

Mashpee, . 
Mattapoisett, 

Ifedfleld,  . 
Medway,  . 

Mendon,   . 

Merrlmac, 
Middleborongh.t 


Mlddlefleld,     . 
Middleton, 

MlUis,       . 

Monson,* . 

Montague, 
Monterey, 

Mount  Washington 
Natick,* . 

Needham, 

New  Ashford, 

Newbury, 

New  Marlborough, 

New  Salem,    . 

Norfolk, 

Northborough, 


8 

4 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 


3 
6 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 


2 

6 


1 
1 

1 

2 


3 


20 

5 
1 


8 


5 
8 


A  number  of  summer  boarding  houses.  About 
1,000  guests  accommodated  last  season. 

40  people  accommodated  in  cottages  and  furm- 
houses  last  summer. 

Finely  situated  for  a  summer  resort.  Accommo- 
dations for  manv ;  100  accommodated  last  season. 

Several  boarding  houses. 

Excellent  place  for  a  summer  resort.  There  is  a 
fine  site  for  a  summer  hotel. 

About  a  dozen  boarding  houses.  Could  be  made 
a  summer  resort. 

Several  boarding  houses ;  125  summer  people  in 
town  at  one  time. 

Private  families  take  boarders.  About  100  people 
own  their  summer  homes. 

Hotel  always  filled  in  summer.  Lancaster  is  a 
beautiful  summer  resort. 

Several  boarding  houses  accommodated  250  people 
last  season.    A  good  hotel  would  be  successful. 

Several  boarding  houses  furnish  accommodations 
for  many. 

Summer  hotel  Is  much  needed. 

A  delightful  place  for  a  summer  resort.  200  people 
accommodated. 

Might  be  made  a  summer  resort. 

A  few  boarding  houses ;  85  to  50  guests  could  be 
accommodated. 

No  hotel  or  boarding  house,  but  a  good  demand  for 
board. 

A  few  private  families  take  boarders.  It  is 
thought  a  good  hotel  would  get  all  the  boarders 
it  could  accommodate. 

Considered  quite  a  summer  resort;  50  people  ac- 
commodated. 

One  large  hotel  and  several  small  ones. 

Many  boarding  houses.  Accommodations  not 
sufficient  for  those  applying. 

500  summer  cottages.  Accommodations  for  many 
summer  residents. 

About  200  guests  accommodated  during  summer. 

Several  hotels  and  20  boarding  houses  accommo- 
date 100  guests. 

Could  accommodate  50  in  hotel  and  boarding 
house,  but  places  could  be  found  for  100  people. 

Several  private  families  take  boarders.  Accom* 
modatlons  for  about  40  people. 

A  number  of  boarding  houses. 

A  good  hotel  or  boarding  house  would  meet  a  long- 
^It  want.  Many  summer  cottages  and  hundreds 
of  visitors. 

Somewhat  of  a  summer  resort. 

Several  boarding  houses;  300  guests  accommo- 
dated. 

Farmhouses  furnish  accommodations  for  about  75 
persons. 

Fine  place  for  a  summer  resort.  Best  of  hunting 
and  fishing. 

A  very  fine  summer  resort  and  many  boarders. 

From  300  to  500  people  aooommodated  In  boarding 
houses,  private  families,  and  summer  cottages. 

Boarding  nouses  aooommodate  250  people. 

Not  much  of  a  summer  resort,  but  fine  opportu- 
nities. 

No  large  hotel,  but  several  small  private  boarding 
houses. 

Somewhat  of  a  summer  resort. 

One  hotel  and  100  cottages  at  Plum  Island. 

Has  a  number  of  fine  summer  houses ;  200  guests 
accommodated. 

fiO  people  accommodated. 

200  persons  accommodated  In  private  families. 

Several  boarding  houses;  aooommodations  for 
100  guests. 
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Table  VII.  —  Summer  Besorts  —  Continaed. 


Of- 
fice 
Num- 
ber 


Towns. 


Nam- 

ber 

of 
HoUls 


Number 
of 

Board- 
ing 

Houses 


Bemarks 


217 
218 


210 
220 
221 
224 
225 
226 
227 

228 
232 

233 
241 

244 
245 

247 
249 
250 
251 

252 

256 
257 

250 


260 

262 
263 

264 
265 
266 

267 
260 
270 
271 

273 


274 

275 

276 

278 

270 

280 
281 

285 

287 
288 

205 
208 


Northbridge,* 
North  Brookfleld, 


Northfleld.      . 
North  Reading,*^ 
Norton,  . 
Oakham, 
OraDge,* 
Orleans,  . 
OUs, 

Oxford,  . 
Pelham,*  t 

Pembroke, 
Plymouth, 

Princeton, 
ProTineetown, 

Randolph, 
Reading, 
Rehoboth, 
Revere,   . 

Richmond, 

Rowe, 
Rowley,* 

Russell,  . 


Rutland, 

Salisbury, 
Sandisfleld,t 

Sandwich, 
Saugus,* 
Savoy,     . 

Sdtuate, 
Sharon, . 
SbeiBeld, 
Shelbume,t 

Shirley,  . 


Shrewsbury,* 

Shutesbury,*  . 

Somerset, 

Southampton, 

Southborough,*t 

Southbridge,  . 
South  Hadley, 

Sterling,  . 

Stoneham,*     . 
Stoughton, 

Swansea, 
Tewksbury,    . 


2 
2 


2 
1 

10 

4 


1 
1 
1 


2 
2 


3 
2 


3 
1 


20 
3 


2 
5 


10 

10 

1 

- 

1 

2 

2 

- 

7 

10 

2 

15 

2 

25 

2 

— 

An  excellent  place  for  a  summer  resort. 

There  is  one  hotel  which  might  be  opened  for 
boarders.  A  few  people  accommodated  in  pri- 
vate families. 

2,000  guests  last  season. 

Not  a  summer  resort,  but  oould  be  made  one. 

Accommodates  100  or  more  people. 

150  people  accommodated. 

Excellent  locality  to  buUd  summer  homes. 

Have  300  or  400  boarders  during  summer  months. 

Many  private  families  take  boarders;  600  or  more 
people  oould  be  accommodated.  * 

28  people  accommodated. 

1,100  feet  elevation;  could  be  made  an  excellent 
summer  resort  if  a  hotel  were  built. 

A  number  of  private  summer  homes ;  50,000  vis- 
itors every  summer. 

Can  accommodate  400  guests. 

3,000  people  accommodated  in  numerous  hotels 
and  Doiuxling  houses. 

Several  boarding  bouses. 

Few  guests  during  summer  season. 

A  few  summer  l>oarders. 

Hotel  and  boarding  house  accommodations  for 
many  people.    250,000  visitors  in  one  day. 

The  finest  part  of  the  Berkshire  Hills;  200  sum- 
mer people  accommodated. 

200  guests  accommodated  in  boarding  bouses. 

Several  boarding  houses;  75  guests  accommo- 
dated.   Could  be  made  a  summer  resort. 

Very  beautiful  section  for  summer  resort.  Land 
can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.  City 
people  have  built  cottages. 

Several  boarding  houses;  150  people  accommo- 
dated. 

10,000  people  visit  the  town  during  a  season. 

100  guests  accommodated  in  farmhouses,  and  100 
more  could  be  accommodated. 

Could  be  made  a  summer  resort. 

Numerous  boarding  houses  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  people. 

1,000  guests  accommodated  during  summer  season. 

250  guests  can  be  accommodated;  150  last  season. 

Could  accommodate  1,000  guests. 

Sevex«l  boarding  houses,  but  not  accommodations 
for  all  who  apply.    Another  hotel  needed. 

A  number  of  private  families  receive  summer 
boarders.  100  people  could  be  accommodated ; 
60  people  accommodated  last  season. 

Three  hotels,  but  only  one  used  for  summer 
boarders.    Could  be  made  a  summer  resort. 

Only  a  few  guests.  Could  be  made  a  fine  summer 
resort. 

Is  not  a  summer  resort,  but  has  every  Inducement 
for  summer  guests. 

A  few  persons  boarded  in  private  families  every 
season. 

Could  be  made  a  fine  summer  resort  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  first-class  hotel. 

Not  a  summer  resort. 

Many  private  houses  have  guests;  about  50  ac- 
commodated last  season. 

A  few  families  take  summer  boarders.  Hotel 
burned  last  year,  and  the  land  for  sale. 

Could  be  made  a  summer  resort. 

Many  private  boarding  houses.  Stoughton  is 
situated  on  high  ground  and  is  a  very  healthful 
place. 

Several  summer  boarding  houses  which  accom- 
modate 100  people. 

Not  especially  a  summer  resort,  but  many  people 
visit  the  town  in  summer. 
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Table  VII.  —  Summer  Resorts  —  Concluded. 


Of- 

floe 
H  am- 
ber 


299 
800 

801 

803 

804 
806 

807 
809 

810 
812 
815 

816 
818 

819 

820 
822 

834 

825 

827 
828 

820 

aao 

831 

882 
384 
886 

837 

839 

840 
843 

844 

845 

846 
848 

852 
853 
854 


Towwi. 


Kam- 
ber 
of 

Boteli 


Namber 

of 
Board- 
ing 

HODBM 


Remarks 


Tisbury, 
Tolland, 

Topsfieldft 

Truro,     . 

TTngsboroogh 
Upton,*  . 

Uxbridge, 
Wales,    . 

Walpole, 
Ware,     . 
Warwick, 

Waahinffton, 
Wayl 


dnffton, 
ai*,*t 


Webster, 


Wellealey, 
Wendell,* 


Westborongh, 

West  Boylston, 

West  Brookfleld, 
Westfield, 

Westford, 
Westhampton,* 
Westminster, . 

West  Newbury,* 

Westport, 

West  Btoekbridge, 

West  Tisbury,* 

Weymouth,    . 

Whately, 
Williamsburg, 

Wllliamstown, 

Wilmington,  . 

Winctaendon, . 
Windsor,*!     . 

Worthington,t 
Wrentbam,  . 
Yarmouth,!    * 


8 


8 


1 
1 


4 
1 


1 

4 


3 


2 
8 


2 
2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 


10 
1 


8 


2 


12 


1,600  wore  accommodated  last  season. 

Several  cottages;  lOU  people  accommodated  dur- 
ing a  season. 

100  people  accommodated  in  private  families  and 
boarcung  houses.    Hotel  needed. 

Numerous  boarding  houses ;  accommodations  for 
800  people. 

Could  be  made  a  summer  resort. 

Could  be  made  a  summer  resort;  25  people  ac- 
commodated last  year  in  private  houses. 

A  number  of  boarding  houses. 

Could  accommodate  40  to  50  people;  20  or  25 
people  were  in  town  last  season. 

Accommodations  for  50  to  100  people. 

Not  a  summer  resort. 

About  75  people  in  the  town  last  summer;  mostly 
own  or  rent  houses. 

82  guests  accommmodated. 

Needs  a  large  hotel,  and  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  summer  cottages.  Could  be  made  a  summer 
resort. 

Several  boarding  houses:  1,000  people  can  be  ac- 
commodated at  the  lake  resorts  in  cottages, 
etc. 

100  to  200  visitors  could  be  accommodated. 

Farmers  accommodate  a  few  people.  Oood  loca- 
tion for  a  summer  resort. 

Five  or  six  farmhouses  take  summer  boarders. 
Could  accommodate  about  200  people. 

150  or  more  people  are  accommodated  in  boarding 
houses. 

50  people  accommodated. 

Aiany  private  families  take  boarders ;  500  people 
accommodated. 

Very  few  boarders  taken. 

It  could  be  made  a  fine  summer  resort. 

Very  fine  summer  resort.  No  large  hotels,  but 
good  locations  can  be  obtained ;  300  people  ac- 
commodated. 

Could  be  made  a  summer  resort;  about  50  people 
accommodated  last  season. 

Numerous  boarding  houses  and  hotels;  about 
2,000  people  accommodated. 

Several  boarding  houses.  Especially  desire  rent- 
ing of  cottages  for  summer  months. 

Especially  healthy  town.  Could  be  made  a  sum- 
mer resort;  80  people  accommodated. 

Many  residents  in  summer  cottages.  About  250 
were  accommodated  last  season. 

A  number  of  families  take  boarder*. 

Several  boarding  houses  and  accommodations  for 
50  to  75  people. 

One  hotel  not  open.  Accommodations  could  be 
supplied  for  400  people. 

About  30  summer  cottages ;  150  people  accommo- 
dated and  more  could  be. 

Not  a  summer  resort  to  any  extent. 

One  of  the  best  towns  in  the  State  for  a  summer 
resort.    A  large  hotel  needed. 

Several  families  receive  guests.  100  people  could 
be  accommodated,  but  if  there  were  one  or  two 
more  hotels  they  would  be  occupied. 

Several  boarding  houses.  About  800  guests  ae* 
commodated  in  hotels,  boarding  houses,  private 
famlliea,  and  cottages. 

A  chance  for  a  medium-sixed  hotel  to  do  good 
busineaa. 


Table  VTI  includes  the  answers  to  Inquiry  12  on  the  Sched- 
ule, which  related   to  the   number  of  hotels  and  boarding 
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houses,  their  capacity,  and  as  to  whether  the  town-was  a  sum- 
mer resort  or  could  be  made  one.  There  were  202  towns 
which  answered  the  inquiry,  either  wholly  or  partially ;  the 
number  of  hotels  reported  was  237,  and  the  number  of  board- 
ing houses,  252.  Many  towns  did  not  return  the  number  of 
hotels  or  boarding  houses.  In  such  cases  a  general  idea  of  the 
number,  and  of  the  accommodations  which  are  or  could  be 
supplied,  is  given  under  the  heading  *«  Remarks." 

There  were  46  towns  which  reported  that,  although  they 
were  not  summer  resorts,  they  could  be  made  such.  These 
towns  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  in  the  table.  Towns 
which  are  in  need  of  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  summer 
boarders  are  marked  with  a  dagger  ( f ) . 

There  were  106  towns  which  reported  the  number^of  guests 
which  were  accommodated  last  season,  or  could  be  accommo- 
dated. The  approximate  number  accommodated  was  50,000. 
The  50,000  visitors  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  the  250,000 
visitors  present  in  one  day  at  Revere  Beach,  have  not  been 
included  in  this  total. 

The  inquiry  in  the  Schedule  relating  to  the  remission  of 
taxes  reads  as  follows :  ''Does  your  town  make,  or  would  it 
make,  a  rebate  upon  taxes  in  case  new  manufactories  were  put 
up,  and  how  long  would  this  rebate  or  exemption  last?" 

The  225  replies  obtained  are  classified  in  the  following  table  : 

Table  VIII.  —  Tax  Rebate. 


CLA88IFIKD  Rkpliks  TO  THE  IHQDIKT  — "Doei  jour  town  make,  or  wonld  It 
miike.  a  rebate  upon  taxes  In  caae  new  maaufactorlei  were  put  op,  and  how 
long  would  ihls  rebate  or  exemption  last  ?  " 


Number  of 

Towns 

making  Bped- 

fled  Keplies 


No, 

Would  probably, 

Never  have,  but  would  consider  the  matter,  .        .        .        . 

Would  for  a  term  of  years, 

Could  not  say, 

Never  have, 

jfes,         ••••••••••> 

Unlikely 

CoDtrary  to  law, 

Would  do  auy thing  allowed, . 

Would  eucouraee  new  industries 

Neverhave,  and  unUkely  to, 

Would  do  anything  reasonable. 

Have  never  been  requested  to  ao  so, 

Neverhave;  cannot  tell, 

Could  not  legally,  but  other  inducements  would  be  o£Fered, . 

It  has,  and  think  it  would, 

Never  have.    Does  the  law  allow  it? 

It  hsH  done  so  and  would  for  a  term  of  years, 

Does  the  law  allow  it? 


87 

80 

28 

17 

14 

18 

18 

12 

10 

« 

6 

4 

4 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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Table  VIII.  —  Tax  Rebate  —  Cooduded. 


CLA08IFIKD  RBPLIB8  TO  TRB  IVQUiRT  — "  Does  TOOT  town  make,  or  would  it 
make,  a  rebate  upon  taxes  In  case  new  manofaotories  were  pat  up,  and  how 
long  would  thla  rebate  or  exemption  last  ?** 


Number  of 

Towns 

making  Sped* 

fled  BepUes 


A  buflinesB  that  cannot  pay  ita  reasonable  taxes  ia  not  a  desirable  one, 

Probably  not,  in  fairness  to  industries  already  here, 

Does  not  at  present, 

No  action  by  town, 

Never  have;  not  advisable, •        .        .        . 

We  have  made  a  rebate,  bat  do  not  know  what  the  town  would  do  in  fntare. 

Have  in  the  past,  but  illegal  now, 

There  are  but  one  or  two  factories  in  the  town  on  which  a  rebate  of  taxes  has 

been  made  or  asked, 

May  have  been  made,  but  fail  to  see  how  it  could  be  done  and  conform  to  law,  . 

Would  consider  the  matter, 

Would  not  unless  a  very  desirable  corporation, 

Town  has  voted  to  exempt  all  improvements  for  term  of  years 

Not  a  manufacturing  locality, 

Have  in  the  past  for  a  term  of  years, 


These    widely    divergent    replies 
follows : 


may  be    condensed    as 


COHDBMSBD  CLASSmCATIOH. 


Number  of 

Towns  Keport- 

inff  Hpeclfled 

Opinions,  etc. 


Have  never  made  rebates, 

Not  in  favor  of  making  rebates,     .        .        .        . 

Not  lawful 

Uncertain  as  to  what  action  town  would  take, 
Have  allowed  rebates,  or  are  in  favor  of  doing  so. 

Total 


68 
10 
16 
20 

ua 


226 


There  is  no  statute  giving  towns  authority  to  remit  taxes, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  law  expressly  forbidding 
an  abatement  or  total  remission  of  taxes.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  however,  has  been  that  such 
remission  is  not  constitutional.  The  Constitution  is  interpreted 
by  the  Court  to  mean  that  there  shall  be  but  one  system  of 
taxation  throughout  the  State.  If  each  town  had  authority  to 
remit  taxes,  it  is  argued  that  in  a  short  time  there  would  be  as 
many  different  systems  of  taxation  as  there  are  town  munici- 
palities. This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Other  authorities  con- 
tend, if  a  town  makes  provision  for  paj^ing  its  State  and  county 
taxes,  that  it  should  be  allowed  some  option  in  its  local  affairs. 

The  abatement  or  the  remission  of  taxes  for  five  or  10  years 
on  a  large  manufacturing  establishment  might  be  the  means  of 
bringing  into  the  town  400  or  500  families,  causing  an  increase 
in  population,  a  greater  income  from  poll  taxes,  the  building 
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of  many  dwellings  to  accommodate  those  employed  in  the  fac- 
tory, together  with  the  natural  tax  revenue  from  such  dwell- 
ings, and  a  revenue  from  incomes  and  the  taxation  of  personal 
property.  The  increase  in  population  would  require  more 
business  establishments  in  order  to  supply  the  people  with 
necessary  commodities,  and  these  would,  in  turn,  add  to  the 
taxable  valuation  of  the  town.  The  farmers  would  find  a 
larger  market  for  their  products,  and  the  very  fact  of  the 
growth  of  the  town  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  taxable 
valuation  of  the  farms  and  other  real  estate. 

This  Bureau  cannot  determine  whether,  if  this  plan  were 
followed  in  any  town,  it  would  work  an  injustice  to  manufac- 
turers in  surrounding  towns.  It  is  argued  that  an  establish- 
ment having  its  taxes  rebated  would  have  an  advantage  over 
an  establishment  in  an  adjoining  town  obliged  to  pay  its  taxes 
in  full.  Despite  the  supposed  mandate  of  the  Constitution, 
taxation  is  not  uniform  in  Massachusetts  municipalities.  The 
things  to  be  taxed  and  the  things  not  to  be  taxed,  to  be  sure, 
are  the  same  in  all  cities  and  towns ;  but  the  valuation  deter- 
mines the  tax  to  a  great  extent,  and  if  there  is  no  other  way 
of  obtaining  the  amount  desired  for  city  or  town  expenses,  the 
raising  of  the  valuation  produces  the  amount  desired  and  often 
allows  a  decrease  in  the  rate  per  thousand.  This  leads  many 
tax-payers  to  think  that  their  taxes  have  been  reduced,  when, 
in  fact,  the  increased  valuation  has  made  them  much  higher. 
Again,  the  rates  charged  for  liquor  licenses  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  and  towns,  and  the  argument  might  be  made  that 
the  proprietor  of  a  liquor  saloon  who  paid  a  license  of  $1,500 
was  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  his  competitor,  in  an 
adjoining  town,  paid  but  $1,000. 

Putting  aside  the  complicated  problem  of  taxation,  which 
has  received  the  attention  of  our  best  informed  citizens  and 
legislators,  and  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  not  been 
solved  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  community,  the  &ct 
remains  that  something  must  be  done  to  build  up  the  small 
towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  Statistics  show  conclusively 
that  agriculture,  as  broadly  understood,  is  declining  in  this 
State,  although  the  value  of  agricultural  products  is  kept  up 
by  the  large  production  of  market  garden  supplies  needed  by 
the  employees  in  our  manufacturing  establishments. 
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Whether  the  State  can  assist  the  towns  in  the  necessary 
work  of  industrial  building  up  is  a  question  certainly  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  legislature.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
towns  could  offer  bonuses  to  establishments  that  would  locate 
therein,  but  the  argument  would  certainly  be  made,  in  these 
cases,  that  such  action  was  simply  an  evasion  of  the  Constitution, 
for  the  payment  of  a  bonus  would  simply  supply  the  manufac- 
turer with  the  means  of  paying  his  taxes,  and  the  action  of  the 
town  would  be  virtually  the  same  as  if  it  had  voted  a  tax  rebate. 

The  advent  of  the  electric  car  has  worked,  to  some  extent,  a 
revolution  in  the  industrial  situation,  and  its  influence  will  be 
felt  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  years  to  come.  The  trolley 
lines  have  already  taken  away  from  the  large  cities  a  great 
number  of  their  inhabitants,  and  they  are  also  securing  for 
suburban  districts  a  large  population  that,  without  the  facilities 
afforded  by  them,  would  make  its  home  in  the  cities.  The  effect 
upon  the  country  towns  is  to  bring  them  closer  together.  If 
a  large  factory  were  established  in  one  town,  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  secure  its  full  force  of  employees  there,  but  the 
trolley  lines  would  bring  to  its  doors  hundreds,  and  perhaps^ 
thousands,  of  employees  from  surrounding  places.  The  trolley 
line  must  be  considered  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  future  indus- 
trial development  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Bureau  has  obtained  the  information  presented  in  this 
Part  with  two  objects  in  view.  The  first  was  to  ascertain  the 
real  industrial  condition  of  the  smaller  civil  divisions  of  the 
State.  The  facts  being  obtained,  we  present  them  to  the  legis- 
lature for  its  information  and  for  such  legislative  action  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable  under  the  circumstances.  As  stated  in  the 
introduction  to  this  article,  the  second  object  was  to  give  the 
report  a  wide  circulation  among  manufacturers,  so  they  could 
know  the  individual  wants  and  resources  of  our  smaller  towns. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  article,  the  legislature 
of  1905  appropriated  the  sum  of  $500  for  an  extra  edition  of 
this  Part  of  the  Report,  and  the  additional  copies  printed  will 
be  sent  free,  upon  application,  to  any  citizen  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  is  hoped  that  a  wide  dissemination  of  the  facts, 
showing  the  industrial  wants  of  our  country  towns,  will  lead 
manufacturers  of  this  and  other  States  to  extend  their  existing 
plants,  or  to  install  new  ones  in  the  localities  needing  them. 


Part  V. 


STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES. 


1903,  1904. 
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Statistics  of  Manufactures.  1903, 1904. 


Introduction. 

The  part  herewith  presented  is  the  nineteenth  of  the  series 
of  annual  reports  on  the  industrial  statistics  of  Massachusetts , 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  107  of  the 
Revised  Laws. 

The  data  given  in  the  succeeding  pages  include  the  returns 
from  4,730  establishments,  each  of  which  made  report  for  the 
years  1903  and  1904. 

By  Act  of  Congress  of  March  6,  1902,  the  year  1905  was 
constituted  a  Census  year,  the  reports  for  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments being  made  to  cover  the  twelve  months  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1904,  or  the  fiscal  year  nearest  conforming  to  that 
period.  This  brought  the  Census  year  and  the  year  for  the 
regular  collection  of  returns  for  Annual  Statistics  together, 
and  by  arrangement  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  Wash- 
ington, one  report  was  made  to  serve  both  purposes.  It  will 
be  understood  that  returns  were  received  from  a  very  large 
number  of  establishments  this  year,  but  for  the  present  abstract 
only  those  that  were  comparable  with  the  reports  for  1903 
could  be  used.  There  were,  therefore,  selected  from  the  Cen- 
sus returns  the  reports  of  all  those  establishments  which  made 
return  for  the  annual  comparison  for  1903,  4,730  in  number, 
and  the  present  volume  deals  with  the  figures  derived  from 
these  establishments.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  cover  the  entire  industrial  field,  but  the  product 
value  represented  by  the  Annual  returns  in  any  given  year  is 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  State  as  determined 
by  a  Census.  The  publication  of  the  full  Census  returns  for 
1905  will  be  made  at  a  later  date  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
at  Washington  and  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  and  while  the  returns  will  include  a  very  much  larger 
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number  of  establishments  they  will  but  serve  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  the  annual  comparison  of  nearly  5,000  identical 
establishments  is  an  excellent  indication  of  the  industrial  situ- 
ation from  year  to  year. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  if  the  Census  figures  do  not  show  mate- 
rial gain  as  compared  with  1900,  it  will  be  because  that  year 
was  particularly  prosperous  while  the  year  1904  was  one  of 
business  depression  in  some  large  industries.  The  general 
assumption,  in  such  case,  would  be  that  there  was  retro- 
gression among  the  industries  of  the  State.  Yet  the  real 
facts,  as  borne  out  by  the  annual  returns  of  representative 
establishments,  point  to  steady  growth  for  the  intervening 
years,  1901,  1902,  and  1903. 

This  first  attempt  in  the  line  of  co-operation,  co-ordination, 
and  unification  in  the  collection  of  statistics  of  manufactures 
was  attended  by  many  difficulties.  Unfortunately  the  sched- 
ule for  the  Federal  Census  could  not  be  made  on  the  same  lines 
as  those  in  use  in  Massachusetts,  notably  for  the  questions  re- 
lating to  Capital  Invested  and  Persons  Employed. 

As  is  known  to  all  acquainted  with  Massachusetts  statistics, 
the  object  has  been  to  gather  statistics  of  capital  devoted  to 
production;  whereas  the  United  States  government  asks  for 
capital  invested,  and  includes  in  the  total  for  capital  a  number 
of  miscellaneous  items  which  this  Office  does  not  consider  a 
part  of  the  capital  that  is  used  to  produce  goods.  Therefore, 
the  comparisons  for  capital  have  been  omitted  in  this  volume. 

In  regard  to  Persons  Employed,  Massachusetts  has  been  ac- 
customed to  ask  for  adult  males  and  females  and  for  young 
persons,  irrespective  of  sex,  under  21  years  of  age,  while  the 
Federal  government  asks  for  men  and  women  over  16  years  of 
age  and  children  under  16. 

These  two  (juestions,  and  the  inquiry  relating  to  classified 
weekly  wages,  which  is  affected  by  the  age  limit  for  persons 
employed,  were  retained  by  the  United  States  government  for 
the  reason  that  they  had  been  in  use  in  previous  Censuses,  and, 
in  order  to  test  the  practicability  of  co-operation,  Massachusetts 
for  this  year  accepted  the  Census  schedule. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that,  under  this  plan,  comparisons 
are  impossible.     Until  a  uniform  schedule  is  adopted  in  all  the 
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States  making  an  annual  investigation,  it  mil  be  a  statistical 
impossibility  to  make  any  comparisons.  Therefore,  while  the 
idea  is  a  good  one  and  ought  to  be  supported  if  all  parts  of 
the  work  are  uniform,  it  is  not  probable  that  Massachusetts 
will  again  enter  into  a  system  of  co-operation  which  involves 
the  abandonment  of  any  of  its  previous  methods  of  compilation 
and  tabulation. 

Readers  of  this  annual  part  will  recognize  the  difficulty  which 
exists  in  making  comparisons  upon  these  three  points,  —  Capital 
Invested,  Persons  Employed,  and  Classified  Weekly  Wages. 
Therefore,  in  the  consideration  of  these  tables  we  have  omitted 
most  of  the  comparisons. 

The  statistical  tables  are  arranged  under  five  section  heads, 
with  sufficient  analyses  to  bring  out  the  full  character  of  the 
returns.     They  are  as  follows  : 

I .  Establishments  and  Their  Management.  Under  this  head 
are  presented  the  data  relating  to  the  management  of  the  4,730 
establishments,  showing  the  number  of  establishments  controlled 
by  private  firms,  by  corporations,  and  by  industrial  combina- 
tions, together  with  the  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 
interested  therein. 

II.  Investment^  Materials  Used,  and  Product.  This  section 
covers  the  amount  of  capital  devoted  to  production  in  1903, 
and  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  as  called  for  by  the  Census 
inquiry,  for  1904 ;  the  cost  value  of  stock  and  materials  used  ; 
and  the  selling  value  of  the  goods  made  and  work  done. 

III.  Labor  and  its  Compensation.  Under  this  head  are 
presented  the  average  number  of  persons  employed,  with  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  numbers  and  percentages ;  the  smallest, 
greatest,  and  average  number  of  persons  employed,  both  sexes ; 
the  range  of  employment  and  unemployment,  as  shown  by  the 
excess  of  greatest  over  smallest  number  of  persons  employed ; 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  both  sexes,  by  months,  with 
percentages  of  employment  and  unemployment  for  the  nine 
leading  industries  ;  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  during  each 
of  the  years  1903  and  1904  together  with  the  avei-age  yearly 
earnings  per  individual,  without  distinction  as  to  sex  or  age ; 
and  the  classified  weekly  wages  paid  to  adult  males  and  females 
and  to  young  persons,  for  the  nine  leading  industries. 
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IV.  Working  Time  and  Proportion  of  Business  Done* 
Under  this  head  two  points  are  brought  out,  namely,  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  in  operation  per  establishment,  based  upon 
the  average  number  of  persons  employed ;  and  the  average 
proportion  of  business  done  per  establishment,  based  upon  a 
maximum  production  of  100  per  cent. 

V.  General  Summary  of  Industrial  Conditions,  This  sec- 
tion is  devoted  to  a  general  r6sum6  of  the  conditions  of  the 
industries  of  the  Commonwealth  as  indicated  by  the  returns 
from  4,730  establishments  in  1903  and  1904. 

The  sections,  as  given  above,  are  followed  by  analyses  of 
the  tabular  presentations  which  bring  out  more  fully  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  the  returns,  to  the  reading  of  which  attention 
is  es][)ecially  called. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  term  ''  All  Industries  "  refers 
to  the  numerical  aggregates  of  the  various  columns  of  the 
statistical  presentations,  derived,  this  year,  from  the  returns 
of  4,730  identical  establishments.  In  these  annual  compari- 
sons, the  importance  of  considering  each  volume  by  itself  is 
again  pointed  out  in  order  that  unwaiTanted  deductions  may 
not  be  made. 
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EBtablishments  and  Their  Management. 

The  word  <  <  Establishment,"  as  used  in  this  Beport,  should 
be  understood  as  meaning  the  factory,  mill,  or  shop  from  which 
a  report  has  been  secured,  and  not  the  firm  or  corporation  con- 
trolling said  factory,  mill,  or  shop. 

The  following  table  presents  the  number  of  establishments 
compared  each  year  since  the  first  publication  of  these  annual 
reports : 


Ybabb. 

EsUbllth- 
menU 

Tbaks. 

EktabllBh- 
menu 

Tbab*. 

Establlth- 
menta 

1 

1886,1887,  .                   1,027 

1888,  .                 .  I        1,140 

1889,  .                 .           1,864 

1890,  .                 .  '        3,041 

1891,  .        .                   8,745 

1892,  .        .                   4,478 

1898,    . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

1898,  . 

4,897 
4,098 
3,629 
4,609 
4,695 
4,701 

1899,  . 

1900,  . 

1901,  . 

1902,  . 
1908,    . 
1904,    . 

4,740 
4,646 
4,696 
4,668 
4,673 
4,780 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  for  the  years  1886, 
1887,  only  1,027  establishments  entered  into  the  comparison. 
This  has  gradually  been  extended  from  year  to  year  until  for 
1903,  1904  it  is  possible  to  make  comparison  for  4,730  estab- 
lishments. The  value  of  product  turned  out  in  these  various 
plants  represents  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  total  output  of 
the  State  as  shown  by  the  Census  of  1900,  and  the  results  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  being  typical  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  first  presentation,  pages  310  and  311,  shows  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  considered  and  the  number  controlled  by 
private  firms  and  corporations,  respectively,  including,  in  the 
latter,  industrial  combinations  which  are  similar  in  form  of 
management,  and  which  are  designated  in  the  industries  where 
they  occur  by  footnotes  to  the  table. 

The  second  presentation,  pages  312  and  313,  shows  the  num- 
ber of  partners  managing  these  private  firms  and  the  number 
of  stockholders  interested  in  the  management  of  the  corpora- 
tions. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  headnotes  preceding  these 
tables,  which  explain  the  method  followed  in  their  construction. 
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PRIVATE    FIRMS    AND    CORPORATIONS: 

•     BY    INDUSTRIES. 

1003,  1904. 


[ThlB  presentation  shows  the  aggregate  number  of  eetablUfaments  considered  and  the  nnm- 
ber  of  private  firms  and  corporations  engaged  in  their  management  There  are  certain  dnpliea- 
tlons  cansed  by  the  fact  that  the  same  firm  or  corporation  is  often  engaged  in  manufaetarinK  in 
more  than  one  industry  or  may  carry  on  two  or  more  establishments  in  the  same  industry.  The 
industries  in  which  these  duplications  occur  have  been  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*},  and  the 
plan  adopted  has  been  to  count  the  private  firm  or  corporation  only  once,  if  in  the  same  industry. 
Where  they  occur  in  different  industries,  however,  they  have  been  credited  to  each  In  turn,  but 
in  making  up  the  total  for  All  Industries  have  been  counted  only  once.  The  final  line  of  the 
table,  therefore,  shows  the  exact  number  of  different  private  firms  and  corporations  conducting 
the  specified  number  of  establishments.] 


IHDDSTRIIS. 


Agricultural  implements,    . 
Arms  and  ammunition, 
Artisans'  tools,    . 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.,  . 


Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.. 
Boots  and  shoes,* 

Boots  and  shoes  (^tory  product),* 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock,*    . 

Boot  and  shoe  findings,    . 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc.. 
Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,* 
Boxes  (paper I,*  .... 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,* 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 
Building  materials, 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings. 


Carpettngs 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster. 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded), 

Clocks  ana  watches 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Cotton  goods,*     .... 
Cotton  goods  (woven),*   . 
Cotton  yam  and  thread,* 
Cotton  waste,* .... 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 


Drugs  and  medicines, 
Dyestufls,    . 


Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 
Electroplatuur,*   .... 
Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc. 


Fancy  articles,  etc.. 
Fertilisers,* 


Number 
ofEs- 

Ubllah- 
menti 
Con- 
sidered 


8 

13 
74 
34 

6 

658 

890 

200 

44 

22 

122 

71 

es 

38 

46 

8 

0 

10 

107 

13 

12 

11 

156 

39 

24 

106 

124 

86 

7 

6 

SO 
6 

11 

24 

10 

8 

16 
6 


NUXBBH  OF 

Privatk  Funs 


1908 


4 

8 
45 
84 

1 

688 

295 

184 

87 

22 

93 

62 

42 

26 

81 

2 

6 

3 

88 

4 

6 

4 

117 

20 

14 

27 

16 

9 

8 

4 

16 
2 

9 
9 
9 


11 
2 


1904 


4 

7 

46 

34 

1 

626 

286 

181 

87 

22 

89 

49 

41 

26 

SO 

2 

4 

8 

88 

4 

6 

4 

113 

19 

14 

24 

14 

7 

3 

4 

16 
2 

8 
9 
9 


11 
2 


NUMBBS  OP 
COBPUKATIOVS 


1»08 


4 

6 

*29 


5 
112 

89 

16 

7 

27 

17 

*18 

7 

15 

1 

4 

5 

19 

*6 

6 

7 

88 

19 

10 

tl26 

105 

tl7 

4 

1 

16 
4 

2 

16 

I 

8 

6 
♦4 


1»M 


4 

6 

•29 


6 

124 

98 

19 

7 

31 

20 

*14 

7 

16 
1 
6 

6 
19 

♦6 
6 
7 

42 

20 

10 

tl29 

106 

tl9 

4 

1 

15 

4 

3 

16 

1 

8 

6 
*4 


*  Includes  one  Industrial  combination. 


t  Includes  two  industrial  combinations. 
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PRIVATE  FIRMS  AND  CORPORATIONS:  BY  INDUSTRIES.    1903, 

1904:~CoDcIaded. 


IHDU8TRIK8. 


Nnmb«r 
of  Ea- 

tabllsh- 
menta 
Con- 
sidered 


Fine  arts  and  tazidenny 

Fireworks  and  matches,      .... 
Flax,  hemp,  and  Jut«  goods, 

Food  preparations,* 

Furniture, 

Glass 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starob, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 
Hose  and  belting :  rubber,  linen,  etc.. 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,      .... 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste,    .... 
Ivory,  bone,  soell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 

Jewelry, 

Leather,* 

Leather  goods,* 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  beverages, 

Liquors  (malt), 

Liquors  (distilled), 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery,*  .... 
Uetals  and  metallic  goods,* 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,* 
Musical  Instruments  and  materials,    . 

Oils  and  Illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals,  . 

Paper,* 

Paper  goods,* 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials,  . 
Polishes  and  dressing,         .... 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacherles,* 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,*  .... 

Saddlerv  and  harness,  .... 

Sdentlflc  Instruments  and  appliances. 

Shipbuilding, 

BUk  and  silk  goods. 

Bporting  and  athletic  goods,* 

Stone, 

Siuarrled, 
ut  and  monumental,       .... 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,*    . 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  dears. .... 
Toys  and  games  (chlldren*s),*    . 
Trunks  and  valises, 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, .... 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  goods,* 

Woven  goods  and  yam,*  .... 

Shoddv,  waste,  ete.,  .... 
Worstea  goods,* 

All  Inmjwrmma, 


3 
8 
9 


188 

13 
16 

4 

7 
38 

8 
81 

105 

105 
81 
26 
80 
6 
21 

875 

803 

44 

51 

11 

27 
81 
48 
18 
42 
68 
46 

10 
46 

20 
18 
40 
13 
18 

185 
46 

180 
18 

48 

84 

10 

8 

10 
74 
160 
182 
28 
48 


4,780 


KuMBBS  or 
Pbiyatb  Fibms 


ll»«8 


1M4 


1 

2 

1 

266 

106 

11 
11 

4 

4 

16 

7 
21 

88 

74 
15 
17 
5 
5 
16 

190 

286 

87 

22 


16 
14 
19 
9 
82 
83 
22 

2 
15 

18 

12 

84 

6 

7 

164 

81 

183 

12 

81 
72 

8 
7 

8 
65 
85 
65 
20 
17 


3,085 


1 

2 

1 

254 

101 

11 
11 

4 

4 

15 

6 
21 

76 

70 
16 
17 
5 
5 
16 

108 

280 

87 

22 

6 

15 
18 
19 
11 
82 
82 
21 

2 
14 

18 

11 

32 

6 

6 

163 

30 

188 

12 

20 

60 

2 

7 

7 

65 
81 
60 
21 
15 


Ncvbrb  of 
cobporatioks 


2,997 


1908 


IMM 


2 
1 

8 

t68 

81 

2 
5 


8 
22 

1 

10 

22 

♦21 

16 

8 

•21 
1 
4 

•172 

tl54 

7 

20 


11 

t42 

tl8 

4 

10 
80 
24 

§7 
31 

2 
6 
6 
7 
6 
19 
13 
6 
6 

*16 

12 

•5 

1 

8 

0 

t«7 

t59 

8 

*21 


111.489 


2 
1 

8 

t75 

86 

2 
6 


3 
23 

2 
10 

29 

*26 

15 

8 

*11 
1 
4 

•178 
tl60 

7 
29 


13 

t43 

tl8 

2 

10 

81 

25 

«7 
82 

2 
7 
8 

7 
7 
20 
14 
6 
6 

♦16 

15 

*5 

1 

9 
0 

t70 

tM 

7 

*S8 


111.572 


*  Includes  one  Industrial  combination, 
t  Iselndes  two  industrial  eombinations. 
X  Inoludes  three  industrial  combinations. 


f  Includes  three  railroad  corporations. 
II  Includes  20  industrial  eombinations. 
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PARTNERS  A;N^D  STOCKHOLDERS:    BY 

INDUSTRIES. 

1003,  1004. 

[Thif  preseDtation  shows  the  number  of  partnen  and  stockholdera  engaged  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  4,780  establishments.  As  in  the  preceding  presentation,  dnplleatlons  ooeor  In  the 
indastries  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*),  since  the  same  firm  or  corporation  Is  often  engaged  in 
manufacturing  In  more  than  one  Industry  or  may  carry  on  two  or  more  establlahments  In  the 
same  industry.  The  plan  adopted  has  been  to  count  the  partners  or  stockholders  only  once  if 
they  occur  in  the  same  industry.  Where  they  occur  in  different  industries,  however,  they 
hare  been  credited  to  each  In  turn,  but  in  making  up  the  total  for  All  Industries  haye  beon 
counted  only  once.  Stockholders  in  certain  establishments  which  are  operated  by  railroad 
companies,  or  by  industrial  combinations,  many  of  which  have  eztenslTe  investments  of  capital 
outside  this  Commonwealth,  are  not  included  in  this  presentation,  since  to  Include  all  the 
stockholders  of  a  railroad  company  or  of  an  industrial  combination  in  connection  with  such 
merely  branch  establishments,  incidental  only  to  the  main  business  of  the  corporation,  would 
result  in  abnormally  increasing  the  aggregate.] 


iMDDtniBS. 


Namber 

of  £8- 
Ubllsh- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


Agricultural  implements. 
Arms  and  ammunition. 
Artisans'  tools. 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 


Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc., 

Boots  and  shoes,* 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  prod 
Boles,  heels,  and  cut  stock,* 
Boot  and  shoe  findings,  . 
Stitching,  heeling,  etc.,  . 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,* 

Boxes  (paper),*  . 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,* 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops. 

Building  materials. 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc 

Buttons  and  dross  trimmings, 


uct) 


Carpetlngs,  .... 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster, 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded) 

Clocks  and  watches, 

Clothing,      .... 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 

Cordage  and  twine. 

Cotton  goods,*     ... 

Cotton  goods  (woven),* . 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread,* 

Cotton  waste,* 
Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 


Drugs  and  medicines, 
Dyeetuffs, 


Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 
Electroplating,*  .... 
Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc., 


.  8 
IS 
74 
34 

« 

866 

390 

200 

44 

22 

122 

71 

63 

33 

46 

3 

9 

10 

107 

13 

12 

11 

165 

39 

24 

166 

124 

36 

7 

6 

80 
0 

11 
24 

10 
8 


NUMBKB 

or  Paktnbrs 


19«S 


6 
13 
71 
44 

2 

861 

602 

274 

67 

28 

134 

71 

66 

38 

40 

6 

6 

6 

138 

10 

9 

8 

217 

81 

22 

49 

80 

14 

6 

4 

23 

4 

10 
16 
10 


1904 


6 
12 
60 
46 

2 


479 

271 

66 

26 

124 

68 

63 

33 

40 

6 

4 

6 

187 

10 

0 

8 

202 

29 

28 

44 

29 

10 

6 

4 

26 
6 

10 
14 
10 


NuMBix  or 

8TOCXROLDBSS 


!••• 


86 

200 

1,027 


81 

2,479 

2,061 

348 

66 

164 

97 

1,463 

107 

181 

48 

21 

1,020 
171 
81 
187 
673 
768 
263 

22,296 

21,218 

1,057 

26 

12 

1,090 
88 

10 

822 

8 

162 


83 

204 
1,007 


426 
2,607 
2fin 

862 

184 

182 

128 

1,648 

160 

211 

42 

24 

1,020 

200 

62 

188 

678 

767 

276 

703 

22,160 

21,043 

1,092 

26 

6 

1,808 
76 

10 

816 

8 

161 
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—  Concladed. 


IKDUSTBIBB. 


Fancy  article*,  etc., 
~     111 


Fertillzera,« 
Floe  art*  and  taxidermy, 
Fireworks  and  matches, 
Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  goods, 
Food  preparations,*     . 
Famiture,    .        .        .        . 


Glass, 

Olae,  isinglass,  and  starch. 


Hair  work  (animal  and  hnman) , 
Hose  and  belting :  rubber,  linen,  etc., 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste,    . 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 


Jewelry, 


Leather,* 

Leather  goods,* 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  beverages, 

Liquors  (malt), 

Liquors  (distilled),      .... 
Lumber 


Machiues  and  machinery,*  . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,* 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,* 
Musical  instruments  and  materials,    . 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals,   . 

Paper,* 

Paper  goods,* 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 
Polishes  and  dressing, 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries,* 


Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,*  . 

Saddlery  and  harness, 
life 


Bcientiiic  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  and  silk  goods, 
.  SporUng  and  athletic  goods,* 
Stone, 

guarried,        .... 
ut  and  monumental. 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,* 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Toys  and  games  (children's),* 
Trunks  and  valises. 


Whipn,  lashes,  and  stocks, . 

Wooden  goods,    . 

Woolen  goods,*  . 

Woven  goods  and  yam,* 
Shoddy,  waste,  etc., 

Worsted  goods,* 


Number 
ofBs- 
tabllsh- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


16 

6 

3 

8 

9 
3S8 
138 

13 
16 

4 

7 

36 

8 
31 

106 

105 
81 
26 
89 
0 
21 

875 
803 

44 

51 

11 

27 
81 
48 
18 
42 
68 
46 

10 
46 

20 

18 

40 

13 

18 
185 

46 
130 

18 

48    I 

84    I 

10    I 

8    ' 

16 

74 
160 
132 

28 

48 


NUMBKR 
OF  PABTHStS 


All  iNDusTBns, 


4,780 


IMS 


13 
3 
1 
4 
2 
885 
170 

20 
21 

5 

5 

27 

10 
38 

162 

119 
22 
25 
18 
9 
24 

284 

343 

61 

29 


27 
33 
31 
10 
52 
64 
38 

2 
33 


18 

48 

7 

8 

239 

46 

193 

27 

45 

96 

5 

13 

11 
85 
181 
106 
25 
28 


4,7n 


1904 


13 
2 
1 

4 

2 

359 

160 

20 
20 

5 

5 

26 

9 
34 

145 

112 
24 
25 
14 
9 
24 

298 

386 

63 

27 


25 
20 
81 
12 
50 
63 
28 

2 
32 

25 

17 

41 

7 

7 

286 

44 

102 

25 

45 

92 

3 

18 

10 

84 

181 

108 

28 

28 


NCTKBBK  or 
8TOCXHOLDBB0 


4,611 


190S 


61 

203 

11 

5 

156 

1,800 

617 

52 

47 


18 
1,028 

4 
70 

95 

133 

337 

98 

1,884 

25 

75 

6,794 

2,605 

30 

893 

23 

1.^5 

828 

370 

42 

50 

348 

1,403 

50 
1,316 

20 
138 
127 
100 

58 
515 
452 

63 

28 

125 

81 

20 

2 

289 

119 

1,710 

1,668 

42 

716 


1904 


48 

293 

11 

5 

160 

1,419 

657 

49 
49 


13 
1,082 

0 
58 

116 

149 

345 

107 

1,820 

29 

77 

5,433 

2,099 

38 

275 

25 

171 

407 

16 

52 

866 

1,403 

51 
1,408 

19 
184 
187 
109 

70 
450 
309 

60 

31 

91 

96 

24 

3 

238 

no 

1,743 

1,707 

36 

745 


56,115 


66,053 
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Analysis, 

The  first  presentation,  pages  310  and  311,  shows  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  entering  into  the  comparison  for  the 
years  1903  and  1904,  and  the  number  oi  private  firms,  corpo- 
rations, and  combinations  controlling  or  managing  them.  The 
final  line  of  the  table  shows  that  in  1903  there  were  3,085  pri- 
vate firms  and  1,489  corporations.  In  1904,  there  were  2,997 
private  firms  and  1,572  corporations,  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  private  firms  of  88,  or  2.85  per  cent,  and  an  increase  of  83 
in  the  number  of  corporations,  or  5.57  percent.  As  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  compared  remains  the  same  in  both  years,, 
it  would  be  supposed  that  a  decrease  in  number  of  firms  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
corporations  ;  the  difference  of  five  is,  however,  accounted  for 
in  the  fact  that  in  1904  the  same  corporation  controlled  two  or 
more  establishments  which,  in  1903,  had  separate  existence  as 
private  firms.  Included  with  the  corporations,  because  similar 
in  form  of  management,  are  20  industrial  combinations  in  1903 
and  the  same  number  in  1904.  Footnotes  to  the  table  indicate 
the  industries  in  which  they  are  represented. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  note  preceding  the  table  on  pages 
310  and  311  which  states  that  there  are  duplications  in  the 
columns  devoted  to  the  number  of  private  firms  and  number  of 
corporations.  They  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  same  firm 
or  corporation  may  be  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  two  or 
more  establishments  in  the  same  or  sometimes  in  different 
industries.  If  in  the  same  industry,  the  private  firm  or  cor- 
poration has  been  counted  only  once.  Where  they  occur  in 
different  industries,  however,  they  are  credited  to  each  in  turn, 
but  in  making  up  the  total  for  All  Industries  they  are  counted 
only  once. 

These  duplications  in  management  are  quite  considerable  in 
the  aggregate,  there  being  156  instances  in  1903  and  161  in 
1904.  The  industries  in  which  they  occur  are  brought  out 
in  the  following  table  : 
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IWDUSTBIBS. 


NCMBBB 


1999 


Booto  and  shoes, 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc., 

Boxes  (oaper), 

Biiok,  tQes,  and  sewer  pipe, 

Carpetlngs, 

"eme 


Lngi 

t,k 


Oement,  kaolin,  Ume,  and  plas 


Cooking,  Ugbtlng,  and  heating 

apparatus. 
Cotton  goods,  . 
Cotton  yarn  and  thread,  . 
Electroplating. 
Food  preparations,  . 
Fnrnitnre, 

Leather,    .... 
Liquors  (malt), 
Lumber,  .        •        .        . 
Machines  and  machinery, 


6 
2 

4 
8 
2 

8 


1904 


6 
2 
6 
8 
2 

8 


1 

4 

0 

1 

6 

1 

^ 

10 

10 

13 

13 

1 

1 

5 

6 

IXnCSTBIBS. 


NUMBBB 


190S 


Metals  and  metallic  goods. 
Oils  and  illuminating  flnlas. 
Paper,       .... 
Paper  goods,    . 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and 

bleacherles 

Railroad   construction  and 

equipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 
Stone,       .... 
Tallow,    candles,    soap,    and 

grease.  .... 
Toys  and  games  (children's), 
Woolen  goods, 
Worsted  goods. 


Totals. 


6 

1 

28 

6 

3 

10 
2 
1 
2 

4 

2 

10 

7 


IMM 


6 

1 

28 

6 

8 

10 
2 
1 
2 

6 

3 

12 

7 


156    I    161 


Of  the  156  duplications  in  1903,  15  are  among  private  firms, 
67  in  corporations,  and  74  in  industrial  combinations.  In 
1904,  they  are  found  13  in  private  firms,  72  in  corporations, 
and  76  in  combinations.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  total  figures, 
may  be  noted  the  tendency  to  change  from  the  private  firm  to 
the  corporate  form  of  management,  and  from  the  corporate 
form  to  that  of  the  industrial  combination.  Of  the  entire 
4,730  establishments,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  3,100 
were  in  the  hands  of  private  firms  in  1903,  1,536  were  con- 
trolled by  corporations,  and  94  by  industrial  combinations, 
while  of  these  same  establishments  in  1904,  3,010  were  in  the 
hands  of  private  firms,  1,624  in  the  hands  of  corporations,  and 
96  in  industrial  combinations. 

The  presentation  on  pages  312  and  313  shows  the  number  of 
partners  and  stockholders  interested  in  the  private  firms  and 
corporations  in  1903  and  1904. 

As  in  the  preceding  table,  duplications  have  been  eliminated 
to  the  extent  specified,  and,  as  stated  in  the  headnote  to  the 
table,  the  stockholders  of  establishments  operated  by  railroad 
companies  or  by  industrial  combinations,  many  of  which  have 
extensive  investments  of  capital  outside  of  Massachusetts,  have 
not  been  included  in  the  figures,  since  to  include  such  would 
abnormally  increase  the  aggregate. 

From  the  final  line  of  the  presentation  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  number  of  partners  declined  from  4,777  in  1903  to  4,611 
in  1904,  a  decrease  of  166,  or  3.47  per  cent.     The  number  of 
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stockholders  decreased  from  56,115  in  1903  to  56,053  in  1904, 
a  loss  of  62,  or  0.11  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  partners  and  stock- 
holders, by  sex,  for  All  Industries,  for  1903  and  1904  : 


PAKTllBtS  AMD  ST0CEH0LDSB8. 


Purtnert. 


Hales,  . 

Females, 

BsUtes, 


Stockholders. 


Males,  . 

Females, 

Bank,  trustees,  etc., 


AOOBBOATBB. 


Males,  . 

Females, 

Estates,  banks,  etc.. 


Ndvbbb 


IMS 


4,777 

4,637 
179 

I  81 

I       66.115 

I       82,222 
18,380 
5.664 


60,802 

36,750 

18,518 

5,615 


\—A 


4,6U 

4,376 

107 

30 

56,063 

81,748 

18,141 

6,164 

60,664 

36,128 

18,338 

6,203 


Ikcbbasb  (4-)  OB 
Dbcbbasb  (— )  IB  19«4 


Number 


^166 

-162 
+18 
—22 

—62 

-474 
-106 
4-610 

—228 

—636 
—180 
+688 


Pereentages 


-^.47 

-8.67 
+10.06 
1.07 


—0.11 

-1.47 

-1.08 

+10.08 

—0.87 

-1.78 

—0.07 

+10.47 


The  tendency  to  concentrate  the  direction  of  both  private 
firms  and  corporations  into  fewer  hands  is  emphasized  by  the 
figures  in  the  above  table.  The  total  number  of  partners  in  1903 
was  4,777  and  in  1904,  4,611,  a  decrease  of  166,  or  3.47  per 
cent.  The  number  of  males  fell  from  4,537  in  1903  to  4,375  in 
1904,  while  the  number  of  females  shows  an  increase  from  179 
to  197,  a  gain  of  18,  or  10.06  per  cent.  The  number  of  estates 
decreased  from  61  to  39,  a  decline  of  22,  or  36.07  per  cent. 

The  number  of  stockholders,  in  the  aggregate,  fell  from  56,- 
115  in  1903  to  56,053  in  1904,  a  decrease  of  62,  or  0.11  per 
cent.  The  number  of  males  shows  decline  from  32,222  to  31,- 
748,  a  decrease  of  ^74,  or  1.47  per  cent,  while  the  number  of 
females  fell  from  18,339  to  18,141,  a  decrease  of  198,  or  1.08 
per  cent.  The  number  of  banks,  trustees,  etc.,  shows  a  gain, 
5,554  in  1903  as  against  6,164  in  1904,  an  increase  of  610,  or 
10.98  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  for  partners  and  stockholders  shows  decline 
in  1904  as  compared  with  1903,  the  total  number  being  60,664 
in  1904  as  against  60,892  in  1903,  a  decrease  of  228,  or  0.37 
per  cent.  The  decrease  in  number  of  males  was  from  36,759 
to  36,123,  a  decline  of  636,  or  1.73  percent,  while  the  de- 
crease in  number  of  females  was  180,  or  0.97  per  cent.     The 
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number  of  estates,  banks,  etc.,  rose  from  5,615  in  1903  to 
6,203  in  1904,  an  increase  of  588,  pr  10.47  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  private  firms  and 
corporations,  with  the  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  in 
the  aggregate  and  the  average  : 


CLAA8IFIOATION. 

Ndmbbb 

Clasbificatioii. 

KUMBKB 

1908 

1904 

1908 

1904 

Priyate  firms,  .... 

Partners, 

Ayerage  number  of  partners  to 
a  private  firm, 

8,085 
4,777 

1.55 

2,097 
4,611 

1.54 

Corporations,  .... 
Stockholders,  .... 
Average  number  of  stockhold- 
ers to  a  corporation,     . 

1,46Q 
56,115 

38.20 

1,552 
56,063 

86.12 

The  average  number  of  partners  to  a  private  firm  was  1.55 
in  1903  as  against  1.54  in  1904.  The  average  number  of 
stockholders  to  a  corporation  fell  from  38.20  in  1903  to  36.12 
in  1904. 

The  returns  for  1904  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Re- 
ports were  received  from  4,730  establishments  classified  in  79 
different  industries.  These  establishments  were  conducted  by 
2,997  private  firms,  1,552  corporations,  and  20  industrial 
combinations.  In  other  words,  65.59  per  cent  were  in  the 
hands  of  private  firms,  33.97  per  cent  were  managed  by  cor- 
porations, and  0.44  per  cent  by  industrial  combinations. 
Interested  in  the  management  of  these  establishments  were 
60,664  persons,  of  wliom  4,611,  or  7.60  per  cent,  were  part- 
ners, and  56,053,  or  92.40  per  cent,  were  stockholders.  Of 
the  partners,  94.88  per  cent  were  males,  4.27  percent  females, 
and  0.85  per  cent  were  estates.  Of  the  stockholders,  56.64 
per  cent  were  males,  32.36  per  cent  females,  and  11  per  cent 
banks,  trustees,  etc.  The  average  number  of  partners  to  a 
private  firm  was  1.54,  and  the  average  number  of  stockholders 
to  a  corporation  36.12. 
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Investment,  Materials  Used,  and  Product. 

Under  this  head  three  presentations  are  shown,  relating 
respectively  to  amount  of  capital,  the  value  of  stock  and  ma- 
terials used,  and  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  in  the 
4,730  establishments  entering  into  the  comparison  for  the  years 

1903  and  1904. 

■ 

As  has  been  stated,  the  year  1905  was  constituted  a  Census 
year  and  while  the  schedule  adopted  for  the  Census  was,  for 
the  most  part,  .substantially  the  same  as  that  in  use  for  the 
collection  of  Annual  Statistics,  there  was  material  difference  in 
the  form  of  inquiry  regarding  capital.  For  1903  the  items 
asked  for  were  as  follows  : 

Investment. 

Under  this  head  no  other  items  are  desired  than  those  specified  below. 

A.  Value  of  Land,  Buildings,  and  Fixtures  used  only  for 

manufacturing  purposes  (if  owned),      ....    $ 

B.  Value  of  Tools,  Machinert,  and  Motive  Power  (if 

owned), ( 

■C.   Value  of  Patent  Rights,  Patterns,  etc  (if  owned),       .    $ 

D.  Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank,  December  31  (or  at  end  of 

last  fiscal  year), f 

E.  Value  at  cost  of  Raw  Materials  and  articles  to  be 

USED  IN  THE  INDUSTRY,  on  hand  December  31  (or  at 
end  of  last  fiscal  year),  including  also  value  of  Goods 
in  process  of  manufacture  (completed  goods  on  hand 
not  to  be  included) , $ 


Total  of  Five  specified  items. 


The  inquiry  for  the  Census  is  given  below. 

Capital  invested  —  owned  and  borrowed:  The  answer  must  show 
the  total  amount  of  capital,  both  owned  and  borrowed  All  the  items 
of  fixed  and  live  capital  may  be  taken  at  the  amounts  carried  on  the 
books  If  land  or  buildings  are  rented,  that  fact  should  be  stated  and 
no  value  given.  If  a  part  of  the  land  or  buildings  is  owned,  the 
remainder  being  rented,  the  fact  should  be  stated,  and  only  the  value 
of  the  owned  property  given.    The  value  of  all  items  of  live  capital, 
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bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger  accounts,  materials  on  hand,  stock 
in  process  of  manufacture,  finished  products,  and  cash  on  hand,  etc , 
should  be  given  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  business  year  reported. 

Land f 

Buildings $ 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements $ 

Bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger  ac- 
counts, raw  materials,  stock  in  proc- 
ess of  manufacture,  finished  products 
and  cash  on  hand,  and  other  sun- 
dries  f 

Total  capital $ 

Obviously,  there  can  be  no  comparison.  The  scope  of  the 
Oensus  inquiry  is  much  wider  than  that  of  the  Annual  Statis- 
tics, and  the  last-named  item  on  the  Federal  schedule  is  some- 
what vague,  and  is,  moreover,  subject  to  so  much  individual 
interpretation  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  statisti- 
cal value  of  figures  so  variously  made  up.  For  the  presentation 
on  pages  320  and  321,  therefore,  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
amounts  and  percentages  has  been  omitted  this  year.  It  should 
not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  larger  figures  shown  for  1 904 
represent  increased  investment,  for  such  is,  undoubtedly,  not 
the  case.  The  difference,  as  has  been  stated,  is  due  to  the 
inclusion  in  the  Census  schedule  for  1904  of  such  items  as 
bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger  accounts,  finished  products  on 
hand,  and  other  sundries  not  specified  as  to  their  nature. 

The  figures  given  in  the  presentation  for  stock  used  include 
the  cost  value  of  all  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
manufactured  articles  or  consumed  in  the  processes  necessary 
to  their  production. 

The  figures  given  for  goods  made  represent  the  selling  value 
of  the  product  turned  out  in  the  4,730  establishments  entering 
into  the  comparison  for  the  years  1903  and  1904.  In  these 
establishments  the  aggregate  value  of  output  for  1904  is  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  product  as  determined  by  a  full  Census,  and 
the  increase  or  decrease  shown  in  the  various  industries  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 
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CAPITAL   INVESTED:   BY  INDUSTRIES. 

1903,   1904. 


[The  figures  given  Id  thla  pretentaUon  represenl  the  return*  made  by  the  eame  eetablleh- 
ments,  In  each  Industry,  for  the  years  1908  and  1904,  the  whole  number  of  estabUahmenta 
considered  In  "  All  Industries "  being  4,780.  No  oomparlaon  Is  possible,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  figures  for  1904  were  taken  on  a  different  basis  from  those  of  1903,  In  order  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Census.  The  percentages  of  Increase  or  decrease  In  1904  as  eom> 
pared  with  1903,  therefore,  have  been  omitted.] 


IVDDSTRIBS. 


Agrlcnltural  implements. 

Arms  and  ammunition,    .... 

Artisans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.. 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product),    . 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock. 

Boot  and  shoe  findings. 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc.. 
Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc., 

Boxes  (paper), 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,    . 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,   . 

Building  materials, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,  . 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, 

Carpbtlngs 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster,  . 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded),  . 

Clocks  and  watches 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  llffhtlug,  and  heating  apparatus. 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  goods  (woven). 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread. 

Cotton  waste, 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.,     . 

Drugs  and  medldnes,      .... 
Dyestufls 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,   . 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Electroplating, 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.,    . 

Fancy  articles,  etc.,  .... 

Fertilizers 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy. 

Fireworks  and  matches 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods,    . 


Number 
of  Es- 
tabliah- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 

AuoDHT  or 

Capital  De- 
voted to 
Productton 

Capital  In- 
vetted 

1»0S 

1904 

8 

$996,470 

$3,086,648 

18 

3,307,580 

4,677,827 

74 

4,213,148 

6,436,967 

84 

179,809 

234,296 

0 

1,446,874 

1,296,086 

666 

28,193,128 

66,722,865 

890 

24,065,036 

47,781,72a 

200 

8,234,819 

7,660.026 

44 

820,600 

1,348,794 

23 

72,614 

82,316 

122 

8,731,422 

6,573,688 

71 

1,666,444 

1,996,851 

63 

2,064,201 

2,690.166 

33 

1,163,886 

1,798,250 

46 

1,494,999 

2,219,677 

8 

297,002 

40fl,181 

9 

271,490 

343.452 

10 

6,106,868 

7,201,419 

107 

8,026,300 

4,566,812 

18 

226,162 

366,066 

12 

1,040,188 

1,418,874 

11 

6,717.120 

7,460,500 

166 

6,819,860 

13,928,471 

89 

1,629,972 

3,220,782 

24 

8,660,664 

8,480,200 

166 

182,878,970 

170,366.954 

124 

111,386,798 

144,089,500 

86 

20,824,671 

25,101,452 

7 

713,601 

1,175,906 

6 

90,964 

124,705 

80 

2,637,174 

4,484,189 

6 

679,082 

796,186 

11 

281,258 

368,107 

•24 

7,184,126 

10,464,882 

10 

104,546 

156,089 

8 

660,462 

1,124,907 

16 

896,297 

640,844 

6 

642.887 

8,672,708 

; 

43,442 

60.090 

8 

48,419 

186,900 

9 

4,792,902 

6,152,843 
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STOCK  USED:    BY  mDUSTREES. 

1903,  1904. 

[In  this  pr«Mntatlon,  the  flgarM  gtron  under  "  Value  of  Stock  and  M atarlala  Uaed  *'  repro 
sent  the  ntorna  made  by  the  aame  eatebllahmento,  in  each  industry,  for  the  years  lOOS  and  1004, 
the  whole  niimber  of  estoblishments  considered  in  *'  All  Industries  "  being  4,790.    The  relaUyo 
Increases  or  decreases  in  1904  as  compared  with  190S  are  given  with  aqolvalent  pereentages.] 


IVDUSTKIBS. 


Agrienltaral  implements, 
Arms  and  ammunition,  . 
Artisans' tools, 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.. 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.,  . 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  prod 

uct),         .... 
Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock. 
Boot  and  8h<»e  findings, 
Stitching,  heeling,  etc., 

Boxes,  barreU,  kegs,  etc.. 

Boxes  (paper), 

Krick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,  . 

Brooms,  bmsbes,  and  mops, . 

Building  materials, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings. 


Carpetiogs,      .... 

Carriages  and  wagons,    . 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster. 

Chemical      preparations       (com 
pounded). 

Clocks  and  watches. 

Clothing 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  ap 
paratUB,  .        .        .        > 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Cotton  goods,  .... 
Cotton  goods  (woven). 
Cotton  yam  and  thread,     . 
Cotton  waste. 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 

Drugs  and  medicines, 
Dyestuffs,       .... 


Bartben,  plaster,  and  stone  ware, 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances 
Electroplating, 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth 
etc.,  .... 


Fancy  articles,  etc., 
till 


Fertilisers, 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy. 
Fireworks  and  nAitcbes, 
Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  goods. 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


8 
13 
74 
34 

6 
050 

sgo 

200 
44 

22 

122 

71 

63 

83 

46 

8 

0 

10 

107 

13 

12 

11 

155 

89 

24 

166 

124 

85 

7 

5 

30 
6 

11 
24 
10 

8 

16 
6 
8 
3 
9 


VAI.UB  or  Stock 

AXD  MATBBULS  UsBD 


!••« 


19«4 


$747,032 
999,342 

1,942,114 
417,770 

428,015 
100,737,707 

82,945,022 

16.115,947 

1.610,486 

65,652 

4,434.892 

1,575,865 

472,472 

1,378,652 

1,535,528 

140,468 

180,313 

6,844.167 

2,038,268 

230,197 

1,073,010 

872.600 

14,353,020 

1,878.102 

8,871,302 

78,274,673 

63.560.056 

12,681.560 

2,0-23,057 

77,846 

2.218,576 
832,003 

81,082 

6,773,332 

56,636 

338,070 

503,520 

1.067,403 

17,305 

61,789 

3,507.082 


$682,128 

1,106,360 

1,628,057 

369,683 

497,582  ! 
108,916,188  ; 

85,332,635 

16,576,615 

1,954,067 

52,8n 

4,678.209 

1,547,383 

333,604 

1,881,781 

1,423.680 

162,747 

256,452 

6,818,888 

2,345.157 

341,098 

876,403 

871,850 

15,277,346 

2.144,902 

9,335,794 

82.407,908 

68,085,638 

12,203  402 

2,168  868 

74,144 

2,106,024 
324,417 

100,469 

6,430,764 

55,006 

855,817 

504.810 

1,421,110 

14,290 

68,326 

4,308,841 


ISCBBaSB  (-h) 

OB  DacasASB  (— )  n 
If 


Amounts 


Peieent- 


-$65,800 

-1-257,027 

-814,057 

-48.087 

+00,517 
-^3,178.481 

-1-2.887,018 
-H60,668 
+343,581 

—12.781 
+243,317 

—28,482 

—188,778 

+3,220 

-111,848 

+13.270 

+67,130 

—25,820 

+906,880 
+110,901 

—196,607 

-750 

+024.325 

+766,710 

+064,402 

+4,133  830 

+4,466,582 

—478,158 

+144.006 

—8.702 

—106.052 
-7.676 

+10,387 

-333,568 

—040 

+16,888 

+781 

+353,716 

-8,165 

+8,587 

+710,860 


—8.80 
+27.36 

—1.02 
-11.61 

+16.24 
+3.16 

+2.88 
+2.86 

+21.83 

—10.47 
+5.40 
—1.81 

—20.37 
+0.23 
-7.28 
+8.88 

+36.40 

—0.37 
+15.00 
+48.18 

—18.32 
—0.00 
-1-6.44 

+56.68 
-fn.58 
+6.28 
+7.03 
—3.77 
+7.16 
—4.75 

-4.83 
—2.31 

+23.01 
-4.92 
—1.66 

+4.07 

+0.18 
+^.14 
—18.10 
+10.67 
+10.70 
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STOCK  USED:   BY  INDUSTRIES.    1903,  1904  — Concluded. 


iMOCRUBt. 


Food  prapmratlons, 
Funiltare» 


OlMS 

Glne,  islnglMS,  and  •terob,    . 

Hair  work  (aolmal  and  hmnan), 
HoM  and  belting:  rubber,  linen 

etOi|         .        .        •       • 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods, . 

Ink,  mncilage.  and  paste, 
Ivory,  bone,  snell,  and  bom  goods 
etc., 


Jewelry, 


Leather,  . 

Leather  goods, 

Liqnors  (bottled)  and  carbonated 

beverages, 
Liqnors  (malt), 
Liqnors  (distilled). 
Lumber, . 


Maehines  and  maeblnery, 
Metals  and  metaUio  goods. 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,    . 
Musical  instruments  and  materials 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,  . 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals 

Paper, 

Paper  goods,   .... 
Photographs  end  photographic  ma- 

toriais,     .... 
Polishes  and  dressing, 
Printing,    publishing,    and    book 

binding,  .... 
Print    works,    dye    works,    and 

bleacheries. 

Railroad  construction  and  equip 

meni,       .... 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 

Baddlery  and  harness, 

Bcientine  instruments  and  appli 

ances,       .... 
Shipbuilding,  .... 
SUk  and  silk  goods, 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods,   . 
Stone, 


Quarried,    .... 
Out  and  monumental, 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,     . 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,     . 
Toys  and  games  (children's), 
Trunks  and  valises. 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 
Wooden  goods, 
Woolen  goods. 

Woven  goods  and  yam. 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc.,  . 
Worsted  goods, 

Aix  iMDiraTBiSfl, 


Knmber 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


888 
188 

18 
16 


7 
88 

8 

31 

106 

105 
31 

26 

89 

6 

21 

376 

898 

44 

61 

11 

27 
81 
43 

18 
42 

68 

46 


19 
46 

20 

18 
40 
18 
18 

185 
46 

130 
18 

48 

84 

10 

8 

16 
74 
160 
132 
28 
43 


4,730 


Valuk  or  Stock 
Axn  Matkbials  Used 


loes 


1M4 


$68,296,785 
7,808,469 

170,400 
738,191 

180,500 

384,292 
4.038,029 

»48,068 

1,683,726 

4,248,668 

20,846,121 
2,898,001 

489,923 
8,417,821 
1,960,971 
1,971,182 

22,962,922 

26,017,616 

403,622 

3,122,186 

1,760,441 

1,047,837 

16,963,773 

6,489,605 

110,884 
1,712,724 

2,744,087 

25,034,464 


8,365,353 
19,994,566 

795,029 

1,128,801 
898,280 

4,496,561 
916,568 

1,572,034 
278,293 

1,293,741 

8,279,799 

8,502.514 

2,139,810 

518,269 

202,744 

841,284 

1,026,628 

81,975,672 

30,645,694 

1,429,978 

26,763,110 


#568,141,464 


$61,308,496 
6,766,886 

147,288 
794,828 

158,100 

360,547 
4,496,074 

825,864 

1,903,176 

8,692,781 

20,548,240 
2,375,142 

401,098 
8,204,428 
2,020.081 
1,909,248 

20,240,029 

21,771,869 

466,478 

2,790,259 

1,466,888 

891,415 

17,787,702 

5,452,464 

99,362 
1,976,764 

2,938,038 

20,770,012 


8,686,789 
22,197,387 

685,970 

1,219,828 
640,964 

8,776,582 
850,744 

1,325,587 
237,547 

1,088,040 

8,686,498 

8,142,732 

2,009,083 

442,614 

223,924 

770,618 

1,036,930 

82,489,770 

80,961,907 

1,477,863 

80,668,862 


IXCRBASK  (-h) 
OK  DSCBBASB  (— )  » 

1M4 


Amounts 


Percent- 
ages 


$670,209,212 


-$1,987,240 
—636,634 

—23,162 
-f61,132 

—27,400 

+26.255 
-Kfi8,046 

H-77,801 

-f 209,160 

—565,877 

—297,881 
—522,859 

-88,825 

—213,803 

+69,110 

—61,934 

—2,712,893 

—4,245,647 

+62,856 

-831,926 

-293,608 

—155,922 

+783,929 

—37,051 

—20,522 
+264,040 

+193.946 

-4,264,452 


+821,436 
-1-2,202,821 

—109,059 

+91.027 
-257,266 
—719,979 

— 65,H24 
-246,447 

—40,746 
-205,701 
+866,699 

—859,782 
-40,727 
-75,656 
+21,180 

—70,616 

+10.802 

+464,098 

+416,213 

-H7,885 

+3,905,252 


—8.14 
—7.85 

—13.59 
+8.34 

—15.18 

+7.86 
+11.84 

-h31.86 

+16.49 

-13.08 

-1.48 
—18.04 

—18.18 
—6.24 
+3.01 
—8.14 

—11.82 
—16.82 
+15.67 
—10.68 

—16.68 

—14.89 
+4.62 
-0.67 

—17.12 
+15.42 

+7.07 

—17.08 


+9.55 
+11.02 

—13.72 

+8.06 
—28.64 
—16.01 

-7.18 
—16.68 
—14.64 
—15.90 
+10.88 

—10.27 

-1.90 

—14.60 

+10.45 

-8.89 
+1.00 
+1.45 
+1.36 
+8.35 
+14.69 


+$2,067,758 


+0.36 
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GOODS  MADE:   BY  INDUSTRIES. 

1003,  1004. 

[In  this  preeentatioD,  the  figures  given  under  "  Value  of  G-oods  Made  and  Work  Done'* 
represent  the  returns  made  hy  the  same  establishments,  In  each  industry,  for  the  years  1008 
and  1004,  the  whole  number  of  establishments  considered  In  '*  All  Industries  *'  being  4,7)0. 
The  relative  increaaes  or  decreases  in  1004  as  compared  with  1003  are  given  with  equivalent 
percentages.  These  percentages,  based  upon  returns  from  4,780  identical  establishments,  may 
be  considered  a  fair  indication  of  the  increase  or  decrease  in  value  of  product  in  the  various 
Industries  for  all  the  establishments  in  the  State.] 


INDUSTBIBB. 


Nnoiber 
01  Ea- 
tabllah- 
m«nta 
Con- 
sidered 


Agricultural  implements, 
Arms  and  ammunition. 
Artisans'  toula, 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.,    . 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc., 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  prod 

uct;,       .... 
Boles,  heels,  and  cut  stock. 
Boot  and  shoe  findings, 
Btitching,  heeling,  etc.,     . 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc., 

Boxes  (paper). 

Brick,  tiles, and  sewer  pipe, . 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 

Building  materials, 

Burial  rases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc. 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, 


Carpetings 

Carnages  and  wagons,  . 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster 

Chemical   preparations    (com 
pounded). 

Clocks  and  watches. 

Clothing,        .... 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  ap 
paratuB, 

Cordage  and  twine. 

Cotton  goods. 

Cotton  goods  (woven). 
Cotton  yarn  and  thread,    . 
Cotton  waste,    . 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc., 

Drugs  and  medicines,    . 
DyestufFs,      .... 


Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances,      

Electroplating 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth, 
etc., 

Fancv  articles,  etc., 

Fertilizers, 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy. 
Fireworks  and  matches. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  goods, . 


8 
13 
74 
34 

0 
656 


200 
44 

22 

122 

71 

68 

33 

46 

8 

0 

10 

107 

18 

12 

11 

155 

80 

24 

166 

124 

35 

7 

5 

80 
6 

11 

24 
10 

8 

16 
6 
3 
3 
0 


Valuk  of  Goods  Madk 
AVD  Work  Domb 


19«S 


1904 


$1,647,702 

4,824.866 

6,120,075 

765,647 

044,705 
150,083,103 

135,682,031 

21.130.002 

2.760.831 

408,480 

7,782,156 

3,488,123 

1,651.480 

2.357.407 

2.078,286 

836,114 

481,738 

11,200,386 

6,006,722 

637,184 

2,130,057 

4,312,731 

26.470,814 

4,872,830 

10.613.845 

134.741,484 

112,221,455 

20.176.016 

2,344,013 

102,780 

6.842,208 
633,276 

841,182 

18,066.277 
223.601 

1,086,165 

1,372,606 

1,667,802 

50,040 

160,084 

5,005,000 


$1,526,006 

6,072,406 

6,087,842 

787.862 

068.500 
165,700,642 

140,644,165 

21,712,062 

8,048,058 

403,567 

8,286,810 

3,486.000 

1.428,425 

2,407.161 

2,768,707 

378.100 

401,886 

0,654,802 

5.856,767 

624,800 

2.206,007 

4,556.514 

27,547,808 

4.057,608 

11,801,416 

182,664,840 

100,566,528 

20,870,001 

2,627,411 

153,108 

5,803,737 
530,337 

868,785 

13,812,827 
250,823 

1,046,001 

1,234,164 

1,860,802 

87,215 

203.405 

6,038,070 


IHCBBASB  (+) 
OB  DBGRKASB  (— )  Of 

IMM 


Amounts 


Percent- 
ages 


—$21,606 

+748,180 

—142.688 

—27,785 

+28.714 
+6,726,440 

+4,861,224 

+581,070 

+288,127 

—4,872 

+464,668 

—2,054 

—223.056 

+40,664 

-200.430 

+42,065 

+50,608 

—1,654,044 

+850,046 

+87,266 

+166.040 

+248  783 

+1,076,004 

+684,678 

+1,277.571 

—2,176,644 

-2.664,027 

+104,885 

+288,808 

-30,672 

—38.561 
-2  030 

+27.603 

+746.650 
+86,222 


,074 


—138,442 

+102,010 

—12.834 

+48,821 

+043.061 


-1.40 

+17.30 

—2.83 

—3.68 

+2.61 
+8.68 

+8.68 
+2.75 

+10.44 
-1.10 
+6.84 
-0.06 

—13.61 
+S.11 
—7.08 

+12.61 

+13.80 

—18.87 

+6.00 

+16.24 

+7.76 
+6.66 
+4.07 

+18.87 

+12.04 

—1.02 

-2.87 

+0.07 

+12.00 

—90.68 

—0.66 
—0.56 

+8.00 

+6.71 
+16.20 

—8.60 

-10.00 
+11.67 
—26.64 
+27.06 
+16.75 
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IMDD8TBIB8. 


Woolen  good!  (aggregate), 
Woven  goods  and  yam, 
Shoddy,  waate,  eto.,  . 

Wonted  goods, 

Nine  industries. 
Other  industries,     . 
All  industries. 


Nomber 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


100 

132 

28 

43 

1,980 
2,741 
4,780 


Value  or  Stock  Usbd 


IMS 


$81,975,672 

30,546,694 

1,429,978 

26,763,110 

831,365,561 
286,775,893 
568,141,454 


1M4 


$82,489,770 

80,961,907 

1,477,863 

80,668,862 

386,648,901 
233,600,311 
570,209,212 


IWCBBASC  (+) 

OK  Decks  ASK  (— )  nr 
1M4    . 


Amounts 


+$464,098 

-f416,213 

-H7,885 

+3,905.252 

+5,188,840 
-3,115,582 
+2,067,758 


Percent- 
axes 


+1.46 

+1.86 

+3.35 

+14.59 

+1.56 
—1.32 
+0.86 


From  the  preceding  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  nine 
leading  industries,  Boots  and  Shoes  shows  greatest  value  of 
stock  used,  the  figures  for  1904  being  $103,916,188  as  against 
$100,737,707  in  1903,  the  increase  being  $3,178,481,  or  3.16 
per  cent.  Other  industries  showing  increase  in  value  of  stock 
used  are  Cotton  Goods,  in  which  the  total  cost  value  of  stock 
in  1903  was  $78,274,573  as  against  $82,407,903  in  1904,  an 
increase  of  $4,133,330,  or  5.28  per  cent;  Paper,  the  increase 
for  1904  being  4.62  per  cent  as  compared  with  1903  ;  Woolen 
Goods,  showing  an  increase  of  1.45  per  cent,  and  Worsted 
Goods,  an  increase  of  14.59  per  cent. 

Industries  showing  decrease  in  value  of  stock  used  are : 
Carpetings,  Leather,  Machines  and  Machinery,  and  Metals 
and  Metallic  Goods,  the  percentages  of  decrease  being  0.37, 
1.43,  11.82,  and  16.32,  respectively. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  value  of  stock  used  in  the  nine  lead- 
ing industries  was  $331,365,561  in  1903  and  $336,548,901  in 
1904,  an  increase  of  $5,183,340,  or  1.56  per  cent;  while  for 
industries  other  than  the  nine  a  decrease  appears,  amounting 
to  $3,115,582,  or  1.32  per  cent. 

The  presentation  on  pages  324  and  325  shows  the  value  of 
goods  made  and  work  done  in  the  4,730  establishments  con- 
sidered. The  final  line  of  the  table  shows  a  product  value  for 
1903  of  $1,006,549,483,  which  fell  in  1904  to  $997,457,634,  a 
decline  of  $9,091,849,  or  0.90  per  cent.  The  facts  for  the 
nine  leading  industries  are  brought  together  in  the  following 
table: 
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$132,564,840  as  against  $134,741,484  in  1903,  a  decrease  of 
$2,176,644,  or  1.62  per  cent. 

Further  inspection  of  the  figures  shows  a  decrease  in  Carpet- 
ings  of  13.87  per  cent ;  in  Leather,  1.65  per  cent ;  in  Machines 
and  Machinery,  a  decline  from  a  product  value  of  $58,484,782 
in  1903  to  $51,942,230  in  1904,  a  decrease  of  $6,542,552,  or 
11.19  per  cent;  in  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  a  decline  from 
$49,207,591  to  $44,760,700,  the  decrease  being  $4,446,891, 
or  9.04  per  cent;  and  in  Woolen  Goods,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
decline  of  4.20  per  cent  is  noted. 

For  the  nine  leading  industries,  in  the  aggregate,  the  value 
of  product  in  1904  was  $566,710,236  as  against  $576,473,924 
in  1903,  a  decline  of  $9,763,688,  or  1.69  per  cent.  For  indus- 
tries other  than  the  nine,  2,741  establishments  being  repre- 
sented, a  slight  increase  appears,  the  value  of  product  turned 
out  in  these  establishments  being  $430,075,559  in  1903  as 
against  $430,747,398  in  1904,  a  gain  of  $671,839,  or  0.16 
per  cent. 
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Labor  and  its  Oompensation. 

The  statistical  presentations  under  this  subject  head  cover 
the  number  of  persons  employed  for  1903  and  1904  in  the 
4,730  establishments  under  consideration,  together  with  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  and  the  classified  weekly  wages.  They 
are  arranged  as  follows  : 

1.  The  average  number  of  persons  employed,  both  sexes, 
with  increase  or  decrease  in  1904  as  compared  with  1903  in 
numbers  and  percentages. 

2.  The  average  number  of  persons  employed,  together  with 
the  number  employed  at  periods  of  employment  of  the  smallest 
and  greatest  numbers,  respectively,  in  1903  and  1904. 

3.  The  range  of  employment  and  unemployment  as  indi- 
cated by  the  excess  of  greatest  over  smallest  number  employed, 
for  each  industry. and  for  All  Industries,  with  increase  or  de- 
crease in  1904  as  compared  with  1903  in  numbers  and  per- 
centages. 

4.  The  aggregate  number  of  persons  employed,  both  sexes, 
month  by  month,  and  the  percentages  of  emplo3anent  and  un- 
employment for  the  nine  leading  industries  and  for  All  Indus- 
tries. 

5.  The  total  amount  paid  in  wages,  by  industries,  for  1903 
and  1904,  with  increase  or  decrease  in  amounts  and  percentages 
in  the  later  as  compared  with  the  earlier  year. 

6.  Average  yearly  earnings  for  79  classified  industries  and 
for  All  Industries,  for  1903  and  1904,  with  increase  or  decrease 
in  amounts  and  percentages. 

7.  Classified  weekly  wages  for  the  nine  leading  industries 
and  for  All  Industries,  showing  the  number  of  adult  males  and 
females  and  the  young  persons  receiving  certain  specified  sums 
per  week  ranging  from  under  $5  to  $20  and  over. 
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AYEKAGE  NUMBER  OF 
PERSONS  EMPLOYED  —  BOTH   SEXES: 

BY  INDUSTRIES. 

1903,  1904. 

[In  thiB  preseDtation,  the  average  nnmber  of  persons  employed  without  regard  to  sex  is 
shown,  by  industries,  for  the  years  1903  and  1004.  The  increases  or  decreases  in  1904  as 
compared  with  1008  are  given  in  numbers  and  percentages.  It  should  be  bomo  in  mind  that 
the  persons  here  enumerated  are  wage  earners  only ;  officers,  clerks,  or  other  salaried  persons 
are  not  included.] 


Ikdustbiks. 


Number 
ofEs- 
Ubllah- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


Agricultural  implements, 
Arms  and  ammunition, 
Artisans' tools, 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.,   . 
Boots  and  shoes, 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product) 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stocK,  . 

Boot  and  shoe  findings, 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc., . 
Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.. 
Boxes  (naper),. 
Brick,  tDes,  and  sewer  pipe,    . 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 
Building  materials,  . 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.. 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,  . 


Carpetlngs,       .... 
Carriages  and  wagons. 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster,   , 
Chemical  preparations  (com 

pounded),  .... 
Clocks  and  watches. 

Clothing 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  ap 

paratus.      .... 
Cordage  ana  twine,  . 
Cotton  goods 

Cotton  goods  (woven), . 

Cotton  yam  and  thread, 

Cotton  waste, 
Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 

Drugs  and  medicines, 
Dyestuffs,         .... 


Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware, 
Blectrlcal  apparatus  and  appliances 
Blectroplatlog, .  .  .  .  . 
Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc 


Fancv  articles,  etc., . 

Fertilisers, 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, . 

Fireworks  and  matches,  . 

Flax,  hemi),  and  jute  goods, 


8 
13 
74 
84 

6 

8M 

800 

200 

44 

22 

122 

71 

68 

88 

46 

8 

9 

10 

107 

18 

12 

11 

16ft 


24 

166 

124 

86 

7 

6 

80 
6 

11 

24 

10 

8 

16 
6 
8 
8 
9 


AVBRAOB   NUMBXU 

OF  Pkrsons  Emplotkd 
Both  Ssxks 


19«8 


1904 


768 
8,123 
8,896 

812 

619 

66,797 

60,072 

4,948 

1,168 

619 
3,878 
2,799 
1,881 
1,449 
1,176 

184 

866 

6,062 

2,344 

199 

674 

4,244 

11,971 

2,144 

2,860 

94,270 

82,461 

11,404 

416 

97 

947 
118 

234 

8,209 
186 
436 

722 

267 

28 

96 

3,266 


768 
8,267 
8,606 

806 

467 

66,60i 

69,906 

4,941 

1,167 

679 
8,871 
2,886 
1,288 
1,864 
1,162 

179 

846 

4,774 

2,667 

240 

669 

4,228 

12,048 

2,171 

8,141 

88,138 

77,170 

10,616 

462 

61 

926 
112 

207 

7,832 

160 

410 

718 

863 

22 

100 

8,682 


IMCRBASK  (+) 

OR  DBCBKASB  Cr-)  IN 

1904 


Amounts 


—16 
+134 
—301 

-7 

—162 

—106 

—167 

-7 

+« 
+60 

—7 

+86 

-108 

-86 

—28 

—6 
—20 

-288 

+218 

+41 

—6 
—16 

+77 

+27 

+281 

—6,182 

—6,281 

—888 

+37 

.86 

-21 

—6 

-27 

—877 

+14 
—26 

-4 

+86 

-6 

+4 

+267 


Percent- 
ages 


—1.06 

+4.20 

-10.04 

—2.24 

—26.17 
-0.16 
-0.28 
—0.14 
+0.78 
+0.60 
—0.18 
+1.20 
—7.40 
-6.87 
—1.06 
—2.72 
—6.46 

—6.60 

+0.00 

+20.60 

-0.87 
-0.88 
+0.64 

+1.26 
+0.88 
—6.60 
—6.41 
-7.70 
+8.02 
-«7.11 

—2.22 
—6.08 

—11.64 
-4.60 

+10.20 
-6.76 

-0.66 

+82.21 

—21.48 

+4.17 

+8.18 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF    PERSONS    EMPLOYED  — BOTH   SEXES: 
BY  INDUSTRIES  — 1903,  1904  — Concluded. 


IKDU8TBIB8. 


Food  preparations, 
Furniture, 


OlasB, 

Glue,  isinglasa,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 
Hose  and  belting :  rubber,  linen,  etc. 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste, 
iTory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods 
etc., 

Jewelry 


Leather, 

Leather  goods 

Liquors    (bottled)    and   carbonated 

beveragm,  .... 
Liquors  (malt), 
Liquors  (distilled),  . 
Lumber, 


Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 
Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Oils  and  Illuminating  fluids. 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals 

Paper 

Paper  goods,     .... 
Photographs  and  photographic  ma 

terials,         .... 
Polishes  and  dressing. 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookblnd 

ing, 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleach 
eries 


Railroad    construction    and    equip 

ment,  ..... 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 


Saddlery  and  harness, 

Soientlnc    instruments    and    appli 

ances, 

Shipbuilding,    .... 
Silk  and  silk  goods,  . 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 
Stone, 

Quarried,       .... 

(>nt  and  ornamental. 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Toys  and  games  (children's),  . 
Trunks  and  valises, . 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks. 

Wooden  goods. 

Woolen  goods 

Woven  goods  and  yam. 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc., 
Worsted  goods. 

All  Industbxis, 


Number 
ofKi- 
Ubllhh- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


333 
138 

13 
16 

4 

7 

88 

8 

31 

105 

105 
31 

25 

39 

6 

21 

875 


44 
51 

11 

27 
81 
43 

13 
42 

03 

46 


10 
46 

20 

18 
40 
13 
13 

185 
46 

139 
18 

48 

84 

10 

8 

16 
74 
160 
132 
28 
43 


AVKRAGB  NUMBBB 

or  Fkrsons  Emplotbd: 
Both  Sbxbs 


4,780 


194M 


11,193 
7,190 

849 
252 

87 

112 

7,916 

115 

1,838 

5,724 

7,200 
1,628 

199 

1,437 

28 

787 

32,491 
24.024 


4,111 

192 

268 

10,064 

4,222 

166 
885 

5,140 

7,818 


8,454 
12,440 

451 

2,826 
982 
8,125 
946 
4,772 
2,407 
2,865 
2,965 

949 

2,081 

782 

183 

760 

1,541 

26.659 

25,757 

902 
18,805 


445,509 


1»«4 


11,681 
6,873 

292 
255 

71 

96 

7,795 

140 

3,161 

5,441 

7,695 
1,575 

229 

1,614 

31 

681 

29,520 
21,411 

AAA 
000 

3,900 

182 

257 

11,542 

4,243 

154 
894 

6,189 

7,328 


4,888 
12,531 

420 

2,079 
853 
8,011 
977 
4,751 
2,454 
2,297 
8,100 

032 

8,008 

816 

188 

792 

1,464 

26,178 

25,821 

857 
18,262 


483,388 


IVCBBABB  (+) 
OS  DBCBKARB  (~)   IK 

1»«4 


Amounts 


+488 
-817 

-57 
+3 

-16 

-16 

—131 

+25 

+328 

-283 

+405 
-58 

+30 

+77 

+3 

—106 

—2,971 

—2,618 

+27 

-211 

—10 

— 1 

+678 
+21 

—12 

— 1 
-405 


+984 
+91 

-81 

-247 

-129 

—114 

+81 

-21 

+4T 

—08 

+186 

-17 

+117 

+88 

+« 

+28 

-77 

-481 

—436 

—45 

—548 


Percent- 
ages 


—12,186 


+4.86 
—4.41 

—16.83 
+1.19 

-18.89 

—14.20 

-1.65 

+21.74 

+17.80 

-4.04 

+6.88 
-8.26 

+15.06 

+5.86 

+10.71 

—18.47 

—0.14 

—10.88 

+4.28 

-6.18 

—6.21 

—0.80 
.6.37 
1.60 

-7.28 
+2.84 

—0.02 

-4.83 


+27.04 
+0.73 

-6.87 

-10.62 
-18.14 
-8.66 
+3.88 
-0.44 
+1.05 
—2.88 
+4.66 

—1.70 
+8.02 
+4.22 
+2.78 

+2.00 
—5.00 
—1.80 
-1.60 
-4.00 
—2.80 


—2.73 
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SMALLEST,  GEEATEST,  AND  AVERAGE 
NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED: 

BY  INDUSTRIES. 

1003,  1904. 

[This  preaentatlon  ebowfl  the  averago  number  of  peraons  employed,  and  the  number  of  per 
sons  employed  at  periods  of  employment  of  emallest  and  greatest  number,  respectively.  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  persons  here  enumerated  are  wage  earners  only;  officers, 
clerks,  or  other  salaried  persons  are  not  included.] 


IKDUSTUXS. 


1908 


AT«r- 

sge 
S  amber 


Small- 
est 
Number 


Great-  | 

est 
Number  i 


1 


lfN»4 


Aver- 
Number 


Small- 
est 
Number 


Great- 
est 
Number 


Agricultural  implements. 
Arms  and  ammunition, 
Artisans'  tools,    . 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.. 


Bicycles,  trlcyclM,  etc., 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  prodaot), 
Holes,  heels,  and  cut  stock. 
Boot  and  shoe  findings,    . 
Stitching,  heeling,  etc.,    . 
Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,  . 
Boxes  (paper),    .... 
Brick,  tues,  and  sewer  pipe. 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 
Building  materials, 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,     . 


Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons. 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster. 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded) 
Clocks  ana  watches,    . 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lightin<;,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Cotton  goods.       .... 

Cotton  goods  (woven),     . 

Cotton  yam  and  thread,   . 

Cotton  waste.   .... 
Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc., 


Drugs  and  medicines, 
Dyestuffs,    . 


Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware, 
Blectrieal  apparatus  and  appliances. 
Electroplating,     .... 
Emery  and  sandpaper  and  cloth,  etc., 


Fancy  articles,  etc.. 
Fertilizers,  .        .        .        . 
Fine  arts  and  taxidermy. 
Fireworks  and  matches, 
Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  goods. 


768 
3,128 
8,896 

812 

619 

66,797 

60,072 

4,948 

1,158 

619 
8,876 
2,799 
1,891 
1,449 
1,176 

184 

366 

5,062 

2,844 

199 

674 

4,244 

11,971 

2,144 

2,860 

94,270 

82,461 

11,404 

415 

97 

947 
118 

284 

8,209 

136 

485 

722 

267 

28 

96 

8,265 


687 
2,744 
8,462 

282 

294 

55,582 

49,986 

4,182 

975 

490 

8,488 

2,418 

695 

1,808 

1,000 

160 

289 

4,685 

1,678 

158 

689 

4,021 

9,562 

1,870 

2,623 

80,881 

69,966 

10,081 

384 

60 

601 
81 

211 

7,162 

116 

406 

464 

209 

27 

63 

2,978 


886 
8,668 
4,287 

406 

920 

76,547 

68,710 

5,716 

1,865 

767 
4,841 
8,264 
3,626 
1.606 
1,882 

196 

437 

5,197 

2,889 

240 

611 

4,402 

18,627 

2,444 

8,076 

101,613 

88,975 

12,194 

444 

120 


1,237 
186 

260 

9,132 

168 

469 


1.081    I 

863 
33 

186 
8,408 


753 
8,257 
3,505 

805 

467 

66,692 

59,905 

4,941 

1,167 

679 
8,871 
2,836 
1,288 
1,364 
1,152 

179 

846 

4,774 

2,567 

240 

669 

4,228 

12,048 

2,171 

3,141 

88,138 

77,170 

10,516 

452 

61 

926 
112 

207 

7,832 

150 

410 

718 

363 

22 

100 

3,582 


668 
2,570 
3,144 

200 

249 
54,712 
49,209 

4,004 
968 
581 

8,402 

2,382 
653 

1,196 
904 
168 
256 

4,218 

2,003 

186 

621 

3,900 

10,138 

1,912 

2,738 

77,728 

67,704 

9,618 

406 

47 

707 
70 

179 

6,617 

128 

365 

462 

240 

20 

60 

3.365 


833 
3,903 
3,860 

448 

766 

77,868 

69,813 

6,886 

1,874 

790 
4,828 
3,227 
2,299 
1,608 
1,887 

184 

428 

6,048 

3,226 

301 

599 

4,415 

13,909 

2,462 

3,661 

99,196 

87,063 

11,657 

486 

80 


1,199 
139 


237 

9,190 

172 

475 

1,047 

619 

28 

143 

3,744 
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SMALLEST,  GREATEST,   AND   AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 
EMPLOYED:   BY  INDUSTRIES— 1903,  1904  — Concluded. 


IVDCBTRIBS 


1999 


Aver- 
age 

N^umber 


SmaU- 
Nnmb^r 


Great- 

efti 
Number 


Food  preparations, 
Furniture,    . 


Glass, 

Olue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 

Hair  work  (animal  and  haman^. 
Hose  and  belting :  rubber,  linen,  etc.. 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste,    . 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 


Jewelry, 


Leather 

Leather  goods, 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  beverages 

Liquors  (malt), 

Liquors  (distilled) 

Lumber, 


Machines  and  machinery,    . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,  . 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 
Musical  instruments  and  materials, 

OUs  and  illuminating  fluids. 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals,   . 

Paper, 

Paper  goods, 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 
Polishes  and  dressing. 
Printing,  publiBhlng,  and  bookbinding, 
Print  worss,  dye  works,  and  bleacheiies. 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,   . 


Saddlery  and  harness, 

Scientific  implements  and  appliances. 

Shipbuilding,       .... 

Silk  and  silk  goods,     . 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 

Stone 

Quarried. 

Cut  and  monumental, 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 


Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Toys  and  games  (children's),     . 
Trunks  and  valises,     . 


Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks. 

Wooden  goods,    . 

Woolen  goods,     . 
Woven  goods  and  yarn, 
Shoddv,  waste,  etc., 

Worstea  goods,   . 


All  Indubtbiss, 


11,198 
7,190 

849 
2fi2 

87 

112 

7,910 

115 
1,883 

5,724 

7,200 
1,628 

199 

1,437 

28 

787 

32,491 

24,024 

689 

4,111 

192 

258 

10,964 

4,222 

166 

385 

5,140 

7,818 

3,454 
12,440 

451 
2,326 

982 
3,125 

946 
4,772 
2,407 
2,865 
2,965 

949 

2,981 

782 

183 

709 

1,541 

26,659 

25,757 

902 
18,805 


446,560 


8,998 
0,888 

294 
148 

79 

100 

7,208 

97 
1,554 

4,056 

6,017 
1,459 

142 

1,333 

26 

630 

27,667 

20,640 

644 

3,571 

169 

240 
8,240 
3,688 
144 
306 
4,638 
7,115 

3,224 
11,350 

384 
2,009 

612 
2,857 

753 
3,322 
1,592 
1,730 
1,008 

827 

2,482 

623 

137 

699 

1,304 

22,092 

22,006 

686 
16,461 


376,921 


12,978 
8,128 

394 
884 

95 

118 

8,604 

129 
2,197 

6,778 

8,804 
1,817 

297 

1,526 

34 

994 

86,706 

26,941 

768 

4,587 

216 

274 
12,159 

4,616 
187 
447 

6,650 

8,404 

• 

3,689 
13,347 

496 
2,500 
1,330 
8,311 
1,116 
6,250 
3,318 
2,932 
4,600 

1,114 

3,436 

1.021 

213 

845 

1,741 

29,462 

28,322 

1,140 

21,090 


500,213 


Aver- 

Small- 

age 

est 

Number 

Number 

Great- 
est 

Number 


11,081 
0,878 

292 
266 

71 

90 

7,786 

140 
2,101 

6,441 

7.095 
1,575 

229 

1,514 

31 

081 

29,620 

21,411 

006 

8,900 

182 

257 

11,542 

4,243 

154 

894 

6,139 

7,323 

4,388 
12,531 

420 
2,079 

853 
8,011 

977 
4,751 
2,454 
2,297 
8,100 

982 

8,098 

816 

188 

792 

1,464 

26,178 

25,321 

867 

18,262 


433,383 


9,068 

0,072 

245 
168 

04 

70 

7,106 

130 

1,780 

4,408 

0,450 
1,431 

101 

1,403 

29 

498 

24,009 

17,860 

535 

3,431 

104 

230 

10,480 

3,688 

125 

840 

4,762 

6,361 

3,719 
11,062 

330 
1,916 

500 
2,757 

735 
3,092 
1,421 
1,071 
1,148 

823 

2,647 

651 

117 

740 

1,241 

22,854 

21,070 

078 
16,872 


807,086 


18,901 
7,087 

806 


77 

110 

8,464 

164 

2,670 

0,682 

8,976 
1,737 

810 

1,019 

37 

901 

34,291 

24,404 

823 

4,208 

204 

280 

12,301 

4,009 

181 

440 

6,549 

8,081 

4,810 
13,034 

479 
2,272 
1,230 
3,187 
1,100 
0,887 
8,470 
2,917 
4,084 

1,097 

3,567 

1,044 

222 

844 

1,707 

28,740 

27,708 

1,043 

20,988 


490,114 
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EANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT:   BY  INDUSTEIES. 

1903,  1004. 

[In  this  precentatlon,  the  ezoMB  of  greatest  over  •malleBt  Dumber  of  persons,  as  obtained 
from  the  table  on  pages  383  and  884,  is  shown,  and  a  oomparison  is  made  between  the  two  years. 
The  relative  increases  or  decreases  in  the  ezoess  of  greatest  over  smallest  number  employed  in 
1904  as  compared  with  1008  are  given  with  equivalent  percentages.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  persons  here  enumerated  are  wage  earners  only;  officers,  clerks,  or  other  salaried 
persons  are  not  included.] 


IHDCSTHIBS. 


Agricultural  implements, 
Arms  and  ammunition,    . 
Artisans'  tools, 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 

Bieydes,  tricycles,  etc.,  . 
Boots  and  shoes, 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  prod 
«ct) 

Boles,  heels,  and  cut  stock,  . 

Boot  and  shoe  findings, 

Btitching,  heeling,  etc , 
Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  elc. 
Boxes  (paper). 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,    . 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 
Building  materials,  . 
Burial  eases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.. 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 


Carpetings,       .... 
Carriages  and  wagons. 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster. 
Chemical    preparations    (com 

pounded),  .... 
Clocks  and  watches. 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  ap 

paratus,      .... 
Cordage  and  twine,  . 
Cotton  goods.    .... 

Cotton  gooas  (woven ) , . 

Cotton  yam  and  thread. 

Cotton  waste. 
Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 

Drugs  and  medicines, 
Dyestuffs,         .... 


Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances 

Electroplating, 

Emery  and  sand  paper  nnd  cloth,  etc 


Fancy  articles,  etc., . 

Fertilizers, 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, . 

Fireworks  and  matches,  . 

Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  goods. 


Number 
o<  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


8 
18 
74 
84 

e 

660 

8go 

200 
44 

22 

122 

71 

68 

88 

46 

8 

9 

10 

107 

18 

12 

11 

166 

39 

24 

166 

124 

85 

7 

6 

80 
6 

11 

24 

10 

8 

16 
6 
8 
8 
9 


Excess  of  Qrbatbst 
OVKB  Smallkst 

NUMBKK  or  PBBSONS 

Employed 


IMS 


1»04 


140 
019 
776 
174 

626 
20,966 

18.726 

1,683 

890 

267 

908 

841 

1,881 

288 

882 

26 

148 

612 

1,211 

82 

72 

881 

4,065 

674 

468 

21,232 

19,000 

2,168 

60 

61 

636 
66 

49 

1,970 

62 

68 

627 

144 

6 

78 

480 


166 

1,883 

716 

248 

617 
28,161 

20,604 

1,882 

406 

269 

921 

846 

1,646 

808 

488 

16 

178 

886 

1,222 

116 

78 

426 

8,771 

660 

918 

21,468 

19,849 

2,089 

80 

83 

402 
69 

68 

2,673 

49 

110 

685 

270 

8 

83 

889 


Increase  (4-) 
OB  Dbobease  (— )  nr 


Number 


■+M 

—69 

-1-74 

—109 
+2,186 

+1,879 
-1-299 

+1« 
-8 

+18 

+4 

—186 

-1-20 
+101 

—10 

-f26 

•f823 

-fS3 

+6 

-H4 

—294 

—24 
-H60 
-f-286 
-f340 
—124 
-f20 
-18 

-144 

+W 

+0 
-1-608 

+47 

—42 

+126 

—3 

+10 

—41 


Percent- 
sgea 


^■. 


+10.74 

-]-46.06 

—7.61 

+42.63 

—17.41 
+10.43 

+10.08 
-fl8.89 
-1-4.10 
—8.00 
-1.09 
1.48 
-10.10 
-1-6.94 
+26.44 
—38.46 
-1-16.80 

-f68.09 

-f0.91 

4-40.24 

-1-8.38 

+11.65 

—7.28 

-4.18 

4-101.65 

4-1.11 

+1.79 

-6.73 

4-83.33 

-36.29 

—22.64 
4-26.46 

+18.87 

+80.61 

-5.77 

+74.60 

-6.70 
+87.60 
—50.00 
+18.70 

—9.68 
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RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT:   BY  INDUS- 
TRIES — 1903,  1004  —  CoDcladed. 


INDU8TRIB0. 


Food  preparations, 
Fomltare, 


Gloss,        .... 
Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 


Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 
Hose  and  belting :  rubber,  linen,  ( 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 


Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste, 
Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods 
etc 


Jewelry, 


Leather, 

Leather  goods 

Liquors    (bottled)  and   carbonated 

beverages). 
Liquors  (malt). 
Liquors  (distilled),  . 
Lumber 


Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,     . 
Musical  Instruments  and  materials 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids. 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals 

Paper, 

Paper  goods,     .... 
Photographs  and  photographic  ma 

terlals,        .... 
Polishes  and  dressing. 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbind 

tog, 

Print   works,    dye    works,   and 

bleacheries. 

Railroad   construction   and   equip 

ment 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 

Saddlenr  and  harness, 
Bcientinc  instruments    and    appll 
ances,         .... 

Bhlpbuliding 

Silk  and  silk  goods. . 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 
Stone, 

Suarrled 
ut  and  monumental,    . 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 
Tobacco,  snufF,  and  cigars, 
Toys  and  games  (children's),  . 
Trunks  and  valises,  . 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 
Wooden  goods. 
Woolen  goods. 

Woven  goods  and  yam. 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc.. 
Worsted  goods. 

All  I1IDD8TBIE8, 


Number 
ofEs- 
Ubilth- 
mentB 
Con- 
sidered 


833 

188 

18 
16 

4 

7 

38 

8 

81 

106 

105 
81 

25 

30 

6 

21 

876 

883 

44 

61 

11 

27 
81 
43 

18 
42 

68 

46 


10 
46 

20 

18 
40 
18 
18 

186 
46 

188 
18 

48 

84 

10 

8 

16 
74 
160 
132 
28 
43 


4,730 


ExcBSs  or  Gbbatbst 

OVBK  8MALLB8T 
HUMBBB  OF  PBBSOKS 

Emplotbd 


190S 


19«4 


8,880 
1,780 

100 
186 

16 

12 

1,341 

82 

643 

2,122 

2,287 
368 

166 

182 

8 

365 

8,088 

6,301 

224 

1,016 

47 

34 

8,810 

878 

43 
141 

1,012 

1,288 

466 
1,887 

111 

481 

718 

464 

868 

2,828 

1,726 

1,202 

8,602 

287 

864 

488 

76 

146 

437 

6,770 

6,816 

464 

4.628 


123,282 


4,248 
1,616 

120 
166 

18 

84 

1,288 

84 

784 

2,068 

2,610 
306 

166 

216 

8 

408 

8,622 

6,604 

288 

837 

40 

66 

1,821 

821 

66 
106 

787 

1,720 


1,087 
2,672 

143 

367 

670 

430 

426 

8,286 

2,048 

1,246 

8,636 

274 

1,010 

483 

106 

104 

466 

6,882 

6,027 

366 

6,611 


128,428 


IVCBBASB  (+) 
OB  DBCBBASB  (— )  IX 


Number 


+268 
-176 

+20 
-21 

—3 
+22 
—62 

+2 

+141 

—68 

+282 
-62 


+24 

+48 

+688 
+808 

+M 
—178 

-7 

+22 

-2,080 
-67 

+18 
—36 

—225 

+481 


+682 
+676 

+32 

—134 

—48 

—24 

+62 

+867 

+828 


—66 

-18 

+66 

—6 

+29 

—42 

+20 
-878 
—288 


Fercent- 
ages 


+882 


+6,187 


+6.78 
—8.78 

+20.00 
-11.29 

—18.76 

+183.88 

-3.88 

+6.25 

+21.83 

—2.60 

+10.14 
—14.68 

+12.60 

+18.62 

+4.45 

+4.81 

+28.67 

-17.62 

—14.89 

+64.n 

—68.48 
-6.83 

+30.28 
-24.82 

-22.28 

+88.44 


+186.91 
+28.79 

+28.88 

—27.28 

—6.68 

—6.29 

+17.08 

+12.63 

+18.71 

+8.66 

—1.66 

-4.68 

+6.87 

—1.00 

+88.16 

—28.77 

+6.64 

—6.68 

—4.68 

-19.60 

+21.21 


+4.17 


*  No  change. 
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PERSONS    EMPLOYED  —  BOTH    SEXES. 
AGGREGATES,    BY    MONTHS. 

1903,  1904. 

[This  preeentatioii  shows,  for  the  nine  leading  Industries  and  for  All  Industries,  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  persons  employed  during  each  month  of  the  years  1903  and  1904,  together  with 
percentages  of  employment  and  unemployment  based  on  the  month  when  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  was  employed.  This  greatest  number  has  been  considered  as  100  per  cent,  and  the 
yariations  from  this  percentage  month  by  month  indicate  the  fluctuations  in  employment.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  persons  here  enumerated  are  wage  earners  only;  officers, 
clerks,  or  other  salaried  persons  are  not  included.  Considerations  of  space  have  led  to  the 
curtailment  of  the  presentation  to  the  nine  leading  industries,  but  the  figures  in  detail  for  any  of 
the  70  classified  industries  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  this  Department.] 


190S 

1904 

Number  of 
Persons 

PSBOBHTAOBS 

/W 

Number  of 
Persons 

Fbbobntagbs 

LrnusTBUS  ahd  Momths. 

Employed 
in  EsUb- 

Or 

Employed 
lnF.8Ub- 

Or 

Usbments 

Em- 

Unem- 

Ushments 

Em- 

Unem- 

sldered 

ployment 

ployment 

sidered 

ployment 

ployment 

Boatt  and  ShoM. 

January, 

66,797 

96.06 

8.95 

67.294 

97.22 

2.78 

February, 

66,796 

96.06 

8.96 

68,348 

98.76 

1.26 

March,      . 

66,471 

97.04 

2.96 

60.216 

100.00 

- 

AprU, 

65,964 

96.30 

8.70 

67,800 

97.88 

2.62 

Mky,          .        . 

66,099 

96.03 

4.97 

64,706 

98.48 

6.62 

June, 

64,802 

94.60 

6.40 

63,887 

92.80 

7.70 

July, 

66,889 

96.46 

4.64 

64,494 

93.18 

6.82 

August.    . 
Beptember, 

67,547 

98.61 

1.80 

66,333 

96.84 

4.16 

68.802 

99.71 

0.29 

66,816 

96.63 

8.47 

October,    . 

68,383 

99.83 

0.17 

66,911 

96.67 

833 

November, 

• 

68,601 

100.00 

- 

67,081 

96.92 

3.08 

December, 

68,410 

99.87 

0.13 

66,994 

96.79 

8.21 

Oarpetingt. 

January, 

6,064 

98.60 

1.40 

4,938 

99.82 

0.18 

February, . 

6,084 

98.99 

1.01 

4,947 

100.00 

- 

March, 

6,086 

99.01 

0.99 

4,810 

97.23 

2.77 

AprU, 

6,119 

09.67 

0.33 

4,919 

99.43 

0.67 

May, . 

6,107 

99.44 

0.50 

4,789 

96.81 

8.19 

June, 

6,118 

99.66 

0.46 

4,825 

97.63 

2.47 

July, 

6,136 

100.00 

- 

4,633 

93.66 

6.35 

August,     . 

5,089 

98.11 

1.89 

4,677 

94.64 

6.46 

Beptember, 

6,118 

99.65 

0.36 

4,759 

96.20 

8.80 

October,    . 

4,742 

92.33 

7.67 

4,676 

94.52 

6.48 

November, 

6,060 

98.62 

1.48 

4,665 

92.X)8 

7.92 

December, 

6,037 

98.07 

1.93 

4,716 

96.83 

4.67 

Cotton  Goodi. 

January, 

97,962 

99.47 

0.63 

96,664 

99.96 

0.04 

February, 

98,472 

100.00 

- 

95,591 

100.00 

- 

March, 

97,697 

99.21 

0.79 

95,200 

99.59 

0.41 

April, 

86,629 

87.87 

12.18 

94,479 

98.84 

1.16 

May, .        .        . 

• 

86,993 

87.83 

12.67 

93,148 

97.44 

2.66 

June, 

94,429 

95.89 

4.11 

90,774 

94.96 

6.04 

July, 

94,053 

95.61 

4.49 

87,799 

91.86 

8.16 

August.     . 
September, 

92,740 

94.18 

6.82 

73,602 

76.89 

28.11 

92,649 

94.09 

5.91 

73,313 

76.69 

23.81 

October,    . 

96,817 

98.32 

1.68 

82,728 

86.54 

13.46 

November, 

96,903 

98.41 

1.59 

86  348 

90.33 

9.67 

December, 

96,807 

98.31 

1.69 

89,237 

98.85 

6.66 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED  —  BOTH  SEXES.    AGGREGATES,  BT  MONTHS 

— 1903,  1004  — Continued. 


1008 

1904 

Number  of 
Persons 

Pbbcbhtaobs 

Number  of 
Persons 

PancavTAOia 

IHDUBTBXM  AKD  MOVTHS. 

Employed 
In  Estab- 

OF 

Employed 
In  Estab- 

■ oy 

lishments 

Em- 

Unem- 

lishments 

flon- 

Em- 

Unem- 

sidered 

ployment 

ployment 

Sidered 

ployment 

ployment 

Leather. 

JantiAry, 

7,00« 

95.96 

4.04 

7,610 

94.46 

6.64 

February, . 

7,102 

97.27 

2.73 

7,692 

95.48 

4.62 

March, 

7,148 

97.90 

2.10 

7,817 

97.08 

2.97 

April, 

,  ' 

7,068 

06.60 

8.40 

7,731 

95.97 

4.08 

May, . 

7,221 

98.90 

1.10 

7,474 

92.78 

7.22 

June, 

^ 

7.301 

100.00 

- 

7,870 

91.48 

8.&S 

July, 

7,100 

98.19 

1.81 

7,638 

94.81 

6.19 

August,     . 
September, 

7,247 

99.26 

0.74 

7,660 

96.07 

4.98 

7,255 

99.87 

0.68 

7,558 

93.76 

6.24 

October,    . 

7,209 

09.97 

0.08 

7,813 

96.98 

8.02 

November, 

7,271 

99.69 

0.41 

7,889 

97.98 

2.07 

December, 

7,270 

99.58 

0.42 

8,066 

100.00 

- 

Machinee  and  Machinery, 

January, 

33,828 

100,00 

- 

29,668 

06.82 

8.68 

February, 

32,865 

98.61 

1.39 

29,216 

96.19 

4.81 

March, 

82,018 

98.75 

1.25 

28,803 

98.86 

6.15 

AprU, 

32,640 

97.94 

2.06 

28,766 

93.72 

6.28 

May, . 

82,708 

98.14 

1.86 

28,260 

92.11 

7.80 

June, 

82,028 

98.80 

1.20 

20,200 

96.17 

4.88 

July, 

82,837 

08.53 

1.47 

29,311 

05.50 

4.60 

August,     . 

32,381 

97.16 

2.84 

29,246 

96.29 

4.71 

September, 

82.360 

97.10 

2.00 

30,294 

98.70 

1.30 

October,    . 

81,803 

95.42 

4.58 

80,340 

08.85 

1.15 

Kovember, 

81,501 

94.52 

6.48 

30,180 

98.83 

1.67 

December, 

81,548 

94.66 

6.34 

80,602 

100.00 

- 

Afetale  and  MeiaUie  Goode. 

January 

28,451 

05.68 

4.82 

21,816 

05.47 

4.58 

February, 

23,677 

96.20 

8.80 

21,561 

96.67 

8.48 

March, 

24,107 

98.36 

1.04 

21,828 

97.76 

2.26 

April, 

24,805 

99.17 

0.83 

81,808 

08.08 

1.02 

May, . 

24,476 

99.87 

0.18 

21,709 

07.24 

2.76 

June, 

24,509 

100.00 

- 

20,996 

04.04 

6.96 

July, 

24,262 

98.99 

1.01 

19,911 

80.18 

10.82 

August,     . 

24,072 

98.22 

1.78 

20,264 

00.72 

9.28 

September, 

24,321 

99.23 

0.77 

20,928 

93.72 

6.28 

October,    . 

24,166 

98.60 

1.40 

21,708 

07.21 

2.79 

November, 

23,767 

06.07 

8.03 

22,182 

00.13 

0.87 

December, 

23,048 

04.04 

6.96 

22,826 

100.00 

- 

Paper, 

January, 

11,272 

06^85 

8.15 

11,647 

08.43 

1.67 

February, 

11,403 

07.97 

2.03 

11,625 

08.24 

1.76 

March, 

11,454 

08.41 

1.50 

11,628 

00.08 

0.92 

AprU, 

11,407 

98.78 

1.22 

11,563 

08.48 

1.62 

May, . 

11,448 

9S.^ 

1.68 

11,560 

98.62 

1.88 

June, 

10,277 

88.80 

11.70 

11,544 

98.41 

1.60 

July, 

8,760 

75.34 

24.60 

11,261 

96.99 

4.01 

August,     . 
September, 

9,501 

81.63 

18.37 

11,234 

96.76 

4.24 

11,215 

96.36 

8.64 

11,515 

98.16 

1.84 

October,    .     « 

11,494 

98.75 

1.25 

11,731 

100.00 

- 

November, 

11,560 

99.32 

0.68 

11,663 

99.42 

0.68 

December, 

11,639 

100.00 

- 

11,612 

98.99 

1.01 

WboUn  Cfoode. 

January, 

26,616 

97.58 

2.42 

25,840 

97.10 

8.00 

February, 

26,281 

96.36 

8.64 

25,706 

96.60 

8.44 

March,       . 

27,041 

99.14 

0.86 

26,086 

97.98 

2.02 

April, 

27,088 

99.80 

0.70 

26,301 

98.79 

1.21 

MSy,'        .        , 

27,068 

00.24 

0.76 

26,176 

98.32 

1.68 

June, 

27,036 

99.12 

0.88 

26,319 

98.86 

1.14 

July, 

27,275 

100.00 

— 

25,783 

96.86 

8.16 

August,     . 
September, 

25,839 

94.74 

5.20 

26,074 

97.94 

8.06 

27,080 

99.29 

0.71 

26,430 

99.28 

0.72 

October,    . 

27,091 

99.33 

0.67 

26,622 

100.00 

- 

November, 

25,976 

95.24 

4.76 

26,452 

99.88 

0.64 

December, 

•        • 

26,828 

92.86 

7.14 

26,029 

97.77 

2.28 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED— BOTH  SEXES.    AGGREGATES,  BY  MONTHS 

— 1903,  1904  — CoDcladed. 


trnvBTtaau  amd  MomsB. 


Wortted  Qood9. 
January, 
February, 
Mar«h, 
April, 
May,. 
June, 
July, 
August* 
Beptembw, 
October, 
November, 
December 

All  Industbibs. 
January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, . 
June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November 
December 


190S 


Number  of 
Persons 
Employed 
In  Estab- 
lishments 
Con- 
sMered 


PBBCIirrA«BS 
OF  — 


Em* 
ployment 


Unem- 
ployment 


19,805 

96.22 

19,702 

97.75 

90,166 

100.00 

20,043 

99.48 

18,701 

92.78 

17,982 

89.21 

17,753 

88.08 

17.840 

88.51 

18.5M 

92.11 

18,810 

93.82 

18,713 

92.84 

18,962 

94.08 

446,108 

98.82 

446,630 

98.63 

460,856 

99.59 

440,826 

97.26 

488,883 

96.94 

444,232 

98.12 

440,114 

97.22 

438,820 

96.08 

446,542 

98.64 

452,721 

100.00 

450,001 

99.41 

447,026 

98.74 

8.78 
2.25 

0.57 

,   7.22 

10.79 

11.92 

11.40 

7.89 

6.68 

T.16 

6.92 


1.68 
1.37 
0.41 
2.74 
8.06 
1.88 
2.78 
8.07 
1.86 

oTeo 

1.26 


1904 


Nomberof 
Persons 
Employed 
In  EsUb- 
Ushments 
Con- 
sidered 


18,830 
18,338 
18,610 
17,077 
17,545 
16,768 
17,008 
17,851 
18,253 
19,286 
20,058 
19,682 


480,106 
480,677 
448,890 
441,087 
434,720 
420,115 
422,806 
411.480 
410,444 

438,770 
440,686 


PUOKITTAOU 
OF— 


Em- 
ployment 


Unem- 
ployment 


01.88 
01.40 
02.28 
80.63 
87.47 
88.57 
84.70 
86.50 
01.00 
96.15 

100.00 
08.18 


00.06 
00.16 

100.00 
00.48 

08.06 
06.78 
05.38 
02.70 
04.60 
08.07 
08.06 
00.80 


8.62 

8.60 

7.72 

10.87 

12.58 

16.48 

15.21 

18.50 

0.00 

8.86 

lT87 


0.06 
0.84 

oTflS 
1.05 
8.22 
4.62 
7.21 
6.40 
1.03 
1.04 
0.61 
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WAGES    PAID:    BY    INDUSTRIES. 

1903,    1904. 

[In  tbto  presentatloii,  the  flgnreB  given  under  *'  Total  Amonnt  Paid  in  Wagee  Daring  the 
Year  '*  represent  the  returns  made  by  the  same  eatabliahments  in  each  Industiy  for  the  yeara 
1908  and  1904.  The  relative  inereaaee  or  deereaeea  In  1904  are  given  with  equivalent  percentages. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  represent  the  sums  paid  to  wage  earners  only,  and 
do  not  inolude  the  amounts  paid  to  oi&cers,  clerks,  or  other  salaried  persons.] 


Number 

Total  AMomrr 

INCKSASB  (+) 

of  Es- 

Paid  ih  Waoks  Durdto 

ok  Dbokbasb  (~)  ur 

tabliih- 

TBS  Tsar 

1»«4 

iMDUnUKS. 

M»i^U  V  U 

menti 
Con- 
sidered 

190S 

IINM 

Amounts 

Peroent- 
sges 

Agricultural  implements,     . 

8 

$419,855 

$394,172 

-$25,183 

—6.01 

Arms  and  ammunition. 

IS 

1,806,456 

1,908,508 

+102,142 

+5.65 

Artisans'  tools 

74 

2,222,029 

1,933,709 

-288,320 

—12.98 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.,    . 

84 

184,230 

165,872 

—18,858 

—0.96 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.* 

6 

364,141 

268,807 

—100,334 

—27.5ft 

Boots  and  shoes 

668 

84,498,626 

84,586,282 

+87,656 

+0.2ft 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  prod- 

uct),        

890 

81,716,533 

81,814,576 

+98,043 

+0.81 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock, 

200 

2,090,285 

2,038,129 

—52,156 

—2.50 

Boot  and  shoe  findings,    . 

44 

446,555 

465,872 

+19,317 
+22,452 

+4.38 

Btitohing,  heeling,  etc.,     . 

22 

245,253 

267,705 

+9.1fr 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,     . 

122 

1,832,979 

1,838,347 

+5,368 

+0.20 

Boxes  (paper) 

Brick,  tDes,  and  sewer  pipe. 

71 

1,033,738 

1,019,970 

—13,768 

—1.33 

68 

646,565 

587,872 

-58,693 

—9.08 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 

83 

456,856 

427,761 

—28,595 

—6.27 

Building  materials, 

« 

743,606 

682,149 

—61,457 

—8.26 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 

8 

103,875 

111,082 

+7,207 

+6.94 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, 

9 

126,908 

118,037 

— 13,8n 

—10.93 

Oarpetlngs, 

10 

2,238,164 

2,021,850 

—216,305 

—9.66 

Carriages  and  wagons,  . 

107 

1,486,050 

1,577,724 

+141,674 

+9.87 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster. 

18 

96,213 

120,148 

+28,930 

+24.87 

Chemical   preparations    (com- 

pounded),     .... 

12 

864,311 

857,225 

—7,086 

—1.05 

Clocks  and  watches. 

11 

2,816,794 

2,329,427 

+12,633 

+0.56 
"1.60 

Clothing 

155 

4,564,484 

4,637,444 

+72,960 

Cooking,   lighting,    and    heating 

apparatus 

89 

1,894,614 

1,357,136 

—37,478 

—2.69 

Cordage  and  twine. 

24 

987,595 

1,012,755 

+25,160 

+2.55 

Cotton  goods 

166 

87,105,519 

32,267,548 

-4.837,971 

—13.04 

Cotton  goods  (woven),     * 

124 

82,9u9,225 

28,398,802 

—4,510,423 

-13.71 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread,   . 

85 

4,027,046 

8,685,679 

—341,367 

-8.48 

Cotton  waste,    .... 

7 

169,248 

188,067 

+13,819 

-f8-10 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.,  . 

5 

35,988 

25,854 

—10,634 

—29.55 

Drugs  and  medicines,    . 

80 

403,248 

402,639 

—609 

—0.15 

Dyestuffs 

6 

61,475 

55,425 

—6,050 

—9.84 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 

11 

122,579 

116,310 

—6,269 

-5.11 

Electrical    apparatus   and   appli- 

ances,      

24 

4,161,013 

4,515,016 

+354,008 

+8.51 

Electroplating 

10 

81,540 

86,146 

+4.«0« 

-f5.0& 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth, 

etc.,        ..... 

8 

256,998 

243,622 

—18,476 

—5.24 

Fancy  articles,  etc 

Fertilizers, 

16 

287,138 

263,305 

—23,833 

—8.80 

6 

153,538 

182,990 

+29,452 

+19.18 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy. 

3 

16,672 

13,755 

—1,917 

—12.23 

Fireworks  and  matches. 

8 

88,926 

43,125 

+4.199 

+10.79 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods, . 
Food  preparations. 

9 

1,138,466 

1,231,426 

+92,960 

t?-}I 

833 

4,892,548 

5,093,973 

+201,425 

+4.12 

Furniture, 

188 

8,595,808 

3,359,991 

—235,817 

^-6.56 
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WAGES  PAID:  BY  INDUSTRIES  — 1903,  1904— Concluded. 


IVSDBTBUB. 


Nnmber 
ofEs- 
tablUh- 
menta 
Con- 
sidered 


GlMfl, 

Gloe,  lelngUss,  ftnd  ataroh,  . 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 
Hoee  and  belting:  rubber,  linen, 

etc.,       .... 
Hoilery  and  knit  gooda, 


Ink,  mucilage,  and  paate. 
Ivory,  bone,  ahell,  and  horn  gooda 
etc., 


Jewelry, 


Leather, 

Leather  gooda, 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated 

beveragea, 
Llquora  (malt). 
Liquors  (dlatUled), 
Lumber,        . 


M achlnoa  and  machinery, 
Metala  and  metallic  gooda,    . 
Modela,  laata,  and  pattema,  . 
ICualeal  Inatrumenta  and  ma- 
terlala 


OUa  and  lHuminatlng  flulda, 

Palnta,  colors,  and  crude  cheml 

cala,       .... 

Paper, 

Paper  gooda, 

Photographa    and    photographic 

materiala, 
Pollahea  and  dressing,  . 
Printing,  publlahlng,  and  book. 

binding, 
Print    worka,    dye   works,    and 

bleachenea,  . 

Railroad  conatructlon  and  equip 

ment,     .... 
Rubber  and  elaatlc  gooda,     . 

Saddlery  and  hameaa,  . 
Bdentlne  Inatrumenta  and  appll 

ances,    .... 
Shipbuilding, 
Silk  and  silk  goods. 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 
Stone, 

8uarrled 
Dt  and  monumental. 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,  . 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  clears.   . 
Toys  and  games  (children's). 
Trunks  and  Talises, 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,  . 

Wooden  goods. 

Woolen  goods,      .  . 

Woven  goods  and  yam,   . 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc., 
Worated  gooda,     •        • 

All  Ihdubtbibs,        • 


18 
10 


7 
88 

8 

81 

105 

105 
81 

26 

89 

0 

21 

875 

888 

44 

51 

11 

27 
81 
43 

18 
42 

88 

40 


10 
40 

20 

18 
40 
18 
18 

185 
40 

189 
18 

48 

84 

10 

8 

10 
74 
100 
182 
28 
43 


4,780 


Total  Amociit 

Paid  u  Waobs  Dubdvo 

THB  Ybab 


$200,725 
126,528 

84,450 

58,184 
2,786,788 

62,155 

807,802 

2,047,522. 

8,607,400 
707,070 

110,880 

1,234,547 

20,807 

408,610 

18,721,781 

18,267,688 

403,602 

2,481,741 

108,780 

146,900 
6,104,920 
1,768,818 

97,108 
170,942 

2,910,000 

8,405,208 


2,109,018 
5,062,490 

280,908 

1,079,600 
007,096 
1,227,731 
482,020 
2,779,428 
1,261,742 
1,627,681 
1,419,427 

488,070 

1,909,827 

812,460 

83,872 

372,098 

731,292 

11.264,047 

10,873,997 

390,060 

7,864,201 


$210,008,884 


1»«4 


$168,728 
124,204 

87,400 

89,612 
2,712,147 

00,282 

029,202 

2,751,011 

8,842,2n 
708,999 

180,821 

1,826,428 

21,920 

881,908 

17,180,020 

11,704,292 

498,144 

2,807,480 

113,481 

147,024 
5,460,723 
1,781,938 

80,171 
198,840 

2,910,884 

8,160,178 


2,074,741 
5,961,200 

211,276 

901,770 
680,002 
1,089,301 
489,240 
2,863,814 
1,327,426 
1,626,389 
1,&08,826 

478,824 

2,046,646 

814,491 

84,078 

368,817 

760.603 

11,003,103 

10,625.808 

377,710 

7,291,478 


$202,582,240 


IMCBBABB  (+) 

OR  Dbokbabb  (— )  or 
1904 


Amonnta 


Pereent- 


—$42,002 
-1,250 

—0,000 

—18,072 
—78,602 

+8.127 

+121,400 

—100,611 

+244,811 
-08,071 


t 


25,962 
90,881 
+1.268 
-40.648 


—1,682,155 

—1,668,290 

H-84,042 

—124,811 

+8,096 

+1.118 

+846,794 

+28,116 

—10,007 
+21,904 

+884 

—240,000 


+606,128 
+208.710 

—26,008 

—177,880 

-80,408 

—188,340 

+0,020 

+74,801 

+75,683 

-1,292 

+83,898 

—9,752 

+76,718 

+2,035 

+1,106 

-8.881 

+19,211 

—260,944 

—248,004 

—12,340 

—02,723 


—$7,511,686 


—20.98 
—1.00 

—20.29 

— a6.n 

-2.64 
+15.58 
+15.08 

-0.07 

+0.81 
-8.29 

+23.48 
+7.30 
+0.00 

—11.89 

-8.45 
—11.72 

+7.47 

-5.11 
+8.88 

+0.77 
+6.77 
-  -1.81 

—11.82 
+12.88 

+0.01 

—7.28 


+26.79 
+6.28 

—10.84 

—16.47 
—12.07 
—11.27 
+1.68 
+2.68 
+6.06 
—0.06 
+5.91 


—2.02 

-8.84 

».66 

-1.82 


—a. 


—2.88 
+2.68 
—2.32 
—2.29 
—3.16 
-0.85 


1.58 
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AVERAGE    YEARLY    EARNINGS: 

BY    INDUSTRIES. 

1903,    10O4. 

[In  this  presentation,  the  flgnres  for  ayemge  yearly  eamlngs  have  been  obtained  by  dividing 
the  total  amonnt  paid  in  wages,  pages  840  and  341,  by  the  average  number  of  persons  employed 
dnring  the  year,  as  derived  from  the  table  on  pages  881  and  382.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  sums  were  paid  to  wage  earners  only,  and  do  not  include  the  amounts  paid  to  offloers, 
clerks,  or  other  salaried  persons.] 


IVDDSTBIKS. 


Agricultural  implements, 
Arms  and  ammunition. 
Artisans*  tools,    . 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 


Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.,      .        • 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product) 
Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock,     . 
Boot  and  shoe  findings,  .        • 
Stitching,  heeling,  etc.,  . 
Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,   . 
Boxes  (paper),     .... 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,       . 
Building  materials. 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,     . 


Carpetings, 

Carnages  and  wagons. 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster,      • 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded), 
Clocks  and  watches,    . 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine. 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  goods  (woven),   . 

Cotton  yam  and  thread, .        . 

Cotton  waste, .... 
Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc., 


Drugs  and  medicines, 
Dyestuffs,    . 


Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 
Electroplathig,     .... 
Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc, 


Fancv  articles,  etc.,     . 
Fertilizers,  . 
Iilne  arts  and  taxidermy. 
Fireworks  and  matches, 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods 


Httmber 
ofEs- 

tobllsh- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


8 
18 
74 
84 

6 

656 

890 

200 

44 

22 

122 

71 

63 

88 

46 

8 

9 

10 

107 

13 

12 

11 

165 

30 

24 

166 

124 

85 

7 

6 

80 
6 

11 

24 

10 

8 

16 
6 
8 
8 
9 


AVBRAOB 
TaAXLT  EASmNGS 


$646.04 
678.44 
570.84 
500.48 

688.27 
616.47 
627.98 
422.45 
885.68 
896.21 
472.66 
869.82 
464.82 
814.96 
632.86 
664.54 
846.74 

442.16 
612.65 
483.48 
634.69 
545.90 
881.80 
660.47 
345.31 
398.61 
899.14 
853.18 
407.83 
871.01 

425.82 
620.97 

623.84 
606.88 
609.56 
690.80 

897.70 
575.06 
560.71 
405.48 
348.60 


1004 


$523.47 
586.00 
551.70 
648.84 

677.26 
618.60 
531.08 
412.49 
809.20 
894.26 
474.90 
869.78 
456.42 
818.61 
592.14 
620.67 
326.70 

428.61 
617.02 
500.60 
627.81 
550.05 
884.91 
626.12 
822.43 
866.10 
868.00 
860.48 
405.02 
415.64 

484.82 
494.87 

661.88 
676.48 
674.81 
698.96 

866.72 
618.89 
625.28 
431.25 
848.65 


IKCBSASB  (+) 

OB  Dbcbbasb  (— )  iir 
lt04 


Amoanta 


—$22.67 

+7.56 

—18.64 

—46.64 

-11.01 

+2.18 

+8.10 

—9.96 

+13.67 

—1.05 

+2.24 

—9.64 

—8.40 

—1.84 

—40.72 

+66.03 

-90.04 

—18.04 

+4.37 

+17.12 

—6.88 

+5.06 

+8.61 

—25.85 

-22.88 

—27.51 

-81.14 

—2.65 

-2.81 

+44.68 

+0.00 
—26.10 

+38.04 

+69.60 

—25.26 

+8.16 

—80.08 
—66.66 
+66.62 
+25.77 
—0.04 


Peroent- 
ages 


—4.18 
+1.81 
-8.27 
-7.90 

—1.87 
+0.41 
+0.50 
—2.86 
+8.52 
—0.40 
+0.47 
-2.68 
—1.81 
—0.48 
-6.48 
+0.92 
—6.78 


tS: 


i.22 
►.71 
1.54 
-1.08 
+0.93 
+0.96 
—3.90 
—6.68 
-6.99 
-7.80 
-0.76 
-0.60 
+12.03 

+2.11 
—5.01 

+7.26 

+18.78 

-4.21 

+0.68 

—7.79 
—0.85 
+11.71 
+6.86 
—0.01 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS:  BY  INDUSTRIES  — 1903,  1004 

—  Concladed. 


iHDUCTsna. 


Mnmber 
oTEs- 

tabUsh- 

m«iits 

Con- 

•Idered 


Food  preparattoni, 
Fnmitare,    .        . 


Glass 

Qlae,  iBlngUflt,  and  stareh. 


Hair  work  (aolinal  and  tarnnan), 
Hose  and  belting :  rubb4 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 


Ink,  mnellage.  and  paste,    . 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  ete., 


Jewelry, 


Leather,       ...... 

Leather  goods, 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  beverages 

Liquors  (malt). 

Liquors  (distilled) 

Lumber, 


Machines  and  maohlnery*    . 
Metals  and  metalUo  goods,  . 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 
Musieai  instruments  and  materials,    . 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  oolors,  and  erode  ehemioals,  . 

Paper, 

Paper  goods, 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 
Polishes  and  dressing, 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleachenes. 


Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,   . 

Baddlerv  and  harness, 

Sdentiflo  instruments  and  appliances 

Shipbuilding 

Bilk  and  sUk  goods,     . 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 
Stone 

guarried,        .... 
ttt  and  monumental,     . 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 


Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  oisars. 
Toys  ana  games  (ehild^n's), 
Trunks  and  valises,     . 


Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks. 

Wooden  goods,    . 

Woolen  goods,     .        . 
Woven  goods  and  yam, 
Shoddy,  waste,  etc., 

Worsted  goods,   . 


All  IxDUBTBns, 


838 
188 

18 
10 

4 

7 

88 

8 
81 

105 

106 
81 
25 
80 
0 
St 

875 


44 
61 

11 

97 
81 
48 
18 
42 
68 
46 

10 
46 

20 
18 
40 
18 
18 

185 
46 

180 
18 

48 

84 

10 

8 

16 
74 
160 
182 
28 
48 


4,780 


AVXSAOB 
TSABLT  EARHIVes 


$487.11 
500.11 

575.14 
408.11 

805.08 
474.86 
851.01 

458.52 
440.78 

514.04 

400.65 
471.54 
564.72 
850.11 
738.11 
510.08 

576.21 
551.85 
725.86 
501.58 

540.55 

565.58 
465.61 
416.58 
585.85 
450.50 
567.82 
485.57 

610.77 
447.04 

525.48 
464.15 
670.82 
802.87 
457.82 
582.44 
520.04 
646.05 
478.78 

500.04 
660.70 
800.56 
458.82 

484.65 
474.56 
422.52 
422.18 
482.43 
801.06 


$471.52 


l—€ 


$486.00 
488.87 


648.57 
487.81 

886.76 
411.58 
848.88 

480.50 
480.01 

505.61 

400.82 
446.08 
506.20 
875.45 
707.10 
581.52 

580.61 
546.65 
747.06 
601.65 

618.06 

572.08 
472.25 
410.07 
550.55 
504.60 
567.40 
481.40 

600.56 
460.06 

508.04 
433.75 
687.60 
361.80 
440.58 
600.68 
540.02 
604.51 
484.04 

507.86 
660.28 
385.88 
452.01 

450.86 
512.64 
420.82 
410.68 
440.74 
800.27 


$467.44 


iMOBBASa  (4-) 

OB  Dbobbasb  (— )  nc 
1904 


Amounts 


—$1.02 
—11.24 

—81.57 
—10.80 

—0.22 

—68.28 

-8.58 

—22.08 
—10.72 

-0.88 

—0.88 
—24.56 
+40.57 
+16.84 
-31.01 
+12.44 

+4.40 

—5.20 

+22.60 

+0.18 

+77.48 

+6.55 
--6.64 
-fS.80 
—25.80 
+45.10 
+0.17 
—4.17 

—1.21 
+22.02 

-22.80 
—80.40 

+8.87 
—81.07 

—7.74 
+18.24 
+20.88 
+18.56 

+6.21 

—1.18 

-0.51 

-18.68 

—6.81 

—25.20 
+88.08 
—2.20 
—2.55 
+8.81 
+8.10 


Perosnt- 
«gts 


-$4.06 


—0.28 
—2.25 

-5.40 

-2.17 

—2.88 

—13.88 

—1.00 

-5.06 
-2.48 

-1.81 

—0.07 
-6.21 
+7.81 
+1.00 
—4.20 
+2.40 

+0.76 
-0.04 
+8.12 
+0.02 

+14.88 

+1.16 
-f-1.48 
-1-0.81 
—4.41 
+0.81 

-H)0> 

—0.06 

— 0.20 
+5  18 

—4.26 
—6.55 
+1.23 
—7.01 
—1.00 
+8.18 
+4.02 
+2.87 
+1.80 

-0.28 
—0.08 
-3.42 
-1.88 

-6.22 

+8.02 
—0.52 
—0.60 
+1.02 
-i-2.00 


—0.87 


BOR.         [Pub.  Doc. 

WAGES:    BT 

iTRIES. 

^trtee  mnd  tor  All  Induitilei  far 
uglng  from  UDder  tl>  per  week 
10  oover  Ibe  week  during  whIeb 
boiM  in  mind  thu  the«,  B«uim 
■lied  penoDi  >re  not  Included. 

iQduMrr  deilred  m>y  be  obtetned 

M,MT 
2,4TO 


-■i\ir„ 


U,tK 


7.S2S 


m  1  i;i5^5^?fl?3 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES:   BT  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES 

—  1903,  1004  —  Continued. 


InbusTRixa 

▲»>  Clabsifioatxov  or 

Wbbklt  Waobs. 


Leathm-* 

Uoder  $5, 

$6  but  under   $6, 

$6  bat  under  fT, 

$7  but  under  $8, 

$8  but  under   $9, 

$0  but  under  $10, 

$10  but  under  $12, 

$12  but  under  $15, 

$16  but  under  $20, 

$20  and  o^er,  .        • 

Machine  and  Jfaehin- 
try. 

Under  $5, 

$6  but  under  $0, 

$6  but  under   $7, 

$7  but  under  $8, 

$8  but  under  $9, 

$9  but  under  $10, 

$10  but  under  «12, 

$12  but  under  $15, 

$16  but  under  $20, 

$20  and  over, . 

MttaU  and  MetaUie 
Gcodt. 

Under  $6, 

$6  but  under  $6, 

$0  but  under   $7, 

$7  but  under   $8, 

$8  but  under   $9, 

$9  but  under  $10, 

$10  but  under  $12, 

$12  but  under  $16, 

$15  but  under  $20, 

$20  and  over,  . 

Paper, 

Under  $6, 

$6  but  under  $0, 

$6  but  under   $7, 

$7  but  under   $8, 

$8  but  under   $9, 

$9  but  under  $10, 

$10  but  under  $12, 

$12  but  under  $16, 

$16  but  under  $20, 

$20  and  oyer, . 

Woolen  Ooode. 

Under  $5,        .        . 

$6  but  under  $6, 

$6  but  under  $7, 

$7  but  under   $8, 

$8  but  under  $9, 

$9  but  under  $10, 

$10  but  under  $12, 

$12  but  under  $16, 

$15  but  under  $20, 

$20  and  oyer, . 


1908 


Adults 

(31  Tbabb  of  Agb 

AHD  oyaa) 


Males 


Females 


Tonng 
Persons 
(under 
21  Years 
of  Age) 


7,848 

197 

186 

294 

661 

856 

1,617 

2,118 

1,126 

633 

166 


88,661 

848 
727 
1,156 
2,067 
2,896 
4,609 
6,606 
7,526 
6,641 
1,727 


22,486 

497 
327 
810 
1,279 
1,809 
8,078 
8,867 
4,512 
4,928 
1,389 

7,821 

96 

60 

112 

457 

537 

2,323 

1,354 

1,180 

951 

261 

17,143 

885 

482 

1,571 

3,382 

2,222 

2,622 

2,705 

2,474 

929 

871 


69 

6 

11 

26 

21 

8 

2 


421 

67 
81 
76 
68 
67 
86 
24 
11 
2 


1,599 

254 

292 

640 

201 

186 

88 

64 

27 

7 

1 


8,749 

463 

655 

1,752 

538 

288 

104 

26 

14 

9 


8,195 

712 

914 

1,678 

1,595 

1,168 

870 

822 

878 

58 


893 

76 
47 
120 
74 
56 
18 


2,610 

967 

446 

427 

294 

181 

151 

90 

47 

16 

8 


2,906 

1,005 

564 

548 

861 

146 

106 

100 

63 

16 

2 


1,006 

268 

151 

883 

96 

50 

90 

13 

4 

1 


4,203 

1,566 

1,239 

8U2 

406 

117 

48 

28 

8 


Both 

Sexes 


8,806 

278 

244 

440 

756 

916 

l,6.i7 

2,118 

1,128 

683 

166 


36,692 

1,872 
1,268 
1.668 
2,399 
3,184 
4,096 
6,709 
7,684 
6,658 
1,780 


26,991 

1,756 
1.183 
1,893 
1,841 
2,090 
8,272 
4,011 
4,602 
4,951 
1,392 

12,076 

827 

756 

2,197 

1,091 

875 

2,517 

1,3<)3 

1,198 

961 

261 


29,641 

2,658 
2,636 
4.061 
5,382 
8,507 
8,540 
3,555 
2,860 
987 
871 


1MI4 


Pbbsons 
16  Ybars  of  Agb 

AVD  oyBB 


Males 


Females 


CbUdren 
(under 

16  Years 
of  Age) 


8,974 

459 

421 

645 

895 

1,054 

1,644 

1,008 

1,002 

662 

194 


83,636 

1,446 
1,060 
1.584 
2,080 
2,857 
4,481 
6,266 
6,696 
6,345 
1,814 


21,969 

907 
687 
1,178 
1,746 
1,779 
2,682 
3.457 
4,188 
4,866 
1,185 

7,719 

168 

94 

249 

869 

707 

2,088 

1,485 

1,252 

1,022 

285 

18,878 

858 

804 

1,754 

8,220 

3,019 

2,481 

2,684 

2,477 

867 

284 


62 

19 

13 

16 

8 

2 

16 

. 

21 

. 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

621 

248 

251 

222 

116 

20 

110 

4 

68 

2 

27 

_ 

24 

. 

14 

. 

10 

— 

2 

- 

2,174 

465 

607 

864 

425 

64 

622 

84 

222 

1 

186 

2 

62 

. 

'  70 

_ 

21 

. 

9 

. 

1 

- 

4,828 

110 

777 

69 

676 

18 

1,928 

87 

565 

1 

233 

_ 

101 

. 

26 

_ 

16 

_ 

8 

— 

9,404 

1,166 

1,389 

688 

1,336 

294 

1,848 

140 

1,402 

29 

1,278 

10 

992 

5 

780 

- 

350 

. 

29 

- 

~ 

~ 

Both 
Bexes 


0,066 

488 

481 

661 

916 

1,067 

1,646 

1,908 

1,008 

662 

194 


84,506 

1,918 
1,196 
1,608 
2,169 
2,884 
4,606 
6,280 
6,706 
6,347 
1,814 


24,698 

1,868 
1,176 
1,829 
1.968 
1,916 
2,644 
8,627 
4,159 
4.376 
1,186 

12,167 

1,004 

788 

2,214 

986 

940 

2,189 

1,510 

1,287 

1,080 

286 

28,948 

2,936 
2,434 
8,742 
4,651 
4,307 
3,428 
8,464 
2,827 
896 
264 
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CLASSIFIED  WBEELT  WAGES:   BT  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES 

— 1003,  1904  — Coneladed. 


190S 

1904 

iHDUtTUBB 

AODLT8 

Toung 
Persona 

(under 

21  Yean 

of  Age) 

PXBMNS 

jcn  Clauivicatioh  ov 
Webklt  Waoh. 

(31  Tbabs  of  Aob 

AMD  OTXl) 

Both 
Sexes 

16  Tbais  of  A«B 
AMD  OTBB 

Children 
(under 

16  Years 
of  Age) 

Both 

Sexes 

Malea 

Femalei 

Mates 

Females 

WortUd  Oood: 

9,806 

6,869 

6,408 

21,082 

10,414 

9,216 

1,510 

21439 

Under  $6, 

183 

366 

1,986 

2,486 

788 

1,697 

1,195 

8,580 

$6  but  under   $6, 

852 

1,428 

1,566 

8,845 

818 

2,244 

227 

8,289 

$6  but  under   $7, 

880 

1,808 

1,173 

8,861 

695 

2,269 

65 

8.02B 

$7  but  under   $8, 

1.140 

860 

847 

2.347 

1,246 

883 

28 

2,152 

$8  but  under  $9, 

1,288 

647 

236 

2.171 

1,168 

623 

- 

1,786 

$9  but  under  $10, 

967 

408 

84 

1.540 

967 

667 

« 

1,624 

$10  but  under  $12, 

1,400 

668 

49 

2,007 

1,822 

676 

m. 

2,408 

$12  but  under  $15, 

1,830 

168 

17 

2,015 

1,804 

226 

•> 

2,029 

$15  but  under  $20, 

607 

86 

1 

644 

986 

41 

« 

977 

$20  aind  over,  . 

158 

^ 

" 

168 

176 

^ 

~ 

176 

All  Induitbisb. 

808,198 

128,178 

71,966 

498,842 

826,415 

156,060 

16,130 

496,606 

Under  $6,        .        .        . 

7,788 

14,592 

29,656 

61,986 

16,737 

28,691 

12374 

56,802 

$5  but  under   $0, 

8,582 

16,883 

17.062 

42,0i7 

14.231 

24,699 

2,867 

41,207 

$6  but  under   $7f 

17,100 

24,419 

12.469 

63,988 

22,794 

29.700 

966 

68.460 

$7  but  under   $8, 

26,975 

20,088 

6.276 

62,339 

29.816 

22,860 

288 

62,469 

$8  but  under  $0, 

27.634 

16.568 

8,139 

47,341 

30,643 

17,769 

101 

4M.408 

$9  but  under  $10, 

41,784 

13,820 

1,772 

67,326 

89,616 

13,776 

80 

68,422 

$10  but  under  $12, 

60,229 

10.647 

1,U22 

61,898 

60,7h2 

10,948 

9 

61,789 

$12  but  under  $16, 

68,703 

4.978 

467 

64,148 

67,874 

6,019 

> 

62,308 

$16  but  under  $20, 

48,986 

1,519 

89 

50,543 

48,654 

1,468 

> 

60.017 

$20  and  over,  . 

16,668 

164 

14 

16,746 

16,468 

146 

~ 

16,613 
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Analysts. 

The  presentation  on  pages  331  and  332  relates  to  average  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  for  the  years  1903  and  1904.  From 
the  final  line  of  the  table  we  find  that  in  the  4,730  establish- 
ments represented,  the  average  nmnber  of  persons  employed 
was  445,569  in  1903.  In  1904,  in  the  same  establishments, 
the  average  nambej  fell  to  433,383,  a  decrease  of  12,186  per- 
sons, or  2.73  per  cent.  This  decline  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  strike  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Fall  River,  the  average 
number  of  employees  in  the  cotton  goods  industry  falling  from 
94,270  in  1903  to  88,138  in  1904,  a  decrease  of  6,132,  or  6.50 
per  cent.  Aside  from  this,  however,  general  decrease  is  found 
among  the  other  leading  industries,  notably  in  Machines  and 
Machinery  and  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods.  In  the  former  in- 
dustry, the  decline  was  from  32,491  in  1903  to  29,520  in  1904, 
a  loss  of  2,971  persons,  or  9.14  per  cent.  In  Metals  and 
Metallic  Goods,  the  average  number  of  employees  in  1903  was 
24,024  as  against  21,411  in  1904,  a  decline  of  2,613,  or  10.88 
per  cent.  In  Boots  and  Shoes  a  decrease  of  0.16  per  cent  is 
shown ;  in  Carpetings,  a  decrease  of  5.69  per  cent ;  in  Woolen 
Goods,  1.80  per  cent;  and  in  Worsted  Goods,  2.89  per  cent. 
Only  two  of  the  nine  leading  industries  show  increase  in  aver- 
age number  of  persons  employed  ;  they  are.  Leather,  in  which 
the  number  rose  from  7,200  in  1903  to  7,695  in  1904,  a  gain 
of  495  persons,  or  6.88  per  cent,  and  Paper,  the  average  being 
10,964  in  1903  as  against  11,542  in  1904,  an  increase  of  578, 
or  5.27  per  cent. 

On  pages  333  and  334,  in  connection  with  the  average  number 
of  persons  employed,  we  bring  together  the  data  for  smallest 
and  greatest  number  of  persons  employed.  The  final  line  of 
the  table  shows  that  at  the  periods  of  employment  of  the 
smallest  number  in  1903,  the  aggregate  number  of  employees 
was  376,921.  At  the  corresponding  periods  for  1904,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  was  367,685,  a  decrease  of  9,236, 
or  2.45  per  cent.  All  of  the  leading  industries  show  decrease 
in  the  smallest  number  of  persons  employed,  except  Leather 
and  Paper,  the  percentages  of  decrease  ranging  from  1.49  in 
Woolen  Goods  to  13.47  in  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods. 
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The  number  of  persons  employed  at  periods  of  employment 
of  greatest  number  in  1903  was  500,213  ;  in  1904,  at  the  cor- 
responding periods,  the  aggregate  reached  496,114,  a  decrease 
of  4,099  persons,  or  0.82  per  cent.  As  regards  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  employed,  only  three  of  the  nine  leading 
industries  show  increase  as  compared  with  1903 ;  they  are, 
Boots  and  Shoes,  the  greatest  number  being  76,547  in  1903 
and  77,863  in  1904,  a  gain  of  1,316,  or  1.72Lper  cent ;  Leather, 
in  which  the  greatest  number  in  1903  was  8,304,  and  in  1904, 
8,975,  a  gain  of  671,  or  8.08  per  cent;  and  Paper,  the  great- 
est number  in  1903  being  12,159  as  against  12,301  in  1904,  a 
gain  of  142,  or  1.17  per  cent.  In  six  of  the  nine  leading  in- 
dustries decreases  are  shown,  the  percentages  of  decrease  rang- 
ing from  0.51  in  Worsted  Goods  to  9.19  per  cent  in  Metals 
and  Metallic  Goods. 

The  presentation  on  pages  335  and  336  exhibits  the  condition 
of  employment  and  unemployment  as  brought  out  by  the  range, 
or  difference  between  the  smallest  and  greatest  number  of 
persons  employed.  The  following  table,  drawn  therefrom,  is 
brought  forward  for  the  nine  leading  industries,  for  other  in- 
dustries, and  for  All  Industries : 


DrODSTXIU. 


Booto  and  shoee  (aggregate), 

Kaetorv  product, 

Soles.  beelSi  and  cut  stock, 

FindiDgs,  .... 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc.,    . 

Oarpetings 

Cotton  goods  (aggregate),  . 

Woven  goods,  . 

Yam  and  thread. 

Waste.  .... 
Leather,  .... 
Machines  and  machinery,  . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, . 

Paper, 

Woolen  goods  (aggregate), 

Woven  goods  and  yarn,   . 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc., 
Worsted  goods,    . 


Nine  Industries,  . 
Other  industries, 
All  industties,     . 


JBxcBss  or  Obbatsst 

otis  8mallk8t 

Ndmbkk  of  Pbbsoxs 

Kmpix>tu> 


1»0S 


20,966 

18,725 

1,583 

300 

267 

612 

21,232 

19,009 

2,168 

00 

2,287 

9,039 

6.301 

3,910 

6.770 

6,816 

454 

4,629 

75,645 

47,647 

123.292 


1»04 


23,151 

20,604 

1,882 

406 

259 

835 

21,468 

19,349 

2,039 

80 

2,519 

9,622 

6,604 

1,821 

6.392 

6,027 

365 

5.611 

78,023 

50.406 

128,429 


IMCSBASB  (+) 
OB  DkCBBASB  (— )  Ul 

1904 


Knmber 


+2,186 

+1.879 

+299 

+16 

—8 

+823 

+286 

+340 

—124 

-4-20 

+232 

+583 

+308 

—2,089 

-378 

—289 

—89 

+982 

+2.378 
+2,759 
+5,137 


Percent- 
ages 


+10.43 

+10.08 

+18.89 

+4.10 

— 8.0O 

+68.09 

+1.11 

+1.79 

—5.73 

+33.33 

+10.14 

+6.46 

+4.81 

—53.48 

-5.58 

—4.58 

—19.60 

+21.21 

+3.14 
+5.79 
+4.17 


From  the  final  line  of  the  table  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
there  were  more  persons  out  of  employment  in  1904  than  in 
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1903,  the  range  being  123,292  in  1903  and  128,429  in  1904, 
a  difference  of  5,137  persons,  or  4.17  per  cent.  Understand- 
ing that  plas  signs  in  the  taUe  indicate  a  greater  degree  of 
unemployment,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  two  industries  exhibit 
better  conditions  in  1904  than  in  1903,  namely.  Paper  and 
Woolen  Goods.  In  the  paper  industry  in  1903  the  range,  or 
difference  between  the  smallest  and  greatest  number  of  persons 
employed,  was  3,910 ;  that  is  to  say,  3,910  persons  were  out 
of  employment  for  a  period  of  longer  or  shorter  duration, 
while  in  1904  only  1,821  persons  were  so  unemployed.  The 
range  in  Woolen  Goods  was  6,770  in  1903  and  6,392  in  1904, 
the  degree  of  unemployment  being  5.58  per  cent  less  in  the 
latter  year. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  range  for  the  nine  leading  industries 
was  75,645  in  1903  and  78,023  in  1904.  In  other  words, 
there  were  2,378  more  persons  out  of  employment  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  in  1904  than  in  1903.  For  other  industries 
in  the  aggregate,  a  greater  degree  of  unemployment  appears  in 
1904  than  in  1903,  the  difference  in  range  being  2,759  per- 
sons, or  5.79  per  cent. 

This  range  of  unemplo3anent  is  perhaps  more  forcibly  brought 
out  by  the  following  table  of  percentages,  which  exhibits  the 
conditions  year  by  year  since  1895,  as  taken  from  the  annual 
reports : 


COKPASATZyB  YBASS. 


1895, 
1R06, 

1806, 
1897, 

1897, 
1898, 

189R, 
1899, 

1900, 

1900, 
1901, 

1901, 
190i. 


1903, 
1908, 

1908, 
1904, 


Namber  of 
Eatab- 

llshmentt 
Con- 
sidered 


4,609 
4,609 

4,696 
4.695 

4,701 
4,701 

4,740 
4,740 

4,645 
4,645 

4,606 
4,696 

4,658 
4.658 

4,678 
4,678 

4,730 
4,730 


PXSCBHTAOSS 


Pertona  Emplojed 
at  Pertoda  of  Employ- 
ment of  Bmalleat 
Namber  of  Persona 
Employed  at  Perioda 

of  Employment 
of  Qreateat  Namber 


Kanire 
(Unempl<qred 

at  Home 

Time  Daring 

the  Tear) 


78.53 
66.52 

67.82 
71.74 

72.13 
70.36 

70.21 
74.10 

74.17 
78.06 

73.17 
74.41 

74.76 
77.61 

77.24 
75.46 

75.35 
74.11 


26.47 
38.48 

82.68 
28.26 

27.87 
29.64 

29.79 
25.81 

25.83 
26.92 

26.83 
25.5tt 

26.24 
22.49 

22.76 
24.54 

24.65 
25.89 


Persons  Em- 
ployed at 
Periods  of  Em- 
ployment 
of  Greatest 
Namber 


100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
lOO.OO 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
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It  will  be  understood  that  if  no  persons  were  out  of  employ- 
ment at  any  time  during  the  year,  in  the  establishments  mak- 
ing return  in  the  different  industries,  the  percentage  of  persons 
employed  during  the  year  would  stand  at  100 ;  but  inasmuch 
as  at  the  periods  of  employment  of  smallest  number,  less  per- 
sons are  employed  than  at  the  periods  of  employment  of 
greatest  number,  the  difference  between  the  number  employed 
at  these  two  periods  may  be  represented  by  a  percentage  which 
indicates  the  number  of  persons  unemployed  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  duration  of  unemployment  not  being  deter- 
mined. This  percentage  of  unemployment  is  shown  in  the 
third  column  of  the  table.  The  principal  point  brought  out 
by  the  above  figures  is  that  about  one-quarter  of  the  persons 
employed  at  the  periods  of  greatest  number  are  out  of  employ- 
ment at  some  time  during  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
two  years  only,  namely,  1902  and  1903,  did  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  fall  below  25,  while  in  a  single  instance,  1896 
as  compared  with  1895,  the  percentage  of  unemployment 
reached  33.48. 

The  percentage  of  unemployment  for  1903,  in  the  compari- 
son for  1903,  1904)  as  shown  by  the  last  two  lines  of  the  table, 
was  24.65,  while  the  percentage  of  unemployment  for  1904 
rose  to  25.89. 

It  will  be  further  understood  that  these  figures  are  on  the 
basis  of  establishments.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  a  person 
out  of  employment  in  one  establishment  may  find  employment 
in  another,  so  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  these 
persons  were  absolutely  out  of  work. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment on  the  basis  of  industries,  the  presentation  on  pages  337 
to  339  is  given.  The  following  table,  drawn  therefrom,  pre- 
sents the  facts  for  All  Industries : 


Months. 


January,  . 

Febraary, 

March, 

April, 

May, 


NUMBBB  OF 
PUKSOHtf  EMFLOTBD 


1»0S 


446.103 
446,630 
46<»,856 
440,325 

488,883 


1904 


439,19« 
439,677 
443,890 
441,«*87 
434,729 


Pkrcbittaobs 
or  Ehplotmbiit 


190S 


98.82 
98.68 
99.59 
97.26 
96.94 


1904 


99.05 
99.16 

100.00 
99.48 
98.05 


Pbbgbntaobs 

OF  UliaifPLOTMBHT 


1»0S 


1.68 
1.87 
0.41 
2.74 
8.06 


1904 


0.95 
0.84 

0.52 
1.96 
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Ndmbbb  of 

PXBSORS  EMPLOrSD 

Pbbckiitaobs 

OF  EMPLOTICBirr 

PmCBHTAOBS 

OF  Umsxplotmsmt 

MOSTHS. 

IMS 

1904 

190S 

1904 

1908 

1904 

June, 

July, 

August,    . 

September, 

October,   . 

Noyember, 

December, 

1 

444,232 
440,114 
488,820 
440,542 
452,721 
45u,061 
447,026 

429,115 
4-22,895 
411,430 
419,444 
434,844 
438.770 
440,686 

98.12 
97.22 
96.93 
98.64 

100.00 
09.41 
98.74 

96.78 
95.88 
92.79 
94.60 
98.07 
98.96 
99.39 

1.88 
2.78 
3.07 
1.86 

0.59 
1.26 

3.22 
4.62 
7.21 
5.40 
1.08 
1.U4 
0.61 

Id  the  preceding  table,  the  aggregate  number  of  persons 
employed  each  month  is  given,  together  with  percentages  of 
employment  and  unemployment  as  based  upon  the  highest 
month.  In  1903,  the  month  exhibiting  the  greatest  employ- 
ment is  October,  the  aggregate  for  that  month  being  452,721. 
This  is,  therefore,  considered  100  per  cent,  and  the  variations 
from  this  number  month  by  month  represent  the  amount  of 
employment  and  unemployment.  The  smallest  number  of  per- 
sons appears  in  the  month  of  August,  namely,  438,820,  or 
96.93  per  cent  of  the  number  employed  in  October.  Unem- 
ployment for  this  month  is,  therefore,  represented  by  3.07  per 
cent,  found  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  table.  The  only  other 
month  approaching  this  degree  of  unemployment  is  that  of 
May,  the  number  of  persons  reaching  438,883,  or  96.94  per 
cent  of  the  number  employed  in  October ;  unemployment  for 
May  is,  therefore,  represented  by  3.06  per  cent.  None  of  the 
other  months  of  1903  show  any  marked  degree  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  percentages  running  as  low  as  0.41  in  the  month  of 
March  and,  except  in  the  two  cases  cited,  not  rising  above  2.78 
per  cent,  as  shown  in  the  month  of  July.  The  conditions  for 
the  year  1904  were  somewhat  different.  The  month  exhibiting 
the  largest  number  of  persons  was  March,  the  aggregate  reach- 
ing 443,390,  considerably  lower,  it  will  be  noted,  than  the 
highest  month  of  1903.  This  is,  therefore,  considered  100  per 
cent.  A  reference  to  the  last  column  of  the  table  will  show 
material  variation  from  this  figure  for  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  the  month  exhibiting  the  greatest 
degree  of  unemployment  being  August,  for  which  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  persons  appears  as  411,430.  This  constitutes 
92.79  per  cent  of  the  number  employed  in  March,  leaving  un- 
employment for  that  month  to  be  represented  by  the  difference 


R.  [Pttb.  Doc. 

ft.     This  is  closely  fol- 

Jtit^e  of  unemploy- 

[Maroh,  and   by  July, 

[at  of  4.62.     For  the 

of  unemployment 

the  month  of  April  to 

shows  the  total  amount 
1^  4,730  establishments 
|r  purposes  of  reference 
kdiiig  industries. 


— «Via 


Dods  made  and  persons 
B  shows  decline,  the 
U  and  for  1904  $202,- 
58  per  cent,  in  the 
[eading  industries  show 
:  than  in  1903,  namely, 
i  being  $34,498,626  as 
aae  of  $87,656,  or  0.25 
torn  $3,597,466  in  1903 
j  $244,811,  or  6.81  per 
Dunt  distributed  in  1903 
in  1904,  a  gain  of  $345,- 
csr  nine  industries  show 
:the  greatest  decline  ap- 
tmany  of  which  suffered 
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from  a  shutdown  of  more  than  four  months'  duration,  paid  in 
wages  during  1904  $32,267,548  as  against  $37,105,519  in  1903, 
a  decrease  of  $4,837,971,  or  13.04  per  cent.  In  Metals  and 
Metallic  Goods  the  decline  was  from  $13,257,588  in  1903  to 
$11,704,292  in  1904,  adecreaseof$l,553,296,  or  11.72  per  cent. 
The  decrease  in  Machines  and  Machinery  amounted  to  $1,582,- 
155,  or  8.45  per  cent,  while  in  Carpotings,  Woolen  Goods,  and 
Worsted  Goods,  percentages  of  decrease  of  9.66,  2.32,  and 
0.85,  respectively,  appear.  In  the  aggregate  for  the  nine 
leading  industries,  the  total  amount  expended  for  wages  was 
$133,142,321  in  1903  and  $125,307,188  in  1904,  a  decline  of 
$7,835,133,  or  5.88  per  cent. 

For  industries  other  than  the  nine,  70  in  number,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  paid  in  wages  in  1903  was  $76,951,513  and  in  1904 
$77,275,061,  a  slight  increase,  amounting  to  $323,548,  or  0.42 
per  cent,  being  shown  in  the  latter  year. 

In  the  presentation  on  pages  342  and  343  average  yearly  earn- 
ings for  the  years  1903  and  1904  are  given.  As  explained  in 
the  headnote  to  the  table,  these  averages  have  been  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  year,  pages 
340  and  341,  by  the  average  number  of  persons  employed,  pages 
331  and  332 .  The  following  table  brings  forward  the  figures  for 
the  nine  leading  industries  and  for  All  Industries  : 


1XDU8TBIK8. 


Boots  and  Bhoes  (aggregate), 

Factorv  product. 

Boles,  neela,  and  cut  stock, 

Findings,  . 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc., 
Oarpetlngs,  . 
Cotton  goods  (aggregate). 

Woven  goods    .        . 

Yam  and  thread, 

Waste.      . 
Leather, 

Machines  and  machinery, 
lletals  and  metallic  goods, 
Paper,  .... 
Woolen  goods  (aggregate) 

Woven  goods  and  yam. 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc., 
Worsted  goods,   . 


Nine  Industries,  , 
Other  industries. 
All  Industrie*, 


AVKBAOK 

Ykablt  Eabnikos 


1908 


$616.47 
627.98 
422.46 
886.68 
800.21 
442.16 
803.01 
809.14 
863.18 
407.88 
499.06 
670.21 
661.86 
466.61 
422.62 
422.18 
482.48 
801.08 

466.00 
483.07 
471.62 


1904 


$618.60 
631.08 
412.40 
309.20 
394.26 
428.61 
866.10 
868.00 
860.48 
406.02 
499.82 
680.61 
646.66 
472.26 
420.82 
419.63 
440.74 
399.27 

466.97 
486  48 

467.44 


laOBBASB  (+) 

OB  DBOBBASK  (— )  IN 

1904 


Amoonts 


+$2.18 

+3.10 

—9.96 

+18.67 

-1.96 

-18.64 

—27.61 

—81.14 

—2.66 

—2.81 

—0.38 

+4.40 

-6  20 

+0.64 

-2.20 

—2.66 

+8.81 

+8.19 

—8.12 
+2.41 
-4.08 


Percentages 


+0.41 
+0.60 
-8.80 
+8.62 
—0.40 
-4.22 
—6.00 
—7.80 
—0.76 
—0.09 
—0.07 
+0.70 
-0.94 
+1.43 
—0.62 
-0.00 
+1.92 
+2.09 

-1.76 
+0.60 
—0.87 
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The  average  yearly  earnings  for  All  Industries,  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  elements  of  skill,  sex,  or  age,  for 
1903,  amounted  to  $471.52  and  in  1904  to  $467.44,  a  decrease 
in  the  latter  year  of  $4.08,  or  0.87  per  cent.  Five  of  the  nine 
leading  industries  as  presented  in  the  preceding  table  show 
decrease  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  in  1904  as  compared 
with  1903 ;  they  are,  Carpetings,  in  which  the  average  earn- 
ings in  1903  were  $442.15  and  in  1904  $423.51,  a  decrease  of 
$18.64,  or  4.22  per  cent;  Cotton  Goods,  in  which  the  average 
earnings  dropped  from  $393.61  in  1903  to  $366.10  in  1904,  a 
decline  of  $27.51,  or  6.99  per  cent;  Leather,  in  which  a  de- 
crease of  0.07  per  cent  appears ;  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods, 
showing  a  decrease  of  0.94  per  cent ;  and  Woolen  Goods,  a  de- 
crease of  0.52  per  cent.  An  increase  is  shown  for  Boots  and 
Shoes,  the  average  yearly  earnings  being  $516.47  for  1903  as 
against  $518.60  in  1904,  a  gain  in  the  latter  year  of  $2.13, 
or  0.41  per  cent.  Increase  appears  also  for  JVIachines  and 
Machinery,  the  average  earnings  being  $576.21  in  1903  and 
$580.61  in  1904,  a  gain  of  $4.40,  or  0.76  percent;  for  Paper,  in 
which  the  average  earnings  were  $465.61  in  1903  and  $472.25 
in  1904,  an  increase  of  $6.64,  or  1.43  per  cent ;  and  for  Worsted 
Goods,  the  average  yearly  earnings  being  $391.08  in  1903  as 
against  $399.27  in  1904,  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  $8.19, 
or  2.09  per  cent. 

In  the  aggregate  for  the  nine  leading  industries,  the  de- 
creases noted  above  are  reflected,  the  average  yearly  earnings 
for  1903  being  $465.09  as  against  $456.97  in  1904,  a  decline 
of  $8.12,  or  1.75  per  cent,  while  for  other  industries,  in  the 
aggregate,  increase  appears,  $483.07  in  1903  as  against  $485.48 
in  1904,  a  gain  of  $2.41,  or  0.50  per  cent.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  decreases  shown  are  generally  due  to  fluctuation 
in  employment  brought  about  by  the  business  depression  which 
existed  in  1904  rather  than  to  any  decrease  in  the  rates  of  wages 
paid,  as  will  readily  appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  presenta- 
tion for  classified  weekly  wages  given  on  pages  344  to  346 
from  which  the  following  table,  for  All  Industries,  is  taken,  the 
numbers  being  reduced  to  percentages  : 
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Classivigatiov. 


Under  $6, . 

$5  but  under   $0, 

$0  but  under   (7, 

$7  but  under   $8, 

$8  but  under   $9, 

$0  but  under  $10, 

$10  but  under  $12, 

$12  but  under  $16, 

$15  but  under  $20, 

$20  and  over,    . 


Pbrchhtagbs 


190S 


Males 


Females 


14.88 
20.42 
81.67 
49.63 
68.37 
72.80 
81  15 
91.51 
96.82 
98.94 


28.07 

38.98 

46.23 

38  88 

85.00 

24.11 

17.20 

7.76 

8.00 

0.98 


Yoong 
Persons 

(under 
21  Years 

of  Age) 


67.05 

40.60 

23.10 

11.90 

6  68 

8.09 

1.65 

0.73 

0.18 

0.08 


Males 


1904 


Females 


27.71 

60.61 

34.46 

69.81 

42.64 

65.65 

65.88 

43.58 

68.10 

86.69 

74.16 

25.79 

82.26 

17  73 

91.96 

8.04 

97.07 

2.93 

99.13 

0.87 

Children 
(under 

16  Years 
of  Age) 


21.78 
6.78 
1.81 
0.64 
0.21 
0.06 
0.02 


Marked  increase  may  be  noted  in  the  columns  devoted  to 
males  and  females.  The  percentages  do  not  admit  of  special 
comparison,  since  the  age  limit  in  1903  for  ''young  persons" 
was  at  21  years  of  age,  while  that  of  the  Census,  of  which  the 
1904  returns  form  a  part,  was  at  16  years  of  age.  These  per- 
centages are  shown  in  the  third  and  sixth  columns  of  the  table, 
respectively.  It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  in  1904,  "  young 
persons  "  over  16  but  under  21  find  no  place  in  the  sixth  column, 
but  are  thrown  for  that  year  either  into  the  column  for  males 
or  females.  We  have  consequently  an  apparently  higher  per- 
centage of  males  in  each  of  the  wage  classes  for  1904  than  for 
1903.  But  it  is  apparent  only,  and  is  easily  explained  by  the 
diifcrence  in  the  age  limit.  The  same  is  true  of  the  classes  for 
females,  for  which  uniformly  higher  percentages  in  1904  than 
in  1903  are  shown.  The  classes  least  affected  by  this  change 
are  those  receiving  $9  to  $10,  $10  to  $12,  and  $12  to  $15,  re- 
spectively. Of  the  persons  receiving  $9  but  under  $10,  in 
1903,  73  out  of  every  100  (72.80  per  cent)  are  males,  24 
(24.11  per  cent)  are  females,  and  three  in  every  100  (3.09  per 
cent)  are  young  persons.  In  1904,  in  this  wage  class,  74  out 
of  every  100  (74.16  per  cent)  are  males,  and  26  (25.79  per 
cent)  are  females,  the  proportion  of  young  persons  being  less 
than  one  per  cent.  In  the  wage  class  $10  but  under  $12  in 
1903,  we  find  that  out  of  every  100,  81  are  males,  17  are 
females,  and  two  are  young  persons.  In  1904  they  appear  as 
82  males  and  18  females.  In  the  class  $12  but  under  $15,  out 
of  every  100  in  1903,  we  find  that  92  are  males  and  eight  are 
females,  while  for  1904  the  same  proportions  obtain,  the  differ- 
ence in  percentages  being  only  fi-actibnal. 
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Working  Time  and  Proportion  of  Business  Done. 

Under  this  head  are  shown  the  average  number  of  days  in 
operation  and  the  average  proportion  of  business  done. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  operation  is  based  upon  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed,  the  number  of  days  re- 
ported by  each  establishment  being  multiplied  by  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed  therein,  and  the  sum  of  these  mul- 
tiplications for  all  the  establishments  divided  by  the  aggregate 
avemge  number  of  persons,  an  average  for  each  industry  and 
for  All  Industries  being  thus  obtained.  The  actual  number  of 
working  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidaj's,  was  306  in 
both  1903  and  1904. 

The  proportion  of  business  done  is  based  upon  the  greatest 
amount  of  goods  which  could  be  turned  out  in  any  establishment, 
presupposing  a  suflScient  demand  for  such  goods,  without  in- 
creasing existing  facilities.  This  greatest  amount  is  considered 
as  100  per  cent.  If  an  establishment  produced  goods  equiva- 
lent to  three-fourths  of  its  greatest  capacity,  the  proportion  of 
business  done  would  be  represented  by  75  per  cent,  while  if 
only  one-half  of  a  possible  output  were  reached  it  would  be 
considered  as  50  per  cent.  For  example,  in  All  Industries, 
the  average  proportion  of  business  done  for  the  year  1904  is 
represented  by  68.39  per  cent,  over  two-thirds  of  the  possible 
100  per  cent  which  might  have  been  done,  had  business  con- 
ditions warranted,  without  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  manu- 
facturing plants. 

The  several  proportions  returned  by  the  establishments  in 
each  industry  have  been  aggregated  and  the  sum  divided  by 
the  full  number  of  establishments  to  obtain  the  average  for 
each  industry  and  for  All  Industries. 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION  AND 
PROPORTION  OF  BUSINESS  DONE: 

BY  INDUSTRIES. 

1903,  1904. 

[The  figures  given  In  the  first  two  oolnmne  of  this  presentation  represent  the  Average  Num- 
ber of  Days  In  Operation,  while  in  the  last  two  columns  the  Average  Proportion  of  Business 
Done  is  shown.  The  average  number  of  days  in  operation  is  based  upon  the  average  number 
of  persons  employed,  the  number  of  days  per  establishment  being  multiplied  by  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed  therein,  and  the  sum  divided  by  the  aggregate  average  number  of 
persons,  an  average  for  each  industry  and  for  All  Industries  being  thus  obtained.  As  regards 
Average  Proportion  of  Business  Done,  greatest  capacity,  or  maximum  production,  has  been  con* 
sldered  as  100  per  cent,  and  the  percentages  given  indicate  the  average  proportion  of  business 
done  during  each  year  on  the  basis  stated.] 


AVBRAGX  KCMBSa 

AvxRAOB  Propor- 

0¥ 1>AT8  IK 

Operation 

tion  or 

BUSINKSil  DOKE 

IHDUBTRIKS. 

1908 

1904 

190S 

1904 

Agricultural  Implements 

302.60 

296.42 

70.75 

72.13 

Arms  and  ammunition 

291.82 

288.76 

72.69 

78.46 

Artisans*  tools 

297.98 

289.33 

69.78 

66.24 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.,      .... 

289.19 

297.84 

57.24 

55.88 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc., 

297.71 

802.18 

60.00 

51.50 

Boots  and  shoes, 

294.16 

295.20 

60.95 

69.75 

Hoots  and  shoes  (factory  product),    . 

293.76 

295.04 

70.80 

68.89 

Boles,  heels,  and  cut  stock, .... 

298.19 

295.93 

70.85 

71.84 

Boot  and  shoe  findings 

295.49 

296.38 

65.27 

70.00 

Btltchlng,  heeling,  etc 

29S.64 

802.42 

64.86 

65.50 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,       .... 

296.80 

297.08 

75.61 

74.78 

Boxes  (paper),                 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,  .... 

297.18 

295.51 

72.76 

73.49 

213.22 

182.64 

64.52 

61.10 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,  .... 

297.50 

901.61 

65.30 

59.12 

Building  materials, 

295.06 

301.68 

65.68 

62.76 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  ooffins,  etc., 

806.00 

811.54 

82.00 

85.00 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, 

207.24 

805.79 

70.00 

68.00 

Carpetlngs, 

303.68 

290.20 

89.70 

79.80 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

298.64 

295.18 

65.59 

60.56 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster, . 

269.17 

286.88 

61.31 

60.00 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded), 
Clocks  and  watches 

804.56 
292.81 

805.69 
298.64 

65.67 
67.55 

70.00 
74.86 

Clothing, 

293.05 

298  25 

70.80 

71.01 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus,    . 
Cordage  and  twine, 

281. 10 

286.30 

79.15 

70.59 

298.27 

296  88 

75.46 

69.50 

Cotton  goods. 

Cotton  goods  (woven), 

290.51 

279.66 

88.26 

79.62 

288.90 

277.47 

89.25 

79.60 

Cotton  yam  and  thread,       .... 

801.67 

294.64 

86.04 

80.88 

Cotton  waste. 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc 

305.71 

804.56 

79.29 

77.14 

305.45 

800.20 

78.60 

1 

61.00 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

294.94 

208.11 

66.40 

58.28 

Dyestuffs 

271.29 

261.50 

70.38 

59.60 

Sarthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware, . 

287.24 

293.75 

69.09 

78.18 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appllanees,     . 
Electroplating 

802.26 
297.56 

801.51 
298.78 

76.83 
67.50 

67.75 
75.50 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.,  . 

808.67 

801.03 

78.13 

61.50 

Ftoev  articles,  ete., 

Fertilizers 

800  22 

299.22 

75.06 

73.18 

804.90 

308.42 

66.67 

60  67 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy,        .       .       .       . 

805.64 

806.64 

76.67 

73.88 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION  AND  PROPORTION  OF  BUSINESS  DONE 
BY  INDUSTRIES— 1903,  1904  — Concluded. 


iMDDSntllft. 


Aykbaob  Ndmbbs 

OB  DATS  IN  OPBBATION 


i9as 


Fireworks  and  matches, . 
Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  goods, 
Food  preparations,  . 
Fnmiture. .       .       .       . 


Glass,        .... 
Glne,  Isinglass,  and  starch. 


Hair  work  (animal  and  human),    . 
Hose  and  belting :  rubber,  linen,  etc.,  . 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  .... 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.. 


Jewelry, 


Leather, 

Leather  goods, 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  boTerages 
Liquors  (malt),        ..... 

Liquors  (distilled), 

Lumber 


Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,    . 
Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,   . 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals. 

Paper 

Paper  goods, 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 
Polishes  and  dressing,     .... 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, 


Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding, 

Silk  and  silk  goods. 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods,   . 
Stone 

guarried,        ...... 
ut  and  monumental,   . 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,    . 


Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,     . 
Toys  and  games  (children's). 
Trunks  and  valises,  .       .       .       . 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 
Wooden  goods,         .       .       .       . 
Woolen  goods, 

Woven  goods  and  yam, 

Shoddv,  waste,  etc., 
Worstea  goods,        .       .       .       . 


All  IwDnsTBRS, 


291.66 
301.18 
203.37 
206.80 


280.77 
270.64( 


211.18 
285.08 
208.68 

296.10 
292.80 

287.80 


208.46 
802.66 
294.41 
304.00 
229.46 
272.01 


298.24 
207.04 
202.08 
801.47 

305.14 

206.85 
284  88 
299.69 
303.11 
801.65 
803.16 
801.46 

303.87 
290.68 

300.62 
298.86 
292.83 
290.47 
293  25 
280.06 
276.29 
284.89 
266.21 

803.44 
208.89 
203.10 
274.07 

200.84 
206.20 
202.16 
202.00 
206.68 
285.36 


1904 


208.28 


205.82 
801.46 
200.88 
200.84 

287.02 
281.86 

240.18 
200.50 
208.22 

808.65 
201.82 

288.89 

800.80 
808.60 
208.77 
805.07 
217.80 
201.68 

800.60 
808.88 
200.10 
208.76 

807.01 

205.27 
204.12 
800.48 
805.07 
802.00 
803.00 
208.72 

805.00 
205.67 

805.86 
200.13 
203.12 
201.71 
802.81 
278.70 
273.82 
284.68 
207.50 

801.00 
208.06 
203.22 
202.22 

801.80 
207.60 
207.23 
207.25 
206.63 
801.06 


208.12 


AVBBAOB  PBOFOB- 

TIOX  OF 

BnSIBBSS  DOBB 


IMIS 


88.83 
02.22 
68.00 
68.66 

66.86 
76.66 

67.50 
62.67 
72.47 

65.26 
73.89 

67.17 

60.67 
68.06 
40.60 
68.60 
47.88 
78.80 

70.68 
60.64 
60.66 
78.73 

64.66 

71.44 
87.04 
70.71 
65.60 
54.67 
77.06 
78.87 

78.48 
76.46 

64.76 
60.17 
65.18 
76.08 
72.81 
61.64 
61.88 
64.74 
74.28 

67.70 
60.67 
68.40 
71.88 

76.56 
68.80 
86.06 
87.76 
72.86 
81.85 


]9#4 


80.00 
87.44 
66.28 
66.70 

57.02 
78.00 

48.00 
74.20 
72.18 

61.76 
72.80 

64.12 

72.06 
68.23 
68.48 
60.21 
41.17 
68.06 

66.81 
67.06 
64.11 
66.47 

71.64 

64.74 
88.17 
71.67 
60.77 
62.06 
77.13 
60.60 

77.67 
71.16 

61.16 
70.88 
40.88 
74.46 
68.08 
62.86 
66.60 
64.10 
72.80 

68.26 
61.81 
67.60 
78.18 

67.76 
66.61 
12.00 
85.27 
72.82 
70.42 


70.08 


68.80 
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Analysis. 

In  the  table  on  pages  357  and  358  the  number  of  days  in 
operation  is  shown,  together  with  the  average  proportion  of 
business  done. 

In  computing  the  proportion  of  business  done,  maximum 
production,  that  is  to  say  the  greatest  amount  of  goods  which 
could  be  turned  out  without  increasing  existing  facilities,  is 
considered  as  100  per  cent.  It  is  not,  of  course,  expected 
that  all  of  the  establishments  in  any  given  industry  should  be 
run  to  full  capacity.  The  variations  from  100  per  cent,  there- 
fore, indicate,  in  a  general  way,  how  much  more  could  be 
done  with  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Massachusetts, 
if  business  conditions  warranted. 

The  following  table  brings  forward  the  figures  for  propor- 
tion of  business  done  for  the  nine  leading  industries,  for  other 
industries,  and  for  All  Industries  : 


iHDUSTRIBfl. 


Bootfl  and  iboM  (aggregate), 

Faotorv  product.   . 

Solea,  heels,  ana  cut  stock. 

Findings,  .       . 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc., 
Carpetlnge,  . 

Cotton  goods  (aggregate)  t 

Woven  goods. 

Yarn  and  thread,  . 

Waste 

Leather,     .... 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals  and  metalllo  goods. 

Paper, 

Woolen  goods  (aggregate). 

Woven  goods  and  yam, 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc., 
Worstea  goods. 


Nine  industries. 
Other  indnstrles, 
All  industries.  . 


AvasAOB  Pbopos- 
TioH  or 

BCSIHBSS  DOMB 


1908 


00.96 
70.30 
70.86 
66.27 
64.80 
80.70 
88.26 
80.26 
86.04 
79.20 
60.67 
70.68 
60.64 
87.04 
86.06 
87.76 
72.86 
81.86 


78.60 
67.46 
70.08 


1904 


60.76 
68.80 
71.84 
70.00 
66.60 
70.80 
70.62 
70.60 
80  33 
77.14 
72.06 
66.81 
67.06 
88.17 
82.00 
86.27 
72.82 
70.42 

71.87 
66.34 
68.80 


IlfCBBASB  (+) 
OB  DBORKASB  (— )  IW 

1904 


Proportion 


Percentages 


n 


-0.20 
-1.41 
1.00 
k78 
+0.04 
—10.40 
—8.64 
—0.66 
—6.71 
—2.15 
+8.20 
-6.32 
-2.48 
+1.18 
—2.06 
—2.40 
—0.04 
—1.08 

—2.83 
—1.22 
—1.60 


—0.20 
—2.01 
-1.40 
-7.25 
-0.00 
—11.60 
—0.70 
—10.81 
—6.64 
—2.71 
+4.73 
—7.68 
—8.67 
+1  80 
—2.42 
—2.84 
—0.06 
—2.87 

-3.16 
-1.81 
—2.41 


The  industry  nearest  approaching  full  capacity  in  1903  is 
that  of  Carpetings,  in  which  the  average  proportion  of  busi- 
ness done  reached  89.70  per  cent.  For  1904  it  appears  in 
Paper,  the  proportion  of  business  done  being  carried  to  88.1? 
per  cent  of  the  full  productive  capacity  of  the  works  in  that 
year. 
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A  study  of  the  figures  in  the  preceding  table  brings  out 
again  the  fact  that  the  establishments  were  not  only  not  run  to 
full  capacity  during  the  year  1904,  but  that  they  fell  below  the 
level  reached  in  1903.  In  only  two  instances  in  the  nine  lead- 
ing industries  does  greater  proportion  of  business  done  for 
1904  than  for  1903  appear,  namely,  Leather,  the  percentages 
being  72.96  and  69.67,  respectively ;  and  Paper,  the  propor- 
tion being  87.04  in  1903  as  against  88.17  in  1904.  The 
decline  in  Cotton  Goods  was  from  88.26  to  79.62  per  cent;  in 
Carpetings,  from  89.70  to  79.30  per  cent;  and  in  Machines 
and  Machinery,  from  70.63  to  65.31  percent.  Decreases  are 
also  shown  for  Boots  and  Shoes,  of  0.29  per  cent;  Metals  and 
Metallic  Goods,  of  3.57  per  cent;  Woolen  Goods,  of  2.42  per 
cent ;  and  Worsted  Goods,  of  2.37  per  cent. 

In  the  nine  leading  industries,  in  the  aggregate,  the  propor- 
tion of  business  done  was  73.69  per  cent  in  1903  and  71.37 
per  cent  in  1904,  a  decline  of  3.15  per  cent  in  the  latter  year. 
For  industries  other  than  the  nine,  the  proportion  reached 
67.46  per  cent  of  full  capacity  in  1903  as  against  66.24  per 
cent  in  1904,  For  All  Industries,  the  proportion  of  business 
done  was  70.08  per  cent  in  1903  and  68.39  per  cent  in  1904, 
a  decrease  in  the  latter  year  of  2.41  per  cent. 

In  the  first  two  columns  of  the  presentation  on  pages  357  and 
358  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation  is  given  for  each 
industry  and  for  All  Industries.  As  stated  in  the  headnote  to 
the  table,  the  figures  are  based  upon  persons  employed,  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  establishment 
being  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  that  particular  estab- 
lishment was  operated,  so  that,  in  the  final  averages  given  for 
each  industry  and  for  All  Industries,  the  elements  of  time  and 
persons  have  been  given  due  weight  in  amving  at  the  average 
working  time  per  employee. 

The  following  table  brings  forward  data  for  the  nine  leading 
industries,  for  other  industries,  and  for  All  Industries  : 
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IvpusniM. 


Boots  and  Bboes  (aggregftto), 

Paotorv  prodnoty  . 

Boles,  oeels,  and  ont  atook, 

Flodlogs, 

BUtchlng,  heeling,  etc., 
Carpeting!, 
Cotton  goods  (aggregate), 

Woven  goods, 

Yam  and  thread,  . 

Waste,    .... 
Leather,     .... 
Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 
Paper, 
Woolen  goods  (aggregate), 

Woven  goods  and  yam, 

Hhoddy,  waste,  etc.. 
Worsted  goods. 


Nine  Industries, 
Other  Industries, 
All  industries,  . 


AVISAQB  NUMBBB 

or  DATS  iM  Ofbration 


IMS 


294.16 
208.76 
208.19 
205.40 
208.64 
803.63 
200.61 
288.00 
801.67 
806.71 
208.46 
208.24 
207.04 
284.88 
202.16 
202.00 
206.63 
285.86 


202.82 
204.11 
206.28 


1904 


206.20 
206.04 
205.08 
206.88 
802.42 
200.20 
270.66 
277.47 
294.64 
804.66 
800.80 
800.60 
803.38 
204.12 
207.28 
207  26 
296.68 
801.96 

292.08 
294.92 
208.12 


Imckbasb  (+) 

ob  Dbcbbasb  (— )  nr 

1904 


Days 


+1.04 
+1.28 
—2.26 
+0.80 
+3.78 
—13.48 
—10.86 
—11.48 
—7.03 
—1.16 
+1.03 
+2.36 
+6.34 
+0.24 
+6.07 
+6.26 

+16.60 

—0.74 
+0.81 
—0.16 


Percentages 


+o! 


.86 
.44 
—0.76 
+0.80 
+1.27 
-4.42 
-«.7S 
—3.06 
—2.88 
—0.88 
+0.66 
+0.79 
+2.13 
+3.24 
1.74 
1.80 

+6.82 

-0.25 
+0.28 
-0.06 


t 


*  No  change. 


The  average  number  of  working  days  for  1904,  omitting  52 
Sundays  and  seven  holidays,  was  306.  Of  the  nine  leading 
industries,  the  one  nearest  approaching  full  time  in  1903  was 
Carpetings,  the  establishments  running  on  an  average  303.63 
days.  In  1904,  it  appears  for  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods, 
the  establishments  running  on  an  average  303.38  days. 

In  Boots  and  Shoes,  the  average  working  time  was  294.16 
days  in  1903  as  against  295.20  in  1904,  an  increase  of  1.04 
days,  or  0.35  per  cent.  Slight  increase  also  appears  for 
Leather,  the  number  of  days  in  operation  in  1903  being 
298.46,  as  against  300.39  in  1904.  In  Machines  and  Ma- 
chinery, the  number  of  days  in  operation  in  1903  was  298.24 
and  in  1904,  300.69,  a  gain  of  2.35  days,  or  0.79  per  cent. 
In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  the  gain  amounted  to  6.34  days, 
or  2.13  per  cent;  in  Paper,  9.24  days,  or  3.24  per  cent;  in 
Woolen  Goods,  5.07  days,  or  1.74  per  cent,  and  in  Worsted 
Goods,  16.60  days,  or  5.82  per  cent. 

The  industries  showing  decrease  in  running  time  are  Carpet- 
ings, in  which  the  establishments  ran  on  an  average  303.63 
days  in  1903  as  against  290.20  days  in  1904,  a  decrease  of 
13.43  days,  or  4.42  per  cent;  and  Cotton  Goods,  the  number 
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of  days  declining  fipom  290.51  in  1903  to  279.66  in  1904,  a 
loss  of  10.85  days,  or  3.73  per  cent. 

For  the  nine  leading  industries  in  the  aggregate,  a  slight 
decrease  is  shown,  292.82  days  in  1903  against  292.08  days  in 
1904,  and  for  All  Industries  the  decline  is  also  fractional, 
293.28  days  in  1903  and  293.12  days  in  1904,  a  decrease  of 
0.16  days,  or  0.05  per  cent.  For  other  industries,  in  the 
aggregate,  a  slight  increase  appears,  294.11  days  in  1903  and 
294.92  days  in  1904,  a  gain  of  0.81  days,  or  0.28  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  time  in  operation,  it  should  perhaps  be  stated 
that  the  form  of  inquiry  upon  the  schedule  for  the  Census  did 
not  provide  for  reporting  part  time  as  it  appears  upon  the 
annual  blank.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  working  time 
for  1904  has  been,  in  some  instances,  somewhat  overstated, 
only  those  days  being  considered  idle  when  the  factory  was 
actually  shut  down  either  from  lack  of  work  or  for  the  purpose 
of  making  repairs. 
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Gtoneral  Summary  of  Industrial  Oonditions. 

The  following  table,  drawn  fi'om  the  several  presentations, 
reproduces  the  facts  for  All  Industries  : 


CLABSiriOATIOH. 


1908 


Number  of  establishmento  oonsidared. 
Number  of  private  firms, . 
Number  of  oorponttlonB,  . 
Number  of  indnetrial  eombinatioiie, 

Number  of  pertnere, 

Males, 

Femalee, 

BeUtes,    ...... 

Number  of  ■toekboldera, . 

Malee 

Females, 

Banks,  trustees,  etc.,     . 
Average  partners  to  a  private  firm. 
Average  stockholders  to  a  oorporatioo, 

Capital, 

Value  of  stock  used, .... 
Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done, 

Persons  employed : 

Average  number 

Smallest  number,  .... 
Greatest  number,  .... 
Excess  of  greatest  over  smallest, 

Total  amount  paid  In  wages,   . 

Average  proportion  of  business  done. 
Average  number  of  days  In  operation, 


4,780 
8,066 
1,489 

ao 

4,777 

4,637 

179 

01 

60.116 

82,222 

18,839 

6,664 

1.66 

88.20 

$648,314,287 
$608,141,464 
$1,000,649,483 


446.609 
870,921 
600,213 
123,292 

$210,008,884 

70.08 
298.28 


1904 


4,780 

2,997 

1.672 

20 

4.011 

4,876 

197 

80 

60.068 

81,748 

18,141 

6,104 

1.64 

80.12 

$807,488,867 
$670,200,212 
$997,467,034 


483,888 
807,686 
490,114 
128,429 

$202,682,240 

08.30 
293.12 


INCKBASK  (+)  OR 
DBCUASK  (— )  IN  1904 


▲moants 


—88 

•f88 

«^ 

—106 
-162 

+18 

—22 

-02 

—474 

—198 

H-OlO 

—0.01 

—2.08 

+$2,007,768 
—$9,091,849 


-12,180 
—9,230 
—4,009 
+6.137 

-$7,611,686 

-1.09 
-0.10 


Percent- 
ages 


-S.86 

+6.67 


—8.47 

-8.67 

-1-10.00 

-80.07 

-o.n 

—1.47 
—1.08 
+10.08 
—0.66 
-6.46 

t- 
+0.80 
-0.00 


—2.78 
—2.46 
—0.82 
+4.17 

—8.68 

—2.41 
—0.06 


*  No  change. 

t  Not  comparable.    Figures  In  1004  taken  on  a  different  basis  from  those  of  1008.    Bee  pages 
818  and  310,  anU, 


It  will  be  remembered  that  returns  were  received  from  4,730 
identical  establishments  in  1903  and  1904.  An  examination 
of  the  figures  shows  that  in  almost  all  the  elements  surround- 
ing production  percentages  of  decrea.se  are  shown.  The  de- 
crease which  appears  in  number  of  private  fiims  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  corporations  are  reciprocal,  since 
the  number  of  establishments  remains  the  same  for  both  years, 
the  apparent  discrepancy  in  number  of  establishments  being 
due  to  changes  of  management,  as  explained  on  page  314.  The 
decrease  in  the  total  number  of  partners  and  in  the  number  of 
stockholders  indicates  the  tendency  towards  concentrating  the 
management  of  establishments  into  fewer  hands. 
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In  the  cost  value  of  stock  used  in  the  4,730  establishments, 
increase  appears,  in  the  year  1904  as  compared  with  1903,  of 
$2,067,758,  or  0.36  per  cent.  In  value  of  goods  made  a  de- 
crease of  0.90  per  cent  is  shown. 

Decrease  is  also  shown  in  average  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed of  2.73  per  cent,  in  smallest  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed of  2.45  per  cent,  and  in  greatest  number  of  persons 
employed  of  0.82  per  cent,  while  the  range  of  unemployment 
was  wider  than  in  1903  by  5,137  persons,  or  4.17  per  cent. 
In  total  amount  paid  in  wages  a  decrease  of  3.58  per  cent  ap- 
pears ;  in  average  proportion  of  business  done  the  decrease 
amounted  to  2.41  per  cent ;  and  in  average  number  of  days  in 
operation  decrease  of  0.05  per  cent  is  shown.  The  following 
table  brings  out  in  a  graphic  manner  the  facts  for  the  nine 
leading  industries  for  1904  as  compared  with  1903  : 


IMDDSTRIKB. 


iMCBBAijB  (4-)  OR  DKCRBABB  (— )  IN  1904  AS 
CuMPARBD  WITH   1908  IN^ 


Prodact 


Persons 
Employed 


Ws«es    I     Days 


Proportion 


Boots  and  shooSi 
Oaxpetings, 
Cotton  goods,     . 
Leather,      .        .        .        . 
Maohioes  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  gooas, 
Paper,         .        .        .        . 
Woolen  goods,   . 
Worsted  goods, . 


+ 


+ 


+ 


As  will  be  noted  from  the  signs  in  the  above  table,  Paper  is 
the  only  industry  which  exhibits  increase  in  all  of  the  elements 
considered,  namely,  value  of  product,  niunber  of  persons  em- 
ployed, total  amount  paid  in  wages,  number  of  days  in  opera- 
tion, and  proportion  of  business  done. 

In  two  of  the  nine  leading  industries,  namely,  Carpetings 
and  Cotton  Goods,  decrease  in  each  of  the  live  elements 
considered  is  shown.  Machines  and  Machinery,  Metals  and 
Metallic  Goods,  and  Woolen  Goods  show  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  1903  in  value  of  product,  in  number  of  persons 
employed,  in  total  amount  paid  in  wages,  and  in  proportion  of 
business  done,  the  only  element  in  which  increase  appears 
being  number  of  days  in  operation.  Boots  and  Shoes  shows 
increase  in  value  of  product,  in  total  amount  paid  in  wages,  and 
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in  number  of  days  in  operation,  and  decrease  in  the  other  two 
points,  namely,  persons  employed  and  proportion  of  business 
done.  Leather  exhibits  increase  in  all  of  the  elements  con- 
sidered except  value  of  product,  and  Worsted  Goods  shows 
increase  in  value  of  product  and  in  number  of  days  in  opera- 
tion, and  decrease  in  persons  employed,  wages  paid,  and  pro- 
portion of  business  done. 

In  order  to  show  the  relation  of  wages,  industry  product, 
and  the  profit  and  minor  expense  fund  to  the  selling  value  of 
goods  produced,  the  following  series  of  tables  is  given,  the 
first  relating  to  Boots  and  Shoes : 

Boots  and  Shoes,     [Comparison  for  666  Establishments.] 


CLA88IVICATION. 

1908 

1M4 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (Krosa  product), 

Value  of  atock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  In  production,    . 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials), 

Waces  (labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages), . 
Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages.            .... 
Percentage  of  industry  product  deyoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses, 

$150,983,193 

$100,737,707 

$69,245,486 

$84,498,6/6 

$24,746,860 

68.28 

41.77 

$166,709,642 

$103,916,188 

$61,793,464 

$84,686,282 

$27,207,172 

65.97 

44.08 

The  industry  product,  shown  in  the  third  line  of  the  above 
table,  represents  the  result  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  in- 
dustry. That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  value  created  above  the  cost 
of  stock  and  materials  by  the  union  of  labor  and  capital.  In 
the  division  of  the  proceeds  of  each  industry,  part  is  paid  to 
the  labor  force  in  the  form  of  wages  and  the  remainder  consti- 
tutes a  fund  from  which  are  paid  freights,  insurance,  interest 
on  loans  (credit  capital),  interest  on  stock  (fixed  or  invested 
capital),  rents,  commissions,  salaries,  etc.,  and  profits,  if  any. 
The  balance  of  the  industry  product,  therefore,  after  the  de- 
duction of  the  amount  paid  in  wages  becomes  a  <' Profit  and 
Minor  Expense  Fund,"  and  is  shown  in  the  fifth  line  of  the 
table. 

In  Boots  and  Shoes,  the  percentage  of  the. industry  product 
paid  in  wages  was  58.23  in  1903  as  against  55.97  in  1904,  and 
the  percentage  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses,  which  is 
the  complement  of  the  percentage  paid  in  wages,  rose  from 
41.77  in  1903  to  44.03  in  1904. 

The  data  for  Carpetings  follow  : 
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Carpelings.    [Comparison  for  10  Establishments.] 


Classification. 

1008 

1004 

Vslne  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product), 

Valus  of  stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  in  production.    . 

Industry  product  (gross  product  Less  value  of  stock  and  materials), 

Wases  (labor's  direct  share  of  product), 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages), . 

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages, 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses. 

$11,200,886 
$6,844,167 
$4,865,160 
$2,238,164 
$2,127,005 
51.27 
48.73 

$9,654,802 

$6,818,838 

$2,H35,564 

$2,021,850 

$813,606 

71.80 

28.70 

The  percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages  in  1903 
was  51.27  as  against  71.30  in  1904,  while  the  percentage  of 
industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses,  which 
was  48.73  in  1903,  dropped  to  28.70  in  1904. 

For  Cotton  Goods  we  have  the  following  figures : 


Cotton  Goods.     [Ck)mpari8on  for  166  Establishments.] 


Classification. 

lOOS 

10O4 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) ,        .       .       . 
Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  in  production.    . 
Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials), 
Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product) ,      .       .               ... 
Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  i  industry  product  less  wages), . 

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages. 

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  pront  and  minor  expenses. 

$134,741,484 
$78,274,573 
$56,466,011 
$37,105,510 
$10,361,302 

34.20 

$132,664,840 
$82,4(y7,008 
$50,156,087 
$32,267,548 
$17,880,380 
64.83 
35.67 

The  industry  product  shown  for  Cotton  Goods  for  1903  was 
$56,466,911  as  against  $50,156,937  in  1904,  and  of  this  indus- 
try product  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  was  paid  in  wages  in 
1904:  than  in  1903,  the  figures  being,  respectively,  64.33  and 
65.71,  leaving  the  percentages  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  ex- 
penses as  34.29  in  1903  and  35.67  in  1904. 

The  next  table  relates  to  Leather. 


Leather,     [Comparison  for  105  Establishments.] 


CLASSiriCATION. 


1004 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product). 
Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  in  production,    . 
Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials), 
Waffes  (labor's  direct  share  of  product),      .       .  .       .       . 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages), 

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages. 

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  pront  and  minor  expenses, 


$20,710,280 

$20,846,121 

$8,878,150 

$3,507,466 

$5,275,003 

40.54 

68.46 


$20,228,102 

$20,548,240 

$8,670,062 

$3,842,277 

$4,887,676 

44.27 

55.78 
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Eliminating  the  cost  of  stock,  we  have  an  industry  product 
for  1903  of  $8,873,159,  falling  in  1904  to  $8,679,952.  Of 
these  amounts,  respectively,  40.54  per  cent  was  paid  to  labor 
in  1903  and  44.27  per  cent  in  1904.  The  percentage  of  indus- 
try product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses  fell  from 
59.46  per  cent  in  1903  to  55.73  per  cent  in  1904. 

A  similar  table  is  shown  for  Machines  and  Machinery. 


Machines  and  Machinery.     [Comparison  for  375  Establishments  ] 


t 
CLASSUriGATIOll. 

i»oa 

1904 

Value  of  good*  made  aDd  work  done  (groBB  product). 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materlalB  consumed  in  production,    . 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials), 

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product), 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (Industry  product  less  wages). 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage  of  industiy  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses. 

$68,494,782 
$22,Q5'2,922 
$36,631,860 
$18,721,781 
$16,810,070 
62.60 
47.81 

$61,042,280 
$20,240,020 
$81,702,201 
$17,180,626 
$14,662,676 
64.06 
46.04 

In  this  industry,  the  industry  product  dropped  from  $35,- 
531,860  in  1903  to  $31,702,201  in  1904,  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  this  amount  was  paid  to  labor  in  1904  than  in  1903, 
the  percentages  being  54.06  and  52.69,  respectively,  leaving 
a  slightly  smaller  percentage  for  profit  and  minor  expenses, 
the  proportion  being  45.94  in  1904  as  against  47.31  in  the 
earlier  year. 

The  next  table  relates  to  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods. 


Metals  and  Metallit  Goods.    [Comparison  for  393  Establishments.] 


Clasbifioatiov. 

190S 

1904 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (mss  prodnct), 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materlaTs  oonsnmed  In  produotion,    . 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials), 

Warns  (labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (Industry  product  leas  wages), 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  in  wages. 

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses. 

$40,207,M1 

$26,017,616 

$23,190,076 

$18,267,688 

$0,932,487 

67.17 

42.83 

$44,760,700 
$21,771,869 
$22,988,831 
$11,704,292 
$11,284,689 
60.91 
40.00 

As  in  Machines  and  Machinery,  a  smaller  industry  product 
appears  in  1904  than  in  1903.  Of  this  industry  product,  57.17 
per  cent  was  paid  in  the  form  of  wages  in  1903  as  against  50.91 
per  cent  in  1904.     A  somewhat  larger  percentage  was  devoted 
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to  profit  and  minor  expenses  in  1904,  49.09  per  cent  in  that 
year  as  against  42.83  per  cent  in  1903. 
The  next  comparison  is  for  Paper. 

Paper.     [Comparison  for  81  Establishments.] 


Classipicatiok. 


Valae  of  goocU  made  and  work  done  (gross  product). 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  in  production,   . 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials), 

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product), 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (Industry  product  lees  wages),         . 

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages, 

Percentage  of  industry  product  acYoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses, 


$80,202,100 

$16,053,778 

$18,248,327 

$6,104,029 

$8,143,898 

38.63 

01.47 


$31,021,707 

$17,787,702 

$14,184,006 

$6,460,728 

$8,738,842 

88.48 

61.67 


In  this  industrj^  the  conditions  were  slightly  better  in  1904 
than  in  1903,  increased  product  and  greater  amount  paid  in 
wages  occurring  at  the  same  time.  The  industry  product  for 
1903  was  $13,248,327  and  $14,184,065  in  1904.  Of  these 
amounts,  respectively,  38.53  per  cent  was  paid  in  wages  in 
1903,  and  38.43  per  cent  in  1904.  The  proportions  devoted 
to  profit  and  minor  expenses  do  not  materially  dilBTer,  the 
percentages  for  1903  and  1904  being  61.47  and  61.57,  respec- 
tively. 

The  next  table  is  for  Woolen  Goods. 


Woolen  Goods.     [Comparison  for  160  Establishments.] 


CLASSiriCATIOK. 

1»M 

19«4 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product). 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  in  production,    . 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials). 

Wages  (Ubor's  direct  share  of  product), 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages), 
Percentile  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages.                    ... 
Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  pront  and  minor  expenses. 

$60,803,818 
$81,076,672 
$24,017,646 
$11,204,047 
$13,668,600 
46.21 
64.70 

$64,601,067 
$82,430,770 
$22,061,887 
$11,003,108 
$11,068,784 
40.87 
60.18 

In  this  industry,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employees,  the 
conditions  were  somewhat  better  in  1904  than  in  1903,  th^ 
amounts  disbursed  in  wages  forming  49.87  per  cent  of  the  in- 
dustry product  as  against  45.21  per  cent  in  1903.  This  leaves 
a  correspondingly  smaller  amount  for  the  purpose  of  profit  and 
minor  expenses,  the  percentage  falling  from  54.79  in  1903  to 
50.13  in  1904. 

The  final  table  brings  together  the  data  for  Worsted  Goods. 
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Wonted  Chads.    [Comparison  for  43  Establishments.] 


CLAsairiOATioir. 

IMS 

IIKM 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product), 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  In  production,    . 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials), 

Waffes  (labor's  direct  share  of  product), 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (Industry  product  less  wages), 

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  In  wages. 

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses, 

$46,082,840 

$26,763,110 

$10,260,730 

•7,854,201 

$11,015,520 

38.16 

61.84 

$46,426,816 

$30,668,862 

$15,758,454 

$7,201,478 

$8,466,076 

46.27 

58.78 

As  in  Woolen  Goods,  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  the 
industry  product  was  paid  in  wages  in  1904  than  in  1903,  the 
proportions  being  46.27  per  cent  and  38.16  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, while  a  corresponding  decrease  appears  in  the  amount 
devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses,  the  percentage  being 
53.73  in  1904  as  against  61.84  in  1903. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  results  obtained  from  these 
annual  abstracts  are  indicative  of  the  condition  of  the  industries 
in  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  upon  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
value  of  product  for  1904  as  shown  in  the  4,730  establishments 
considered  in  this  volume,  we  have  estimated  the  total  value 
of  goods  made  in  the  various  industries  of  the  State.  The 
approximations  given  in  the  table  which  follows,  therefore,  are 
such  as  might  be  obtained  from  a  complete  Census. 

Estimated  Value  of  Goods  Made  and  Work  Done —  1904. 


IKDUSTIIBS. 


Yalck  of 

QOODS  Maok  AVD 

Work  Dovb 


Agricultural  implements. 

Arms  and  ammunition,  .... 

Artisans*  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.,     . 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc., .... 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc., 

Boxes  (paper) 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, . 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, . 

BuildinfT 

Building  materials, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coflSns,  etc.. 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster. 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded). 
Clocks  ana  watches,       .... 

Clothing 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods, 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc  ,  . 


$1,607,186 

5,470,063 

4,024,601 

822,314 

2,033,506 

102,407,047 

7,760,058 

3,450,104 

1.386,462 

2,650,575 

82,845,610 

2,804,310 

048.400 

1.380,316 

10,650>I2 

10,054,220 

707,110 

2,504,768 

3,052,722 

64,387,677 

6,422,060 

14,578,507 

130,073,'285 

135,620 
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EsiimcUed  Value  of  Goods  Made  and  Work  Done—  1004 —  Concluded. 


IVOUSTBUS. 


Value  of 

QooDB  Made  avo 

Work  Dovb 


Drugs  and  medicines, 
Dyestuffs, 


EartbeD,  plaster,  and  stone  ware, 
Electrical  apparatas  and  appliances,    , 

Electroplating, 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  ete  , 


Fancy  articles,  etc., 
~     111 


Fertilizers, 
Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, 
Fireworks  and  matches, 
Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  goods, 
Fooa  preparations, . 
Furniture,        .        .       • 


Qas  and  residual  products, 
Glass,        .... 
Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 


Hair  work  (animal  and  human),  . 
Hose  and  belting:  rubber,  linen,  etc., 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 


Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 


Jewelry, 


Leather 

Leather  goods, 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  beverages. 

Liquors  (malt), 

Liquors  (distilled) 

Lumber, 


Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,     . 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,   . 
Musical  instruments  and  materials, 


Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,  . 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals, 
Paper, 


Paper  goods, 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 
Polishes  and  dressing. 


Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 


Saddlerv  and  harness,     .       .        .       . 
Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding, 

Silk  and  silk  goods,         ... 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods,  . 

Stone, . 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,   . 


Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Toys  and  games  (children's), 
Trunks  and  valises. 


Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 
Wooden  goods. 
Woolen  goods, 
Worsted  goods. 
Other  Industries,     . 


Ai.L  Industries, 


$6,501,043 
671,219 

689,770 

15,136,150 

432,118 

1,411,785 

1,184,542 

2,247.315 

45,300 

203,306 

7,123,878 

101.011,643 

21,015,584 

10,360,284 

435,284 

2,211,007 

839,376 

685,794 

9,681,777 

728,714 
8,776,876 

10,733,058 

29,358.537 
4,030,813 
2,415,154 

10,690,922 
2,643,910 
6,601,686 

69,758,975 

64,603  322 

1,639,276 

7,727,368 

2,221,789 

1,819,368 
29,022,930 
10,147,702 
2,158,040 
3,125,832 
80,420,985 
25,577,936 

7,127,624 
43,993.711 

1,672,698 
2,871,688 
2,886,951 
6,361,687 
1,148,649 
6,312,867 
6,664,268 

6,621,396 

6,371,399 

894,463 

276,143 

1,892,800 

3,784,098 

62.366.976 

49,691,230 

8,984,660 


$1,231,764,674 
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In  the  figure  for  All  Industries,  $1,231,764,574,  are  in- 
cluded what  are  known  as  the  neighborhood  industries,  such 
as  carpentering,  painting,  and  the  other  branches  of  Building ; 
blacksmithing ;  dressmaking;  shoe  repairing;  etc.,  which  es- 
tablishments have  always  been  canvassed  in  taking  a  complete 
Census,  but  which,  if  strictly  manufacturing  industries  are  con- 
sidered, should  be  eliminated  from  the  returns. 


Oondensed  Statements. 

Owing  to  co-operation  this  year  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  the  Census,  the  reports  from  manufac- 
turers were  much  delayed  and  the  work  of  tabulation  unusually 
retarded,  but  the  returns  received  from  4,730  identical  estab- 
lishments in  the  years  1903  and  1904  permit  the  following 
condensed  general  statements : 

Stck)k  axd  Materials  Used. 

The  increase  in  stock  and  materials  used  in  1904  as  com- 
pared toith  1903  for  All  Industries  amounted  to  0.36  per  cent. 
Increases  appear  in  Jive  of  the  nine  leading  industries  as  foU 
loics:  Boots  and  Shoes y  3.16 per  cent;  Cotton  Goods,  5.28 per 
cent;  Papery  4.62  per  cent;  Woolen  Goods,  1.45 per  centy  and 
Worsted  Goods,  14.59  per  cent.  The  other  four  leading  in- 
dustries exhibit  decreases  as  folloivs:  Oarpetings,  0.37  per 
cent;  Leather^  1 .43 per  cent ;  Machines  and  Machinery,  11.82 
per  centy  and  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  16.32 per  cent.  The 
value  of  stock  and  maten^ials  used  in  these  nine  leading  industries 
represents  59.02  per  cerit  of  the  entire  value  of  stock  and  materials 
used  in  All  Industries  as  returned  for  the  year  1904. 

Goods  Made. 

The  aggregate  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done,  as  shown 
in  the  4,730  establishments,  dropped  from  $  1, 006 y  549, 483 
in  1903  to  $997,457,634  in  1904,  a  decline  in  the  latter 
year,  due  to  business   depression,   of  0.90  per  cent.      Only 
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three  of  the  nine  leading  industries  shoxo  increase  in  value  of 
goods  made  in  1904  as  compared  with  1903.  The  gain  in 
each  instance  is  very  slight,  amounting  to  but  3.58  per  cent  in 
Boots  and  ShoeSy  5.69  per  cent  in  Paper ^  and  0.86  per  cent 
in  Worsted  Goods.  The  other  six  leading  industries  exhibit 
decreases  as  follows:  Carpetings^  13.87  per  cent;  Cotton 
Goods y  1.62  per  cent;  Leather ^  1.65  per  cent;  Machines  and 
Machinery y  11.19  per  cent;  Metals  and  Metallic  GoodSj  9.04 
per  cent;  and  Woolen  Goods,  4.20  per  cent.  The  value  of 
goods  made  in  the  nine  leading  industries  represented  56.82 
per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  the  4, 730  establishments  con-- 
sidered  in  All  Industries  for  1904. 

Persons  Employed. 

The  decrease  shotan  for  average  number  of  persons  employed 
in  1904  as  co^npared  with  1903  was  2.73  per  cent.  The 
greatest  number  of  persons  employed  shows  a  decrease  of  0.82 
per  cent  J  and  the  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  a  de-- 
crease  of  2.45  per  cent.  The  range  of  unemployment  was 
wider  in  1904  than  in  1903  by  5,137  persons^  or  4.17  per 
cent.  In  seven  of  the  nine  leading  industries  decreases  in 
average  number  of  persons  employed  are  shown  as  follows: 
Boots  and  ShoeSy  0.16;  Carpetings,  5.69  per  cent;  Cotton 
Goods  J  6.50  per  cent;  Machines  and  3fachineiy^  9.14  per 
cent;  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  10.88  per  cent;  Woolen 
Goods,  1.80  per  cent,  and  Worsted  Goods,  2.89  per  cent. 
The  two  industries  showing  increase  in  average  number  of 
persons  employed  are  Leather  and  Paper^  the  percentages  of 
increa^se  being,  respectively,  6.88  and  5.27. 

Wages  Paid. 

The  decrease  in  total  amount  paid  in  wages  in  1904  as  com- 
pared  with  1903  for  All  Industries  tvas  $7,511^585,  or  3.58 
per  cent.  In  the  nine  leading  industries  the  following  decreases 
appear:  Carpetings,  9.66  per  cent;  Cotton  Goods,  13.04  per 
cent;  Machines  and  Machinery,  8.45  per  cent;  Metals  and 
Metallic  Goods,  11.72 per  cent;  Woolen  Goods,  2.32 per  centj 
and  Worsted  Goods,  0.85  per  cent.     Three  of  the  nine  lead- 
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ing  indtistries  show  increases^  they  are:  Boots  and  ShoeSy 
0.26  per  cent;  Leathery  6.81  per  cent;  and  Paper ^  6.77  per 
cent. 

Average  Yearly  Earnings. 

The  average  yearly  earnings^  without  regard  to  sex  or  age^ 
in  1904  were  $467.44  as  against  $471.52  in  1903,  a  de- 
crease of  $4.08y  or  0.87  per  cent.  The  range  from  highest  to 
lowest  in  1904  was  §875.45  in  Liquors  {Malt)  to  §313.61  in 
BroomSy  Brushes^  and  Mops.  For  the  nine  leading  inditstries, 
decreases  are  shown  as  follows:  Carpetings,  4.22  per  cent; 
Cotton  Goods y  6.99  per  cent;  Leather ,  0.07  per  cent;  Metals 
and  Metallic  Goods ,  0.94  per  centj  and  Woolen  Goods y  0.52 
per  cent.  The  indicstries  showing  increase  in  average  yearly 
earnings  are  Boots  and  Shoes,  0.41  per  cent;  Machines  and 
Machinery^  0.76 per  cent;  Paper y  1.43 per  cent;  and  Worsted 
Gfoods^  2.09 per  cent. 

Working  Time  and  Proportion  of  Business  Done. 

T?ie  etnployees  worked^  on  an  average,  293.28  days  in  1903 
and  293.12  days  in  1904,  a  decrease  of  0.05  per  cent.  The 
average  proportion  of  business  done  by  each  establishment  was 
70.08  per  cent  in  1903,  falling  in  1904  to  68.39  per  cent,  a 
decrease  in  the  latter  year  of  2.41  per  cent. 
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Part  VI. 


Labor  and  Industrul  Chronology. 


[ExPLANATOBT  KoTBs.  —  The  Classification  and  order  of  presentation  of  the 
Chronology  are  the  same  as  in  the  Report  for  1903-04.  Where  any  mention  of  a 
strike  or  lockout  is  made  in  the  sections  "  Trade  Unions ''  or  "  Wages  and  Hoars  of 
Labor,"  a  full  account  of  the  strike  will  be  found  under  "  Strikes  and  Lockouts," 
excepting  in  cases  where,  upon  investigation,  we  found  that  the  controversy  was  of 
too  trivial  a  nature  to  be  dignified  under  the  latter  classification.  In  such  instances, 
the  dispute,  when  a  trade  union  was  involved,  has  been  recorded  under  ''Trade 
Unions."  Information  on  any  of  the  five  subjects  considered,  not  restricted  to  one 
city  or  town,  may  be  found  under  "  In  General,"  which  follows  the  city  and  town 
presentation .  Reports  of  conventions  held  in  Massachusetts  will  also  be  found  under 
"  In  General."    Analyses  will  follow  the  main  presentation. 

For  brevity,  the  following  abbreviations  have  been  used :  State  Board  for  State 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration ;  A.  F.  of  L.,  American  Federation  of  Labor ; 
C.  L.  U.,  Central  Labor  Union  ;  B.  T.  C,  Building  Trades  Council ;  B.  and  S.  W.  U., 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union ;  S.  W.  P.  U.,  Shoe  Workers  Protective  Union ; 
L.  P.  U.,  Lasters  Protective  Union  ;  A.  L.  U.,  American  Labor  Union ;  K.  of  L., 
Knights  of  Labor.] 

Abington. 

Trade  Unions.  In  November,  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  871  voted 
to  assess  each  member  25  cents  a  week  for  foar  weeks  for  benefit  of  Fall 
River  strikers ;  in  December,  reported  that  donations  had  amounted  to  f  265. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  C.  H.  Alden  &  Co.,  shoes,  incor- 
porated as  C.  H.  Alden  Co. ;  in  August,  leased  adjoining  building.  Janu- 
ary. Reed  &  Vining,  stays,  dissolved  partnership ;  each  will  continue  in  the 
business  separately.  February.  W.  S.  O'Brien,  leather  remnants,  shut 
down  —  factory  destroyed  by  fire ;  in  April,  erected  new  factory  and  resumed 
operations.  May.  Lewis  A.  Crossett,  Inc.,  shoes,  began  erection  of  one- 
story  frame  addition,  40  x  130 ;  in  June,  began  erection  ol  four-story  frame 
addition,  35  x  78 ;  shut  down  one  week  during  installation  of  machinery  in 
new  addition ;  in  September,  purchased  land  for  erection  of  four-story  addi- 
tion.       June.    M.  N.  Arnold  &  Co.,  shoes,  succeeded  by  M.  N.  Arnold  Co. 

Acton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Carl  Brandt  &  Co.,  leather,  erected 
addition  to  tannery;  in  January,  installed  several  leather-working  ma- 
chines. 

Adams. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  July,  18  quillers  employed  in  the  Lower 
Gingham  Mill  of  the  Renfrew  Co.  struck,  owing  to  dissatisfaction  over 
prices  and  quality  of  cotton  yam ;  manager  held  conference  with  men  and 
in  two  days  matter  was  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

[S77] 
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Adams  —  Concloded. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  Id  May,  at  request  of  Barbers  No.  250, 
master  barbers  decided  to  close  Monday  at  6  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  at  8  p.m.,  Wednesday  at  9  p.m.,  and  Saturday  at  midnight. 

Trade  Unions.  In  November,  plumbers  and  steamfitters,  formerly 
members  of  Plumbers  No.  169  of  North  Adams,  withdrew  and  organized  a 
new  union ;  received  charter  in  April  from  United  Association  of  Journey- 
men Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters,  and  Steam  Fitters^  Helpers  as  Plumb- 
ers No.  465.  May,  Loomfixers  No.  217  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U.  July. 
It  is  announced  that  C.  L.  U.  is  to  make  an  effort  to  have  all  merchants 
handle  only  union-made  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs ;  if  unsuccessful,  unionists 
will  all  patronize  some  one  concern  that  deals  in  union-made  goods ;  in- 
vestigation will  be  made  into  new  shirt  factory  of  Troy  firm. Polish 

weavers,  to  number  of  120,  met  to  consider  organization ;  in  August,  receipt 
of  charter  reported . 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Adams  Bobbin  &  Spool  Co.  shut 
down  permanently ;  40  employees  affected.  November.  Berkshire  Hills 
Paper  Co.  began  operations;  about  75  employees.        March.     Berkshire 

Cotton  Mfg.  Co.  began  equipping  looms  with  electric  warp-stop  motions 

Graham,  Clark,  &  Co.,  woolen  goods,  shut  down  for  four  weeks ;  succeeded 
by  Alex.  A.  Graham  ;  in  July,  plant,  machinery,  and  stock  sold  to  W.  B.  Orr ; 
in  August,  Adams  Woolen  Co.  organized  to  operate  plant ;  machinery  in- 
stalled.   Adams  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  awarded  contract  for  brick 

addition,  50  x  1 25.  May.  Renfrew  M fg.  Co. ,  cotton  goods,  equipped  I ooms 
with  electric  warp-stop  motions ;  in  July,  installed  98  looms,  four  quillers, 
and  two  hot  presses ;  in  August,  began  erection  of  dyehouse,  186  x  70 ;  yam 
room,  102  x  70 ;  and  drug  room,  47  x  47  ;  weavers  began  operating  six  looms 

instead  of  four. Tim  &  Co.,  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs,  of  Troy,  X.  Y.  leased 

Greylock  shirt  factory ;  installed  machinery  and  established  laundering  de- 
partment; in  September,  installed  machinery  for  manufacture  of  shirts. 
July.  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.  purchased  land  adjoining  factory  for  storage 
of  coal ;  in  August,  began  construction  of  coal  trestle.  August.  F.  W. 
Purrington,  electric  lighting,  installed  new  gasolene  engine.  September. 
W.  C.  Plunkett  &  Sons,  cotton  goods,  altered  dyehouse  into  a  storehouse  and 
erected  brick  dyehouse,  40  x  116 ;  began  erection  of  roller  covering  works 
building. 

Ainesbury. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  Hamilton  Woolen  Co. 
reduced  wages  of  operatives  12/5^  per  cent;  800  employees  affected. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Connor  Carriage  Co.  went  out  of 
business.  November.  Shields  Carriage  Co.  purchased  business  of  Osgood 
Morrill  and  will  continue  it  as  Osgood  Morrill  Carriage  Co.  December. 
The  Atlantic  Co.,  motor  boats,  began  operations  in  Connor  Carriage  Co.'s 
plant.  July.  S.  R.  Bailey  &  Co.  added  the  Essex  steam  touring  car  to 
product.  September.  Atwood  Mfg.  Co.,  carriage  lamps,  leased  N.  H. 
Folger  factory  for  occupancy. 
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Amherst. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  July,  dealers  agreed  to  close  their 
stores  at  6  p.m.  on  Fridays  duriDg  July  and  August. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  Cowles,  Childs,  &  Dayton  dissolved ; 
quarry  sold  to  John  S.  Lane  &  Son,  Incorp.,  of  Westfield.  July.  George 
B.  Burnett  &  Son,  straw  hats,  Installed  three  new  boilers. Arms  Pocket- 
book  and  Leather  Novelty  Co.  reduced  capital  from  $30,000  to  112,800. 

And  over. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  Stevens  Mills,  woolen 
goods,  granted  request  of  weavers  for  increase  in  wages. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  Ballard  Vale  Mills  Co.,  white 
flannels,  organized  to  carry  on  business  formerly  managed  by  trustees  of 
estate  of  J.  Putnam  Bradlee.  July.  Smith  &  Dove  Mfg.  Co.,  flax  goods, 
began  erection  of  two  story  and  basement  addition  to  thread  and  twine  mill, 
62  X  175. 

Arlingrton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Glove  &  Leather  Mfg.  Co.  placed 
contract  for  fitting  plant  with  machinery  for  production  of  calfskins ;  in 
August,  succeeded  by  Glove  &  Leather  Co.  January.  William  'J\  Wood 
&  Co.,  ice  tools,  and  Giflbrd  Bros.,  ice  handling  machinery,  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
consolidated  under  name  of  GiflPord-Wood  Co. :  foundry  work  and  heavy 
manufacturing  will  be  done  at  Hudson,  forging  and  skilled  labor  of  finish- 
ing at  Arlington ;  in  July,  erected  one-story  forge  shop,  140  x  60. 

Ashland. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Lombard  Governor  Co.  purchased 
local  factory  and  removed  water-wheel  governor  plant  from  Boston. 

Athol. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  L.  S.  Starrett  Co.  resumed 
54-hour  schedule ;  had  been  running  50  hours  a  week  for  several  months. 

Trade  Unions.  In  January,  objecting  to  efforts  made  by  national  union 
officials  to  amalgamate  local  unions  of  metal  mechanics  and  machinists, 
Metal  Mechanics  No.  128  voted  to  disband;  later  L.  S.  Starrett  Co.  dis- 
continued use  of  union  label  because  international  failed  to  supply  firm 
with  labels  and  because  a  large  number  of  employees  refused  to  continue 
their  membership  in  Machinists  Union ;  within  six  weeks  from  beginning 
of  the  trouble  union  label  was  restored,  union  factory  was  run,  and  nearly 
all  metal  mechanics  joined  Starrett  Lod^fe  of  Machinists  No.  507.  May. 
Federal  Labor  No.  11891  organized ;  composed  of  packers  and  shippers  not 
eligible  to  other  unions ;  membership  in  July,  20. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Joseph  Wilcox  &  Co.,  combs, 
installed  electric-lighting  plant.        December.    Millers  River  Mfg.  Co., 
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Athol  —  Industrial  Changes  —  Concladed. 

blankets,  added  shoddy  department  to  mill.  February,  Arthur  F.  Tyler, 
sashes,  blinds,  etc.,  succeeded  by  Arthur  F.  Tyler  Co.        April.    William 

Ikels  and  Conrad  Peter  formed  partnership  for  manufacture  of  shoddy. 

Gay  &  Ward,  Inc.,  succeeded  by  Union  Twist  Drill  Co. ;  in  June,  added  new 
machinery ;  in  September,  awarded  contract  for  one-story  brick  blacksmith, 
tempering,  and  hardening  shop,  60  x  180.  August.  Goodman-Leayitt- 
Tatter  Co.,  billiard  tables,  removed  to  Binghampton,  N.  Y.        Stpternber, 

Athol  IMmp  Co.  began  erection  of  brass  foundry,  30  x  30. Athol  Machine 

Co.,  tools,  began  erection  of  addition,  40x45. 

Attleborougrh* 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  July,  a  general  strike  was  waged  against 
local  contractors  to  enforce  the  demand  of  Carpenters  No.  1464  for  an 
eight-hour  day  at  nine  hours'  pay ;  50  carpenters  involved ;  in  about  three 
weeks  the  strike  was  practically  at  an  end,  many  of  the  contractors  having 
come  to  a  compromise  agreement  with  strikers ;  union  members  who  had 
not  secured  their  demand  found  work  elsewhere.  Masons  struck  with  car- 
penters for  $4  minimum  wage  for  eight-hour  day ;  their  request  was  gener- 
ally granted. 

Wages  and  Hoiirs  of  Labor.  In  July,  Carpenters  No.  1464  re- 
ported that  all  members  who  had  struck  for  an  eight-hour  day  were  em- 
ployed and  working  eight  hours  a  day  at  f  2 .  80  minimum  wage. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Hebron  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  yams, 
completed  three  story  and  basement  brick  addition,  50  x  70 ;  in  July,  four- 
story  addition,  50  x  60,  under  construction. R.  Wolfenden  &  Sons,  dyeing 

and  bleaching,  installed  now  engine :  in  June,  installed  new  boiler,  two 
dyeing  machines,  and  additional  spoolers.  January.  W.  H.  Saart  &  Co., 
jewelry  novelties,  succeeded  by  The  W.  H.  Saart  Co.  July.  Twenty- 
nine  jewelry  factories  closed  for  one  week  for  general  stock-taking  and 
inspection  of  boilers. 

Auburn. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Hogg  Carpet  Mfg.  Co.  reorgan- 
ized under  laws  of  Maine  as  Ettrick  Mills ;  installed  double  water  wheel ; 
in  July,  completed  erection  of  two-story  brick  carpet  mill,  230  x  196,  and 

two  one-story  wings;  installed  30  Crossley  looms  and  new  engine. 

Worcester  Rendering  Co.  awarded  contract  for  brick  addition  to  factory. 
July,  James  Hilton,  mattress  flocks  and  shoddy,  leased  part  of  water  privi- 
lege of  Worcester  Rendering  Co. 

Ayer. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Chandler  Planer  Co.  organized; 
in  April,  awarded  contract  for  machine  shop,  power  house,  and  forge  shop ; 
in  May,  placed  order  for  two  boilers,  two  engines,  and  two  generators. 
May.    Eugene  Barry,  calfskins,  succeeded  by  Eugene  Barry  &  Sons. 
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Barre. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  July,  clerks  were  granted  weekly 
half-holiday,  afternoon  to  be  given  varying  with  different  stores. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Barre  Wool  Combing  Co.,  Ltd., 
installed  four  cards  and  new  scouring  plant;  in  May,  installed  additional 
machinery.        January.    Barre  Acetylene  Gas  Co.  changed  ownership. 

Becket. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  May,  M.  £.  Ballou  &  Son  purchased  busi- 
ness of  Higgins  Basket  Co.  of  Blandford.  August.  Becket  Silk  Co.  com- 
pleted new  boiler  and  dye  house. 

Bellinghain. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  B.  E.  Hill,  of  Methuen,  purchased 
ice-houses  and  business  of  Metcalf  Ice  Co.  January,  Taft  Woolen  Co. 
constructed  coal  pocket  and  spur  track;  in  August,  installed  new  boiler. 
Axigust.  Ray  Fabric  Mill's  water  privilege  sold  to  North  Attleborough  par- 
ties ;  will  build  new  dam  and  flume,  repair  mill,  and  manufacture  shoddy. 

BKVERLY. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  May,  17  cutters  at  the  Garden  City  Shoe 
Co.  struck  to  obtain  new  price  list  increasing  wages  one-half  cent  a  pair, 
formulated  by  Cutters  Assembly  No.  2635,  E.  of  L.,  of  Salem ;  the  firm 
held  no  conference  with  the  organization,  their  offers  to  the  cutters  being 
declined ;  non-union  help  was  hired,  strikers^  places  being  filled  as  soon  as 
possible ;  in  August,  hearing  was  held  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Boston 
upon  bill  filed  by  firm,  asking  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  certain  persons 
from  threatening  or  intimidating  prospective  employees,  or  from  interfer- 
ing with  present  help ;  the  strike  has  not  been  officially  declared  off  up  to 

this  time  and  the  union  is  still  having  the  factory  picketed. Four  days 

afler  the  inauguration  of  the  strike  of  cutters  at  the  Garden  City  Shoe  Co. 
all  the  stitchers  (60)  were  ordered  out  by  their  union  in  sympathy  with  the 
cutters,  although  it  is  alleged  they  had  no  grievance ;  this  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  free  shop  and  the  employment  of  non-union  help ;  it  was 
reported  in  July  that  the  stitching  room  was  running  with  about  one-half 
the  force  necessary  for  present  trade. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Criterion  Shoe  Co.,  turn  shoes, 
began  operations.  November.  J.  D.  Ilassett  &  Co.,  shoes,  dissolved 
partnership.        December.    R.  £.  Larcom,  women's  and  children's  shoes, 

succeeded  by  Garden  City  Shoe  Co. Thiurell,  Batchelder,  &  Co.,  shoes, 

removed  to  Lynn.  January.  Bray,  Stanley,  &  Webber,  shoes,  succeeded 
by  Bray  &  Stanley.  February.  J.  W\  Carter  Shoe  Co.  succeeded  by  new 
firm,  same  name.        April.    Blake,  Allen,  &  Co.,  shoes,  increased  capital 

from  $85,000  to  $45,000. United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  completed  new 

plant  consisting  of  two  four-story  concrete  buildings,  520  x  62 ;  four-story 
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concrete  bailding,  280  x  62 ;  drop  forge  bailding,  192  x  62 ;  foondry,  222  x 
106;  power  house,  99x91;  in  May,  began  operations;  reorganized  as 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp. ;  removed  awl  department  from  Winchester ; 
in  June,  500  men  employed ;  began  use  of  oil  for  fiiel ;  in  August,  trans- 
ferred Consolidated  and  McKay  factory  to  new  plant;  l,Oi  0  employees; 
proposed  erection  of  concrete  addition  to  foundry,  100  x  150.  July, 
Perry  &  Wood,  shoes,  succeeded  by  G.  A.  Wood  &  Co. 

Billerica. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Talbot  Mills,  woolen  goods,  in- 
stalled  13  metallic  card  breasts;  in  June,  installed  new  engine  and  two 
Hunter  fulling  mills. 

Blaekstoiie. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  June,  Blackstone  Mfg.  Co.  in- 
creased price  per  cut  for  weaving  some  fine  grades;  at  the  same  time, 
number  of  looms  run  by  each  weaver  was  reduced,  giving  employment  to 
20  more  men. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Blackstone  Mfg  Co.,  cotton  goods, 
sold  out  plant ;  in  Xovember,  began  operations  in  new  plant  just  across 

Rhode  Island  boundary  line. Lawrence  Felting  Co.  had  new  building, 

36  X  95,  in  process  of  construction. 

Blandford. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  May,  Higgins  Basket  Co.  sold  to  M.  E.  Ballon 
&  Son,  of  Becket. 

BOSTOX. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  October,  brass  polishers  in  the  employ  of 
William  Hall  &  Co.  struck  to  enforce  demand  for  increase  in  wages  from 
f 2.50  to  12.75  for  a  nine-hour  day ;  about  10  aflfected ;  firm  was  willing  to 
talk  the  wage  question  over  with  the  men  individually,  but  not  to  repre- 
sentatives of  Metal  Polishers  No.  95,  the  union  to  which  the  men  belonged ; 
in  11  days  some  of  the  men  were  reinstated  at  $2.75  a  day  and  places  of 

others  were  filled. About  25  Italian  laborers  employed  by  the  Thomas 

G.  Hill  Co.  struck  against  discharge  of  foreman ;  three  days  later  places 
were  filled. 

December.  ^Members  of  Longshoremen's  Union  No.  548,  to  the  number 
of  about  160,  employees  of  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Co.,  struck 
against  discharge  of  three  workmen ;  State  Board  arranged  for  a  conference 
two  days  later;  firm  filled  strikers'  places  temporarily;  in  three  weeks 
strike  was  declared  oflf;  40  of  the  strikers  were  reinstated,  and  those  who 
had  filled  the  strikers'  places  acceptably  were  retained. 

January.  Certain  contractors  were  affected  by  a  strike  of  160  bridge 
and  structural  iron  workers,  members  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Work- 
ers No.  7 ;  men  struck  to  obtain  an  increase  in  wages  from  45  to  50  cents 
an  hour ;  compromise  offer  of  2>^  cents  increase  was  twice  refused,  but  was 
finally  accepted  by  the  union  in  two  weeks  together  with  the  closed  shop. 
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February,  The  strike  of  10  machinists  which  had  been  pending  at  the 
establishment  of  J.  M.  Marston  &  Co.  since  May  29, 1903,  was  declared  off 
by  Machinists  Lodge  No.  264;  when  the  strike  was  started  men  asked  for  a 
nine-hour  day  and  acceptance  of  agreement  which  called  for  a  slight  in- 
crease in  wages;  concern  was  running  on  the  nine-hour  basis  when  the 
strike  was  declared  off  by  the  union ;  open  shop  has  been  the  rule  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  strike. 

March.  Hymon  L  Sperber  &  Co.  had  25  skirt  and  cloak,  makers  go  out 
on  a  strike  on  account  of  union  agitation ;  in  one  week  strike  was  settled 

by  mutual  consent. Domestic  help,  to  the  number  of  about  8(^  employed 

at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  struck,  refusing  to  pay  charges  for 
breakage  of  dishes ;  according  to  rules  the  Hospital  authorities  allowed  $10 
a  month  as  a  limit  for  breakage  of  dishes,  and  if  the  damage  exceeded  this 
the  girls  who  broke  the  dishes  must  pay,  or,  if  the  individuals  were  not 
known,  the  amount  of  damage  was  levied  equally  among  the  girls ;  original 
number  of  strikers  was  12,  but  was  later  augmented  to  about  30.  the  kitchen 
girls  going  out  in  sympathy ;  three  of  the  serving  girls  were  taken  back  on 
terms  of  the  Hospital  authorities  and  places  of  others  were  filled. Fif- 
teen skirt  makers,  members  of  Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers  No.  26,  employed 
by  Aid  en  Solomon  &  Son  left  on  account  of  discharge  of  one  employee ; 
the  question  of  prices  came  up  on  some  parts  of  the  work  during  the  strike 
and  slight  increases  were  granted;  conferences  were  held  with  business 
agent  of  union  and  firm ;  in  about  three  weeks  union's  agreement  was 
signed 

April,  The  strike  action  of  nine  chain  makers  at  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard  threw  36  helpers  out  of  work ;  it  was  thought  that  men  were  not  doing 
as  much  work  as  could  be  done  in  outside  shops,  and  it  was  decided  to  re- 
duce them  one  class ;  the  men  became  dissatisfied  and  lefl  work ;  atler  con- 
ference the  strikers  returned,  agreeing  to  do  the  extra  amount  of  work. 

Controversy  regarding  trade  jurisdiction  caused  24  bricklayers  employed 
by  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  to  lose  three  days ;  Bricklayers  No  3  and  Roofers 
Protective  No.  17  involve^ ;  roofers  were  taken  off  work  and  strikers  re- 
turned.   About  15  carpenters,  members  of  Hebrew  Carpenters  No.  954, 

struck  to  enforce  demand  of  $3  for  eight-hour  day ;  agreement  signed  in 
five  weeks. 

May.  Ten  sheet  metal  workers  and  20  helpers,  employed  by  contractors 
on  a  local  building  in  process  of  construction,  struck  against  employment  of 
non-union  sheet  metal  workers ;  in  two  days  the  strikers  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing only  union  help  employed;  Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  17  and  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  Helpers  No.  1  involved. 

June.  Members  of  Atlantic  Coast  Marine  Firemen,  employed  on  two 
boats  belonging  to  the  Staples  Coal  Co.,  left  work  as  non-union  firemen 

were  employed;  places  of  strikers  were  filled. Eighteen  employees  of 

the  United  Fruit  Co.,  including  nine  firemen  and  six  oilers,  struck,  alleging 
excessive  working  hours,  poor  food,  and  disagreement  between  supervising 
engineer  of  line  and  union  delegate ;  union  claimed  right  to  have  repre- 
sentative come  on  board  ships  and  to  interfere  with  the  management  oi 
orew ;  this  was  not  satisfactory  to  employers ;  company  discharged  entire 
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crew  and  hired  non-union  help ;  on  account  of  this  dispute  there  was  threat- 
ened a  general  strike  on  all  steamers  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  but  this 
materialized  only  inasmuch  as  18  men  left  another  steamer  in  sympathy ; 

Atlantic  Coast  Marine  Firemen  involved. Cement  and  asphalt  finishers, 

to  the  number  of  27,  employed  by  the  W.  A.  Murtfeldt  Co.,  struck  because 
firm  refused,  upon  request  of  union,  to  either  guarantee  the  payment  of  a  fine 
which  its  foreman  owed  to  union  or  to  discharge  said  foreman ;  firm  refused 
to  hold  a  conference  with  union,  but  interviewed  men  individually ;  many 
non-union  men  were  hired  to  fill  strikers^  places. 

July.  Owing  to  trouble  due  to  hiring  and  discharging  of  help,  a  slight 
dispute  occurred  at  the  Elm  St.  workshops  of  the  Six  Little  Tailors ;  it 
was  alleged  that  men  went  out  without  referring  matter  to  union  (Custom 
Tailors  No.  223) ;  strikers^  places  were  filled  by  non-union  help,  the  label 

was  taken  from  the  firm,  and  open  shop  resulted. Hebrew.  Bakers  No. 

45  ordered  a  general  strike  against  Hebrew  master  bakers  for  an  eight-hour 
day ;  185  journeymen  involved  ;  in  nine  weeks  strike  was  declared  off,  men 
returning  to  wJrk  under  former  conditions  with  no  discrimination  against 

them. Seventeen  molders  employed  by  Mechanics  Iron  Foundry  Co. 

struck  for  recognition  of  union;  there  was  no  shutdown,  and  although 
strikers'  places  were  filled  immediately  it  was  reported  that  10  weeks  later 
pickets  were  stationed  around  the  foundry ;  Iron  and  Brass  Molders  No.  106 

involved. To  enforce  union  scale  of  f2.75  a  day  minimum  (an  increase 

of  25  cents)  10  coremakers,  employed  at  the  Gibbey  Iron  Foundry  struck, 
throwing  5o  men  out  of  employment ;  in  two  weeks  demand  was  granted  by 
conferences  held  between  firm  and  union  committee ;  this  strike  was  part  of 
a  general  movement  of  molders  for  an  increase  in  wages ;  Iron  and  Brass 

Molders  No.  106  and  Coremakers  No.  428  involved.  Coremakers  and 

iron  molders  employed  by  Osgood  &  Witherly  stnick  to  enforce  union  scale 
of  $2.75  a  day  minimum  ;  40  thrown  out  of  work ;  coremakers  were  out  a 
few  days  when  increase  was  granted ;  Coremakers  No.  428  and  Iron  Mold- 
ers No.  129  involved. 

August.  A  labor  dispute  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  lockout  involved 
25  gasfitters,  fixture  fitters,  and  hangers,  on  account  of  notice  posted  by 
their  employers  to  the  effect  that  establishments  would  be  open  and  that  a 
minimum  wage  of  f3.60  for  an  eight-hour  day  would  prevail  after  Sept.  1 ; 
interviews  were  held  with  State  Board ;  in  October,  it  was  reported  that 

strike  was  settled  in  all  but  two  shops. Woodworkers  No.  280  ordered 

a  general  strike  against  those  cabinet  manufacturers  who  refused  to  sign 
union  agreement  providing  for  nine-hour  day  instead  of  10;  25  cabinet 
makers  involved ;  in  the  establishment  of  Amovitz  &  Levy  1 1  men  were 
involved,  and  strike  was  settled  in  one  day  by  acceptance  of  agreement,  new 
employees  to  make  application  to  union. ^I.  H.  Dinner  Co.  had  26  oper- 
ators and  blockers  leave  work  on  account  of  union  rule ;  places  filled  satis- 
factorily ;  open  shop  prevails ;  Cap  Makers  No.  7  involved. 

September.  About  50  machine  stone  planermen,  employed  in  Boston, 
Lynn,  and  Cambridge,  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages  from  |3  to  t8.50  a 
day ;  some  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work,  the  places  of  others  were  filled ; 
Machine  Stone  Planermen^s  Union  involved. 
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Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  Id  October,  employers  generally 
granted  Sign  Builders  and  Hangers  No.  1271  the  eight-hour  day.  closed 
shop,  and  a  minimum  daily  wage  of  $3,  an  increase  of  85  cents  over  former 

average  wage. Request  of  Custom  Tailors  No.  223  for  nine-hour  day 

granted  by  10  firms. Roofers  were  granted  eight-hour  day. Glass 

Workers  No.  39  reported  that  seven  Boston  firms  had  granted  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  weekly  wage  of  $18. 

November.  Street  Department  increased  weekly  wages  of  drivers  of 
two-horse  sweeping  machines  from  $12.6()  to  $13. 

December.  The  Boston  Typothetaj,  employing  85  per  cent  of  the  press- 
men in  Boston,  signed  agreement  granting  cylinder  pressfeeders  and  helpers 

an  increase  from  (12  to  $13  for  a  64-hour  week,  to  go  into  effect  May  1. 

About  170  laborers  of  the  Park  Department  were  placed  on  half-time  Dec.  1 ; 
were  idle  one  week  and  were  then  given  eight  days^  work  in  12 ;  on  Jan.  1, 
went  on  full  time. 

January,  Every  employing  firm  but  one  in  Boston  and  within  radius  of 
50  miles  signed  agreement  with  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  No.  7  ; 

new  scale  of  47>o  cents  an  hour  and  full  union  conditions. The  Walter 

M.  Lowney  Co.  voluntarily  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  of  its  employees 
without  reduction  in  wages,  so  that  the  working  schedule  of  the  women 
was  42  f o  hours,  while  that  for  the  men  was  53  hours,  this  time  including 
provision  for  the  Saturday  half-holiday.  The  notice  to  employees  stated 
that  the  new  hour  regulation  would  go  into  effect  on  and  after  Jan.  2, 1905, 
that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  wages  on  account  of  reduction  in  hours, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate  per  hour  would  be  increased.  It  also  stipu- 
lated that  when  it  was  necessary  during  the  busy  season  for  employees  to 
work  longer,  perhaps  one  hour  more  a  day  or  possibly  Saturday  afternoon, 
they  would  be  paid  for  overtime  at  the  new  hourly  rate.  In  September, 
employees  were  put  back  on  former  hour  schedule  but  their  wages  were 
increased  accordingly. 

New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  The  following  sched- 
ule shows  the  wages  of  female  telephone  employees  of  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Boston  Division : 


Classification. 


AVBRAGK  WEEKLT  SaLABT  OV 

Emi*lutkbs 


Exchanres 

of  1000  or  More 

SUtlons 


Exchanges 

of  LebB  1  han  1000 

Stations 


Chief  operators, 
Assistant  chief  operators, 

Clerks 

Stenographers,  . 

Messengers, 

Janltress,  .        .        .        . 

Matron 

Monitors,   .        .        .        . 
Supervisors. 
Day  operators,  . 
Night  operators. 
Short-hour  operators, 

Total  AyxRAos, 


$15.38 

$0.76 

12.00 

. 

9.73 

8.81 

10.00 

. 

" 

3.60 

. 

6.33 

8.60 

11.38 

. 

10.67 

— 

11.20 

10.42 

7.76 

6.91 

7.74 

7.53 

5.74 

5.32 

• 

$8.00 

$7.15 
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Operators  are  adyanced  in  salary  in  a  prescribed  general  order  of  "  leng'th 
of  service,"  depending  upon  the  competency  of  the  employee. 

The  minimum  age  limit  is  18  years. 

The  hours  of  labor  aggregate  57  a  week,  45  minutes  being  allowed  for 
lunch  each  day,  as  well  as  30  minutes  relief.  During  the  summer  months 
day  operators  are  given  Saturday  afternoon  off,  in  turn,  as  far  as  the  busi- 
ness will  permit. 

Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  The  following  schedule  of  wages 
and  hours  prevails  for  specified  employees  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way Co. : 


Classification. 


Dally  Wages 


Station  agents. 
Ticket  choppers, 
Platform  men, 
Collectors, 
Chief  collectors, 


$2.35 
1.74  and  $1.85 
1.85 
2.25 
2.60 


All  of  these  men  work  10  hours  a  day,  and  in  addition  to  stated  wages 
are  entitled  to  the  regular  five-cent  increase  for  each  service  stripe  up  to 
three. 

Tower  men  receive  26,  32,  and  33  cents  an  hour;  porters,  15  cents  an 
hour,  while  motormen  on  elevated  cars  receive  for  the  first  year  23  cents, 
for  the  second  year  24  cents,  and  for  the  third  year  25  cents,  and  are  entitled 
to  the  regular  additional  pay  for  service  stripes. 

February.  Book  and  job  compositors  received  increase  in  weekly  wage 
from  $17  to  $18,  granted  in  accordance  with  agreement  reached  at  conclusion 

of  strike  in  February,  1904. Molding  and  Picture  Frame  Workers  No. 

251  reported  that  all  employers  were  ready  to  grant  nine-hour  day. 

Hebrew  Carpenters  No.  954  and  employers  renewed  last  year's  agreement  of 

$3  minimum  wage  for  an  eight-hour  day, Owing  to  dullness  in  trade, 

pay  of  cloak  and  skirt  makers  was  reduced  in  a  few  shops  from  65  and  75 
cents  to  45  cents  a  garment. 

March.    Wages  of  laborers  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  were 

increased  from  $1.80  to  }2  a  day. Granite  Manufacturers'  Association 

and  Boston  Branch  of  Granite  Cutters  National  Union  entered  into  an 
agreement  (to  go  into  eftect  on  April  1),  providing  for  eight  hours'  work 
on  first  five  days  and  four  hours  on  Saturday  from  April  1  to  October  1  ; 
50  cents  hourly  wage  for  outdoor  work  where  there  is  loss  of  time,  and  42 
cents  an  hour  where  there  is  no  loss  of  time ;  minimum  wage  of  granite 
cutters  to  be  40%  cents ;  old  men  to  work  for  less  than  the  regular  rate 
with  permission  of  Joint  Grievance  Committee ;  overtime  to  be  paid  for  as 
time  and  one-half,  Sundays  as  double  time ;  Grievance  Committee  to  settle 

all  disputes. Agreement  of  Coal  Teamsters  and  Handlers  No.  68,  to  go 

into  effect  April  1,  was  practically  accepted  by  employers ;  the  overtime 
clause  was  the  main  change  in  schedule  over  1904,  and  Saturday  half- 
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holiday  from  12  noon  was  granted  and  17th  of  June  recognized  as  a  holiday 
with  pay.* 

April.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Church  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Interests  of  I-»abor,  about  900  retail  grocery  and  provision  dealers 

established  10  p.m.  as  the  Saturday  closing  hour. Custom  Tailors  No- 

223  reported  that  their  agreement  providing  for  a  nine-hour  day  had  been 
accepted  by  six  firms. Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods  No.  106  re- 
ported that  their  new  schedule  covering  wages  and  hours,  to  go  into  effect 
May  1,  had  been  signed  by  a  majority  of  employers. Working  agree- 
ment of  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  No.  9  was  accepted  by  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  wagon  shops  and  a  small  percentage  of  the  carriage  shops  in 
the  city ;  agreement  contained  no  wage  scale ;  men  to  work  nine  hours  a  day 
for  first  fi.ve  day^  and  eight  hours  on  Saturday,  except  during  July  and 

August,  when  the  Saturday  half-holiday  was  granted. Twelve  members 

of  Coopers  No.  68  received  an  increase  of  $2  a  week. 

May,  South  Boston  and  Dorchester  grocery  and  provision  dealers,  with 
three  exceptions,  instituted  Wednesday  afternoon  as  a  half-holiday  during 

the  Summer. Horseshoers  No.  5  voted  to  request  Saturday  half-holiday 

during  June,  July,  and  August;  employers  practically  agreed. About 

1,000  employees  were  benefited  by  those  houses  that  granted  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  during  June,  July,  and  August. W^age  and  working  agree- 
ment of  Expressmen  No.  307,  providing  for  a  slight  increase  in  wages  and 

decrease  in  working  hours,  was  adopted  by  employers.! Local  freestone 

cutters  were  generally  granted  an  eight-hour  day  at  50  cents  an  hour  mini- 
mum.   Wage  and  hour  schedule  of  Boiler  Makers  No.  431  was  accepted 

on  B.  &  M.  R.li.  System ;  agreement  established  9 1^ -hour  day  for  five  days 

and  Saturday  half-holiday  during  June,  July,  and  August,  with  pay. 

Market  and  Commission  House  Teamsters  No.  631  reported  that  all  but  two 
of  the  master  market  teamsters  had  signed  wage  scale  and  working  agree- 
ment. 

June.  Bricklayers  Benevolent  and  Protective  Unions  Nos.  3  and  27  were 
granted  half-holida^'s  on  Saturday  during  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, except  in  cases  of  emergency. Stonemasons  No.  9  were  granted 

Saturday  half-holiday  during  Summer  months. Photo-Engravers  No.  3 

secured  advance  of  f 3  in  weekly  wages  from  newspaper  offices. 

July.  Seventeen  firms  employing  coremakers  and  iron  molders  agreed 
to  scale  of  Coremakers  No.  428,  whereby  the  minimum  wage  was  increased 
from  $2.50  to  12.75  a  day ;  150  men  benefited  ;  strike  ensued  in  those  ma- 
chine shops  and  foundries  not  granting  request. Thomas  G.  Plant  Co. 

changed  pay-day  from  Thursday  to  Saturday,  the  slips  to  be  presented  at  12 
noon,  the  time  of  closing  factory  during  the  Summer  months ;  in  order  that 
employees  may  understand  the  causes  of  deduction  in  wages,  deductions  for 

tools,  checks,  keys,  relief  fund,  etc.,  were  to  be  itemized  on  pay  slips. 

Lathers  No.  72  received  increase  in  rate  of  wages  for  wood  lathing  from 

*  See  fall  agreement  in  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  No.  36,  page  140. 
t  Ibid.f  p.  141. 
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f2  to  12.25  a  thousand;  $4  to  be  paid  for  eight-hour  day  on  either  wood 
or  metal  lathing,  the  former  minimum  wage  being  f8.40  for  metal  or  wire 

and  f  3.60  for  wood  lathing. By  the  alotment  of  $11,500  to  the  Boston. 

Post-office,  the  pay  of  115  clerks  was  increased  $100  a  year. 

August.  Agreement  of  Barbers  No.  180,  to  be  effective  for  one  year  from 
date,  was  signed  by  all  union  employers;  the  increase  in  wages  to  the 
journeymen  depends  largely  on  their  own  efforts,  inasmuch  as  they  receive 
half  oyer  $20  that  they  take  on  their  chairs ;  it  is  estimated  that  the  increase 
under  this  plan  will  vary  from  $1  to  $4  a  week ;  500  journeymen  barbers 

benefited  by  acceptance  of  agreement Pile-driving  engineers  had  their 

agreement  accepted  by  employers ;  the  minimum  wage  to  be  118  and  the 

workday  eight  hours.* Foundry  Employees  No  23  had  their  petition 

for  an  increase  in  wages  of  $1  a  week  for  the  nine-hour  workday  accepted 
in  every  shop  where  the  workmen  are  organized ;  about  60  men  benefited* 

Agreement  of  Stablemen's  Union  No.  10668  calling  for  $15  a  week  for 

washers,  $14  for  harness  cleaners,  $14  for  floormen,  (12  for  hosUers,  and  a 
12-hour  workday  was  generally  accepted. 

September.  Committee  of  Stationary  Firemen  '^o.  353  reported  that 
Superintendent  of  the  Street  Department  had  agreed  that  firemen  employed 
in  that  Department  would  be  paid  overtime  for  all  work  in  excess  of  eight 
hours ;  scale  committee  of  this  union  had  agreement  signed  whereby  em- 
ployees of  the  Revere  House  would  hereafter  work  eight  hours  a  day  and 

have  wages  increased  to  the  union  scale. Woodworkers  No.  280  had 

agreement  calling  for  nine-hour  day  at  former  wages,  closed  shop,  and  all 
disputes  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  accepted  by  some  Hebrew  cabinet 
manufacturers ;  strike  ensued  in  shops  not  complying  with  the  request  of 

union. Carpenters  District  Council  reported  that  under  the  decision 

given  by  Judge  George  1^.  Wentworth  said  Council  and  Master  Carpenters* 
Association  had  agreed  to  a  wage  scale  and  working  agreement^  same  to  go 
into  effect  Oct.  2 ;  under  this  agreement  wages  are  to  be  increased  from  S7}-^ 
cents  to  41  cents  an  hour;  double  time  to  be  allowed  for  all  overtime 
work,  instead  of  time  and  one-half  as  formerly ;  Saturday  half-holiday  to 
be  granted  from  the  first  Saturday  after  June  15  to  the  first  Saturday  after 
Sept.  15 ;  Memorial  Day  to  be  paid  for  as  double  time  in  the  list  of  holi- 
days ;  the  working  hours  for  shop  and  mill  hands  to  be  reduced  from  nine 

to  eight ;  approximately,  6,000  carpenters  will  be  benefited. Plumbers 

No  12  reported  that  conferences  in  regard  to  its  demand  for  $4.25  a  day 
resulted  in  an  adjustment  of  wages,  the  $4  a  day  rate  to  take  effect  Jan.  1, 
19  6;  plumbers  work  eight  hours  a  day,  but  there  is  no  standing  agreement 
between  union  and  firms. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Metal  Polishers  No.  95  voted  to  employ 
a  permanent  business  agent. Several  members  of  Coastwise  Longshore- 
men's Assembly  No.  1062  employed  at  Metropolitan  Steamship  Co.'s  dock 
were  discharged  by  firm  on  account  of  trouble  attendant  upon  wearing  the 
K.  of  L.  button ;  men  employed  at  dock  voted  to  strike  and  referred  their 
action  to  Knights  of  Labor  District  Assembly  No.  30  (Original)  for  approval ; 


*  See  fall  agreement  in  Massachusetts  Labor  Balletin  No.  37,  page  209. 
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trouble  was  adjusted  at  conference  between  secretary  of  union  and  stevedore, 

discharged  men  being  reinstated. Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  appro-  , 

priated  $500  to  advertise  the  label. Plasterers  No.  10  voted  to  buy  only 

union-made  flour. At  the  workingmen^s  session  of  the  International 

Peace  Congress  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  several  leading  trade  unionists  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  were  present ;  resolutions  were  adopted 
protesting  against  war  and  indorsing  the  declaration  for  international  peace 
made  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  at  Baltimore  in  1887. Paving  Department  Work- 
ers No.  6751  voted  that  all  members  must  wear  the  imion  button  while  at 

work. Newsboys  Protective  No.  9077  voted  to  hold  educational  hours 

at  every  meeting ;  in  November,  adopted  resolution  indorsing  petition  for 

cheaper  gas. Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  Department  Teamsters  and 

Helpers  No.  149  adopted  sick  and  accident  benefit  system. Longshore- 
men's Provident  Union  voted  $500  in  sick  and  death  benefits.  —  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers  No.  7  voted  to  request  wage  of  50  cents  an  hour, 

an  increase  of  five  cents,  after  Jan.  1. Waiters  No.  80  reported  every 

one  of  its  1,100  members  at  work ;  63  applications  for  membership  received. 
International  Glass  Workers  Union  informed  the  immigration  offi- 
cials that  300  Belgian  glass  workers  were  being  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, under  contract. Structural  Building  Trades  Alliance  appointed  a 

committee  to  investigate  discharge  of  union  stationary  engineer,  alleged 
cause  being  membership  in  union ;  thought  by  Alliance  to  be  first  step  in 

effort  of  Master  Builders'  Association  to  establish  open  shops. Dispute 

regarding  union  wages  arose  in  the  construction  of  building  comer  of  Con- 
gress and  Milk  Sts.,  in  which  members  of  Building  Laborers  No.  155  were 
involved ;  company  paid  Italian  laborers  20  cents  an  hour ;  upon  receipt 
of  a  large  consignment  of  bricks,  Italians  were  ordered  to  carry  bricks  in 
wheelbarrows  to  places  where  needed ;  masons  struck,  claiming  Italians 
were  tenders  and  must  receive  30  cents  an  hour;  settled  by  conference, 
company  agreeing  to  pay  30  cents. Building  Laborers  No.  155  ap- 
pointed committee  to  urge  Transit  Commission  to  provide  that  none  but 
union  laborers  be  employed  on  Washington  St.  subway;   17  members 

admitted. Bakers  No.  4  received  donations  amounting  to  $473  for  its 

strike  fund. Typographical  No  13  voted  a  fine  of  $5  upon  any  member 

who  us#d  non-union  tobacco  or  cigars ;  resolutions  were  passed  condemn- 
ing the  Grovemor  for  his  action  in  vetoing  the  overtime  bill. Building 

Trades  Council  voted  that  delegates  should,  through  their  respective  unions, 
urge  upon  their  international  bodies  the  adoption  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  of  a 
resolution  that  all  building  trades  connected  therewith  be  joined  in  dele- 
gate bodies,  attached  to  the  various  central  labor  unions  in  bodies  to  be 

known  as  building  trades  sections. Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No. 

160  admitted  26  new  members ;  with  Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  No.  397 
organized  a  joint  arbitration  board,  to  consist  of  three  members  from  each 
union  and  a  seventh  member  to  be  chosen  from  some  other  labor  body,  for 

the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  regarding  jurisdiction,  etc. Boot  and 

Shoe  Workers  notified  manufacturers  who  use  the  union  stamp  of  their 

plan  to  establish  the  union  stamp  in  England. Workmen  employed  by 

members  of  the  Master  Builders^  Association  were  given  registration  card 
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to  fill  out  and  sign,  containing  spaces  for  name,  place  of  apprenticeship, 
length  of  service,  and  name  of  last  employer,  and  a  declaration  that  signer 
will  not  allow  any  affiliation  he  may  hare  to  work  injury  to  any  member 

of  the  Master  Builders^  Association. Brewery  Workmen  No.  29  donated 

$155  to  the  Fall  River  strikers,  and  voted  a  weekly  per  capita  assessment 

of  10  cents  to  be  continued  as  long  as  the  strike  lasts. Blacksmiths 

No.  209  voted  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  piece-work  system  by  the  N.  Y. 
C.  &  H.  R.  R.R.  Co. Slate  and  soapstone  workers  withdrew  from  Mar- 
ble Workers  No.  1  and  organized  Slate  and  Soapstone  Workers  No  1 ;  re- 
fused to  accept  charter  granted  by  International  Association  of  Marble 
Workers ;  marble  workers  reorganized  under  charter  of  international  as 
Marble  Workers  No.  56  ;  in  June,  after  long  dispute,  both  unions  agreed  to 

divide  the  ftinds  of  Marble  Workers  No.  1 . Coopers  No.  195  dissolved 

and  the  10  members,  in  good  standing,  joined  Coopers  No.  5h. 

November.  Cigar  Makers  No.  97  donated  f  450  to  the  Fall  River  strikers ; 
voted  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  international  constitution  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of  union 

cigar  makers  aflfected  by  tuberculosis. Teamsters  No.  25  admitted  21 

members. Bakers  No.  4  received  donations  to  its  strike  fund  amounting 

to  §152. Cap  Makers  No.  7  instructed  Executive  Committee  lo  take  legal 

steps  against  Boston  manufacturers  using  counterfeit  union  lab<*ls. In- 
terlocking Switch  and  Signalmen^s  Union  No.  11673  organized  a>id  insti- 
tuted with  charter  list  of  212  members ;  in  December,  adopted  constitution, 
by-laws,  and  working  rules ;  in  July,  reported  that  the  membership  covered 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut;  affiliated  with  A  F.  of  L 

Transatlantic  Steamship  Clerks'  Assembly  No.  1643  refused  proposition 

to  affiliate  with  Knights  of  Labor  District  Assembly  No.  30  (Incorporated)  ; 
reported  that  every  man  employed  at  this  work  is  now  a  member  of  this 

union. Painters  No.  11  voted  not  to  sign  the  registration  cards  of  the 

Master  Builders'  Association;  reported  that  like  action  was  general  by 
unions  connected  with  the  building  trades. Coal  Teamsters  and  Help- 
ers No.  68  withdrew  from  the  recently  organized  joint  council  of  coal- 
handling  crafts ;  voted  a  weekly  donation  to  the  Fall  River  strikers  while 

the  strike  continues. Coal   Hoisting  Engineers  No.  74  voted  a  per 

capita  assessment  of  15  cents  to  aid  the  striking  steamfitters.  —  Sdbiety  for 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  requested  the  Boston  trade  unions  to  sign  a 
petition  addressed  to  Mayor  ('ollins  urging  the  establishment  of  a  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis ;  Bricklayers  No.  3  voted  to  raise  funds 

for  this  purpose,  as  did  Broom  and  Whisk  Makers  No.  90. Hoisting  and 

Portable  Engineers  No.  4  voted  not  to  sign  an  open-shop  agreement,  and  not 

to  work  with  a  non-union  engineer. Committee  of  Carriage  and  Cab 

Drivers  No.  126  appeared  at  hearing  before  aldermanic  committee  on  licenses 

and  protested  against  granting  of  license  for  an  automobile  route. Skirt 

and  Cloak  Makers  No.  26  voted  to  give  up  its  headquarters  and  to  abolish 
the  office  of  business  agent. Hardwood  Finishers  No.  109  adopted  resolu- 
tions condemning  attempt  of  the  charitable  societies  of  Fall  River  to  coerce 
the  textile  strikers  to  return  to  work. Plasterers  No.  10  voted  to  with- 
draw from  the  Structural  Building  Trades  Alliance. Several  members 
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of  Freight  Handlers  No.  628,  K.  of  L.,  withdrew,  formed  a  new  union,  and 
voted  to  affiliate  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. Barbers  No.  182  reported  the  organi- 
zation of  seven  more  shops  in  East  Boston. Express  Wagon  Drivers  and 

Handlers  No.  307  started  organizing  campaign  in  South  End  and  Roxbury. 

Drug  Clerks  No.  143  reported  a  membership  list  of  362. Coopers 

No.  58  donated  $30  and  voted  assessment  on  members  to  aid  Fall  River  strik- 
ers.  Cigar  Factory  Strippers  No.  8166  contributed  #75  to  Fall  River 

strikers. Laundry  Workers  No.  66  voted  to  wage  an  active  campaign 

against  Chinese  laundries. Typographical  No.  13  voted  to  establish  a 

women's  auxiliary ;  contributed  f  25,  making  a  total  of  #185,  to  the  Fall  River 
strikers. Building  Trades  Council  adopted  resolutions  urging  that  con- 
tracts for  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  schoolhouses  be  changed  so 
that  union  conditions  as  well  as  union  wages  and  hours  will  be  guaranteed ; 
alleged  that  work  is  sublet  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  labor  provisions  in 
original  contract,  and  urged  that  the  Crovemor  appoint  a  custodian  to  have 
charge  of  all  repair  work  at  the  State  House ;  indorsed  movement  for  80-cent 
gas ;  passed  resolution  urging  Legislature  to  appoint  commission  to  have 
authority  to  fix  prices  to  be  charged  by  dealers  in  foodstuffs,  fuel,  and  light. 

Newsboys  Protective  No.  9077  adopted  a  monthly  button. Roofers 

Protective  No.  17  voted  in  favor  of  a  central  delegate  body  of  building  trade 

unions. (^arpenters  No.  33  contributed  ^25  to  the  striking  steamfitters. 

Bartenders  No.  77  reported  that  receipts  at  meeting  from  fines,  dues, 

and  other  sources  aggregated  $918. Park  Employees  Assembly  No.  7576 

appointed  committee  to  call  on  Mayor  to  ask  that  men  of  the  department  be 
employed  during  the  winter  months.  (See  Wages  and  Hours,  December.) 
Sand  and  Tip  Cart  Drivers  No.  191  admitted  many  new  members. 

December.  Electrical  Workers  No  103  turned  over  the  check-room  pro- 
ceeds of  their  annual  ball  to  the  striking  textile  workers  at  Fall  Kiver. 

Cooks  No  328  informally  opened  new  ofiice  and  headquarters  in  Home- 
stead Hall,  724  Washington  St. ;  free  employment  bureau  established. 

Express  Wagon  Drivers  and  Handlers  No.  307  voted  to  establish  four 
general  express  oiTices  in  the  business  section  of  the  city ;  voted  to  ask  for 
increase  in  wages,  $14  a  week  for  one-horse  team  drivers,  $16  for  two-horse 

team  drivers. Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  Department  Teamsters  and 

Helpers  No.  149  reported  $2,300  in  treasury. Coal  Teamsters  and  Help- 
ers No  68  reported  that  receipts  aggregated  $1,268. Dry  Goods  Clerks 

Benefit  Association  voted  to  request  all  employers  to  close  shops  at  6  p.m. 
during  January,  February,  and  March. 

Januan/.     Hebrew  Waiters  Union  organized ;  during  the  month  reported 

that  171  >  out  of  200  men  eligible  for  membership  had  affiliated. Union 

of  stablemen  in  West  and  North  Ends,  East  Boston,  and  Charlestown  or- 
ganized ;  received  charter  as  Stablemen  No.  11805,  A.  F.  of  L.,  with  large 

membership. Railroad  Trainmen :  Boston  Lodge  No.  97  received  notice 

that  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  Co.  had  abolished  d5-year  age  limit  and 

would  employ  men  without  regard  to  age. Building  Laborers  No.  155 

condemned  action  of  Schoolhouse  Commission  in  employing  non-citizen 

labor. Park  Employees  Assembly  No.  7576  appointed  committee  to  call 

upon  Park  Commissioners  to  protest  against  members  not  being  paid  for 
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Christmas. Stationary  Firemen  No.  353  abolished  office  of  business 

agenty  the  work  to  be  done  by  committees ;  petitioned  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  increase  wages  of  coal  passers  and  firemen  in  local  federal 
buildings,  action  being  part  of  national  movement  in  behalf  of  these  work- 
men; sent  protest  to  their  international  organization  against  granting 
charter  applied  for  by  stationary  firemen  in  Cambridge,  it  being  alleged 
that  these  men  were  nearly  all  members  of  Local  No.  353  in  arrears  for 

dues,  or  men  who  had  been  suspended  from  the  union. Movement  was 

begun  for  establishment  of  a  Metropolitan  district  building  trades  council 

to  include  all  Greater  Boston. Italian  Laborers  and  Excavators  No. 

11679  voted  to  endeavor  to  urge  the  contractors  on  Washington  St.  subway 
to  obey  law  regarding  employment  of  non-K^itizen  labor,  it  being  alleged 

that  citizens  are  not  given  preference. Horseshoers  No.  5  voted  a  per 

capita  assessment  of  five  cents  a  week  for  assistance  of  striking  textile 

workers  of  Fall  River. Agitation  was  begun  for  amalgamation  of  Mill 

and  Bench  Hands  No.  1410  and  Stairbuilders  No.  1573. Allied  Printing 

Trades  Council  granted  union  label  to  two  firms. Custom  Tailors  No.  228 

voted  to  pay  assessment  of  50  cents  levied  by  the  national  body  for  expenses 
of  label  campaign ;  voted  to  aid  striking  cap  makers  of  New  York  City ;  in- 
dorsed strike  of  Russian  workmen  in  local  tailoring  shops. Meat  Cutters 

and  Butchers  No.  397  indorsed  bakers*  union  label  and  voted  to  assist  striking: 
bakers  by  urging  all  members  and  their  families  to  buy  only  union-labeled 
bread ;  appointed  committee  to  urge  on  Charlestown  dealers  the  early 
closing  movement. Stonemasons  No.  9  voted  to  open  permanent  head- 
quarters and  to  have  an  officer  in  attendance  to  act  as  employment  agent ; 
indorsed  strike  of  bakers ;  received  appeal  for  aid  from  1,000  striking  stone- 
masons in  Austria. Coremakers  No.  428  voted  to  assess  each  member 

five  cents  a  week  for  assistance  of  Fall  River  strikers. Steam  Engineers 

No.  16  voted  that  copies  of  wage  agreement  be  supplied  all  brewery  engi- 
neers and  its  lull  observance  urged,  it  being  alleged  that  scale  is  not  strictly 
enforced  in  several  local  breweries ;  voted  to  levy  a  special  per  capita  assess- 
ment of  $1  for  defense  fund  of  the  internatioual  organization ;  voted  weekly 
per  capita  assessment  of  five  cents  in  aid  of  Fall  River  strikers ;  admitted  26 
new  members  as  result  of  special  organizing  campaign. Water  Depart- 
ment Employees  No.  6356  appropriated  $15  for  Fall  River  strikers  and 

levied  assessment  upon  members  for  this  assistance  during  strike. 

Lumber  and  Box^Teamsters  No.  112  admitted  20  new  members;  levied 
assessment  of  five  cents  a  week  upon  each  member  in  aid  of  Fall  River 

strikers. Sanitary  and  Street   Cleaning    Department  Teamsters  and 

Helpers  No.  149  received  report  that  $410  had  been  paid  by  the  union  in 
sick  benefits  during  last  quarter  of  1904 ;  ordered  payment  of  f  110  in  further 

benefits. Building  Laborers  No.  6  reported  membership  of  over  500. 

Bartenders  No.  77  appropriated  $75  for  striking  textile  workers  of  Fall 

River  and  voted  to  make  them  weekly  donation  of  $60  during  strike. 

Freight  Handlers  Assembly  No.  5572  (B.  &  M.  R.R.)  admitted  30  new  mem- 
bers ;  received  report  that  sick  benefits  paid  during  past  six  months  had 

amounted  to  $495. Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  68  made  fifth 

donation  of  $10  for  Fall  River  strikers  and  levied  assessment  of  &ve  cents  a 
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week  on  each  member  to  eontinae'as  long  as  the  strike  lasts. Gold 

Beaters  Protective  No.  9612  voted  to  urge  all  unions  whose  members  use 
gold  leaf  in  their  work  to  support  union-labeled  material ;  levied  general 

assessment  of  five  cents  a  week  for  benefit  of  Fall  River  strikers. Sheet 

Metal  Workers  No.  17  ratified  union  agreement  as  accepted  by  four  firms ; 
assessed  each  member  five  cents  a  week  to  assist  Fall  Kiver  strikers ;  agree- 
ment adopted  by  firm  holding  important  contracts  in  the  city. Car- 
penters No  33  voted  to  pay  sick  benefits  amounting  to  $160. Pattern 

Makers  Assn.  voted  to  assist  Fall  River  strikers  and  adopted  per  capita 

assessment  of  five  cents  a  week  for  the  purpose. Cigar  Makers  No.  97 

received  report  that  the  union's  contribution  to  Fall  River  strike  fund  had 
amounted  to  $1,250;  also  that  international  union  had  contributed  $1,242 
to  support  of  the  strikers ;  donated  f 75  to  locked-out  cloth  hat  and  cap 
makers  of  New  York  City;  indorsed  proposed  amendment  to  interna- 
tional constitution  providing  for  national  sanitarium  for  consumptive  cigar 
makers ;  began  special  campaign  for  advertising  union  label  and  planned 

to  expend  $10,000  for  purpose  during  the  year. Hebrew  Painters  No. 

642  presented  demand  for  Saturday  half-holiday. Lathers  No.  72  rati- 
fied international  agreement  regulating  hours  of  labor,  wages,  and  working 
conditions  on  a  large  building  in  process  of  erection  in  this  city ;  contractors 

on  job  have  agreed  to  employ  only  union  men. Elevator  Constructors 

No.  4  levied  assessment  of  one  cent  a  day  on  all  members  for  assistance  of 
Fall  River  strikers. Skilled  boiler  makers  and  iron  shipbuilders  organ- 
ized as  Lodge  No.  431 ;  voted  not  to  support  movement  to  establish  a 

new  international  union. Iron  and  Brass  Chippers  No.  11^10  applied 

for  afiSliation  in  International  Union  of  Foundry  Employees  recently  char- 
tered by  4.  F   of  L. ;  in  March  charter  granted,  union  to  be   known  as 

Iron  and  Brass  Chippers  No.  23. Weekly  per  capita  assessment  of 

five  cents  was  levied  by  Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No  160  to  assist 

Fall  River  strikers. Coal  Hoisting  Engineers  No.  74  received  report 

that  nearly  all  local  firms  had  renewed  union  agreement  for  another  year. 

Putnam  Assembly  No.  12002,  K.  of  L.,  disbanded ;  dissatisfaction  with 

local  officers  caused  the  latter  to  resign,  whereupon  the  union  broke  up ; 

members  had  joined  no  other  organization  up  to  July. Express  Wagon 

Drivers  and  Handlers  No.  :i07  began  special  organizing  campaign  with  the 
hope  of  inducing  all  express  drivers  to  join  the  union. About  75  rail- 
way clerks  organized  as  Boston  Lodge  No.  1,  Order  of  Railway  Clerks, 
main  purpose  being  to  obtain  new  civil  service  measures  to  provide  better 
promotion  system;  greater  part  of  members  employed  on  B  &  M  R.R. 
Gasfitters  No.  175  indorsed  petition  of  Society  for  the  Relief  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  for  a  municipal  hospital ;  voted  to  assist  striking 
bakers  by  instructing  members  and  their  families  to  buy  only  union-labeled 

bread. Electrical  Linemen  No.  104  voted  $10  a  week  to  Fall  River  textile 

operatives  during  strike. Gilders  No.  1020  voted  to  donate  proceeds  of 

a  weekly  per  capita  assessment  of  five  cents  to  Fall  River  strikers. 

Master  Teamsters'  Association  signed  new  agreement  with  their  employees 
for  one  year,  principal  changes  from  existing  agreement  being  the  substitu- 
tion of  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  for  Local  No.  25  as  party  to 
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the  agreement,  and  the  incorporating  of  a  clause  to  prevent  strikes  bj  pro- 
Tiding  that  all  violations  of  agreement  shall  be  referred  for  adjustment  to  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  organizations,  and  any  person  acting  independ- 
ently while  a  settlement  is  pending  shall  forfeit  the  sanction  and  assistance 

of  both  bodies. Electrical  Cable  Splicers  No.  896  and  Boiler  Makers 

No.  250  indorsed  strike  of  local  bakers. Iron  and  Brass  Holders  No.  106, 

Elevator  Constructors  No.  4,  Electrical  Linemen  No.  104,  and  Coremakers 
No.  428  voted  to  continue  donations  to  textile  workers  of  Fall  River  although 

strike  had  ended. Twentj-one  building  trade  unions  of  Boston  formed 

temporary  organization  as  United  Building  Trades  Council. Painters 

No.  11  was  reimbursed  to  the  amount  of  $1,228  by  the  national  organization 
in  allowance  of  claim  for  over-payments  made  by  the  local  union  during 

recent  strike. Woodworkers  No.  24  voted  to  request  assistance  of  C.  L.  U. 

in  persuading  Schoolhouse  Department  to  give  contracts  to  woodworking 
firms  who  observe  union  working  rules  and  conditions,  instead  of  to  unfair 

firms. Machine  Stone  Planermen  No.  9608  reported  that  membership 

included  every  man  eligible ;  voted  to  give  striking  bakers  full  moral  support. 
—  Bill  Posters  and  BillersNo.  17  admitted  12  members  firom  Lowell,  Lynn, 
and  Salem,  as  result  of  special  organizing  campaign ;  union  has  jurisdiction 

over  the  State  east  of  Springfield. Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  No.  9 

received  announcement  that  union  agreement  had  been  accepted  by  two 

firms. Common  Council  requested  Mayor  to  give  such  instructions  to 

heads  of  departments  as  should  insure  preference  in  awarding  contracts 
to  employers  of  union  labor,  and  should  forbid  the  granting  of  contracts  to 

persons  emplojrlng  prison  labor. Retail  shoe  clerks  organized ;  voted 

to  make  special  efibrt  to  organize  shoe  clerks  of  Charlestown  and  Koxbuiy. 

Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No  4  made  effort  to  assist  pile-driving 

engineers  in  forming  a  union. Garment  Workers  District  Council  No.  9 

voted,  as  means  of  advertising  union  label,  to  distribute  15,000  memorandum 

books  bearing  copy  of  label  on  cover. Laundry  Workers  No.  66  ratified 

union  agreement  with  important  laundry  firm. Coat  Makers  No  1  voted 

financial  aid  to  garment  workers  on  strike  against  open  shop  in  Chicago 
and  to  striking  cloth  hat  and  cap  makers  of  New  York ;  received  report  that 
Clothing  Trades  District  Council  had  granted  union  label  to  Lynn  tailor. 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  No.  7  voted  to  support  efibrt  to 

have  all  building  trade  unions  united  in  one  local  council ;  received  report 

that  union  had  been  recognized  by  all  contractors  in  the  city  but  one. 

Milk  Wagon  Drivers  and  Helpers  No.  884  went  out  of  existence. Repre- 
sentatives of  International  Seamen^s  Union  appeared  before  Legislative  Com- 
mittee to  urge  repeal  of  State  law  of  1849  alleging  that  it  conflicted  with  new 

United  States  law  regarding  seamen. Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers  No.  26, 

as  result  of  effort  to  strengthen  the  union,  received  over  100  new  members 
and  reinstated  a  large  number  of  former  members ;  in  February,  donated 

f60  to  New  York  locked-out  cap  makers. Stablemen  No.  11805,  recently 

organized,  afifiliated  with  the  State  Branch  and  C.  L.  U. ;  in  February,  re- 
ported membership  of  125 ;  territorial  jurisdiction :  Boston  north  of  Charles 

St,  Park  Sq.,  Eliot,  and  Kneeland  Sts. Seventy  delegates,  representing 

10  transportation  assemblies  with  a  total  membership  of  5,684,  were  present 
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at  annual  convention  of  Knights  of  Labor  District  Assembly  No.  30  (Origi- 
nal) ;  reported  that  every  assembly  but  one  had  made  very  large  gains  in 

membership. Teamsters  Conciliation  Club  organized  by  presidents  and 

business  agents  of  the  several  teamsters  unions ;  social  meetings  usually  in 
the  form  of  dinners  are  held  each  month,  and  employers  of  the  different 
members  are  invited  to  attend  and  speak ;  dues  60  cents  a  month. 

February.    Stone  Pointers  Assembly  No.  1626  ratified  renewal  of  union 
wage  and  working  agreement  for  one  year;  voted  iiill  moral  support  to 

striking  bakers. Stablemen^s  Protective  No.  10663  voted  to  insist  that 

stablekeepers,  who  had  not  already  done  so,  should  sign  union  agreement  for 

one  year. Hebrew  Painters  No.  642  appointed  committee  to  investigate 

charges  that  three  members  were  working  for  less  than  union  scale  of 

wages. Lathers  No.  72  reported  every  member  at  work  under  full 

xmion  conditions. International  union  sanctioned  demand  of  Decorative 

Glass  Workers  No.  28  for  (18  minimum  weekly  wage  and  an  eight-hour  day. 

Boxmakers  and  Sawyers  No.  201  indorsed  strike  of  bakers. Barbers 

No.  182  granted  seven  new  store  cards ;  admitted  26  members  and  received 

30  applications. Paving  Department  Workers  No.  6751  complained  that 

members  were  given  only  regular  pay  for  overtime,  Sunday,  and  holiday 

work,  instead  of  time  and  one-half  as  given  by  outside  contractors. 

Marble  Cutters  and  Setters  No.  50  voted  to  affiliate  with  B.  T.  C.  from  which 
the  union  withdrew  some  months  before ;  voted  assistance  to  locked-out  mar- 
ble workers  in  Pittsburg. Engineers,  Firemen,  and  Assistants  Assembly 

No.  1628,  voted  to  have  an  educational  hour  at  each  meeting. Riggers 

Protective  No.  10315  applied  for  transfer  from  direct  affiliation  with  A.  F.  of 
L.  to  affiliation  with  International  Union  of  Ship,  Machine  and  Derrick  Rig- 
gers, recently  chartered  by  A.  F.  of  L. Park  Employees  Assembly  No. 

7576  indorsed  movement  for  establishment  of  a  municipal  hospital  for  the 

treatment  of  tuberculosis. Plasterers'  Tenders  No.  154  voted  not  to  work 

with  non-union  men  after  May  1 ;  union  took  this  action  rather  than  request 

increase  in  wages. Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  appointed  committee 

to  request  School  Committee  to  place  the  CounciPs  label  on  all  school  text- 
books.   Cigar  Makers  No.  97  passed  and  sent  resolution  to  Massachusetts 

senators  that  *<  the  tariff  rates  on  tobacco  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States  should  not  be  reduced  75  per  cent  below  the  Dingley  tariff 
rates,  as  is  planned  by  the  bill  now  in  Congress ; ''  union  claimed  such  action 
would  result  in  lowering  of  wages  of  American  tobacco  workers.  During 
last  six  months  of  1904  union  reported  receipts  for  local  fund,  the  ftmd  con- 
tributed to  by  members  for  local  purposes,  $8,875.69;  entire  amount  ex- 
pended as  follows :  $1,060.80  to  New  England  cigar  makers'  unions  for  label 
advertising ;  $925  to  Fall  River  textile  strikers  in  addition  to  $450  on  inter- 
national assessment ;  $750  to  striking  cigar  makers  of  London,  England ; 

private  loans  without  interest  to  amount  of  $521.85  were  made. Meat 

Cutters  and  Butchers  No.  397  appointed  committee  to  act  with  other  unions 
in  opposing  bill  to  permit  women  and  children  to  work  overtime  during 

Christmas  week. Broom  and  Whisk  Makers  No.  90  appointed  committee 

to  urge  passage  of  bill  to  prohibit  sale  of  prison-made  goods  in  Massachu- 
setti. Building  Trades  Council  instructed  its  legislative  committee  to  co- 
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operate  with  other  union  committees  in  favor  of  bills  to  legalize  picketing'* 
to  provide  for  free  employment  offices,  to  urge  defeat  of  bills  providing  for 
appointment  of  a  jury  commissioner  to  allow  a  judge  to  charge  a  jury  on 
evidence  instead  of  law,  ismd  a  commission  to  govern  Boston  public  schools, 
as  well  as  reduction  in  membership  of  School  Committee  to  five. Mar- 
ble Workers  No.  56  recommended  that  B.  T.  C.  inaugurate  a  movement  for 
Saturday  half-holiday  for  the  entire  year,  without  loss  of  pay,  for  all  work- 
men employed  in  the  building  trades. Molding  and  Picture  Frame 

Workers  No  251  voted  to  affiliate  with  C.  L.  U. Brass  Workers  No.  55 

affiliated  with  the  Metal  Trades  Council. Waiters  No.  80  opened  new 

quarters  including  a  large  general  hall,  business  agent^s  office,  committee 

room,  reading  room,  and  pool  and  billiard  room. Carpenters  District 

Council  affiliated  with  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  recommended  that  all 
carpenters  unions  so  affiliate ;  sent  circular  letter  to  large  business  houses, 
mercantile  firms,  and  real  estate  agents  asking  that  they  inquire  for  union 
cards  of  all  carpenters  doing  work  in  their  places,  on  the  principle  of  co- 
operation.   Teamsters  Joint  Council  voted  to  affiliate  with  new  United 

Building  Trades  Council. Laundry  Workers  No.  66  increased  dues  from 

25  cents  to  40  cents  a  month. Bill  Posters  and  Billers  No.  17  reported 

great  success  in  organizing  work;  received  applications  from  men  Id 

Lowell  and  Lawrence. Coal  Hoisting  Engineers  No.  74  voted  to  affiliate 

with  the  State  Branch  of  A.  F.  of  L. ;  reported  that  all  coal  dealers  had 
signed  1905  agreement. Laundry  Wagon  Drivers  No.  650  appointed  com- 
mittee to  visit  all  hotels  and  restaurants,  doing  business  with  large  laundries 
and  request  the  proprietors  to  give  their  orders  only  to  union  drivers; 

reduced  initiation  fee  to  $3. Longshoremen^s  Provident  Union  reported 

dispute  with  firm  regarding  working  rules  settled ;  several  members  who 
had  continued  at  work  were  reprimanded  and  two  were  fined;  indorsed 
bill  in  Legislature  allowing  cities  and  towns  to  establish  hours  of  labor  for 
their  firemen. 

March.  As  a  result  of  special  organizing  campaign,  Cooks  No  32S 
admitted  10  members  and  received  25  applications. Blacksmiths^  Help- 
ers No  382  reported  every  union  man  in  the  trade  employed. Sheet 

Metal  Workers  No.  17  indorsed  recommendation  of  executive  committee 
that  helpers  in  the  trade  be  organized  and  that  a  District  Council  of  Sheet 
Metal  V\  orkers  for  New  England  be  organized;  appointed  committee  to 
investigate  complaint  from  Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  217  of  Lynn  that 

work  was  being  done  in  that  city  by  Boston  non-union  firms. Cloak 

makers  belonging  to  Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers.No  26  formed  separate  union ; 

added  85  new  members,  making  membership  of  155. Skirt  and  Cloak 

Makers  No.  26  admitted  150  skirt  makers,  112  of  whom  were  women. 

Custom  Tailors  No.  223  began  agitation  for  nine-hour  day. Charter  of 

Hebrew  Painters  No.  642  was  revoked,  and  members  of  union  requested  to 
join  Painters  No.  11 ;  men  refused  and  applied  for  charter  in  K.  of  L. ;  in 
April,  received  charter  as  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  Assembly 
No.  1849  under  District  Assembly  No.  30  (Incorporated) ;  150  charter  mem- 
bers.   International  Photo-Engravers  Union  made  effort  to  organize  new 

local  union ;  obtained  about  2,500  names  comprising  nearly  all  men  engaged 
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at  the  trade  outside  of  Boston. Harness  Makers  No.  105  reported  all 

members  at  work. Cigar  Makers  No.  97  voted  to  assess  its  2,216  mem- 
bers $5  each,  payable  in  weekly  installments  of  25  cents,  for  label  advertis- 
ing; assessment  vnll  give  an  available  sum  of  $11,080 ;  appropriated  $25  in 
aid  of  families  of  workingmen  killed  in  recent  boiler  explosion  at  Brockton ; 
voted  to  notify  all  members  to  demand  B.  and  S.  W.  label  on  women's  and 
children's  shoes ;  reported  payment  of  f  1,650  death  benefits  during  past 
week ;  label  committee  appointed  14  sub-committees  to  carry  on  union  edu- 
cational work  by  addressing  every  labor  union  in  Kastem  Massachusetts  and 
central  labor  unions  throughout  the  State  on  the  ethics  oi  trade  unions  and 

value  of  union  labels. Stablemen  No.  11805  reported  membership  of 

more  than  300. Stablemen  No.  10663  agreed  to  co-operate  with  Union 

No.  11805  in  an  organizing  campaign. Woodworkers  No.  24  declared 

union  opposed  to  trade  schools;  indorsed  vote  of  Woodworkers  District 

Council  to  institute  organizing  campaign  throughout  New  England. 

Barbers  No.  182  adopted  new  by-laws  establishing  sick  and  death  benefit 
system,  providing  $5  a  week  for  20  weeks  in  case  of  sickness  and  a  death 

benefit  of  from  $60  to  $500  according  to  length  of  membership Meat 

Cutters  and  Butchers  No.  897  held  special  meeting  to  admit  15  new  members 
as  a  result  of  organizing  campaign ;  adopted  resolutions  condemning  cer- 
tain employment  offices,  alleging  that  their  practice  of  charging  a  fee  equal 

to  a  Ml  week's  wages  tends  to  lower  wage  standard. Railroad  Trainmen 

No.  97  presented  demand  to  B  &  A.  Division  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  IL  R.  R  R.  Co. 
for  10-hour  day  at  f2.50,  in  place  of  11-hour  day  at  f  2.58,  or  25  cents  an 

hour,  an  increase  of  1  >^  cents  an  hour. Movement  begun  to  establish 

union  of  women  employed  as  domestic  servants. Temporary  organi- 
zation of  roundhouse  employees,  with  70  members,  was  formed  through 
Knights  of  Labor  District  Assembly  No.  30  (Original). Elevator  Con- 
structors No.  4  adopted  resolutions  urging  that  work  of  inspecting  elevators 
throughout  the  State  should  be  given  to  practical  elevator  constructors  who 
have  experience  and  mechanical  training,  as  well  as  technical  knowledge, 
it  being  alleged  that  present  system  of  inspection  does  not  adequately  pro- 
tect the  public. Boxmakers  and  Sawyers  No.  201  indorsed  plan  to  estab- 
lish a  Union  Co-operative  Box  Factory,  1,000  shares  at  f  5  each  to  be  issued ; 
committee  appointed  to  lease  plant  for  manufacture  of  boxes  and  interior 

trimmings  for  buildings ;  in  April,  box  factory  began  operations. Brass 

AVorkers  No.  55,  as  part  of  special  effort  to  strengthen  union,  reduced  initia- 
tion fee,  also  reinstatement  fee. Steam  Engineers  No.  16  reported  em- 
ployment of  union  engineers  at  Pierce  and  Austin  Farms. Teamsters 

Joint  Council  indorsed  wage  agreements  for  1905  prepared  by  Coal  Team- 
sters and  Helpers  No.  68,  Market  and  Commission  House  Teamsters  No.  631, 

and  Coal  Teamsters  No.  314  of  Maiden. Newly  organized  Cloak  Makers 

Union  reported  membership  of  400. Teamsters  Joint  Council  and  Lum- 
ber and  Box  Teamsters  No.  112  voted  opposition  to  proposed  freight  subway. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  by  B.  T.  C.  urging  a  more  thorough  inspection 

of  boilers ;  Council  received  Marble  Cutters  and  Setters  No.  50  and  Marble 
Setters'  Helpers  No.  54  into  affiliation,  and  appointed  committee  to  complain 
to  Transit  Commission  that  contractors  on  Washington  St.  subway  violated 
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the  law  by  refosing  employment  to  competent  citizens  in  favor  of  non-citazens. 

Newsboys  Protective  No.  9077  voted  $15  for  Brockton  relief  fund. 

Bartenders  No.  77  voted  to  assist  Laundry  Workers  No.  66  in  unionizing 

several  local  laundries. Longshoremen's  Trade  Council  issued  order 

that  members  of  affiliated  unions  shall  not  work  after  12  p.m.  unless  time  to 
obtain  a  lunch  is  allowed  at  that  hour ;  also  that  men  working  after  8  p.m. 
shall  be  paid  for  at  least  four  full  hours,  even  when  they  stop  work  before 
midnight ;  that  a  trocking-gang  shall  consist  of  eight  men  on  sugar  woik 
and  at  least  six  men  on  all  other  work ;  that  a  fine  of  fd  shall  be  imposed 

upon  any  man  who  instmcts  a  foreman  in  picking  out  a  gang Groceiy 

and  Provision  Clerks  No.  160  petitioned  for  Wednesday  half- holiday  from 

May  1  to  November  1. Typographical  No.  18  donated  $25  to  Brockton 

relief  fund;  voted  to  raise  f750  extra  contribution  for  Cummings  Memorial 
Home  for  union  printers  at  Colorado  Springs ;  decided  to  sanction  joint 
publication  of  debate  between  President  £liot  of  Harvard  and  Frank  K. 

Foster  without  union  label  owing  to  objections  of  former  to  its  use. 

Roofers  Protective  No.  17  indorsed  old-age  pension  bill  before  Legislature ; 
voted  not  to  issue  traveling  cards  for  certain  Western  cities  where  strikes 
of  roofers  were  in  progress ;  adopted  resolutions  demanding  that  the  State 
establish  a  better  system  of  boiler  inspection,  that  inspectors  be  practical 
boiler  makers,  and  that  boiler  and  power  plants  for  factories,  mercantile 
establishments,  school  buildings,  etc.,  be  located  outside  the  main  buildings. 
Executive  Board  of  Kuights  of  Labor,  District  Assembly  No.  30  (In- 
corporated), indorsed  demand  of  city  laborers  for  f2.25  daily  wage  

Stationary  Firemen  No.  353  reported  that  two  large  establishments  in  Cam- 
bridge had  been  unionized. Temporary  organization  of  sheet  metal 

workers'  helpers  was  formed  with  60  members ;  first  union  of  the  kind  ia 
New  England. Plumbers  No.  12  received  report  that  employees  of  im- 
portant plumbing  contractor  had  been  thoroughly  organized. Krewery 

Workmen  No.  29  voted  to  impose  fine  of  |2  upon  any  member  found  guilty 
of  buying  non-union  goods. Granite  Cutters  ratified  three-year  agree- 
ment with  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association ;  received  report  that  nearly 
all  employers  of  granite  cutters  in  Boston,  including  those  outside  of  the 

association,  had  signed  the  agreement. Park  Employees  Assembly  No. 

7676  began  movement  to  have  working  force  of  Park  Department  put  on  a 

permanent  basis  like  other  departments. Teamsters  No.  25  reported  a 

membership  of  over  5,000 ;  voted  to  affiliate  with  Cambridge  C.  L.  U.,  and 

to  have  an  educational  and  entertainment  hour  at  each  meeting. 

Metal  Polishers  No.  95  reported  that  65  of  the  76  shops  in  this  city, 
were  unionized;  reported  nearly  every  shop  equipped  with  blowers  to 
handle  dust  from  the  bulling  machines  as  required  by  law;    opposed 

establishment  of  trade  schools. Sand  and  Tip  Cart  Drivers  No.  191 

voted  to  affiliate  with  Cambridge  C.  L.  U. Cap  Makers  No.  7  donated 

$900  to  New  York  locked-out  cap  makers. Italian  Laborers  and  Exca- 
vators No.  11679  reported  employment  of  non-eitizeus  on  subway  construc- 
tion ;  24  members  admitted. Coat  Makers  No.  1  voted  to  devote  two 

meetings  a  month  to  educational  work. Carpenters  District  Council 

protested  to  Executive  Board  of  A.  F.  of  L.  against  the  charter  granted 
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Center  Hangers  Union  by  the  Building  Laborers  Union  in  this  citj,  claim- 
ing that  the  work  is  carpentry,  and  hence  an  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  the  carpenters^  organizations. Painters  District  Council  opposed  estab- 
lishment of  trade  schools. Hardwood  Finishers  No.  109  voted  dues  to 

remain  60  cents  a  week. Hebrew  waiters  organized  into  a  club ;  later 

joined  Waiters  No.  80  in  a  body. Newspaper  Wagon  Drivers  No.  259 

established  sick  benefit  iiind. 

April,  Steam  Engineers  No.  16  indorsed  effort  of  the  Church  Association 
to  have  all  stores  close  at  10  p.m.  Saturdays. Park  Employees  Assem- 
bly No.  7576  indorsed  effort  to  obtain  minimum  wage  of  $2.25  a  day  for  city 
laborers ;  voted  to  continue  agitation  to  have  park  employees  given  perma- 
nent work. Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers  No.  155  surrendered 

charter,  obtained  about  a  year  earlier,  in  the  international  affiliated  with 
A.  F.  of  L.,  and  reorganized,  under  charter  formerly  held,  as  Building  La- 
borers No.  15 ;  affiliated  with  International  Building  Laborers  Union,  inde- 
pendent of  A.  F.  of  L. ;  reaffiliated  with  Building  Laborers  District  Council ; 
failure  to  establish  satisfactory  agreement  as  to  trade  lines  with  other  build- 
ing workmen  the  alleged  reason  for  change. Transatlantic  Steamship 

Clerks  Assembly  No.  1648  voted  to  adopt  use  of  working  cards  in  place  of 
monthly  button  system. Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  71  ap- 
pointed grievance  committee  to  investigate  conditions  in  ifreight  sheds  of 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  Co. ;  increased  sick  benefit  $1  a  week,  making  it  f  5. 

Horseshoers  No.  5  petitioned  master  horseshoers  of  Boston  and  vicinity 

to  close  shops  Saturday  afternoons  during  June,  July,  and  August;  re- 
quested Fire  Commissioner  to  have  horseshoeing  for  his  department  done 

only  in  shops  using  union  label. Hebrew  carpenters  No.  954  reported 

practically  all  members  at  work  under  full  union  conditions. Custom 

Tailors  No.  223  levied  special  monthly  assessment  of  15  cents  to  advertise 
union  label ;  presented  demand  for  nine-hour  day,  weekly  pay-day,  overtime 
pay  at  rate  of  time  and  one-half,  and  employment  of  only  union  men ;  new 

agreement  signed  by  five  employers. Boxmakers  and  Sawyers  No.  201 

reduced  initiation  fee  to  fl  for  April  to  increase  membership;  received 
notice  that  C.  L.  U.  had  indorsed  woodworkers^  label ;  presented  request  for 

uniform  wages  and  closed  shop. Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  issued 

order  that  all  printing  done  in  union  offices  must  bear  label  of  the  council ; 
order  was  result  of  vote  of  Typographical  No.  18  to  allow  a  certain  debate 
to  be  published  without  label ;  granted  label  to  two  firms  and  received  three 

applications  for  its  use. Stablemen  No.  11805  increased  membership  to 

400 ;  voted  to  aid  Church  Association  in  effort  to  stop  Sunday  work. 

Cigar  Makers  No.  97,  as  means  of  advertising  union  label,  voted  to  distribute 
among  union  teamsters  5,000  '*  Blue  Label  ^^  shade  umbrellas  for  teams ;  in 
May,  gave  up  scheme,  as  umbrella  manufacturer  did  not  carry  union  label ; 
voted  $25  to  Frost  Hospital  ol  Chelsea :  executive  committee  reported  deci- 
sion to  affiliate  with  Maiden  C.  L.  U. ;  label  committee  reported  that  death 

benefits,  amounting  to  $3,300»  had  been  paid  during  April. Gasfitters 

No.  175  voted  to  demand  $3.60  for  eight-hour  day  after  Sept.  1. Stone 

Pointers  Assembly  No.  1626  presented  demand  for  40  cents  an  hour  instead 
of  87  cents  after  May  1 ;  reported  that  membership  included  evexy  man  em- 
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ployed  at  the  trade. Plasterers  No.  10  established  death  beneHt  system ; 

appointed  committee  of  20  to  see  that  all  work  done  by  members  of  the  union 
is  up  to  the  standard,  the  purpose  being  to  protect  employers  who  favor 

union  men. Painters  and  Paperhangers  Assembly  No.  1849  added  20 

members ;  presented  agreements  to  employers  asking  standard  union  wage 

of  #2 .  80  for  eight-hour  day. Carpenters  District  Council  voted  to  affiliate 

with  Grand  Council  of  Carpenters  of  Eastern  Massachusetts:  reported  that 
new  wage  scale  and  agreement  for  wharf  and  bridge  builders  had  been 

signed  by  almost  every  employer. Mai^hinists  ^'o.  264,  after  several 

years  of  independence,  voted  to  renew  affiliation  with  B.  T.  C. :  admitted 
40  members  and  received  15  applications  for  membei  ship  as  result  of  or- 
ganizing campaign. Hoisting  and  Portable  Kngineers  No.  4  voted  to 

renew  agreement  as  to  wages  and  labor  conditions,  without  change,  for  1905 ; 
admitted  32  members,  the  greater  number  being  pile-driving  engineers, 
who,  after  considerable  agitation,  decided  not  to  form  separate  orcranization. 

Building  Trades  Council  voted  to  urge  Mayor  to  appoint  practical 

building  trades  workman  to  first  vacancy  occurring  on  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission ;  invited  C.  L.  U.  to  assist  in  the  matter ;  indorsed  effort  to  have 
conditions  in  State  prison  investigated ;  voted  to  join  C.  L.  U.  in  request- 
ing Governor  to  veto  bill  to  reduce  number  of  members  of  Boston  School 
Committee ;  adopted  resolution  condemning  organization  of  lathers  recently 
formed  under  District  Assembly  30  (Incorporated),  K.  of  L.,  alleging  that 

union  was  made  up  of  suspended  members  of  Lathers  No.  72. Bakers 

No.  4  indorsed  movement  to  have  penal  institutions  of  the  State  investigated. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  17  voted  to  enforce  general  use  of  B.  T.  C. 

card  on  large  building  in  process  of  construction  on  Washington  St. ;  voted  to 

request  employers  to  continue  existing  agreement  for  one  year. Marble 

W^orkers  No.  66  presented  demand  for  minimum  wage  of  $12  a  week  to  take 
effect  May  1 ;  reinstated  30  members  as  result  of  special  effort  to  complete 
the  organization  of  the  trade ;  in  September,  union  reported  that  request 
had  not  been  granted  and  that  f  10  minimum  weekly  wage  with  eight- 
hour  day  prevails. Agreement  presented  by  Laundry  U'agon  Drivers 

No.  650  was  signed  by  two  firms. Dry  Goods  Clerks  No.  796  adopted 

sick  benefit  system  allowing  $1  a  day  for  60  days. Cloak  Makers  Union, 

organized  in  March,  applied  to  International  Ladies^  Garment  Workers 

Union  for  charter. District  Assembly  No.  30  (Incorporated),  K.  of  L., 

adopted  resolutions  protesting  against  regulation  forcing  park  employees 
to  pay  for  their  uniforms. Carpet  Upholsterers  No.  89  appointed  com- 
mittee to  organize  upholsterers  employed  in  department  stores. Hatters 

No.  6  levied  weekly  assessment  of  10  cents  on  each  member  in  aid  of  bakers 
who  had  been  on  strike  more  than  four  months ;  reported  complete  organi- 
zation of  hatters  in  Boston  and  vicinity. Elevator  Constructors  No  4 

adopted  wage  and  working  schedule  to  be  presented  for  19o5. Express 

Wagon  Drivers  and  Handlers  No.  307  presented  schedule  for  1905  provid- 
ing slight  increase  in  wages  and  decrease  in  hours  of  labor. Interlock- 
ing Switch  and  Signalmen  No.  11716  voted  to  adopt  sick  benefit  system. 

Hay  and  Grain  Teamsters  No.  808  submitted  new  schedule  of  wages 

to  Teamsters  Joint  Council  for  ratification. Sand  and  Tip  Cart  Drivers 
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No.  191  admitted  52  members ;  reported  that  462  had  joined  since  January, 
making  total  membership  over  1,800;  received  report  that  all  employers 
outside  the  Contractors*  Association  had  accepted  union  schedule  for  1905. 
Carpenters  No.  33  paid  out  $44  in  sick  benefits ;  received  26  applica- 
tions for  membership ;  received  financial  report  of  international  brotherhood 
showing  increase  of  4,700  in  membership  during  the  year  and  expenditure 

of  $13,81 19  in  disabiliiy  and  death  benefits. Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 

Workers  No.  7  voted  to  recommend  that  its  international  union  affiliate  with 

the  National  Structural  Building  Trades  Alliance. Lathers  No.  72  voted 

to  demand  a  hearing  relative  to  charges  of  violation  of  law  preferred  by  the 
Union  against  Schoolhouse  Commission ;  School  house  Commission  granted 
hearing  on  complaint  of  Lathers  No.  72  that  contracts  on  schoolhouse  work 
were  not  made  and  enforced  according  to  law  ;  charges  being  proven,  Com- 
mission ordered  six  non-citizen  employees  discharged  and  other  steps  taken 

to  remedy  matters. Plymouth  Rock  Lodge  No.  184,  Car  Workers,  admitted 

24  new  members  and  received  18  applications  for  membership. Water 

Works  Assembly  No.  1927  entered  protest  against  order  of  Water  Commis- 
sioner obliging  men  to  wear  uniforms. Coremakers  No.  428  presented 

demand  for  $2  75  a  day,  an  increase  of  25  cents ;  strike  ensued. Iron, 

Furring,  and  Metallic  Lathers  No.  1850  organized. Hub  Lodge  No.  261 

of  Railway  Carmen  began  campaign  to  revive  interest ;  voted  to  urge  all 

carmen  employed  on  B.  &  M.  R.R.  to  join. Bakers  unions  of  Boston 

renewed  agreements  for  a  year  with  all  union  firms. Lumber  and  Box 

Teamsters  No.  112  voted  to  investigate  complaint  that  one  employer  was 
keeping  men  at  work  Saturday  afternoons  without  extra  pay. Com- 
mercial Telegraphers  No.  4  made  donation  to  international  organizing 

fund  and  appointed  committee  to  secure  subscriptions  for  the  fund. 

As  result  of  efforts  to  revive  interest  in  the  union,  Piano  and  Organ 
Workers  No    19  admitted  35  new  members  and  reinstated  more  than 

50. Coal  Handlers  No.  623  presented  its  first  agreement  providing 

for  wage  rates  of  40  cents  an  hour  for  day  work,  50  cents  for  night 
work,  and  60  cents  for  Sunday  and  holiday  work,  and  for  employment  of 
none  but  union  men ;  employers  objected  to  overtime  rate  and  presented 

compromise  agreement. Newsboys  Protective  No.  9077  voted  to  request 

Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  to  abolish  rule  charging  an  extra  fare  for  a 
large  buudle ;  in  May,  received  notice  of  company^s  decision  not  to  change 

rule  in  question,  whereupon  union  voted  to  take  further  action. Cooks 

No.  328  began  campaign  among  organized  workingmen  against  exorbitant 

charges  of  employment  offices. Teamsters  Joint  Council  held  series  of 

open  meetings  in  various  districts  of  the  city  to  extend  organization ;  voted 
to  assist  Carriage  and  Cab  Drivers  No.  126  in  efforts  to  hinder  licensing  of 
the  large  sight-seeing  automobiles,  alleging  that  these  vehicles  menace  gen- 
eral traffic. Electrical  Linemen  No.  104  admitted  30  new  members ;  heard 

report  of  president  of  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  stating 
that  benefits  paid  by  the  organization  to  families  of  linemen  killed  at  their 
work  averaged  11*600  a  month ;  that  membership  had  increased  from  600  in 
1891,  when  the  Brotherhood  started,  to  31,000  in  1905 ;  and  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  policy  of  mediation  and  conciliation,  the  organization  had  only  five 
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a  schoolhoiise  struck  against  a  redaction  in  wages;  oonference  between 
business  agent  and  contractor  resulted  in  settlement  favorable  to  union 

and  men  returned,  hairing  been  out  about  SO  minutes. Sand  and  Tip 

Cart  Drivers  No.  191  reported  that  with  two  exceptions  large  employ- 
ers of  teamsters  had  signed  union  agreement  for  a  year;  voted  flOO  in 
aid  of  Chicago  striking  teamsters,  and  levied  an  assessment  of  25  cents  a 

week  upon  each  of  its  members  for  the  same  purpose. Teamsters  No. 

36  added  40  members  as  result  of  special  effort  to  complete  organization. 

Waitresses  organized  and  applied  for  charter  under  International 

Alliance  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees;  established  free  employ- 
ment bureau  at  headquarters. Unions  of  white  and  colored  bell-boys 

formed,  and  applications  made  to  International  Alliance  of  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant Employees  for  charters ;  applications  approved  by  Executive  Board. 

Painters  No.  11  admitted  20  new  members  and  received  SI  applications 

for  membership. Dry  Goods  Clerks  No.  796  adopted  sick  and  death  ben- 
efit system  allowing  f  100  death  benefit  and  disability  benefit  of  $5  a  week; 

added  14  members. Italian  Laborers  and  Excavators  No.  11679  voted  that 

any  member  working  as  mason^s  tender  for  less  than  SO  cents  an  hour 
would  be  fiined  15 ;  added  24  members ;  received  answer  of  Boston  Transit 
Commission  to  charges  made  by  union  and  B.  T.  C,  in  March,  that  non- 
citizen,  non-union  laborers  were  given  preference,  in  violation  of  law,  on 
Washington  St.  subway,  the  Commission  maintaining  that  careful  investi- 
gation had  failed  to  substantiate  union  charges. Carriage  and  Wagon 

Workers  No.  9  reported  every  member  employed. Electrical  Linemen 

No.  104  indorsed  action  of  six  members  in  refusing  to  sign  an  agreement 
presented  by  their  employer  and  containing  the  provision  that  linemen 
should  be  held  responsible  for  all  accidents  resulting  irom  their  failure 
to  inspect  tools,  apparatus,  and  poles  properly;  union  declared  the  rule 
unjust  and  illegal  and  voted  to  ask  C.  L.  U.  and  State  Branch  of  A.  F.  of  L. 

to  investigate  the  matter. Building  Laborers  No.  162  of  South  Boston 

surrendered  charter  under  A.  F.  of  L.  and  returned  to  independent  organ- 
ization as  Building  Laborers  No.  19  under  charter  originally  held;  re- 
affiliated  with  Building  Laborers  District  Council. Cigar  Makers  No- 

97  adopted  resolutions  condemning  Civic  Federation;  voted  in  favor  of 
international  proposition  for  per  capita  assessment  of  10  cents  to  be  used 
for  advertising  union  label  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  at  Portland, 

Ore. ;  voted  (25  in  aid  of  striking  Chicago  teamsters. Vest  Makers  No. 

172  voted  to  call  attention  of  C.  L.  U.  and  State  Branch  to  complaint  that 
non-union  vest  shops  were  violating  the  law  by  working  women  and  chil- 
dren overtime. Night  men^s  branch  of  Stablemen  No.  11805  voted  in 

favor  of  affiliating  with  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. Musicians  Assembly 

No.  313  added  20  members. Bakers  No.  4  voted  to  supply  labels  to  em- 
ployers without  charge,  owing  to  fact  that  cost  of  labels  had  been  urged  by 
employers  as  reason  for  not  using  them ;  voted  to  renew  label  campaign. 

Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  68  admitted  43  members,  the  largest 

number  at  one  initiation  since  organization  started;  two  weeks  later  50 
members  were  admitted;  voted  1100  a  week  in  aid  of  striking  Chicago 
teamsters. Lumber  and  Box  Teamsters  No.  112  reinstated  25  members 
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and  added  16  new  men,  raising  membership  to  90  per  cent  of  all  eligible ; 
YOted  $200  to  striking  Chicago  teamsters  and  levied  a  per  capita  assessment 

of  25  cents  a  week  for  same  purpose. Teamsters  Joint  Council  reported 

that  strike  of  Chicago  teamsters  had  been  indorsed  by  every  Boston  team- 
sters^ union,  and  substantial  donations  and  assessments  voted. Market 

and  Commission  House  Teamsters  No.  631  donated  f  1'  0  to  striking  Chicago 
teamsters  and  levied  a  weekly  assessment  for  the  same  purpose. Stable- 
men No.  10663  adopted  death  benefit  system;  will  pay  $10-)  to  family  of 

a  member  in  good  standing;. Barbers  No.  182  voted  to  affiliate  with  State 

Branch  of  A.  F.  of  L. ;  25  members  admitted. Woodworkers  No.  24 

adopted  new  by-laws. Plasterers  No.  10  appointed  committee  to  inspect 

all  work  done  by  members  to  see  that  it  conforms  to  the  standard  cf  work- 
manship required  by  the  union. As  a  result  of  recommendation  made  by 

non-union  men.  Lathers  No  72  reduced  membership  fee  for  two  weeks  to 
f  1 ;  appointed  committee  to  call  upon  Schoolhouse  Commission  regarding 
alleged  violation  of  laws  relating  to  wages,  hours,  and  specifications ;  after 
conference  with  Commission,  union  voted  to  ask  B.  T.  C.  to  take  legal  action 
against  Commission  and  certain  contractors. Hatters  Union  Joint  Ex- 
ecutive Board  paid  $250  in  out-of-work  benefits  to  10  members. Skirt 

and  Cloak  Makers  No.  26  voted  to  ask  assistance  of  all  women  interested  in 
the  cause  of  labor,  in  making  it  imperative  for  manufacturers  to  have  the 
union  label  on  all  their  goods ;  admitted  entire  shop  crew  of  60  men  to 
membership ;  instructed  delegates  to  convention  of  international  to  vote 

for  establishment  of  strike  fund. Garment  Workers  District  Council 

No.  9  took  away  label  from  clothing  contractor  for  violation  of  union  rules. 
Iron  and  firass  Holders  No.  106  voted  not  to  grant  request  of  employer 
now  running  a  closed  shop  to  make  it  an  open  shop. Stationary  Fire- 
men No  353  voted  to  at!iliate  with  Chelsea  C.  L.  U. Roofers  Protective 

No.  17  instructed  its  delegates  to  B.  T.  C.  to  present  to  Council  five  names 
as  the  union's  candidates  for  School  Committee ;  voted  in  favor  of  exten- 
sion of  building  laws  to  suburbs  of  Boston. Machinists  No.  264  admitted 

42  members. Committee  appointed  by  B.  T.  C.  to  investigate  alleged 

violations  of  the  law  relating  to  the  employment  of  citizens  on  school- 
house  work ;  alleged  the  law  to  be  valueless,  and  recommended  that  steps 

be  taken  to  remedy  matter. Marble  Cutters  No.  50  declared  a  certain 

local  building  unfair,  it  being  claimed  that  workmen  thereon  were  em- 
ployed by  a  Baltimore  employers'  association  which  is  antagonistic  to  or- 
ganized labor. Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  Department  Teamsters 

and  Helpers  No  149  voted  substantial  donation  to  striking  Chicago  team- 
sters ;  also  levied  a  weekly  assessment  for  same  pur[)Ose. Lumber 

Teamsters  No.  112  and  Market  and  Commission  House  Teamsters  No.  631 
voted  to  give  either  f  100  or  $2oO  to  the  striking  teamsters  of  Chicago  and 
to  levy  a  weekly  assessment  for  them. Bricklayers  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective No.  3  presented  request  for  weekly  half-holiday  during  June,  July, 

August,  and  September ;  granted. Machinists :  Railroad  Lodge  No.  667 

presented  request  for  working-day  of  9^2  hours,  eight  hours  on  Saturdays, 

and  Saturday  half-holiday  during  July  and  August. Granite  Cutters : 

Boston  Branch  reported  1905  agreement  signed  by  every  employer  in  Bos- 
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ton  and  vicinity. Teamsters  Unions  reported  $21,000  sent  to  striking 

teamsters  in  Chicago  since  strike  began. 

June  The  following  propositions  regarding  the  1905  agreement  wer& 
submitted  to  the  32  local  carpenters'  unions  and  branches  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  for  referendum :  (1>  Proposed  by  Master  Carpenters'  Association : 
To  promise  journeymen  an  increase  in  wages  to  41  cents  an  hour  on  and 
after  May  1,  1906,  provided  other  conditions  remain  as  at  present;  (2) 
Proposed  by  Carpenters  District  Council :  That  the  wages  of  carpenters  be 
increased  25  cents  a  day  over  the  present  rate,  to  go  into  effect  July  1, 

1905. C'arpenters  District  Council  appointed  committee  to  draw  up 

rules  and  regulations  looking  towards  making  more  liberal  terms  for 
apprentices  joining  the  unions;  a  referendum  vote  of  affiliated  unions  and 
branches  of  Carpenters  District  Council  opposed  suggestion  of  Council  that 
carpenters  should  demand  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  day  after  July  1 ; 
master  carpenters  made  suggestion  that  men  wait  until  May  1,  1906,  and 
then  ask  for  increase  of  28  cents ;  in  August,  voted  to  ask  for  increase  of 
25  cents;  later,  presented  matter  to  umpire  for  decision;  proposition  to 
lessen  terms  for  men  over  50  years  of  age  submitted  to  referendum ;  in-^ 
dorsed  action  of  Newton  District  Council  in  removing  men  from  employ- 
ment of  local  concern  which  failed  to  observe  union  conditions;  janitors 
notified  that  they  would  be  considered  as  unfair  tor  working  at  any  other 
trade,  and  that  when  doing  carpentering  in  connection  with  other  dutiea 

must  work  only  at  regular  union  rate  of  wages. Carpenters  No.  954 

(Hebrew)  reported  dispute  with  three  firms  settled  and  that  every  employ- 
ing Hebrew  contractor  had  signed  agreement.  Park  Employees  Assem- 
bly No.  7576  voted  to  sustain  one  of  its  officials  who  was  suspended  for 
refusing  to  wear  a  uniform,  and  committee  was  appointed  with  full  power 
to  take  any  necessary  steps  in  the  case ;  appointed  committee  to  interview 
Mayor  regarding  suspension  of  25  men ;  received  report  that  dispute  re- 
garding wearing  of  uniforms  had  been  satisfactorily  settled. Express 

Wagon  Drivers  and  Handlers  No.  307  voted  per  capita  assessment  of  25 
cents  a  week  in  aid  of  striking  Chicago  teamsters ;  opposed  construction  of 
belt  line  road  along  water  front  in  East  Boston  because  of  danger  of  grade 

crossings  and  effect  upon  teaming  business. Teamsters  No.  25  donated. 

#500  to  striking  Chicago  teamsters ;  15  members  admitted. Sand  and 

Tip  Cart  Drivers  No.  191  donated  tl^O  to  striking  Chicago  teamsters;  ad- 
mitted 52  members. Carriage  and  Cab  Drivers  No.  126  donated  1100- 

and  levied  a  weekly  assessment  of  25  cents  upon  each  member  in  aid  of 

striking  Chicago  teamsters. Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  voted  to. 

all  'W  the  addresses  of  I^es.  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  and 
Frank  K.  Foster  of  Typographical  Union  No.  18  to  be  printed  together 

without  the  union  label. Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  No.  7 

voted  to  affiliate  with  C.  L.  U. Plumbers  No.  12  and  employers  held 

conference  concerning  fomier^s  request  ibr  minimum  daily  wage  of  f4.25, 
an  increase  of  50  cents ;  employers  offered  increase  of  25  cents  to  begin 
Jan.  1, 1906,  to  which  plumbers  agreed  to  asking  that  25  cents  added  in- 
crease be  given  May  1, 1906.  —  Cigar  Makers  No.  97  voted  that  20,n00  fire 
alarm  cards  be  printed  and  distributed ;  reported  receipts  from  assessments 
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of  $7«5d7.39,  all  of  which  amoant  has  been  expended;  nearly  $5,000  was 
spent  in  advertising  the  label  in  this  city,  and  $1,018.20  for  advertising 
throughout  New  England ;  about  $500  was  donated  to  union  organizations 

on  strike;  loans  to  members  amounted  to  f  726. 20. Leather  Workers 

on  Horse  Goods  No.  105  reported  that  a  local  shop  had  declared  its  intention 

to  put  employees  to  work  on  the  10-hour  schedule. Gasfitters,  Fixture 

Fitters,  and  Hangers  No.  175  asked  for  conference  with  employers  to 
discuss  trade  conditions ;  voted  assistance  in  prosecution  of  any  employers 

or  journeymen  gasfitting  without  a  license. Painters  and  Decorators  No. 

11  passed  resolution  opposing  the  granting  of  another  local  charter  for  this 

city ;  donated  f  10  to  Troy  starchers. fiarbers  No.  182  voted  that  shops 

close  at  1  P.M.  on  June  17. Stablemen  No.  10663  donated  $100  to 

striking  Chicago  teamsters,  and  reported  that  102  employers  had  signed  its 

agreement. By  referendum  vote  of  Pattern  Makers  Union,  Boston  was 

chosen  as  international  headquarters  for  next  two  years;  advances  in 
membership  and  organization  of  locals  in  Massachusetts  reported  by  Boston 

union's  committee. Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  No.  897  reported  that 

disagreement  with  Charlestown  firms  over  their  reiiisal  to  close  AVednes- 

day  aflemoons  had  been  adjusted. Newspaper  Wagon  Drivers  and 

Helpers  No.  259  voted  to  send  the  striking  teamsters  of  Chicago  a  sum 
amounting  to  more  than  flOO,  and  to  levy  a  monthly  assessment  of  $1  per 

member  as  long  as  the  teamsters  require  aid. Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal 

Lathers  No.  72  reported  that  40  members  had  been  received  as  result  of 
reduction  of  initiation  fee  and  work  of  organizing  committee;  voted  to 
keep  fee  at  $1  until  July  1,  when  regular  rate  of  $10  would  be  resumed ; 
sent  resolutions  to  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  concerning  in- 
fringements of  law  on  schoolhouse  work  which  they  claim  Schoolhouse 
Commission  failed  to  rectify ;  voted  per  capita  assessment  of  25  cents  levied 
in  aid  of  Chicago  teamsters ;  expressed  disapproval  of  acceptance  by  this 
city  of  $400,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie ;  reported  that  demand  for  lathers 
is  greater  than  supply;  reported  that  B.  T.  C.  effected  signing  of  con- 
tracts with  two  non-union  firms  who  agree  to  employ  only  union  men. 
Housesmiths  and  Architectural  Iron  Workers  No.  59  voted  to  adopt  ac- 
cident benefit  of  $5  a  week. Cigar  Factory  Tobacco  Strippers  No.  8156 

voted  $10  to  locked-out  starchers  of  Troy. Meeting  of  delegates  from 

large  structural  building  trades  was  held  for  consideration  of  formation  of 
a  joint  board  of  the  trades  for  mutual  assistance ;  no  definite  plan  of  or- 
ganization advanced ;  in  July,  Boston  Structural  Building  Trades  Alliance 
organized ;  following  unions  joined :  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers 
No.  7,  Housesmiths  and  Architectural  Iron  Workers  No.  59,  Electrical 
Workers  No.  103,  Plumbers  No.  12,  Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  17,  Plaster- 
ers^ Tenders  No.  1,  and  Elevator  Constructors  No.  4 ;  B.  T.  C.  protested  to  in- 
ternationals and  locals  against  formation  of  this  alliance,  claiming  it  would  be 

a  dual  organization  in  the  building  trades. Boilermakers :  Boston  Lodge 

No.  431  voted  to  afiSliate  with  B.  T.  C. ;  movement  reported  on  foot  for  or- 
ganizing the  helpers  of  Boston  and  vicinity. Hatters  No.  6  voted  a  fine 

of  $5  on  every  member  not  participating  in  Labor  Day  parade ;  voted  to 
assist  locked-out  broom  makers  of  Everett. Amalgamated  Society  of 
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Carpenters:  Branch  4,  of  South  Boston,  reported  that  $61,874.16  had  been 

paid  since  last  report  for  various  benefits. Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers 

No.  68  reaffirmed  levy  of  25  cents  a  week  on  each  member  for  Chicago 

teamsters  on  strike,  and  forwarded  them  (100. Market  and  Commission 

House  Teamsters  No.  681  forwarded  $100  to  Chicago  teamsters,  the  weekly 

assessment  of  25  cents  to  continue. Lumber  Teamsters  and  Handlers  No. 

112  voted  $50  to  the  Chicago  teamsters. Longshoremen :  O^Connell  As- 
sembly No.  7174,  Noddle  Island  Assembly  No.  5789,  and  Longshoremen's 
Provident  Union  will  investigate  matter  of  hiring  non-union  men  by  a 

steamship  firm  of  Boston,  and  request  discontinuance  of  practice. 

Night  workers  of  Stablemen  No.  11805  indorsed  vote  to  donate  $50  to  Chicago 

teamsters. Bartenders  No.  77  voted  per  capita  assessment  of  50  cents  in  aid 

of  Chicago  teamsters,  and  voted  $10  for  locked'K)ut  starchers  of  Troy ;  affili- 
ated with  C.  L.  U.  of  Chelsea. Musicians  Unions  began  action  against 

members  who  took  part  in  Knights  Templar  parade  on  May  24 ;  names  of 
members  of  Musicians  Protective  No.  171,  of  Springfield,  who  participated 
contrary  to  wishes  of  union,  will  be  sent  to  local,  and  reported  to  American 

Federation  of  Musicians. Bricklayers  No.  8  donated  $25  to  Chicago 

teamsters,  $25  to  Troy  starchers,  and  $25  to  Free  Home  for  Consumptives 
on  Quii^cy  St. ;  decided  that  members  might  work  half  of  noon  hour  during 
November,  December,  and  January ;  discontinued  assessments  for  Delaware 
bricklayers,  locked  out. In  behalf  of  Electrical  Workers  No.  103,  Presi- 
dent Collins  of  C.  L.  U.  requested  Governor  for  hearing  in  regard  to  awarding 
of  contract  by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  for  electrical  work  in  bath- 
house at  Nahant  Beach,  in  which  awarding  the  union  claims  were  irregular- 
ities   Coopers  No.  89  voted  $10  for  Chicago  striking  teamsters. 

Newsboys  Protective  No.  9077  donated  15  to  Chicago  teamsters  and  voted 
an  assessment  of  five  cents  a  week  on  each  member  until  the  end  of  the 

strike. Piano  and  Organ  Workers  No.  19  reinstated  85  members  owing 

to  new  reinstatement  fee  of  $5. Woodworkers  No.  24  protested  to  the ' 

B.  T.  C.  that  furniture  bought  for  Boston  schoolhouses  is  manufactured  by 
non-union  concerns  in  the  West  employing  children  and  aliens,  and  that 
goods  could  be  procured  as  satisfactorily  from  Boston  union  firms ;  School- 
house  Commission  replied  that  their  attention  had  not  been  directed  to 
matter  until  after  arrangements  had  been  made. Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission was  censured  by  Roofers  Protective  No.  17  for  using  inferior 

material  on  the  new  structures. Web  Pressmen  No.  8  and  Laundry 

Wagon  Drivers  No.  650   donated  $25  each  to  Chicago  teamsters. 

Label  of  Chandelier  Workers  No.  18  indorsed  by  joint  executive  board 

of  Boston  unions;  will  go  into  effect  Sept  1. Carriage  and  Wagon 

Workers  No.  9  donated  $15  to  Chicago  teamsters. Slate  and  Soapstone 

Workers  No.  1  presented  request  for  maximum  wage  of  $4,  and  minimum 

wage  of  $2.50,  an  increase  of  25  cents  over  present  minimum  wage. 

Teamsters  Joint  Council  voted  $1,000  to  striking  teamsters  in  Chicago; 
appointed  committee  to  protest  to  Mayor  against  laying  of  tracks  along 
water  front  in  East  Boston  because  of  danger  of  grade  crossings,  etc. ;  order 
reported  passed  by  Board  of  Aldermen;  committee  appointed  to  urge 
Mayor  to  veto  the  measure. Piano  Movers  No.  848  donated  $50  to 
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Chicago  Teamsters. Pavers  No.  1  adopted  order  gTanting  every  member 

upon  arriving  at  the  age  of  60  years,  life  membership,  with  all  advantages 
and  benefits  of  union,  with  fiill  exemption  from  payment  of  dues  and 
assessments;  in  September,  reported  10  members  placed  upon  exempt 
list ;  craft  thoroughly  organized ;  membership,  450. Temporar}*  organ- 
ization of  custom  shoe  repairers  effected. A.  F.  of  L.  received  request 

firom  Italian  Laborers  and  Excavators  No.  11679  to  alter  their  charter  so 
as  to  take  in  rockmen ;  in  July,  decided  to  divide  workmen  into  two 
unions,  building  laborers  remaining  in  old,  excavators  and  rockmen  in 
new ;  members  not  to  be  restricted  as  to  which  union  they  may  join,  and 

may  belong  to  both ;  received  charter  from  A.  F.  of  L.  for  new  union. 

Brewery  Workmen  No.  29  donated  1 25  to  Chicago  teamsters. Garment 

Workers  District  Council  voted  assessment  of  10  cents  on  all  members  of 
affiliated  unions  for  assistance  of  Chicago  teamsters ;  voted  to  aid  co-operative 

movement  of  Broom  and  Whisk  Makers  No.  90  of  Everett. Carpenters 

No.  33  donated  $25  to  Chicago  teamsters  and  120  to  Troy  starchers. 

Waiters  No.  80  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U.  of  Chelsea. Metal  Polishers, 

Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  95  donated  f  10  to  Troy  starchers. Iron  and 

Brass  Molders'  Apprentices  organized. Electrical  Workers  No.  103 

indorsed  label  of  broom  makers ;  voted  #35  to  teamsters  of  Chicago. 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  Assembly  No.  1849,  K  of  L.,  adopted 
by-laws  providing  for  sick  and  death  benefit  assessment  of  15  cents  a 
month;  sick  benefit  to  be  16  a  week;  decided  that  each  member  must 
designate  his  branch  of  work,  and  that  painters  itnd  paperhangers  cannot 

do  each  other's  work  indiscriminately. Plasterers  Protective  No.  10 

donated  t25  to  Troy  starchers. Stonemasons  No  9  adopted  new  work- 
ing rules  providing  for  Saturday  half-holiday  during  summer  months 

and  for  payment  of  men  before  noon  on  Saturdays. Lumber  and 

Box  Teamsters  No  112  again  voted  $50  aid  to  Chicago  teamsters. 

Typographical  No.  13  voted  in  favor  of  establishment  of  a  parcels  post 
system  by  the  United  States  Grovernment ;  appropriated  f  38  *  for  Cummings^ 
Memorial  addition  to  union  printers'  home  at  Colorado  Springs,  making 
total  donation  by  union  $7o  ' ;  committee  appointed  on  matter  of  labor 

representation  on  school  board. Bakers  No.  4  granted  21  more  union 

store  cards. Sewer  Department  Laborers  Assembly  No.  1621  opposed 

plan  of  uniforms  for  city  laborers ;  adopted  resolution  opposing  unpaid 

boards  of  commissioners  in  city  departments. Sheet  Metal  Workers 

No.  17  withdrew  from  B.  T.  C.  and  affiliated  with  Structural  Building 
Trades  Alliance  believing  that  latter  will  soon  contain  all  building  trades 
unions:  agreement  for  1905  practically  a  renewal  of  that  of  last  year; 
generally  accepted  by  employers;  in  July,  Metal  Ceiling  Manufacturers' 

Association,  including  all  firms  in  that  business,  ratified  agreement 

Carpenters  No.  1096  donated  $10  to  Troy  starchers. Laundry  Wagon 

Drivers  No.  650  voted  to  investigate  matter  of  local  laundries  alleged  to  be 
aiding  Troy  firms  engaged  in  lockout ;  voted  assistance  to  Troy  starchers. 

Hardwood  Finishers  No.  1h9  adopted  new  by-laws  regulating  duties  of 

shop  stewards. Eleven  union  bands  chosen  by  city  council  committee  for 

Fourth  of  July  music ;  reported  that  20  bands  will  be  employed ;  decision 
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reached  after  conference  with  Music  Commission. Photo-Engravers  No. 

3  reported  as  the  only  anion  of  this  craft  in  Massachusetts,  as  trade  is  only 
carried  on  in  large  printing  centres ;  a  few  members  of  the  Boston  union  are 
employed  in  Worcester ;  over  60  per  cent  of  the  photo-engravers  employed 

here  are  members  of  union. Marble  Workers  No.  56  and  Slate  and 

Soapstone  Workers  No.  1  agreed  that  funds  of  Marble  Workers  No.  56, 
before  the  two  became  separate  organizations,  be  divided  pro  rata  between 

the  two  unions. Members  of  Hebrew  Waiters  Union,  recently  organized, 

joined  Waiters  No.  80. 

July,   Locomotive  Engineers  No.  61  reported  to  be  the  largest  of  about  700 

divisions  in  North  America. Transatlantic  Steamship  Clerks  Assembly 

No.  1648  voted  to  investigate  statement  that  unfair  distinctions  are  drawn 
in  kind  of  employment  given  to  union  and  non-union  men  on  the  White 

Star,  Warren,  and  Copenhagen  Steamship  wharves. Barbers  No.  182 

presented  agreement  to  employers  calling  for  minimum  weekly  wage  of 
$12;  voted  to  strike  all  shops  reftising  to  sign  agreement;  international 
indorsed  scale  and  voted  to  sanction  strike ;  in  August,  signed  by  327  shops. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  No.  9  adopted  new  constitution  and 

by-laws. Freight  Handlers  No.  70  donated  flO  to  Troy  starchers. 

Sand  and  Tip  Cart  Drivers  No.  191  voted  an  additional  flOO  to  assist  team- 
sters of  Chicago. First  meeting  of  Hay  and  Grain  Teamsters  No.  808 

was  held ;  financial  aid  to  Troy  starchers  voted. Elevator  Constructors 

No.  4  voted  to  ask  for  renewal  of  present  agreement  providing  minimum 
wage  of  $3.50  for  journeymen,  and  $2.50  for  helpers;  request  granted, 

to  be  in  effect  until  July  1, 1906. Former  members  of  Musical  Union 

No.  8,  who  did  not,  on  the  disbanding  of  the  union,  join  Musicians  No.  9, 

asked  for  their  original  charter  and  proposed  to  continue  organization. 

Team  Drivers  No.  171  decided  upon  vigorous  organizing  movement;  an- 
nounced that  two  large  ice  companies  had  become  union  concerns. Engi- 
neers, Firemen,  and  Assistants  Assembly  No.  1628  adopted  agreement. 

Longshoremen :  Noddle  Island  Assembly  No.  5789  indorsed  action  of  Mayor 
concerning  East  Boston  branch  hospital ;  sent  resolution  to  Board  of  Alder- 
men asking  for  speedy  action  to  that  end. Carpenters  District  Council  left 

question  of  parade  on  Labor  Day  to  referendum  vote  of  affiliated  unions ;  as 
a  result,  the  32  unions  voted  to  parade ;  committee  appointed  to  request  Mayor 
for  definite  assignment  of  appropriation  for  parade  (in  August,  Mayor  al- 
lowed $1,200  to  be  used  from  Public  Celebrations  Fund  for  Labor  Day 
parade)  ;  voted  that  carpenters  demand  certain  work  now  done  by  elevator 
constructors,  e.g.,  moving  and  replacing  stairways,  etc. ;  voted  to  aid  union 

teamsters  in  getting  work  of  sash,  door,  and  blind  hauling. Hoisting  and 

Portable  Engineers  No.  4  adopted  wage  scale  previously  presented  to  em- 
ployers, for  pile-driving  engineers,  to  go  into  effect  Aug.  15 ;  certain  changes 
have  been  made  by  employers.  — -  Steam  Engineers  No.  16  presented  re- 
quest to  Superintendent  of  Streets  for  union  wages  for  men  employed  on 
steam  rollers  and  stone  crushers ;  donated  $10  to  Chicago  teamsters ;  re- 
ported organization  of  engine-room  employees  of  local  mercantile  concerns ; 

agreement  of  1905  generally  accepted. In  reply  to  working  rules  issued 

by  Bricklayers  Nos.  3  and  27,  in  June,  Master  BuHders^  Association  held  that 
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men  engaged  to  do  and  perform  labor  cannot  determine  when  and  how 
work  shall  be  done ;  that  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  on  the 
assumption  that  the  person  responsible  can  accommodate  himself  to  any 
grade  of  efSciencj  at  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  is  inconsistent^  and  that  an 
ordinary  workman  must  go  indefinitely  without  work  because  no  one  will 
employ  him  at  an  arbitrary  minimum  rate  of  wages ;  that  had  employers 
and  workmen  combined  in  the  establishment  of  an  organization  to  whicb 
none  would  be  admitted,  save  those  who  had  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of 
skill,  it  would  even  then  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  inherent,  constitutional 
rights  of  the  individual  to  take,  or  give  assent  to  any  action  tending  to  give 
preference  to  members  of  such  an  organization  as  against  those  of  equal 
skill  outside  the  body,  but  when  admission  is  granted  without  requirements 
as  to  skill  the  danger  is  increased ;  regarding  rule  that  business  agent  be 
allowed  to  visit  work  without  obstruction,  it  was  held  that  business  men 
are  always  entitled  to  exclude  from  their  premises  all  persons  other  than 
those  with  whom  they  have  business.     (For  full  text  of  working  rules  of 
unions  and  opinion  of  Master  Builders^  Association  see  Massachusetts  Labor 

Bulletin  No.  37,  September,  1906,  pp.  209  and  216.) Bartenders  No.  77 

discussed  new  international  constitution  providing  for  death  benefit  of  three 
grades  of  $50, 175,  and  $100,  and  strike  and  sick  benefits ;  began  movement 

against  members  not  in  good  standing  who  wear  union  button. Coal 

Handlers  No.  623  voted  to  parade  Labor  Day  for  first  time ;  reported  agree- 
ment generally  signed. Sand  and  Tip  Cart  Drivers  No.  191  admitted  23 

new  members. Bakers  No.  4  report  present  membership  larger  than 

before  strike  of  1904 ;  individual  investigation  to  be  made  in  cases  of  mem- 
bers who  deserted  during  strike  and  who  are  now  asking  reinstatement 

Custom  Tailors  No.  223  indorsed  strike  at  Elm  St.  workshops ;  as  special 
inducement  to  further  organization  of  the  craft,  reduced  initiation  fee  from 
f  3  to  50  cents  Cooks  No.  328  elected  committee  to  forward  work  of  bet- 
terment of  labor  conditions  among  cooks,  work  to  be  done  in  connection  with 

Church  Association. Gold  Beaters  No.  3  voted  |10  to  Chicago  teamsters 

and  (10  to  Everett  broom  makers ;  instructed  delegates  to  international  con- 
vention at  New  York  to  favor  existing  wage  scale. Shop  and  Mill  Hands 

No.  1410  adopted  new  by-laws  providing  for  fund  to  aid  members  out  of  work 

or  disabled. Musicians  Protective  Assembly  No.  1629  made  alteration  in 

its  price  list  for  diflerent  classes  of  work ;  decided  upon  a  minimum  wage  of 

(5  for  Labor  Day  parade  work;  admitted  16  new  members. Roofers 

Protective  No.  17  adopted  resolutions  opposing  modification  of  Chinese  ex- 
clusion act. Laborers  and  Excavators  No.  11679  denounced  employment 

of  non-citizens  at  wages  below  standard  rate  in  city  work ;  admitted  26  mem- 
bers who  showed  naturalization  papere ;  agreement  reported  with  Charles- 
town  brewing  concern  that  only  members  of  unions  afSliated  with  C.  L.  U. 

or  B.  T.  C.  should  be  engaged  on  work  on  new  addition. Marble  Workers 

No.  56  opposed  proposition  to  increase  international  per  capita  tax  from  13 
to  25  cents. Several  Hebrew  labor  organizations  formed  Central  Feder- 
ated Trades  Council,  with  idea  of  fortifying  position  of  Hebrew  workers ; 
formed  on  industrial  lines  and  working  as  far  as  possible  in  secret ;  trade 
unions  generally  (with  some  Hebrew  unions)  and  C.  L.  U.  opposed  idea  of 
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council  formed  on  race  lines  as  contrary  to  spirit  and  objects  of  A.  F. 
of  L. ;  in  September,  alliance  disbanded. Employees  of  American  Pneu- 
matic Service  Co.  organized  Pneumatic  Mail  Tube  Operators  No.  1  with 

charter  roll  of  22  members;  began  organizing  campaign. People^s 

Legal  Security  Co!  made  offers  to  Bricklayers  No.  3  to  care  for  legal 
rights  of  members  in  case  of  injury  while  at  work  for  payment  of  $1  each, 
yearly  dues. Laundry  Workers  No.  66  reported  large  laundry  organ- 
ized.  Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  No.  397  reorganized  ^ith  idea  of 

strengthening  union ;  name  of  union  will  remain  the  same ;  120  names  on 

new  charter  roll. Teamsters  Joint  Council  voted  to  devote  an  hour  of 

each  meeting  to  educational  purposes. Reported  that  building  laborers 

unions  had  decided  in  favor  of  uniting  in  one  union. Twenty  former 

members  of  Freight  Handlers  Assembly  No.  628  joined  Interior  Freight 

Handlers  No.  70  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.). Garment  Workers  District 

Council  No.  9  indorsed  action  of  striking  tailors ;  appointed  committee  to 

bring  matter  before  C.  L.  U. Carpenters  No.  954  (Hebrew)  gave  $10 

assistance  to  fund  for  outings  established  by  home  for  destitute  Hebrew  chil- 
dren ;  indorsed  strike  of  Hebrew  bakers ;  voted  to  purchase  only  union- 
labeled  l)read. Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers  No.  26  indorsed  custom  tailors^ 

strike  and  voted  financial  aid ;  voted  support  to  Hebrew  bakers  by  buying 

only  union-labeled  bread. Granite  Cutters:  Boston  Branch  donated 

shop   assessments  to    Chicago   teamsters. Wood,  Wire,   and  Metal 

Lathers  No.  72  presented  request  for  daily  wage  of  $4  for  both  metal  and 
wood  lathing,  an  increase  of  60  cents  for  metal  or  wire  work,  and  40  cents 
for  woodwork ;  also  requested  $2 .  25  per  1,000  instead  of  present  rate  of  $2 ; 

voted  to  strike  if  demands  were  not  acceded  to ;  granted. Bartenders 

No.  77  suspended  member  for  failure  to  pay  dues ;  said  member  was  fined 
$10  in  Municipal  Court  for  wearing  union  button  under  these  conditions. 
- —  Engineers,  Firemen,  and  Assistants  Assembly  No.  1628  reported  agree- 
ment requiring  shorter  workday  generally  signed  by  employers. Gro- 
cery and  Provision  Clerks  No.  539  requested  certain  South  Boston  firms  to 
close  at  6 .  30  on  Friday  evenings  in  accordance  with  action  of  other  stores. 

Machinists :  Boston  Lodge  No.  264  took  steps  toward  organization  of 

professional  chauffeurs ;  only  skilled  workmen  and  members,  or  men  will- 
ing to  become  members,  of  International  Association  of  Machinists  are  eli- 
gible.   Musicians  Protective  Association  No.  9  sent  notices  to  every  band 

master  in  city  that  rules  applying  to  the  participation  in  any  function  by 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians  wherein  non-union  mu- 
sicians take  part  should  be  strictly  enforced  in  all  cases. Iron  and  Brass 

Molders  No.  106  decided  to  parade  on  Labor  Day  mth  striking  union  in 
Worcester ;  admitted  37  members. Cigar  Makers  No.  97  reported  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  controversy  with  local  concern ;  voted  in  favor  of 
levying  tax  of  20  cents  on  members  throughout  the  country  for  pension  of 
|8,000  for  international  vice-president  injured  in  service  of  organization ; 
voted  in  favor  of  per  capita  assessment  of  five  cents  for  labor  agitation  in 

Texas-farming  regions. Organization  of  Hod  Carriers  and  Building 

Laborers  No.  209  completed ;  International  is  affiliated  with  A.  F.  of  L.  ;• 
new  union  will  work  in  conjunction  with  Laborers  and  Excavators  No.  11679. 
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Book  and  Job  Branch  of  Typographical  No.  13  reported  as  expecting' 

complete  organization  by  Jan.  1. Market  and  Commission  House  Team- 
sters No.  631  and  Lumber  Teamsters  and  Handlers  No.  112  reaffirmed  de^ 
cision  opposing  laying  of  disputed  tracks  in  East  Boston,  and  condemned 
action  of  Board  of  Aldermen  for  granting  permission  for  same. Long- 
shoremen's Provident  Union  reported  payment  of  (837  in  sick  benefits  since 

Jan.  1 ;  appropriated  an  additional  $100  for  like  purpose. Waiters  No. 

80  decided  to  demand  after  Sept.  1,  a  10-hour  instead  of  present  12-hour 
day,  and  a  minimum  weekly  wage  of  f  12,  an  increase  of  $2 ;  voted  in 

favor  of  proposed  international  sick  and  death  benefit  system. Steapi- 

fitters  No.  22  protested  to  national  organization  concerning  employment 
oi  machinists  in  Navy  Yard  to  do  steamfitters'  work,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  latter ;  alleged  that  navy  officials  acknowledged  that  machin- 
ists particularly  skilled  in  pipe  fitting  are  employed,  and  at  lower  rates, 

than  regular   steamfitters. Carpenters   No.    83   voted    to    patronize 

only  those  grocers  and  dealers  who  close  Wednesday  afternoons  and 

Saturdays  at  10  o'clock. Marble  Cutters  No.  50  voted  a  fine  of  f  100  on 

any  member  working  on  a  local  building  where  non-union  men  are  em- 
ployed.   Floorlayers  No.  1096  voted  to  request  an  increase  in  daily  wage 

of  from  (3  to  f  3.25  on  Oct.  1. Roofers  Protective  No.  17  passed  resolu- 
tions expressing  opposition  to  organization  of  a  Structural  Building  Trades 
Alliance,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  a  dual  organization  to  B.  T.  C,  thus  caus- 
ing confusion  to  contractors  and  builders. Laundry  Wagon  Drivers 

No.  650  declared  one  large  establishment  unfair ;  returned  one  to  fair  list 
and  reinstated  15  men  employed  there. Electrical  Workers  No.  103  ac- 
complished the  long  desired  unionizing  of  a  local  shop. Painters,  Deco- 
rators, and  Paperhangers  Assembly  No.  1849  indorsed  strike  of  Hebrew 

Bakers  and  voted  assistance. Building  Trades  Council  reported  that  all 

protests  regarding  employment  of  non-cilizens  at  longer  hours  and  lower 

wages  than  the  union  standard  had  been  unavailing. Longshoremen  and 

Transportation  Assemblies,  affiliated  with  District  Assembly  30  (Original), 
K.  of  L.,  decided  not  to  parade  on  Labor  Day,  although  some  had  previously 

expressed  opinion  in  favor  of  same. Iron  and  Brass  Chippers  No.  23 

voted  to  request  a  nine-hour  day  with  increase  of  fl  a  week ;  reported  that 
trade  is  completely  organized ;  in  August,  reported  that  nine-hour  day  with- 
out loss  of  pay  was  generally  granted. Newsboys  Protective  No.  9077 

voted  to  establish  a  scholarship  fund  of  about  $5,000  to  enable  at  least  one 
of  its  members  to  secure  a  college  education ;  fund  will  be  administered  by 
committee  of  honorary  members ;  voted  $100  as  a  nucleus ;  subscriptions 
will  be  solicited ;  in  August,  membership  list  of  400 ;  in  September,  scholar- 
ship fund  amounted  to  $2,250. Brewery  Workmen  Nos.  14  and  29  were 

involved  in  slight  labor  dispute  at  the  Star  Brewery ;  men  were  discharged, 
and  unions  asked  for  reinstatement  which  was  agreed  to  by  company. 

August.  It  was  reported  that  the  following  unions  had  disbanded  within 
six  months:  Coat  Makers  (Women),  Coopers  No.  195,  Italian  Laborers, 
Machinists  No.  658,  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards,  Wrapper  Makers  No.  37, 

.Cloak  Makers,  Upholsterers  No.  109,  and  Waist  Makers  No.  42. Recent 

amalgamation  of  Piano  and  Organ  Workers  No.  21  with  No.  19,  and  of 
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Stonemasons  No.  83  with  No.  9  was  reported. Carpenters  No.  954 

(Hebrew),  representing  the  entire  organization  of  Hebrew  carpenters  of 
the  city,  received  application  for  membership  from  4D  Chelsea  carpenters 
who  decided  not  to  form  a  separate  local  of  Hebrew  carpenters ;  reported 
that  request  for  eight-hour  day  and  union  conditions  had  been  granted  by 

employers. Cap  Makers  No.  7  indorsed  bakers^  strike ;  appropriated 

$25  for  strikers,  and  voted  to  impose  a  fine  on  each  member  who  purchases 
any  but  union  bread  and  pastry ;  members  were  warned  to  buy  only  union- 
labeled  hats  and  caps  for  Labor  Day  parade,  and  it  was  voted  to  communi- 
cate with  all  unions  in  the  State  on  this  matter;  reported  that  strike  at 
Arch  St.  factory  for  acceptance  of  closed-shop  agreement  was  still  on  and 
would  continue  until  demand  was  granted,  this  being  the  only  firm  to 
refuse ;  later,  reported  that  agreement  had  been  renewed  by  every  manu- 
facturer for  one  year. Coastwise  Liongshoremen^s  Assembly  No.  1062  re- 
ported that  $250  had  been  paid  in  sick  benefits  during  the  past  six  months. 

Cigar  Makers  No.  97  began  action  to  check  sale  of  non-union  cigars  in 

saloons  of  Chelsea  by  appointing  committee  for  that  purpose ;  if  unsuc- 
cessful, committee  to  advise  the  500  Chelsea  members  of  union  to  advance 

no-license  movement  in  fall. Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers  No.  26  voted 

moral  support  to  bakers^  strike;  voted  to  reorganize  ladies^  branch  of 
trade;  strike  in  Kingston  St.  establishment  was  reported  as  progress- 
ing satisfactorily ;  strike  donation  of  f  75  received  from  Ladies^  Garment 

Workers  Union  of  New  York. Carpenters  No.  1096  (Floorlayers)  voted 

to  have  business  agent  and  begin  vigorous  organizing  campaign. He- 
brew Woodworkers  No.  280  was  organized  with  charter  list  of  45  members 
in  consequence  of  efforts  of  other  Hebrew  unions ;  weekly  dues  of  25  cents 

were  decided  upon. Insulator  and  Asbestos  Workers  No.  6  reported 

that  controversy  with  Schoolhouse  Commission  over  employment  of  non- 
union men  had  been  settled  satisfactorily. Stablemen  No.  10663  an- 
nounced that  another  employer  had  agreed  to  sign  wage  scale ;  declared 

a  Roxbury  firm  unfair. Newspaper  AVagon  Drivers  and  Helpers  No. 

259  appointed  committee  for  establishment  of  renewal  of  present  scale  of 

wages  and  working  agreement. Carpenters  District  Council  declared 

that  Maiden  firm  was  not  maintaining  full  union  conditions  in  work  on 
local  store,  and  threatened  withdrawal  of  all  men ;  later,  satisfactory  settle- 
ment was  made. Electrical  Workers  No.  104  (Linemen)  received  60 

applications  for  membership. Laundry  Workers  No.  66  admitted  45  em- 
ployees from  two  large  local  laundries  which  are  to  apply  for  label. 

Musicians  Protective  Association  No.  9  afiiliated  with  State  Branch. 

Steam  Engineers  No.  16  reported  two  mercantile  establishments  as  unionized, 

having  accepted  union  schedule  of  hours  and  wages. Coal  Handlers 

No.  628  reported  that  employers  were  still  considering  wage  scale,  but 

promised  speedy  decision. Hay  and  Grain  Teamsters  No.  808  voted 

to  ask  employers  for  renewal  of  existing  agreement ;  voted  to  fine  mem- 
bers who  did  not  take  part  in  labor  parade. Transatlantic  Steamship 

Wharf  Clerks  Assembly  No.  1648,  K.  of  L.,  reported  friendly  relations 

with  all  large  steamship  companies. Coremakers  No.  428  reported 

that  all  but  two  shops  had  granted  demand  of  $2.75  a  day  of  nine 
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hours. Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  17  voted  to  ask,  at  international  con- 
vention, for  a  special  organizer  for  New  England ;  declared  in  favor  of  dis- 
trict rather  than  international  organizers,  and  of  only  two  international 
officers  with  salaried  positions,  president  and  secretary-treasurer ;  decided 
that  A.  F.  of  L.  should  revoke  charter  of  Coppersmiths  National  Union  on 
ground  of  failure  to  abide  by  A.  F.  of  L.  decisions  in  jurisdiction  contro- 
versy with  Sheet  Metal  Workers ;  reported  that  strike  with  £.  B.  Badger 
&  Sons  Co.  was  still  on ;  reported  that  by  acceptance  of  union  agreement 

by  one  local  firm,  12  new  members  were  added. District  Assembly 

No.  30  (Incorporated)  voted  to  institute  an  organizing  campaign  among 

engineers,  stone  pointers,  musicians,  and  painters  assemblies. Cigar 

Makers  No.  97  were  notified  that  16  label  assessments  were  necessary,  and 
members  were  urged  to  patronize  establishments  in  all  branches  where 

only  union  labor  and  fair  conditions  prevail. Foundry  Employees  No. 

23  voted  to  take  action  against  one  firm  if  it  did  not  sign  scale  calling  for 
advance  of  $1  a  week,  it  being  reported  that  all  but  three  foundries  were 
paying  increase  desired ;  in  September,  reported  that  union  was  gradually 
growing  and  that  membership  numbered  about  100,  although  some  foun- 
dries and  establishments  in  the  city  were  still  unorganized. Stone- 
masons No.  9  received  notice  that  stonemasons  of  Dorchester  had  voted  to 
amalgamate  with  it,  which  would  make  union  one  of  the  strongest  in  in- 
ternational.  Laundry  Wagon  Drivers  No.  650  received  report  that 

another  local  company  had  been  reinstated  to  fair  list  and  that  employees 
were  in  good  standing;  later  reported  that  every  towel-supply  house  in 

vicinity  was  unionized  and  men  working  on  nine-hour   schedule. 

Grievance  committee  of  B.  T.  C.  decided  that  men  employed  in  any  capac- 
ity by  brewery  firms  must  affiliate  with  a  central  body  or  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Bakers  Union  reported  that  strike  at  Roxbury  bakery  had  ended  satis- 
factorily to  union,  employer  having  promised  to  use  label  and  hire  only 

union  men. Carpenters  No.  67  of  Roxbury  voted  to  parade  wilii 

Carpenters  No.  438  of  Brookline  on  Labor  Day. Woodworkers  Dis- 
trict Council  indorsed  action  of  Hebrew  cabinet  makers  (Woodworkers 
No.  280)  in  asking  employers  for  nine-hour  day;  appointed  committee 
to  confer  with  employers  on  matter  of  hours,  wages,  overtime  work,  and 
arbitration ;  later,  strike  ensued  in  those  establishments  not  granting  de- 
mands; voted  to  take  steps  toward  unionizing  all  box  manufactories  of 

Boston  and  vicinity;  decided  to  establish  a  sick  benefit  fund. Iron 

and  Brass  Molders  No.  109  decided  to  parade  in  Worcester  on  Labor 

Day. Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen:  Robert  P.  Neil  Division 

No.  105  was  organized  by  men  employed  at  Boston  and  Maine  Terminal 
with  jurisdiction  over  house  foremen,  checkers,  receiving,  deliveiy  and 
yard  clerks;  reported  that  practically  all  eligible  employees  are  mem- 
bers.  Stone  and  Brick  Pointers  Assembly  No.  1626  appointed  com- 
mittee to  visit  employers  and  ask  wage  increase  of  50  cents  per  diem  for 
members ;  it  was  said  that  when  last  agreement  was  renewed,  a  stipula- 
tion was  made  that  should  conditions  improve,  wages  would  be  increased ; 
several  employers  having  already  raised  wages,  the  others  were  to  receive 
this  request. Piano  and  Organ  Workers  No.  19  voted  to  decrease  rein- 
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statement  fee  to  ^6. Molding  and  Picture  Frame  Makers  No.  251  in- 
dorsed plan  of  Woodworkers  District  Council  to  have  mass  meeting  of 

woodworkers  for  discussion  of  condition  of  trade. Steamfitters  No.  22 

voted  to  join  People's  Liegal  Security  Co. United  Garment  Workers 

No.  1  indorsed  strike  of  Hebrew  bakers  and  appropriated  (50  to  same. 

Engineers  No.  16  appointed  committee  to  investigate  discharge  of  union  en- 
gineer at  plant  in  East  Cambridge. Chandelier  Workers  No.  18  decided 

that  no  gasfitting  should  be  done  by  members  while  strike  continues. 

Carpenters  No.  33  voted  to  donate  $25  to  Free  Home  for  Consumptives. 

Barbers  No.  182  reported  unionizing  of  12  more  shops. Hoisting  and 

Portable  Engineers  No.  4  indorsed  State  Executive  Board's  plan  to  form  a 
permanent  State  organization  in  every  State,  and  that  system  of  benefits  be 
adopted. Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  No.  72  left  work  where  non- 
union gasfitters  were  employed  in  strikers'  places. Artificial  Stone  and 

Asphalt  Workers  No.  20  expelled  six  members  who  returned  to  work  for  a 

local  company  against  whom  the  union  had  declared  a  strike. Artificial 

Stone  and  Asphalt  I^aborers  No.  32  voted  to  fine  members  who  did  not  parade 

on  Labor  Day  one  day^s  pay. Steam  Engineers  No.  16  had  two  engineers 

who  struck  at  South  Boston  brewing  company  return  to  work  under  direc- 
tions from  the  C.  L.  U.,  in  order  that  the  brewery  need  not  be  tied  up  and 

that  an  investigation  may  be  made. Satisfactory  settlement  made  with 

Superintendent  of  Streets  whereby  only  union  engineers  will  be  employed 

on  municipal  work. State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  sent  circular  letter  to  the 

several  unions  in  the  State,  to  the  effect  that  a  demand  was  to  be  made  by 
union  book  and  job  printers  for  an  eight-hour  day  to  go  into  effect  Jan.  1, 

and  asking  for  the  support  of  organized  labor  for  this  movement. 

Teamsters  Joint  Council  of  Boston  and  Vicinity  reported  that  between 

8,000  and  9,000  teamsters  would  be  in  line  on  Labor  Day. Marble 

Setters  Helpers  No.  54  made  temporary  reduction  in  initiation  fee  from  |25 

to  f  15,  in  order  to  increase  the  membership. Formation  of  the  structural 

building  trades  organization  was  completed  and  will  be  known  as  the 
Building  Trades  Alliance ;  two  weeks  after  formation  the  membership  was 
announced  to  be  4,000. Hebrew  Bakers  No.  45  reported  that  many  non- 
union men  engaged  in  the  general  strike  against  Hebrew  master  bakers 

had  joined  the  union. Building  Trades  Council  voted  to  affiliate  with 

the  International  Structural  Alliance ;  it  was  reported  that  certain  Hebrew 

contractors  were  employing  non-union  workmen  on  buildings. Sign 

Builders  and  Hangers  No  1271  reported  that  the  craft  was  entirely  organized 

and  that  all  firms  but  one  had  signed  agreement. Skirt  and  Cloak 

Makers  No.  26  voted  to  give  strikers  at  Kingston  St  factory  full  strike 

benefits. Barbers  No.  182  reported  that  within  a  week  12  shops  had  been 

unionized,  thereby  increasing  the  membership  by  20. Carpenters  No. 

1096  (Floorlayers)  reported  that  every  member  in  the  union  was  at  work 
and  that  a  recent  request  from  various  employers  for  25  men  had  to  be 

refused. Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  No.  72  reported  that  demands 

made  to  them  for  competent  workmen  had  to  be  reAised  as  all  members  of 

union  were  employed. Electrical  Workers  No.  103  (Insidemen)  voted 

to  give  support  to  the  general  strike  involving  members  of  Gasfitters,  Fixture 
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Fitters,  and  Hangers  No.  175 ;  strike  action  indorsed  by  C.  L.  U. Boston 

Culinary  District  Council  was  temporarily  organized  and  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draft  an  outline  of  a  constitution,  the  purpose  of  the  council  beiDg' 
to  provide  for  a  better  understanding  of  each  craft^s  relation  to  a  common 
employer,  and  to  promote  the  industrial  condition  of  the  craftsmen  of  each 

organization. Carpenters  No.  33  reported  the  demand  for  carpenters 

to  be  greater  than  the  supply. Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers 

No.  11  elected  a  wage  and  conference  committee  who  should  call  upon  the 
various  local  painting  firms  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  them  regarding^ 

the  wage  increase  and  the  working  agreement  for  1906. Piano  and 

Organ  Workers  No.  19  admitted  15  new  members  and  had  several  applica- 
tions on  hand  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  reinstatement  fee  to  $5. Order  oi 

Railway  Clerks  reported  formation  of  a  new  local. Carpenters  District 

Council  received  report  of  Judge  Wentworth  on  the  propositions  submitted 
to  him  by  the  Carpenters  District  Council  committee  and  committee  of  the 
Master  Carpenters'  Association  of  Boston,  the  principal  point  at  issue  being 
an  increase  in  wages  to  go  into  effect  Oct.  1 ;  under  the  decision  of  Judge 
Wentworth  6,000  carpenters  would  benefit  by  an  increase  of  28  cents  a  day. 
—  Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No.  4  announced  that  the  request  of 
pile  drivers  for  a  minimum  scale  of  $18  a  week  had  been  generally  adopted 

by  employers. Coat  Makers  No.  1  held  the  largest  meeting  on  record, 

the  special  interest  being  the  discussion  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  united 
garment  workers  and  the  journeymen  tailors  unions,  the  new  body  to  be 
known  as  the  Garment  Workers  and  Journeymen  Tailors  International 
Union,  same  to  comprise  four  sections  with  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States 

and  Canada;  no  definite  action  was  taken. Iron,  Furring,  and  Metal 

Lathers  Assembly  No.  1850  reported  that  all  members  were  at  work,  and 

that  request  from  employers  for  help  had  to  be  refused. Marble  Cutters 

No.  50  reported  that  an  out-of-State  firm  had  applied  to  the  union  for  help, 
stating  that  work  would  be  guaranteed  for  as  many  men  as  would  go  for  a 
period  of  nine  months,  the  wages  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $4.25  to  $4.50  a 
day ;  it  was  announced  that  as  all  members  of  the  union  were  at  work  and 
as  business  was  exceptionally  good  in  Boston  the  offer  would  be  accepted 
but  by  few ;  the  question  of  increasing  the  monthly  dues  from  40  to  75 
cents  was  not  finally  decided. Woodworkers  No.  24  appointed  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  employers  regarding  the  increase  in  wages  from  33 
cents  minimum  to  d7}4  cents  an  hour;  the  motion  to  increase  the  monthly 
dues  from  65  cents  to  f  1  was  defeated. Garment  Workers  District  Coun- 
cil No.  9  reported  that  20  per  cent  of  the  local  clothing  shops  were  unionized, 
the  conditions  in  these  shops  being  the  same  as  before  the  strike  of  1904. 

September,  Cigar  Makers  No.  97  issued,  through  its  executive  board, 
notice  that  any  member  purchasing  supplies  of  any  Hebrew  bakers  whose 
employees  were  on  strike  would  be  fined ;  also  that  any  member  convicted 

of  violating  the  eight-hour  law  would  be  liable  to  fine. Lamplighters 

Benevolent  Association  includes  employees  of  Rising  Sun  Street  Lighting 
Company,  which  has  the  contract  for  lighting  the  city  lamps;  it  was 
reported  that  each  employee  of  the  company  had  received  a  communication 
from  said  company  to  the  effect  that  organization  would  be  detrimental  to 
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the  best  interests  of  the  employee  and  that  an  organizing  movement  would 
not  result  in  any  benefit ;  the  receipt  of  this  report  caused  great  indignation 
and  it  was  condemned  as  being  an  intimidation ;  executive  committee  was 

instructed  to  interview  company. About  8,000  men  marched  in  the 

Labor  Day  parade,  the  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  union  men  in  line 
being  attributed  to  the  inclement  weather,  on  account  of  which  the  route 
was  shortened.  Governor  Douglas,  with  his  staff,  reviewed  the  parade  at 
the  State  House,  while  Mayor  Collins,  with  several  city  officials,  reviewed 

the  procession  at  City  Hall. Bakers  No.  4  reported  that  the  agreement 

which  was  submitted  to  the  master  bakers  in  the  spring,  to  become  effective 
May  1,  had  been  adopted  to  date  by  about  one-third  of  the  220  master 
bakers  in  Boston,  but  that  the  prospects  looked  promising  for  a  general 
acceptance ;  the  agreement  in  question  was  the  same  as  that  in  force  in 

1904,  except  that  labels  were  given  to  employers. Executive  Board 

of  the  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  discussed  the  boycott  question  and 
decided  to  send  letters  to  all  unions  in  the  State  asking  them  to  notify 
State  Branch  of  any  boycotts  or  firms  that  had  been  placed  on  the  unfair 
list ;  also  a  list  of  boycotts  that  had  become  non-effective,  but  not  officially 
removed     This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  boycott  question 

at  the  annual  convention  to  be  held  in  Pittsfield  in  October. Bill  Posters 

and  Billers  Xo.  17  passed  resolutions  thanking  John  Donnelly  <&  Sons  for  sign- 
ing the  new  agreement Building  Trades  Council  passed  a  resolution 

criticizing  the  city  authorities  because  of  allegation  that  a  special  exam- 
ination had  been  arranged  for  non-union  men  in  an  effort  to  break  the 
pending  strike  of  chandelier  hangers  and  gasfitters.  ^ —  Cigar  Makers  No. 
97  passed  a  resolution  protesting  against  the  change  in  tariff  on  Philippine 

Island  products. Longshoremen's  Trade  Council  voted  that  strike  would 

be  declared  on  wharf  of  White  Star  Line  unless  non-union  men  were  dis- 
charged and  union  men  put  in  their  places;  later,  matter  amicably  adjusted, 
the  company  promising  that  henceforth  union  conditions  would  prevail. 

Waiters  No.  80  reduced  reinstatement  fee  to  $5.25,  the  object  being  to 

get  as  many  former  members  into  the  organization  as  possible. Wood- 
workers No.  24  had  40  applications  from  employers  for  union  woodworkers. 

Coat  Makers  No.  1  had  reaffiliation  of  300  members,  bringing  the  total 

membership  to  about  850. Bricklayers  No.  8  and  Stone  and  Brick 

Pointers  Assembly  No.  1626  (the  latter  being  K.  of  L.),had  controversy  over 
hhe  application  of  No.  1626  for  application  to  affiliate  with  B.  T.  C. ;  the  brick- 
layers contend  that  the  work  of  stone  pointing  is  a  part  of  the  bricklaying 
and  masonry  trade  according  to  the  principles  of  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  that  A.  F. 
of  L.  had  refused  to  grant  the  stone  pointers  a  charter  prior  to  their  joining 

the  K.  of  L. Marble  Setters  and  Helpers  No.  54  elected  committee  to 

act  with  committees  of  Marble  Cutters  No.  50  and  Marble  Workers  No. 
56  in  drafting  a  wage  schedule  and  presenting  same  to  employers,  the 
contract  for  the  present  year  having  expired ;  later,  Marble  Cutters  No.  50 
voted  to  ask  employers  for  minimum  wage  of  13.50  for  outside  work  and  $3 

for  shop  work,  the  same  to  go  into  effect  on  Oct.  2. Wood,  Wire,  and 

Metal  Lathers  No.  72  had  strike  of  short  duration  involving  10  members 
who  refused  to  work  with  non-union  men ;  matter  was  settled  by  the  men 
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making  application  to  the  union. Chandelier  Workers  No.  18  decided 

to  raise  the  initiation  fee  to  $15 ;  it  was  reported  that  business  had  been 

more  successful  during  the  past  year  than  in  previous  years. Hatters  No. 

5  voted  in  favor  of  extending  the  scope  of  organization  so  as  to  include 

in  membership  employees  making  men^s  straw  hats. Metal  Polishers, 

Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  95  announced  that  the  initiation  fee  would 
be  increased  to  $15  and  the  reinstatement  fee  to  $17.50  on  and  after 

Nov.  20. Carpenters   No.  33,  upon  announcement  of  increase  of  28 

cents  a  day  in  wages  of  members,  increased  wages  of  business  agent. 

Shop  and  Mill  Hands  No.  1410  appointed  committee  to  call  upon 

employers  of  carpenters  and  contractors  outside  of  the  Master  Carpenters^ 
Association,  for  acceptance  of  agreement  providing  for  the  wage  increase 
and  the  eight-hour  day. Bricklayers  No.  3  voted  to  establish  the  Sat- 
urday half-holiday  for  the  entire  year  and  arranged  the  working  rules  of 

the  union  to  that  effect. The  decision  of  the  International  Referendum 

was  unanimous  on  the  establishment  of  a  death  benefit  fund. Bricklayers 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Association  announced  that  exi>enditures  during 
the  past  quarter  approximated  $4,820;  of  this,  $1,174  was  paid  to  the 
International  as  a  per  capita  tax,  $400  was  paid  in  death  benefits,  $432  for 
accident  benefits,  and  $931  for  sick  benefits ;  appropriations  of  $25  each 
have  been  made  to  the  Emergency  Hospital,  the  Free  Home  for  Consump- 
tives, striking  teamsters  at  Chicago,  and  locked-out  starchers  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  17  announced  plan  to  include  in  its  member- 
ship all  men  engaged  on  metal  ceiling  work. Plasterers  Protective  No. 

10  announced  that  agreement  providing  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $4.50,  and 
other  conditions  which  existed  prior  to  this  time,  had  generally  been  accepted 

by  employers. Carpenters  District  Council  voted  that  any  member  not 

receiving  the  increase  in  wages  as  provided  for  with  Master  Carpenters^  As- 
sociation should  strike ;  later  it  was  reported  that  practically  no  opposition 

had  been  encountered  from  employers. Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  No. 

397  received  favorable  report  from  committees  appointed  to  secure  members 
from  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Wobum,  Winchester,  and  adjacent  places,  with 

the  idea  of  forming  locals. Cigar  Makers  No.  97  voted  to  propose  a  new 

amendment  to  the  international  constitution  that  members  of  their  craft 
coming  from  foreign  countries  must  hold  a  three-years^  card  of  member- 
ship, or  show  in  some  manner  that  they  have  been  employed  three  years 

at  the  trade. Typographical  No.  13  reported  that  an  apprentice  boys* 

"society  and  a  women's  auxiliary  had  been  organized. Pres.  Samuel 

Gompers,  of  A  F.  of  L.,  made  written  appeal  to  all  local  unions  for  dona- 
tions to  locked-out  starchers  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  there  being  800  girls  involved. 

Steamfitters  No.  22  voted  that  the  work  of  piping  elevators,  which 

was  claimed  in  part  by  elevator  constructors,  belonged  exclusively  to 
steamfitters ;  flourishing  business  and  soarcit}'  of  help  in  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity were  reported. Roofers  Protective  No.  17  agitated  the  union  label 

and  considered  the  question  of  wages,  an  increase  to  be  asked  for  in  October. 
Cap  Makers  No.  7  unionized  four  shops,  thereby  increasing  the  mem- 
bership by  40. Reorganization  of  Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers  No.  26  was 

formulated,  the  two  unions  to  be  known  as  Skirt  Makers  No.  26  and  Cloak 
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Makers  No.  28. Barbers  No.  182  voted  favorably  on  the  question  of 

licensing  barbers  and  agitated  tliat  a  law  be  enacted  daring  the  coming 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  that  effect ;  reported  that  nine  shops  were 
unionized  during  month. Dry  Goods  Clerks  No.  796  adopted  new  con- 
stitution providing  for  a  sick  and  death  benefit ;  under  this  ruling  there  is 
an  allowance  for  sickness  of  $5  for  12  consecutive  weeks ;  the  death  benefit 

ranges  from  $25  to  $200. Musicians  Protective  No.  9  reported  that 

Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  American  Federation  of  Musicians  would 

be  held  in  Boston  in  May,  1906. Boiler  Makers :  Boston  Lodge  No.  431 

reported  that  all  their  members  were  working  and  scarcity  of  help  prevailed. 

Central  Labob  Union.  In  October,  C.  L.  U.  petitioned  Boston  Transit 
Commission  to  give  preference  to  citizens  of  Massachusetts  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  on  the  Washington  St.  subway;  that  the  mechanics  and 
laborers  employed  shall  be  required  to  work  but  eight  hours  a  day ;  that 
the  wages  of  mechanics  be  not  less  than  those  required  by  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  several  crafts,  and  that  not  less  than  25  cents  an  hour  be  paid 
for  labor;  Transit  Commission  decided  that  it  could  lawfully  ftilfil  the 
requirements  desired  only  in  part,  as  its  powers  were  derived  directly  from 

the  Legislature.  -^ —  Reported  that  154  unions  had  affiliated. Indorsed 

plan  of  having  all  the  building  trades  form  a  building  trades  section  of 
the  C.  L.  U.,  and  movement  for  cheaper  gas. 

November,  Passed  resolutions  adversely  criticizing  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  University,  for  opinions  stated  to  have  been  expressed  at  a  certain 
meeting  and  declaring  that  he  is  unable  to  understand  the  worker  or  his 
conditions. 

December,  Adopted  resolutions  asking  co-operation  of  State  Branch, 
A.  F.  of  L.,  in  securing  legislation  to  the  effect  that  Transit  Commission  be 
required  to  insert  in  contracts  the  provisions  which  were  recently  denied 

the  C.L.  U. Through  the  efforts  of  a  special  committee,  32  storekeepers 

signed  agreement  to  sell  only  union-labeled  bread. Reported  that  $215 

bad  been  appropriated  by  affiliated  unions  to  aid  striking  bakers. 

January,  Adopted  resolutions  indorsing  strike  of  textile  workers  in 
Fall  River  and  urging  affiliated  unions  to  levy  a  weekly  assessment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  strikers ;  in  answer  to  this  appeal  practically  every  trade 
union  in  Boston  levied  a  weekly  per  capita  tax,  generally  of  five  cents, 
to  continue  as  long  as  strike  lasted ;  also  adopted  resolutions  reaffirming 

the  union  indorsement  of  direct   legi.slation  by  the  people. Made 

following  refutation  of  charge  brought  against  trade  unionism :  ^*  While  we 
admit  that  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  trade-union  movement  is  to 
advance  the  union  shop  and  union  label  as  important  and  necessary  under 
present  economic  conditions,  we  desire  to  deny  emphatically  that  official 
sanction  is  in  any  manner  given  to  restriction  of  output  by  the  American 

trade-union  movement. ^^ Adopted  resolutions  urging  Governor  to  have 

conditions  in  State  penal  institutions  and  asylums  for  the  insane  investigated 
and  remedied ;  received  petition  of  Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  122  for  assistance 
in  inducing  certain  hotels  to  use  union-bottled  liquors. 

February,  Adopted  resolutions  opposing  bill  in  Legislature  providing  for 
a  reorganization  of  the  School  Committee  so  that  it  will  consist  of  five  mem- 
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bers  in  place  of  present  committee,  and  condemning,  also,  the  bill  to  amend 
58-hour  law  for  women  and  children  so  as  not  to  inclade  in  its  provisions 

the  month  of  December  each  year. Appointed  committee  to  gather  facts 

regarding  alleged  violations  of  58-hour  law  for  women  in  restaurants. 

March.  Adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  paid  commission  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  trade  and  industrial  schools,  with  a  fair  representation  of  the 
industrial  element  on  the  commission. 

April.  Directed  label  committee  to  investigate  charge  made  by  Black- 
smiths No.  209  that  only  two  out  of  39  blacksmiths  employed  by  the  city 
were  union  men. Voted  to  petition  each  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  work  for  passage  of  following  bills :  To  establish  eight-hour  day 
for  public  employees;  to  authorize  direct  vote  of  the  people  on  questions 
of  public  policy ;  to  amend  law  on  liens  on  buildings  and  lands ;  relative  to 
conditional  sales  of  personal  property ;  for  certain  exemptions  in  taxation 

for  local  purposes. Elected  delegate  to  convention  of  central  bodies 

throughout  the  State,  proposed  by  Brockton  C.  L.  U.,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  organized  labor  could  strengthen  its  influence  over 
the  Legislature  and  obtain  passage  of  bills  having  union  sanction ;  action 

resulted  from  the  defeat  of  numerous  bills  indorsed  by  trade  unions. 

Adopted  resolutions  demanding  referendum  on  bill  to  reduce  number  of 
members  of  Boston  School  Committee,  and  indorsed  request  of  B.  T.  C.  that 

a  union  mechanic  be  appointed  to  Schoolhouse  Commission. Ordered 

investigation  of  complaint  that  contractor  on  United  States  work  at  Fort 
Andrews  was  employing  50  aliens  in  violation  of  law. Adopted  resolu- 
tion urging  that  bill  for  consolidation  of  steam  and  electric  railroads  be 
held  over  for  next  General  Court  to  allow  public  to  gain  better  understand- 
ing of  its  intent. 

May.  Criticized  action  of  Governor  in  signing  bill  for  reduction  of 
Boston  School  Committee  from  24  to  five  members  without  the  referendum 
clause  demanded  by  trade  unions. 

June.  Indorsed  action  of  State  conference  of  representatives  of  Central 
Labor  Unions  that  the  central  bodies  refrain  from  countenancing  politics  or 
political  action  in  labor  unions,  and  that  action  regarding  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  wage  workers  be  handled  by  the  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. ; 
appropriated  $25  for  benefit  of  striking  Chicago  teamsters,  an  unusual 
action  as  revenue  of  C.  L.  U.  is  apportioned  so  as  to  just  pay  necessary  ex- 
penses; appointed  committee  to  visit  every  labor  organization  in  Boston 
and  vicinity  to  explain  necessity  for  action  in  aid  of  striking  Chicago 
teamsters ;  favored  establishment  of  a  building  trades  section  of  C.  L.  U. 

Resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  C.  L.  U.  in  behalf  of  local  musicians 

to  the  effect  that  better  wages  paid  by  the  government  to  its  enlisted  musi- 
cians would  check  their  competition  with  civilian  musicians. United 

action  with  Cambridge  C.  L.  U.  is  reported  as  pending  in  the  case  of  the 
two  Cambridge  laundries  aiding  the  Troy  firms  involved  in  the  lockout. 

Received  $87  from  local  unions  for  Troy  starchers  and  $75  for  Chicago 

teamsters. 

July.  Central  Labor  Union  committee  sent  circular  letter  to  its  156 
affiliated  unions  urging  all  to  participate  in  Labor  Day  parade,  thereby  im- 
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pressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  the  strength  of  trade-unionism ;  upon 

unorganized,  the  need  of  unions ;  and  to  advance  cause  of  union  label. 

Adopted  resolution  opposing  new  llebrew  trades  federation  by  reason  of  its 
drawing  of  racial  lines ;  later,  federation  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  doc- 
trines of  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  locals  were  requested  to  withdraw  from  federation 

or  sever  their  connection  with  the  C.  L.  U. Passed  resolution  requesting 

speedy  opening  of  Cabot  St.  bathhouse  and  appointed  committee  to  attend  to 
matter. Address  given  befoi*e  C.  L.  U.  on  employers'  liability  and  work- 
men's compensation,  speaker  suggesting  that  greater  justice  would  be 
wrought  if  question  of  "  assumption  of  risk ''  should  be  given  to  jury  rather 
than  judge  to  decide.  Address  was  also  given  on  discrimination  against 
religion  in  employment. 

August.     Indorsed  action  of  Newsboys  Protective  in  its  endeavor  to 

establish  a  scholarship  fund. Appointed  committee  to  wait  upon  Fire 

Commissioner  and  ask  that  no  discriminatioh  be  shown  against  members 
of  fire  alarm  service  in  matter  of  wages  and  hours. Tnvited  all  mem- 
bers of  unions  not  parading  in  bodies  to  march  in  C.  L.  U.  delegation,  and 
decided  that  no  union  not  participating  in  parade  be  allowed  to  advertise  its 
label  or  come  within  500  feet  of  rear  of  parade ;  that  all  horses  must  wear 
shoes  bearing  stamp  of  Horseshoers  No.  5,  and  that  all  vehicles  bear  label 
of  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  No.  9. 

September.  Several  members  of  union  reported  they  had  been  offered 
bribes  if  they  would  work  in  interest  of  corporation  desiring  railroad  track 
location  in  East  Boston ;  matter  was  brought  before  Municipal  Court. 

Industrial  Changes.    In  October,  Brown,  Durrell,  A  Co.,  dry  goods, 

purchased  land  in  Somerville  for  factory. Broadway  Coat  Co.,  leader 

coats,  out  of  business. Ackerman  &  Brummel,  cut  soles,  removed  to 

larger  quarters  and  installed  new  machinery ;  in  December,  shut  down  for 

a  few  weeks  on  account  of  fire. The  Phoenix  Leather  Goods  Co.,  leather 

novelties,  began  operations. Curtis  &  Moore,  confectionery,  succeeded 

by  Curtis  &  Moore  Co. New  England  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.  had  new 

three-story  frame  factory,  60  x  91,  under  construction. The  Carborun- 
dum Co.  leased  factory  and  installed  steam  heating  plant. Frank  T. 

Fuller,  shoe  stock,  leased  building  for  manufacturing. Duchesse  Salted 

Nut  Co.  succeeded  Anna  F.  Barton,  of  Brookline. F.  M.  Keith  Co., 

refrigerators,  succeeded  by  Frederick  M.  Keith  &  Co. 

November.    Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  increased  capital  from 

110,449,100  to  $11,494,100. CoflSn  Valve  Co.  awarded  contract  for  new 

plant Howard  Mfg.  Co.,  webbing,  increased  capital  from  $40,000  to 

$90,000. Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Co.,  paper,  increased  capital  from 

$1,000,000  to  $1^00,000. Grueby-Faience  Co.,  tiling,  increased  capital 

from  $16,000  to  $60,000. Thomas  G.  Plant  Co.,  shoes,  purchased  land 

near  factory ;  in  December,  completed  erection  of  six-story  brick  addition, 

52  X 175. Lombard  Governor  Co.  purchased  factory  in  Ashland ;  removed 

there  in  December. R.  H.  Long  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  of  South  Framingham, 

leased  factory  in  Roxbury ;  in  January,  moved  plant  here  and  began  manu- 
facturing women's  shoes ;  in  May,  removed  to  South  Framingham. Pope- 
Robinson  Co.,  motor  vehicles,  moved  here  from  Hyde  Park. H.  Pigeon 
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&  Sons,  hollow  yacht  spars,  erected  two-story  spar  fiictory,  26  x  85 

L.  M.  Ham  &  Co.,  iron  workers,  new  firm  under  old  name,  leased  building 

for  occupancy. Henry  M.  Mason,  cigaVs,  succeeded  by  Mason  Cigar  Co. 

A.  Ziegler  &  Sons,  textile  specialties,  reorganized  as  A.  Ziegler  &  Sons 

Co. Waterfall  Mfg.  Co.,  wooden  handles,  began  operations. Mar- 
shall-Sanders Co.,  electrical  specialties,  reorganized  as  Marshall  Electric 

Mfg.  Co. Greater  Boston  Cigar  Co.  increased  capital  from  |6,000  to 

$9,500. John  C.  Meyer  &  Co.,  spool  cotton  and  silks,  installed  dyeing 

and  bleaching  plant National  Coated  Paper  Corp.  increased  capital 

from  115,000  to  130,000. 

December.  £.  K.  Baston  &  Co.,  metallic  goods,  reorganized  as  The  E. 
K.  Baston  Co. Walworth  Mfg.  Co.,  steam  and  gas  fittings,  began  con- 
struction of  four-story  brick  factory,  100  x  100 ;  purchased  land  near  factory. 
J.  W.  Hoffman  Co.,  paints,  increased  capital  from  $20,000  to  $35,000 ;  firm 

name  changed  to  Hoffman-Richardson  Co. Worcester  Instantaneous 

Water  Heater  Co.  increased  capital  from  $250,000  to  $300,000. Wm. 

Bourne  &  Son  Piano  Co.  succeeded  by  J.  B.  Cook  Piano  Co. Acme 

Baking  Co.  increased  capital  from  $6,000  to  $20,000. Wellington-Pierce 

Co.,  lamp  shades,  increased  capital  from  $18,000  to  $50,000. Boston 

Fire  Brick  &  Clay  Retort  Mfg.  Co.  succeeded  by  Boston  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Fiske  &  Coleman,  Mgrs. ;  in  May,  succeeded  by  Fiske  A  Co.  Inc. 

United  Printing  Machinery  Co.  organized  to  take  over  business  of  Tympalyn 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Williams  Lloyd  Machinery  Co.,  of  Chicago,  part  of  the  Love- 
joy  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Fullard  Machine  Press  Co.,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
American  Carpet  Beater  Co.  began  operations. 

January,    Helbum  Leather  Co.  reorganized ;  leased  large  water-power 

plant  at  Walpole  for  occupancy. M.  E.  Nichols  &  Co.,  women^s  and 

children's  garments,  succeeded  by  The  Goodwin-Durrell  Co. Charles  H. 

Meinberg,  cigars,  out  of  business. Boston  Wool  Scouring  Co.  purchased 

factory  in  East  Boston  formerly  occupied  by  National  Tube  Works  Co. 

Hassall  &  Co.,  curtains,  removed  to  Westborough. Continental  Export 

Co.  awarded  contract  for  two-story  factory,  100  x  80,  one-story  concrete  dry 
house,  and  one-story  brick  engine  and  boiler  house,  on  Spectacle  Island. 
Magee  Furnace  Co.  discontinued  installation  of  frimaces  and  will  con- 
fine its  attention  to  manufacturing. Royal  Mfg.  Co.  succeeded  by  Royal 

Curtain  Mfg.  Co. Firms  of  Cleveland  Co.  and  Ralph  P.  Cheever,  neck- 
wear, succeeded  by  Cleveland-Cheever  Co. Herbert  Cook  &  Co.,  paper 

boxes,  dissolved ;  succeeded  by  Myrton  O.  Hill  &  Co. J.  L.  &  H.  K. 

Potter,  wagons,  awarded  contract  for  three-story  brick  factory,  containing 
3,000  square  feet  floor  space. James  W.  Colgan,  harness  hardware,  suc- 
ceeded by  The  J.  W.  Colgan  Co. A.  B.  Bobbins,  ornamental  iron  goods, 

succeeded  by  A.  B.  Bobbins  Iron  Co. 

February.    William  Farrell  (Estate  of  ),  elevators,  succeeded  by  William 

Farrell  &  Co. F.  H.  Gilson  Co.,  music  bookbinders,  increased  capital 

from  $61,110  to  $77,000. United  States  Fastener  Co.  began  erection  of 

three-story  brick  factory,  40  x  50. Wilson  &  Smith,  nuts  and  washers, 

awarded  contract  for  two-story  brick  factory,  50  x  35. Rueter  &  Co., 

brewers,  erected  three  and  four  story  brick  addition. Boston  Ejoitting 
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Mills,  sweaters  and  hosiery,  removed  to  larger  quarters. Organization 

of  a  co-operative  box-factory  begun  by  Boxmakers  and  Sawyers  No.  201 ; 
in  April,  began  operations. Bay  State  Packing  &  Provision  Co.  suc- 
ceeded by  Bay  State  Packing  Co. E.  Doyle  &  Co.,  patent  medicines, 

succeeded  by  Elmore  Chemical  Co. Union  Welting  Co.,  leather  welt- 
ing, increased  capital  from  f  5,000  to  f  25,000. Poole  &  Price,  machinists, 

began  operations. William  T.  Bonner  Co.,  water  gages  and  valves, 

succeeded  by  The  William  T.  Bonner  Co. Elmer  Chickering,  photo- 
graphs, succeeded  by  Elmer  Chickering  Co. 

March.    Brash  &  Meyerson,  furs,  dissolved  partnership. H.  N.  Fish 

Chocolate  Co.  succeeded  by  R.  L.  Perry  Co. H.  I.  Bigelow,  renovated 

butter,  succeeded  by  Bigelow  Butter  Co. Boston  Bookbindery  and  Sta- 
tionery Co.  increased  capital  from  $6,000  to  f  10,000. Bigelow  &  Mar- 
shall Butter  Co.  succeeded  by  Eastern  Butter  Co. Walter  Baker  &  Co., 

Ltd.,  chocolate,  awarded  contract  for  new  brick  power  plant :  Engine  house, 
64  X  83 ;  boiler  room,  45  feet  high,  98  x  59 ;  will  install  four  engines,  two 

generators,  and  seven  boilers. Napier  Motor  Co.  of  America  increased 

capital  from  f  50,000  to  f  100,000 Tishler  &  Tobias,  hats,  succeeded  by 

Tobias  &  Rosnosky. Taflfey,  Blake,  &  Wright,  leather,  succeeded  by 

Blake,  Wright,  &  Co. Fred  Thompson  &  Co.,  blackings,  removed  to 

Rockland. 

April.    Minard  Liniment  Mfg.  Co.  removed  to  South  Framingham. 

Bradslreet,  Tilton,  &  Co,,  scarfs,  succeeded  by  Tilton,  Fuller,  &  Milton, 

Incorporated. Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  paper  goods,  increased  capital  from 

f  1,000,000  to  f 2,000,000. George  G.  Fox  Co.,  bakery,  purchased  9,800 

feet  of  land  adjacent  to  factory ;  in  May,  awarded  contract  for  three  story 
and  basement  brick  addition,  100  x  60. John  A.  Lowell  &  Co.  incor- 
porated as  John  A.  Lowell  Bank  Note  Co. William  Zoerb,  eyeglass 

and  spectacle  cases,  purchased  building  in  Dedham,  moved  there,  and  began 

operations. Roxbury  Carpet  Co.  began  erection  of  four-story  brick  mill, 

60  X  86,  and  two-story  storehouse,  72  x  98. Power  Treeing  Machine  Co., 

of  South  Framingham,  moved  here. E.  B.  Badger  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  metal 

workers,  began  erection  of  six-story  factory,  40x77. The  Pratt  Bread 

Co.  began  erection  of  two-story  brick  bakery,  64  x  88. Clark  &  Kaufman 

succeeded  by  Boston  Leather  Goods  Co. H.  &  G.  W.  I^rd,  cotton  and 

linen  netting,  reorganized  as  H.  &  G.  W.  Lord  Co. Scherror-Williams 

Co.  leased  factory  of  Miller  Bros,  for  manufacture  of  willow  and  rush  fur- 
niture. 

May.  Oakes  Knitting  Mills,  of  Cambridge,  purchased  mill  in  West 
Roxbury ;  in  May,  removed  there  and  began  operations  with  60  employees. 
Columbia  Counter  Co.  installed  several  molding  machines. Ameri- 
can Architectural  Iron   Works   moved   to  larger  quarters. Puritan 

Brewing  Co.  erected  three-story  brick  addition  to  storehouse,  127  x  19. 

Atlantic  Works,  engines  and  boilers,  began  erection  of  four-story  brick 
office,  pattern  shop,  and  storage  building,  39  x  174. Erection  of  two- 
story  brick  paint  shop,  80  x  50,  begun  at  United  States  Navy  Yard. 

Caf6  Noir  Cigarette  Co.  out  of  business. Murphy  Varnish  Co.,  of  New 

Jersey,  purchased  five-story  brick  building  and  moved  here. Empire 
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Palm  Oil  Co.,  oils  and  rabber  substitutes,  out  of  business. Clark  &  Roberts, 

temperance  beverages,  succeeded  by  The  Malteaux  Co.  — :—  Standard  Pack- 
ing Mfg.  Co.,  fibered  metallic  compound  packing,  succeeded  by  Federal  Me- 
tallic Packing  Co. Climax  Lubricator  Co.  began  operations. 

June.    Faneuil  Watch  Tool  Co.  succeeded  by  Rivett  Latlie  Mfg.  Co. 

Mentor  Co.,  cigarettes,  increased  capital  from  f  100,000  to  (115,000. 

J.  U.  Cochey,  leather  remnants,  succeeded  by  Bates  &  Duncan. Part- 
nership formed  for  manufacture  of  sugar  substitute ;  in  August,  succeeded 

by  Crystal  Sweet  Co. Boston  Bolt  Co.  began  erection  of  new  factory ; 

in  September,  installed  machinery. Woodwork  department  of  Boston 

Tile  &  Mantel  Co.  reorganized  as  Tyler-Chapman  Co. Hanson  Mfg. 

Co.  increased  capital  from  (6,000  to  f  10,000. Elite  Thread  Works  suc- 
ceeded by  Acme  Thread  Works. American  Textile  Co.,  electric  wari>- 

stop  motions,  began  operations. Direct  Corehair  Co.  purchased  factory 

of  Van  Choate  Electrical  Co.  at  Foxborough ;  will  manufacture  a  new  textile 

fabric. C.  G.  Flynn  &  Co.,  leather,  succeeded  by  C.  G.  Flynn  Leather 

Co. Turner  Tanning  Machinery  Co.  purchased  tanning  machine  business 

of  Vaughn-Rood  Machine  Co.  of  Peabody ;  succeeded  by  Vaughn-l\irner 

Tanning  Machinery  Co. Standard  Extract  Co.,  dyestufPs,  removed  to 

Saugus. Tripp  Giant  Leveller  Co.,  shoe  machinery,  moved  here  from 

Lynn. 

July.  Louis  Sheinwald,  clothing,  out  of  business. P.  R.  Rideout  suc- 
ceeded by  Mass.  Builders  Finish  Co. Regenerated  Cold  Air  Co.,  air- 
cooling   and    humidifying  apparatus,  moved  from  Roxbury  to  its  own 

plant  in  Dorchester. Bonis  &  Co.  began  manufacture  of  soaps  used 

in  textile  mills. Massachusetts  Chemical  Co.  completed  new  factories 

at  Walpole  and  moved  there. iioston  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  dismantled 

works  at  North  End;  awarded  contract  for  new  holder  and  other  ex- 
tensive improvements. David  Isaacson,  photo  supplies,  succeeded  by 

the  Auro  Co. Tripp  Giant  Leveller  Co.,  Flagg  Mfg.  Co.,  Union  Edge 

Setter  Co.,  and  Globe  Buffer  Co.  consolidated  under  name  of  Boylston  Mfg. 

Co. American  Shoe  Tip  Co.  increased  capital  from  (9,000  to  (25,000. 

Shannon  Bros.  Co.,  millinery  supplies,  began  operations. Rawl- 
ins, Nielsen,  &  Co.  succeeded  by  Nielsen  Glove  Co. Bartlett  Shoe 

Co.  installed  machinery  in  new  factory. Confection  Food  Co.  began 

operations. M.  H.  Brigham  Co.,  gasolene  engines,  began  operations. 

Jacques  Bros.  &  Co.,  woodworking,  shut  down  —  factory  destroyed  by 

fire ;  in  August,  awarded  contract  for  erection  of  one-story  frame  factory, 
110  X  50,  and  brick  power  house,  45  x  25. 

August.  George  A.  Smith  began  erection  of  six-story  building  for  gene- 
ral manufacturing  purposes,  78  x  164. Anglo-Egyptian  Tobacco  Co. 

succeeded  by  Wing- Webster  Co.,  Ltd. E.  T.  Brigham  &  Co.  succeeded 

by  Brigham  Lace  Co. Simplex  Electrical  Co.  awarded  contract  for 

two-story  frame  factory,  45  x  70,  at  Cambridge. H.  J.  Saeger,  cut  soles, 

succeeded  by  Stevenson  &  Saeger. Goodnow  &  Jenks,  sterling  silver- 
ware, succeeded  by  Goodnow  <&  Co. 

September.  The  Charles  Holmes  Machine  Co.  rebuilt  factory  destroyed 
by  fire ;  two-story  building,  75  x  150. American  Woolen  Co.  announced 
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iotetition  6f  mamifactuxing  all  its  own  worsted  jont  —^  George  Lawley 
^  Son  Corp.,  shipbniidiDg,  began  erection  of  oiie-8t<Hry  frame  storage  shed, 

105  X  80.  — t^  Bates  ft  Uaniaa,  oigaret4»s,  succeeded  by  R.  Harrian. - 

George  0.  Jewell  &  Son,  billiard  tables,  sueeeeded  by  G.  C.Jewell  &  Son  Co. 

The  S.  M.  Howes  Co.,  stoves,  increased  cajxital  from  f  24,000  to  f  12&,000i 

•*--—  Portor  Bros.,  cunrters,  dissolved ;  business  will  be  contiiiaed.  by  Frank 
J.  Porten  *--^  BosfeODt  Electrotype  Co.  began  operations.  — ^  Aja:t  Electric 

M%.  Co.,  electrical  appliances,  began  operations. Edipse  Tanning 

Co.  began  erecticm  of  new  japanaery;  installed  12  new  drums  and  other 
maohineiy.  -^ —  American  Radiator  Co.  moved  into  two-story  brick  and 
stone  faotoiy,  140  x  120,  just  completed. 

Workingmen's  Benefits.  November.  A  course  in  salesmanship  was 
opened  at  the  Educational  Centre  of  the  Bigelow  School  in  South  Boston. 
The  oourse  was  purely  experimental  in  nature  and  was  conducted  with- 
out expense  to  the  city  of  Boston.  The  aim  of  Ae  Trade  Class  in  Sales* 
manship  was  to  train  young  men  and  women  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  salesmanship,  in  order  that  thiey  might  be  of  more  value  to  their  employ- 
ers, and  that  the  training  and  education  they  received  might  prove  of  ad* 
vantage  to  them  in  the  way  of  better  positions  and  increased  wages.  '^  The 
course  extended  during  the  term  of  the  evening  schools,  from  November  to 
March*  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  lectures,  talks  by  prominent  business 
men,  examinations,  gymnastics^  and  voice  culture.  Twenty-five  students, 
including  men  and  women, -attended  the  entire  course,  15  of  this  number 
receiving  certificates.  The  large  dry  goods  firms  in  the  city  were  much 
interested  in  the  movement,  six  firms  agreeing  to  give  positions  to  those 
receiving  certificates  upon  completion  of  the  course.  Most  of  the  26  per- 
sons attending  the  eveidng  course  in  salesmanship  had  positions ;  five  who 
were  not  employed  were  given  situations  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

On  the  whole,  the  course  was  considered  very  successful  and  gave  promise 
of  developing  an  undeveloped  and  valuable  field  of  economic  training.  The 
Boston  School  Board  would  not  support  the  course,  financially,  therefore  the 
class  was  not  reopened  in  the  Fall,  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

The  oourse  in  salesmanship  at  the  Bigelow  Educational  Centre  resulted 
in  courses  of  salesmanship  at  the  Women^s  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston  and  the  Worcester  Y.  M.  C.  A.  At  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  the  course  is  15  weeks  of  seven  hours  daily, 
both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  The  entrance  requirements  are  that 
the  girls  shall  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  hold  grammar  school  certifi- 
cates.   Practice  work  is  included  in  this  course. 

A  Servant  Girls'  Club  was  opened  in  Boston  on  Newbury  St.,  the  house 
being  comfortably  furnished  throughout.  The  object  of  the  formation  of  the 
club  was  to  help  employees  in  domestic  service,  and  likewise  to  prove  a  help 
to  employers  of  these  workpeople,  and  emanated  from  a  thoroughly  philan- 
thropic motive.  The  gentleman  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise 
gave  much  personal  supervision  to  the  work.  The  membership  fee  was 
dO  cents  quarterly,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  various  hospitals 
whereby  the  members  would  be  treated  in  time  of  sickness  or  accident.    The 
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club  was  to  serve  as  a  home  for  girls  who  were  out  of  work  while  waiting 
for  employment ;  girls  coming  into  the  city  were  welcome  to  stay  at  the 
club  until  work  was  found ;  10  beds  were  held  in  readiness  with  this  object 
in  view.  The  operation  of  a  free  employment  bureau  was  to  form  an  im- 
portant and  valuable  feature  of  the  project,  but  such  opposition  was  met 
from  the  Police  Department  on  this  score  that  operations  were  suspended, 
and  on  March  1, 1905,  the  club  was  closed.  The  contention  seemed  to  be 
that  a  club  of  this  kind  could  not  maintain  a  free  employment  agency ;  that 
if  it  wished  to  carry  on  an  employment  business  it  would  have  to  come  under 
the  police  regulations  and  fulfil  requirements  of  private  intelligence  offices. 
The  enterprise  was  looked  upon  with  much  favor  from  both  the  employing 
and  laboring  classes,  and  much  regret  expressed  at  the  failure  of  its  plans. 

Through  the  generosity  of  their  employers  hundreds  of  employees  in 
Boston  received  turkeys  as  a  Thanksgiving  gift. 

December,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.  continued  in  operation  the  scheme,  which 
was  inaugurated  some  years  ago,  of  giving  cash  presents  to  employees  at 
Christmas,  the  system  taking  the  form  of  a  certain  proportion  of  each  em- 
ployee's wages,  generally  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  for  a  specified  period 
preceding  Christmas.  The  time  of  participation  in  the  profit-sharing  ex- 
tended, in  1904,  from  December  1  to  Christmas,  the  clerks  being  given  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  their  sales  during  that -period.  Employees  in  other 
branches  of  the  business  received  at  Christmas  a  cash  gift  commensurate 
with  their  position,  salary,  and  length  of  service.  From  2,500  to  3,000  per- 
sons were  benefited,  and  the  amounts  received  varied  from  $1  to  $100. 

A  lunch  room,  mainly  intended  for  those  who  bring  their  own  lunches, 
was  established  some  time  ago  at  the  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  food  being  sup- 
plied at  cost.  The  maintenance  of  the  lunch  room  is  a  constant  financial 
loss  to  the  company.  A  recreation  room  is  now  planned  for  the  employees 
and  will  soon  be  opened,  it  being  reported  that  lack  of  room  only  prevented 
the  establishment  of  a  recreation  room  before. 

At  the  close  of  our  Report  (Sept.  30, 1905),  a  Mutual  Aid  Association 
was  formed  and  started  actively  during  the  first  week  in  October.  The 
company  agreed  to  give  the  association  $1,000  if  they  would  enroll  500 
members.  The  enrollment  was  accomplished  in  one  day,  and  on  Nov.  2  it 
was  reported  that  the  association  included  more  than  1,000  members. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  employees,  and  is  compulsory  upon  new  em- 
ployees when  they  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  three  months. 
The  dues  are  10  cents  a  month,  sick  benefit  being  t5  a  week  for  six  weeks, 
death  benefit  $100. 

The  Christmas  gift  distribution  to  employees  of  the  R.  H.  White  Co.  con- 
sisted in  a  payment  to  all  of  the  salesmen  and  saleswomen  connected  with 
the  house  of  a  sum  in  addition  to  their  regular  wages,  equivalent  to  one  per 
cent  of  the  sales  made  by  them  during  the  week  preceding  the  holiday. 
The  highest  amount  paid  to  any  salesperson  was  tl4.34  and  the  lowest 
about  $1.    Approximately,  1,000  employees  participated  in  this  distribution. 
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In  addition  to  a  sum  equivalent  to  one  half  of  one  per  cent  on  their  sales 
daring  one  week  prior  to  Christmas,  the  salespeople  of  the  Gilchrist  Co. 
were  given  a  gift  in  money  by  the  firm. 

F.  Vorenberg  &  Co.  remembered  their  employees  at  Christmas  by 
allowing  each  to  select  goods  from  the  stock  cqoivalent  in  value  to  from 
f  3  to  t25. 

January.  The  Walter  M.  Lowney  Co.  dispensed  the  results  of  its  profit- 
sharing  system  which  was  originated  in  1902  and  was  considerably  ex- 
tended during  the  next  two  years.  The  company  pays  to  the  employees, 
as  a  reward  for  faithful  services,  a  cash  bonus  equivalent  to  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  yearns  wages.  In  computing  the  bonuses  all  are  put  on  the 
same  basis.  The  employees  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profit-sharing  are 
those  who  have  been  one  full  year  in  the  employ  of  the  company  and  have 
given  strict  attention  to  business,  have  been  regular  in  attendance,  and  have 
in  other  ways  conformed  to  established  rules.  For  the  year  1904  more  than 
$11,000  was  paid  to  600  employees  in  all  departments,  including  all  classes 
of  help. 

June,  S.  A.  MacDonnell  continued  his  plan  of  putting  his  employees  on 
the  co-operative  basis  for  one  week  called  '*  Employees^  Week."  As  in  1904, 
the  employees  received  two  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  from  sales  dur- 
ing the  week  specified.  The  amount  was  divided  pro  raia  among  the  em- 
ployees, each  employee  receiving  a  bonus  of  $3.60,  an  increase  of  57  cents 
over  the  bonus  of  1904,  the  total  amount  thus  spent  by  the  company  approx- 
imating $260. 

The  site  selected  by  the  Salvation  Army  for  the  erection  of  a  People's 
Palace,  a  proposition  which  has  been  held  in  abeyance  for  two  years  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  funds,  is  at  the  comer  of  Washington  and  East  Brookline 
Sts.  The  cost  of  the  land,  covering  an  area  of  12,750  square  feet,  was 
$52,500.  The  building  itself  will  cost  about  $150,800,  bringing  the  total  cost 
to  $203,300.  In  two  years  the  sum  of  approximately  $90,000  has  been 
raised  for  this  purpose.  It  is  expected  that  the  foundation  stone  will  be  laid 
on  Nov.  10, 1905,  and  the  building  completed  by  June  15,  1906.  In  plan- 
ning the  building  every  thought  has  been  given  toward  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  workingman,  and  to  make  it  an  attractive  and  popular  place 
for  him.  The  Palace  is  to  consist  of  five  stories  and  a  basement,  material 
to  be  gray  brick  with  terra  cotta  trimmings.  In  the  basement  is  to  be 
a  swimming  tank,  60  x  20,  shower  and  tub  baths,  besides  large  social  and 
game  rooms.  An  auditorium  on  the  main  floor  will  accommodate  750  peo- 
ple. A  restaurant  (where  food  will  be  served  at  the  lowest  possible  price), 
a  barber  shop,  a  drug  store,  and  a  labor  bureau  will  also  be  found  on  the 
main  floor.  The  second  floor  will  consist  of  a  large  reading  room  and 
library,  where  current  books  and  papers  will  be  found,  and  a  writing  room 
and  social  parlors.  The  three  other  floors  are  to  be  devoted  to  hotel  pur- 
poses, built  very  largely  on  the  **  Mills  Hotel  ^^  plan  giving  to  the  men  a 
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elecn,  «ooifbftAbl6,  wnim  room  fortihe  stimofi^'eeKfte;  It'is  iBMided  to 
bare  -a  n»f  garden  availmWe  for  ^ntertaiiUDeiitSy'religioiu  meedogB^  ete:, 
doriDg  the  sammer  months.  *     -    .  - 

The  Peopl^^s  Legal  Seourity  Co.  wa«  ineorporatcid  «d4^w  the  lawa  of 
Massachndetts  fbr  the  purpose  of  rendering  to  memhers  of  labor  argaafaa^ 
tions  such  services  and  protection  as  will  place  them  upon  equal  ieniu 
with  their  employers  and  with  organized  capital,  as  far  as  their  legal  pro- 
tedtioti  i»  oonoemed.  Tlie  company  aleo  gives  legal  advice  to  trade  unions, 
as  a  U>dy,  and  to  the  families  of  tli<e  membeni:  Besides  proteoting  the  in- 
tereats  of  its  membera  in  cases  of  accidents,  the  oompany  provider  ooansdl 
and  advioe  oh  questions  affecting  the  law  of  contracts)  agreements  ISor  the 
payment  of  installments  fbr  articles  purchased,  the  relalion»  of  Imidlord  and 
tenant,  and  on  questions  arising  between  employers  and  employees. 

The  eost  of  the  services  of  the  comrpany  for  one  year  is  $1-  per  member, 
including  services  tendet^  to  the  family  of  a  membH&r.  The  eompainydoea 
not  exact  advanee  fees,  if  it  brings  suit  fbr  one  of  its  mwntbers  andlaiis  to 
recover,  no  charge  is  made*  If  wages  due  are  reeevered  through  the  ooui* 
pany  a  charge  of  10  per  cent  is  made  upon  the  amount  received.  Foir  ooi^ 
ducting  all  other  cases,  including  damages  for  accidents,  the  charge  is  20 
percent  of  the  amount  received.  When  suoeessfbl,  the  actual  disbursements 
for  eoort  fees  and  costs  are  i^funded  from  the  amount  received.  When  ai 
labor  mifon  associates  itself,  as  a  body,  with  ttke  coilnpauy;  the  company  aetn 
as  generalcounsel  for  such  union  free  of  charge. 

Many  labor  unions  in  all  parts  of  the  dty  indorsed  The  People's  Legal 
Security  Co. ;  the  -desire  of  unionists  to  become  members  seemed  quite 
general. 

SepUmber.  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Boston  and  *  Milton,'  preeented 
each  employee  with  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  10  percent  of  iho amount  ^f 
his  year%  wages.  There  is  no  established  prbfit-ehstring  plan  at  this  estftb- 
Ifshment.,  nor  is  there  a  regular  method  of  distributing  mottey  i)enefitl». 
Two  years  ago  a  distribution  was  made.  Such  action  on  the  company^s 
part  does  not  in  any  way  influence  the  amount  of  wages' t>aid  to  help. 

The  Bread  Winnew  College  was  opened  under  the  divection  of  Prefefssor 
Frank  Parsons,  Ph.D.,  at  the  Civic  Service  House.  The  registration  wfts 
100,  the  tuition  being  free.  The  purpose  of  this  coUtsge  is  to  otfer  to  wage- 
earning  young  men  and  women  the  elements  of  a  broad '  culture  and  a 
eareilil  training  in  the  best  methods  of  thought  and  work:  Induetrial  op* 
portunities  for  studies  are  particularly  erriphasized,  the  ocdupations  and 
daily  hours  of  the  pupils  being  kept  constantly  in  view  in  planning  elaag 
work.  The  means  employed  will  be  calculated  to  give  the  students  the 
elements  of  culture  without  requiring  in  any  way  labor  on  technical  or  non- 
essential matters.    The  college  opened  with  seven  courses. 

r 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  paid  out  in  pensions  during  the  yeair 
1904-05,  $8,544,  this  being  an  average  pension  of  $224.87.    The  eompany 
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ako  giiyti  ^usingrtli^  i^ar^  the  s\titkxi£  91^^7001  iothe  tinro  Mtcto^l  'Aid  tABSooi* 
ations,  composed  of  emple^yiee^  of  >'th0Mroadi  .TheayiDl  df  f6(Hli57>^ms<p«id 
wAiWB  extra .O^^entotioiij;  abor^  the'(irditiaffy  wi%e/%0/blo6  unifanned  car 
sectioe  mteij  AedordiD^itot  th]^.anil^>(^.>tfaB  oomtMiiij^  eaEtrtt:oonip£iiBatioii 
is  glyen  tOT bhlel 'UzuloEBked- idea Iwdarkig. ffl^rrioei : stiipi^sotily^ obe* ^dririoe 
fitri^  bciDg  awftxdtid,  to  taiep  )for  (eaiob  >fiT*e  y cArs-  of  contiakial  Ber^od.  -  •  Tke 
eilira 'OQiB(>eB0«tion  icir  one. stripe  Is  fivbtmnte,  ori«H|ie4half  cent  anboiiir; 
for  tmn  ^tiapcst  lOieentSi  di  ope  >6ant  an,  tear ;-  •  for  tbree  stripeiSy .  ISr  cents,  or 
one  and  Qnefl^  cents  Stn  boar;  this  amoaotisluidiBd'to  Ifae.  Iregcdar  lates 
tS  pay  .govetniBg  eolptojnaatot  (imder  tbei  usat  senrio^; 

(  Tbe  6oiiipaa(f' eexpendeddoiing  Ow:  year  rto(  car  aeDVice  mem  temingto 
perfimn  ^thb  duties^  ooiMlnetiOrsvQiotoDtneD,  <and  elevated  birakehieni  intk* 
Out  randeifing  any  .aerrice  to  tbe  oci]ia{iany,.thei  somof  f20\lbd, ;  iviifle  ^Jbll 
was  paid  oat  to  car  aenriee  men<  («pfnduotor»,  motornien^  and  jelevafead  'biake-^ 
men)  wbile  tbey  were  on  call  without  performing  actual  service. 

,  The  Worlprig  Girla'  Home  u^as  opened  in  connection  witji  St^  Stephen's 
Church  on  Florence  St.,  the  iil^ft  of  the-  jpi^i^iies  inteyesteil.bei^g  to  p^vid^e  a 
home  for  self-supporting  young  women  whose  wages  are  too  small  to 
support  them  comfortably,  and  Who  have  no  home  in  Boston.  Any  young 
woman  of  good  character,  under  these  conditions,  was  eligible,  regardless  of 
oroed ;  tbe  cost  of  living  ^rari^  fix)m  (8.50  to  f5  «  w^^.     -         :   /    < 

'  Tbe  welfiii^  and  bettenn^tit  work  at  the  Wm.  Fflene'^  Sons  Co.  ht^  l^^ea 
giv«ii  in  ttrief  under  this  Section  in  lbrtne>r  Reports  of  Labor  isind  Industrial 
Chronology.  The  welfare  work  at  this  establishment 'wasrconti^ed  dhting 
the  year  1904-05,  and  met  with  most  satisfactory  results.  In  Septeoiiber, 
there  was  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  in  the  Filene  Co-operative 
Association,  which  is  composed  of  the  employees  of  this  firm.  The  method 
of  government  was  changed  from  the  popular  form  to  that  of  the  representa- 
tive body.  Upon  petition  of  four  per  cent  of  the  members,  however,  any 
matter  coming  before  the  Council  may  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote. 
Members  of  the  Council  are  appointed  chairmen  of  the  seven  boards,  which 
are  composed  of  the  following  related  committees.  These  boards  are: 
Board  of  Health,  comprising  the  Insurance  and  Health  Committees ;  Board 
of  Recreation,  including  the  Club-Honse,  Entertainment,  and  Athletic  Com- 
mittees ;  Board  of  Education,  comprising  the  Library,  Publication,  and  Lec- 
ture Committees;  Suggestion  Board;  Board  of  Finance,  including  the 
Officers  of  the  Bank  and  the  Auditing  Committee ;  Board  of  Store  Protec- 
tion, composed  of  the  Store  Protection  Committee  and  Fire  Brigade ;  and 
the  Arbitration  Board. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Relief  Department  of  the  Thomas  G. 
Plant  Co.  showed  that  in  the  year  ending  April  29, 1905,  department  had  paid 
out  for  sick  benefits  $4,033 ;  for  death  benefits,  $450 ;  and  for  free  medical 
attendance  for  members,  f  203.  Dues  are  fixed  at  five  cents  a  week  for  mem- 
bers under  20  years  old,  and  10  cents  a  week  for  those  over  20  years ;  the 
amount  received  from  this  source  during  the  year  considered  in  the  report 
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amounted  to  (5,255.    The  total  membership  of  the  department  for  the  two 
years  since  its  establishment  was  reported  as  2,^29. 

In  October,  1905,  the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Co.  offered  its  employees  prizes 
for  suggestions  by  which  methods  of  work  or  the  product  of  the  factory- 
could  be  improved,  or  the  expenses  of  the  business  could  be  reduced,  the 
prizes  to  be  one  dollar  for  each  suggestion  adopted  by  the  company  and,  in 
addition,  19  grand  prizes  awarded  quarterly  to  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  suggestions  adopted,  the  quarterly  prizes  ranging  from 
(1  to  $25.  Later  in  October,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  company,  the  em- 
ployees  organized  the  Queen  Quality  Athletic  Assodation  to  take  charge  of 
the  gymnasium,  restaurant,  library,  and  recreation  rooms  furnished  by  the 
company,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  latter  that  the  responsibility  and  the 
feeling  of  independence  resulting  from  the  full  management  and  control  of 
these  departments  would  increase  the  employees'  interest  in  them. 

Briclgewater. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Bridgewater  Brick  Co.  purchased 
property  for  construction  of  spur  railroad  track. 

BROCKTON. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  July,  41  cutters  and  five  skivers  em- 
ployed by  the  Field-Lumbert  Co.  struck  because  firm  refused  to  adopt  price 
list  presented  by  Cutters  No.  35;  on  the  following  day  practically  the 
whole  force  left  work;  one  month  later  men  returned  to  work,  conces- 
sions being  made  on  both  sides;  the  factory  was  unionized  throughout, 
which  fact  much  satisfied  the  union. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor .  In  December,  State  Board  awarded  new 
price  list  at  M.  A.  Packard  Co.'s  shoe  factory.  January,  New  price  list 
adopted  for  vampersin  employ  of  Kelly,  Buckley  Co.,  a  compromise  between 
prices  paid  by  the  two  firms  which  were  recently  consolidated. Typo- 
graphical No.  224  was  granted  increase  of  25  cents  a  day,  making  wages  $2.75 
for  nine  hours ;  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  price  and  a  half,  work  done  after 

midnight,  on  Sundays  or  on  holidays,  at  double  price. Clot}iing  and  Shoe 

Clerks  No.  504  were  granted  Thursday  and  Friday  half-holidays  during  the 
week  of  the  Brockton  Fair  and  Tuesday  half-holidays  during  July,  August, 

and  September. Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  235  reported 

that  in  1904  the  10-hour  work  day  was  agreed  upon  and  wages  of  20  cents 
to  25  cents  an  hour  over  graded  scale  of  10  years.  Febrtmry,  Four  retail 
shoe  dealers  signed  agreement  with  Closing  and  Shoe  Clerks  No.  504; 
agreement  related  to  closing  hours  and  holiday  periods  and  was  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  last  year.  March.  A  hearing  on  question  of  price 
for  heel  breasting  at  Factory  No.  1  of  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  took  place 
before  State  Board;  in  May,  the  State  Board  awarded  that  the  price  for 
breasting  heels  on  power-breasting  machines  would  be  six  cents  per  24 
pairs. White-Dunham  Shoe  Co.  and  Sole  Leather  Workers  No.  74  re- 
ferred to  the  State  Board  question  of  prices  for  leveling  on  the  automatic 
machine. 
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Junt,    Master  Builders^  Association  refused  request  of  Building  Trades 

Council  for  Saturday  half-holiday  during  July  and  August George  E. 

Keith  Co.  voluntarily  offered  employees  Saturday  half-holiday  for  July,  with 
prospects  of  a  longer  period. Treers  No.  36  agreed  upon  prices  under- 
stood to  be  satisfactory  to  K  B.  Grover  &  Co. ;  slight  increase  to  be  made 
on  one  line  of  work  and  a  reduction  on  another. 

July,    Stores  began  closing  Tuesday  afternoons,  weekly  half-holiday  to 

continue  until  September;  action  due  to  Retail  Dealers^  Association. 

Majority  of  master  workmen  signed  agreement  of  Steam  and  Gas  Fitters 
No  316,  granting  increase  in  daily  wage  from  f3.25  to  f3.50. 

August.  About  15  lumber  teamsters  had  request  for  increase  in  wages 
granted,  |15.25  weekly  to  be  paid  drivers  of  two-horse  teams  and  $13.75 
drivers  of  single  teams,  this  representing  an  increase  of  from  fid  and  $12, 
respectively;  the  agreement  specifies  that  nine  hours  shall  be  the  work- 
day ;  men  to  be  paid  in  full  for  legal  holidays. 

September.  On  account  of  local  newspapers  granting  their  employees 
an  eight-hour  day  in  accordance  with  request  of  Typographical  No.  224, 
said  union  voted  that  after  Nov.  1  all  printing  should  be  done  in  offices 
where  the  eight-hour  schedule  is  in  force. 

Trade  Unions.    In  October,  Painters  No.  643  placed  a  Whitman  firm  on 

the  unfair  list Joint  Shoe  Council  donated  $100  to  Fall  River  strikers ; 

reported  controversy  at  factory  of  T.  D.  Barry  Co.  amicably  adjusted. 

General  Executive  Board  of  B.  and  S.  W.  convened  to  hear  case  of  the 
George  G.  Snow  Co. ;  upon  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  firm  company  was 
reorganized ;  Council  contended  that  a  new  contract  submitted  to  the  local 
council  for  approval  was  necessary,,  the  same  as  when  a  firm  first  makes 
application  for  the  union  stamp ;  Board  held  that  application  of  company 
for  union  stamp  was  a  reissue,  and  hence  solely  within  its  jurisdiction ; 
general  officers  were  instructed  to  make  a  contract  with  firm,  provided  that 
wages  and  conditions  existing  at  time  of  change  in  firm  are  re-established, 
except  where  changes  by  mutual  consent  or  arbitration  have  taken  place ; 
company  had  meanwhile  installed  McKay  heel  shavers  in  place  of  Good- 
year, reduced  pay  from  six  to  four  cents,  hence  stamp  was  withheld ;  in 
December,  conference  was  held  between  Heelers  No.  370  and  firm ;  matter 

was  amicably  adjusted  and  stamp  forwarded  to  firm. In  view  of  reported 

mismanagement  of  financial  affairs  of  Stitchers  No.  44,  the  Board  directed 
union  to  bond  its  financial  officers ;  recommended  that  financial  secretary 
be  allowed  to  hire  his  own  assistants  and  be  responsible  for  their  work ; 
voted  a  weekly  donation  of  $5  to  Fall  River  strikers ;  in  Noveml)er,  reported 
new  system  of  managing  finances  working  smoothly ;  in  January,  financial 

secretary  was  placed  under  $1,000  bonds. Bakers  No.  180  voted  to  give 

local  dealers  two  weeks  in  which  to  either  dispose  of  unfair  and  non-union 
crackers  and  biscuits  or  surrender  their  union  labels,  this  being  part  of  an 

international  movement. JMnting  Pressmen  No.  102  took  steps  to  have 

union  label  on  all  city  printing. Teamsters  No.  286  presented  agree- 
ment to  master  furniture  movers  asking  for  strict  observance  of  holidays, 
35  cents  an  hour  for  overtime,  and  working  hours  between  7  a.m.  and 
6  P.M. ;  member  fined  $5  for  revealing  proceedings  of  a  meeting. Grocery 
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and  Provision  Clerks  No.  358  voted  to  impose  a  fine  of  25  cents  on  members 
who  flail  to  attend  one  meeting  a  month. Cutters  No.  85  opened  an  em- 
ployment registry  at  union  headquarters ;  reported  working  successfully ; 

contributed  $50  to  Fall  Kiver  strikers. Laborers  Protective  No.  9105 

dismissed  two  officers  as  result  of  investigation  made  by  general  organizer 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  regarding  financial  affairs  of  union ;  methods  of  handling* 
union^s  business  revised,  and  collectors  appointed  on  contracts  where  large 
gangs  of  laboring  men  are  employed  to  collect  dues,  require  applications 

of  non-union  men,  etc. M.  A.  Packard  Co.  and  Lastcrs  No.  192  submitted 

case  regarding  controversy  between  firm  and  employees  in  the  lasting  de- 
partment to  State  Board. Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No. 

235  donated  $15  to  Fall  River  strikers,  making  a  total  of  $55  contributed. 

Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  327  presented  new  agreement  to  Hotel  and 

Restaurant  Proprietors^  Association ;  conferences  held  by  committees  from 
both  organizations;    in  November,  union  cards  were  taken  &om  three 

restaurants,  proprietors  of  which  refused  to  sign  agreement. Lasters 

No.  192  contributed  150  to  Fall  River  strikers,  making  a  total  contribution 

of  $700. Building  Laborers  No.  132  voted  a  fine  of  $2  on  members 

patronizing  unfair  stores  or  buying  goods  not  bearing  the  union  label. 

November.  Four  steamfitters,  members  of  National  Association  of  Steam- 
fitters  (not  affiliated  with  A.  F.  of  L.),  were  obliged  to  seek  work  elsewhere, 
members  of  Plumbers  No.  276  refusing  to  work  with  them ;  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Plumbers  No.  276  to  organize  plumbers  in  Rockland. Laun- 
dry Workers  No.  64  voted  to  begin  agitation  against  Chinese  laundries,  and 

appointed  committees  to  ask  the  various  unions  for  support. Treers 

No.  36  voted  a  fine  of  $2  upon  members  patronizing  unfiELir  stores. Cen- 
tral Labor  Union,  Stablemen's  Protective  No.  10018,  and  Carpenters  No. 
624  indorsed  action  of  Laundry  Workers  No.  64  in  their  agitation  against 

Chinese  laundries. Elastic  Goring  Weavers'  Association,  in  order  to 

increase  demand  for  elastic  goring  for  shoes,  voted  to  establish  agencies  in 
various  industrial  centres,  and  carry  samples  of  gored  shoes,  made  up  in 
best  styles  and  on  most  improved  lasts,  to  be  exhibited  among  the  various 

unions,  and  make  personal  appeal  for  their  support Cutters  No.  35 

dissolved  its  international  correspondence  committee,  and  ordered  all  data 
and  statistics  turned  over  to  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  B.  and  S.  W. ;  made 
donation  of  $400,  and  voted  a  per  capita  assessment  of  25  cents  a  week  to 

aid  Fall  River  strikers ;  reported  membership  of  1,400. Lasters  No.  192 

passed  resolution  advocating  the  adoption  by  A.  F.  of  L.  of  a  label  to  sup- 
plant the  many  varieties  of  labels  used  by  the  different  unions ;  reported 

a  large  membership. Vampers  No.  256  voted  that  no  member  is 

eligible  to  office  unless  he  has  attended  four  meetings  during  six  months 

prior  to  election ;  made  third  donation  of  $25  to  Fall  River  strikers. 

Barbers  No.  238  reported  a  membership  of  106,  and  every  shop  in  the  city 

unionized. Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  358  voted  to  investigate  and 

report  all  stores  kept  open  in  violation  of  agreement;  voted  to  notify  stores 
where  members  in  arrears  are  employed  that  unless  clerks  are  in  good 

standing  store  will  not  be  considered  as  unionized. Typographical  No. 

224  requested  increase  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  day,  minimum  wage,  for  job 
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priBters.  — *^  GletUn^  and  Shoe  Clerks  Na.  501*  i^ueeted  •twO'hfd^h«lida78 
during  week  of  BroefctiQin  ¥ait..****^  ShoeFiniBheirB'Nidk  d7  Toted  a:per  ctfpita 
assessment  of  10  cents  a  week  lor  three  "weeka  for  benefit;  of  Fall  iSirer 

strikers. Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Noi  88  (Mixed)r  made  donfcil&on  of  fdO 

to  Fall  River  strikers. Carpenters  Na  694  'votedi  in  favor  of  tbeiiolloKr- 

ing  amendments  to  the  national  constitution :  To  sriise  monthl  j  does  firom 
20  to  25  cents,  to  reduce  age  limit  of  apprentices  from  IS  to  17  jwaxa,  to 
elect  general  officers  by  referendum. Bakers  No.  180  asked  thd  inter- 
national for  $1,600  to  carry  on  agitation  against  unfair  biscuits. 

December,  Recent  order  issued  by  Old  Colony  Street  Railway  Co.  re- 
quiring employees  to  turn  in  their  passes  was  explained  to  committee  of 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  235;  company  assured  em> 
ployees  that  transportation  would  be  furnished  whether  in  uniform  or  not ; 
union  petitioned  officials  of  local  street  railway  company  to  allow  business 
agent  six  months^  leave  of  absence  to  attend  to  his  work  for  the  union ; 

company  was  unwilling  to  establish  such  a  precedent. Grocery  and 

Provision  Clerks  No.  358  were  granted  a  permit  to  distribute  cards  in  the 

public  streets  declaring  a  local  store  on  the  unfair  list Carpenters 

No.  624  adopted  new  by-laws  requiring  all  carpenters  to  have  working 
card  of  local  union  before  going  to  work  in  this  city ;  25  cents  a  month  to 
be  charged  out-of-town  carpenters  for  union  card ;  substantial  tine  provided 
for  violation  of  this  rule,  and  for  members  of  Carpenters  No  624  who  work 
with  such  violators ;  voted  that  all  carpenters  at  work  in  this  city  must  re-* 
port  name  of  employer  to  recording  secretary,  and  whenever  a  change  is 

made  secretary  must  be  notified  within  24  hours. Sole  Fasteners  No.  Ill 

voted  to  contribute  $5  a  week  to  Fall  River  strikers. Central  Labor 

Union  recommended  to  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  that  a  Whitman  shoe  and 

leather  firm  be  placed  on  unfair  list. Laborers  Protective  No.  9105 

made  donation  of  $48  to  Fall  River  strikers;  assessment  of  f 3  levied  by 
A.  F.  of  L.  for  benefit  of  Fall  River  strikers  led  to  denunciation  of  methods 

of  officers  of  A.  F.  of  L. Joint  Shoe  Council  appointed  a  legislative 

committee ;  made  donation  of  f  100  to  children  of  Fall  River  strikers  to  be 

used  to  buy  shoes  and  stockings. Skivers  No.  406  awarded  prizes  for 

attendance  at  meetings. Cutters  No.  35  opened  a  station  to  receive 

clothing  for  Fall  River  strikers. Building  Trades  Council  withdrew 

firom  affiliation  with  National  Building  Trades  Council. 

January.  Carpenters  No.  624  voted  against  the  B.  T.  C.  employing  a 
business  agent,  while  Plumbers,  Steamfitters,  Lathers,  Electrical  Workers, 
Building  Laborers,  Painters,  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Unions  voted  in  favor 
of  the  action ;  it  was  stated  that  Carpenters  No.  624,  with  membership  of 

825,  would  have  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  agent's  salary. Cutting  Die 

Idakers  No.  10355  voted  fine  of  $2  upon  members  patronizing  unfair  tobacco 
stores ;  voted  a  per  capita  assessment  of  10  cents  a  week  to  assist  Fall  River 
strikers ;  affiliated  with  National  Die  and  Cutter  Makers,  an  organization 
chartered  in  October,  1904,  and  holding  jurisdiction  over  the  greater  part  of 
die  makers^  unions  throughout  the  country ;  chartered  as  Cutting  Die  and 
Cutter  Makers  No.  307. Sole  Leather  Workers  No.  74  reported  that  pro- 
prietor of  union  lunch  room  continued  to  sell  non- union  tobacco;  referred 
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to  label  committee ;  voted  to  oppose  holding  national  convention  of  B.  and 
S.  W.  in  June,  alleging  that  convention  wonld  not  have  enough  business  to 
transact  to  make  it  warrantable  (similar  vote  taken  by  Sole  Fasteners 
No.  Ill  and  Heelers  No.  370)  ;  voted  to  continue  weekly  donation  to  Fall 

River  strikers. Vampers  No.  256  had  grievance  with  shoe  firm  of  Kelly, 

Buckley  Co.,  a  consolidation  of  Kelly-Evans  Co.  and  Cygolf  Shoe  Co.,  that 
uniform  price  list  adopted  under  the  consolidation  was  not  up  to  the  re- 
quired scale;  matter  satisfactorily  adjusted  and  firm  was  granted  union 
stamp ;  blacksmith  shop  and  a  stitching  school  placed  on  unfair  list ;  voted  in 
favor  of  proposition  to  hold  national  B.  and  S.  W.  convention  in  June ;  received 
request  for  referendum  vote  on  proposed  rule  to  impose  fine  of  |6  on  any 

vamper  who  works  more  than  54  hours  a  week. Musicians  Protective 

No.  188  contributed  $5  toward  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  aged 

musicians. Carpenters  No.  624  appointed  committee  of  one  to  visit 

all  senators  and  representatives  in  the  district  in  the  interest  of  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  relating  to  mechanics'  liens  and  amendments 

thereto. Conference  held  by  representatives  of  Joint  Shoe  Council  and 

Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  to  consider  recent  discharge  of  union  men 
from  factories  using  union  stamp ;  no  definite  action  taken,  although  griev- 
ance had  caused  considerable  agitation  among  local  shoe  workers. 

Barbers  No.  238  voted  to  investigate  complaint  that  some  barber  shops 
were  kept  open  Sundays ;  assessed  members  one  cent  a  week  to  assist  Fall 

River  textile  strikers. Blacksmiths  No.  216  placed  two  shops  on  unfair 

list  and  voted  to  report  them  to  all  local  unions. Sheet  Metal  Workers 

No.  248  voted  (5  to  striking  textile  workers  in  Fall  River  and  levied  per 

capita  assessment  of  15  cents  a  week  to  continue  as  long  as  strike  lasts. 

Typographical  No.  224  received  report  that  nearly  every  employer  of  job 
printers  in  the  city  had  signed  union  contract  for  1905 ;  appointed  committee 
to  ask  superintendent  of  schools  for  explanation  of  alleged  awarding  of  con- 
tract for  printing  to  unfair  Boston  firm. Long-standing  dispute  between 

Stationary  Firemen  No.  47  and  Laborers  Protective  No.  9105  relative  to  juris- 
diction over  employment  on  gas  retorts  was  settled  through  secretary-treas- 
urer of  State  Branch,  and  agreement  made  that  firemen  already  employed 
should  be  left  undisturbed,  but  vacancies  occurring  in  the  work  should  be 

filled  by  laborers,  according  .to  agreement  previously  made.* Central 

Labor  Union  issued  call  to  members  of  afiiliated  unions  to  assist  in  persuad- 
ing all  employees  on  local  street  railway  to  join  Street  and  Electric  Railway 

Employees  No.  285. Painters  No.  643  received  notice  that  controversy 

with  Steam  and  Gas  Fitters  No.  316  had  been  settled,  latter  union  having 

agreed  that  the  bronzing  of  radiators  should  be  done  only  by  painters. 

Cutters  No.  35  voted  to  oppose  bill  before  the  Legislature  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  leather  trade  schools;  relief  committee  collected 
$300  to  provide  shoes  for  children  of  striking  Fall  River  textile  workers. 

Clothing  and  Shoe  Clerks  No.  504  withdrew  union  store  card  from 

four  retail  shoe  dealers  who  refused  to  sign  union  agreement  for  1905 ;  in 
March,  firms  signed  and  cards  were  returned ;  renewed  agitation  to  have 

*  See  p.  169,  Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology,  1903, 1904. 
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B.  and  S.  W.  locals  erect  building  for  use  of  all  labor  unions  of  the  city; 

referred  matter  to  Joint  Shoe  Council  for  approval. Bakers  No.  180 

increased  dues  from  60  cents  a  month  to  25  cents  a  week ;  indorsed  demand 

of  Bakery  Wagon  Drivers  No.  67  for  full  holiday  on  February  22. Cooks 

and  Waiters  No.  827  voted  to  suspend  all  members  in  arrears- for  dues. 

Febmary.  Joint  Shoe  Council  received  complaint  of  Typographical  Na 
224  that  union  stamp  shoe  manufacturer  was  having  printing  done  by  non- 
union firm ;  instructed  legislative  committee  to  make  every  effort  to  defeat 

bill  providing  for  establishment  of  schools  of  shoemaking  in  Brockton. 

Stationary  Firemen  No.  47  reduced  initiation  fee  firom  $5  to  t2 ;  voted  to  ask 

C.  L.  U.  to  assist  in  settling  controversy  with  steam  engineers  who  held  fire- 
men's positions  and  refused  to  join  firemen^s  union. Lasters  No.  192  in- 
structed its  legislative  committee  to  join  with  other  union  committees  in 
opposing  bill  before  the  Legislature  relative  to  the  establishment  of  leather 

trade  schools. Central  Labor  Union  indorsed  bill  in  Legislature  granting 

to  cities  and  towns  local  option  in  taxation ;  voted  to  take  action  in  case  of 
former  Whitman  employers  whose  woodworkers  have  been  on  a  strike  for 
over  a  year ;  opposed  bill  in  Congress  providing  for  reduction  of  duty  on 
Philippine  cigars  and  tobacco ;  label  committee  reported  that  members  of 

B.  and  S.  W.  were  not  buying  union-made  goods  to  a  satisiactory  extent. 

£dgemakers  No.  118  donated  (300  to  striking  textile  workers  at  Fall  River. 

Cutters  No.  35  voted  not  to  insert  articles  providing  for  apprenticeship 

system  in  agreement. Council  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Plumbers,  and 

Steamfitters  organized. Bootblacks  No.  9801  disbanded,  alleged  cause 

being  lack  of  interest. 

March,  Woodworkers  reported  success  in  efforts  to  stop  sale  and  use  of 
a  brand  of  cocoa,  declared  unfair  by  organized  labor  because  cocoa  manu- 
facturer used  packing  cases  made  by  unfiiir  woodworking  concern. 

Cutters  No.  35  opposed  establishment  of  trade  schools ;  adopted  resolutions 
asking  authorities  to  take  action  toward  immediate  inspection  of  all  boilers 
used  in  factories  of  Massachusetts ;  that  all  defective  steam  plants  be  con- 
demned, and  that  boiler  and  engine  rooms  be  built  apart  from  factory ; 

donated  $300  to  Brockton  Fire  Fund. Shoe  Finishers  No.  37  donated 

$25  to  locked-out  cap  makers  in  New  York  City ;  opposed  establishment 

of  trade  schools. Plumbers  No.  276  voted  to  affiliate  with  Plumbers, 

Gasfitters,  Steamfitters,  and  Steamfitters^  Helpers  District  Council  of  Boston 

and  Vicinity. Central  Labor  Union  sent  out  12,000  circulars  to  various 

unions  throughout  the  country  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
box  firm,  and  cocoa  manufacturer  who  purchases  boxes  from  it,  had  been 
declared  unfair;  reported  that  long-existing  controversy  with  local  cigar 
store,  declared  unfair,  had  been  settled  by  proprietor  having  met  labor 
representatives  and  settled  differences. Executive  Board  of  Sole  Fas- 
teners No.  Ill  decided  to  call  mass  meeting  of  sole  fasteners  to  consider 
introduction  of  welt  grooving  machines  in  No.  1  Factory  of  W.  L.  Douglas 
Shoe  Co. ;  firm  had  asked  for  reduction  of  three  cents  a  dozen  on  account 

of  work  being  done  for  welters  by  the  machines. Joint  Shoe  Council 

donated  $500  for  aid  of  families  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  dis- 
aster at  R.  B.  Grover  &  Co.,  Inc. ;  it  was  reported  that  out  of  169  union  men 
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^mplafed.  at-  the  pluil  abbat  i40-  were  lost;;  appointed  o6maQ.tt/kk  to  stBrt<  a 
KiltizeDd^  relief  boramittee'  tp'sohoat  oontributionflk  -u«;^Tlie  dodattioiiB  to  tke 
£(0over  Itolief  Fund  l^Brecktoa  trade  unioBs  aggr^^atod^  to  idati»,  fS^OOO ; 
tito  Boston  iintons  eoatanbnit^  fSjOOQ;  end  other  Stat^  mdons  ffi^;'  the 
sum  <iC  1300  ^vras  sent  b3rt>tit'rof^tiKt0'iaberoFgtoiBati<)iiB,i*^;^  Joint  X^^ 
jx^ttiee  of  the  Retail  Clerkpunions  idonated^^S' to  Fall  RiVer  textile  0|>er- 
ativesand  $50  to  GrpvBC  Relief  Fantd*  ******^  Gandj  Makers'and  iEtekets  Nia. 
JS09  repoitedfiucceesM  renewal  of  JigreemeliA^^ 

April.  Locid  wubns  raiffiliated  inih  U,  and  iSi  Wc  i^pdited  tha*  death  bene- 
&B  <to  ;be  paid  by  general  tnganinatioii  onaccotintof  theOro^er'^disaater 
-wbtild  amount' to  id9O«t:|'10>000.<'*-^MaaluDiBt8  iKo.  176  b^faa  elFozt  tb 
•evganSze  local  union  of  metal  mechanics.  ^-^^^  Garpenters  Nio.  i694  adopted 
new  by^aw  making  (B  ad&y  miminiim  wage* instead  of f2.75i  -^^<—  Heelevs 
'Mo. . 870'  made  application •■  to  State :  fioavd  to-  detetmine  proper  wages  to  be 
paid  for  woric-  on  two  machines  recently  introduoed  in  local  faoteiHes;  -•*^ 
Faintera,  Decovators,  and  Paperiiangets  No.  3961  roted  'that«>  iaistead  of 
-working  b^T .  the '  day^  paperiumgers  lAoald  foe '  paid  *  by  the  toll'  for  dieir 
work ;  vote  approred  in  M'bj  by  nc^onal  bhBdieiiiioiM.  ^^*i^  Centnl  Ijibor 
Union  called  convention  ofeenitral  foodies  thronghoilt  the  ^  State  tto  cHseo^ 
means  of  obtaining  passage  of  legislatioa&vored  foy  oiganlsfied  labofci; 
within  two  weeks  central  bodies  in  nine  cities  and  tcMnS'had  appoinlted 

delegates. Laborers  Protective  No.  9105  voted  to  stand  by  Western 

Federation  of  Miners  in  their  stmggle  against  mine  owners  of  Colorado, 
and  refused  to  follow  advice  of  president  of  A.  F.  of  L.  that  A.  F.  of  L.  unions 

cease  to  give  material  aid  to  the  Colorado  strikers. Agreement  with 

Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  858  was  renewed  for  one  year  foy  Grocery 

and  Provision  Dealers^  Association  and  Montello  Dealers^  Association. 

Women^s  Label  League  indorsed  action  of  local  unions  in  placing  a  brand 

of  cocoa  on  unfair  list. Central  Labor  Union  received  report  of  the 

failure  of  the  bill  brought  before  the  Legislature,  through  efforts  of  Lasters 
No.  192,  for  amendment  of  law  relating  to  appointment  of  experts  by  the 

State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. Lasters  No.  192  voted  con- 

trifoution  of  f 5  a  week  to  support  of  striking  woodworkers  at  Whitman ; 
in  May,  reported  that  donations  of  union  to  Whitman  strikers  had  aggre- 
gated nearly  f  1,000  since  beginning  of  the  strike. 

May,    Dry  Goods  Clerks  No.  605  admitted  14  members,  the  largest 

number  at  a  single  initiation  during  the  year. Cutters  No.  35  voted 

that  members  using  non-union  knife  folades  should  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
12  for  each  offense ;  voted  not  to  support  movement  of  Joint  Shoe  Council 
for  weekly  half-holiday,  alleging  that  earnings  would  be  reduced,  since  men 
could  not  make  up  time  to  offset  the  half-holiday  without  violating  union 

rule  forbidding  them  to  work  more  than  nine  hours  in  one  day. Owing 

to  special  efforts  to  increase  membership.  Laborers  Protective  No.  9105 

admitted  16  new  members  and  received  21  applications. Carpenters 

No.  624  granted  permits  allowing  four  crippled  workmen  to'  work  for 

f2.75  a  day. Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  358  placed  local  firm 

on  unfair  list  for  keeping  open  after  closing  hours. Barbers  No.  238 

voted  that  a  journeyman  violates  by-laws  of  union  when  he  shaves  em- 
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pl0j€r  on  Sunday. ^*-«^ Joint  Shoe  Cornid];  indorBed  rocommendBtioii  of) 
Tre«ra  No.  86>  tbob  general  tjonstitiltion  be  amended .  to  provide  tliat  wfaed 
looaifr  vote  for  aatiotiai  ofSoers  by  referettduni^tke  ballots  be  oait  onthd 
same  night  ^^--^Oentral  Labor  Union  reported  that  Whitman  woodworkers 
who  are  on  atrike  hlid  received  to  date  f  d|09>l.  — ^  Bakets  No.  180  removed 
one  finn  fbom  vnfair  list.-H — R.  B.  Grorer  &  Co.,  Ine./  made  request  of 
Boot  and  ^hoe-  Workers  Uniona  lor  new^  schedule  (rf  prioes,  as  lh»  shoes  ami 
to  be  placed  upon  the  open  maiket  -*-^  Pliuaiibera  Na.  276  reposrted  no:finai) 
outcome  of  wage  agreement  — ^  Heelers  Now  870  discussed  proposed  re« 
duetion  of  scale  of  wi^es  for-  fbet-power  breasting  in  the  W.  K  Dooglasl 
Shoe  ftbotorj;  offer  to: pay  six  cents  for  breasting  24  pairs- was  rejected;) 
HI  August,  dedaion  noade  by  union  tlmt  no  member  should  be  aHowed  to* 
pay  for  shoes  damaged  through  use  of  the  power  breaster. 

June.  Two  ^meoaibers  of  Carpentei^s  No.  624  left  work  at  Cudahy  P«okingr 
Co.  because  two  men  from  New  York  were  employedwho  were  not  in  good 
standing.*^ — Building Traides  Council  decided  that  carpenters  must  con«> 
fine  theit  metal  work  to  metal'  shingleSf  and  disoontinue  at  once  woric  upoa 
sidingS)  metal  ceilings,  and  conductor  pipee  --^^-^Diffierenoes  have  beeii 
aatisfkctorily  adjusted  between  Plumb^s  No.  276  and  Master  Builders^  Asso*^ 
ciaition,  apprenticeship  regulations  Iwing  the  most  important  featiu^  ofsetfelot^ 
ment  l>erm  of  appreotices  is  determined  at  fire  years,  of  which  time  the- 
first  three  years  are  spent  in  helping  journeymen^ ; the  last  two  years  ia- 
actual  plumbing  under  expert  supervision,  during  Which  apprentices  are; 
known  as  Junior  plumbers.  Henceforth,  each  employer  of  a  union  plumberi 
shall  be  allowed  one  apptentice  for  12  months  in  the  year;  two  apprentic^et 
shall  be  permitted  masters  emplojiing  six  plumbeis  for  11  months  in.  a  year.i 
At  conference,  two  master  plumbers  were  accused  of  technical  violation  of 
agreement  ^^^^  In  spite  of  v«rdict  of  Master  Builders'  Association  that  gvant- 
ing  of  request  for  half-holiday  was  not  expedient,  members  of  Painters,  Deco- 
rators, and  Paperhaugers  No.  296  planned  to  make  such  arrangement.  —-^^ 
Financial  assistance  was  giren  those  Eyerett  broom  makera  striking  against 
prisonfmade  brooms. -^--^  Strict  action  against  an  unfair  shop  was  contem*- 
plated  by  Blacksmiths  No.  216. «-— ^  Lathers  No^  125  did  not  consider  the 
matter  of  requesting  a  uniform  weekly  half-holiday  because,  working  for 
payment  by  the  piece,  members  can  take  half^oiidays  during  the  summev 

at  their  own  expense. Lasters  No.  192  ordered  investigation  to  ascertain 

if  54«hour  law  is  being  enfovoed  in  all  fiaotories.  -*--^  Heelers  No.  370  voted 
that  to  become  eligible  to  member^p  an  applicant  must  have  had  six> 
months^  experience.  — ^  Musicians  Protective  No*.  168  took  action  on  the 
question  of  music  in  Knights  Templar  parade,  declaring  all  bandg  par^ 
ticipating  to  be  unfair,  and  beginning  prosecution  of  members  who  took 
part,  estimated  tine  being  f50.^-^^  Reported  that  Painters,  Decorators,  and 
Paperhaugers  No.  296  started  investigation  of  certain  sick  claims  which  it 
deemed  unwarranted-;  no  reply  was  received  ooncermng  wage  schedule 
(recently  sent  to  employers)  which  stipulates  that  paperhangers  shall  be 

paid  by  the  roll  instead  of  by  the  day. Stitchers  No.  44  appropriated  |M  to 

Women's  Label  League  and  Industrial  Imint)vement  Association.—****  Cut^ 
ters  No.  85  collected  $10  for  erection  of  temple  at  Bochester,  N.  Y.  -*>*-*^ 
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Laborers  Protective  No.  9105  voted  $25  to  striking  teamsters  of  Chicago. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperb angers  No.  296  voted  to  raise  dues  from  50,to 
75  cents  a  mootb  ;  in  consequence,  receipts  a  month  wiii  be  about  150  larger. 

Barbers  No  238  voted  that  more  attention  most  be  given  the  matter  of 

sick  benefits. Cutters  in  shoe  factory  of  D.  W.  Field  Co.  were  informed 

that  there  was  no  work  for  them  at  present ;  many  of  the  men  alleged  this 
lay-off  to  be  an  actual  lockout  due  to  movement  on  foot  to  obtain  union  wages 
for  all  cutters ;  non-union  employees  applied  for  membership  in  Cutters  No. 
85 ;  in  July,  committee  of  Joint  Shoe  Council  ordered  strike,  official  sanction 
having  been  given.  At  mass  meeting  of  strikers,  benefit  of  $4  a  week  was 
declared  for  members  in  good  standing,  some  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
others.  Stitchers  No.  44  indorsed  strike  and  reported  that  many  of  its 
members  involved  in  strike  had  secured  places  elsewhere,  and  that  non- 
union stitchers  were  joining  the  local.  It  was  later  reported  that  ftiture 
arrangements  with  regard  to  strike  should  be  made  with  new  management 
of  factory,  as  firm  was  succeeded  by  the  Field-Lumbert  Co. ;  in  August^ 

agreement  was  reached  between  firm  and  unions. Cutters  No.  35  voted 

donations  of  $5  to  Salvation  Army  of  Boston,  striking  teamsters  of  Chicago, 

and  co-operative  broom  makers. As  result  of  protests  entered  concerning 

unsanitary  conditions  in  factories  and  inadequate  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire  and  accident.  Joint  Shoe  Council  appointed  investigation  committee ; 
it  is  asserted  that  regulations  providing  for  better  conditions  have  not  been 

complied  with. Action  was  begun  by  executive  committee  of  C.  L.  U. 

against  master  blacksmith  alleged  to  have  violated  agreement  between 
Blacksmiths  No.  216  and  Master  Horseshoers  and  Blacksmiths'  Association ; 
also  against  laundry  reported  to  have  broken  contract  with  Laundry  Workers 
No.  64 ;  placed  local  shop  on  unfair  list,  case  being  left  with  C.  L.  U.  for 
settlement Skivers  No.  406  adopted  by-law  that  six  months^  experi- 
ence in  trade  is  necessary  for  application  to  membership. Steam  and 

Gas  Fitters  No.  316  voted  for  renewal  of  agreement  with  master  steamfitters, 

new  contract  remaining  essentially  the  same  as  old. Discussion  held  by 

Cutters  No.  35  over  removal  of  Emerson  Shoe  Co.  to  Rockland ;  opinion 
voiced  that  wages  should  remain  the  same  there  as  here  (at  f  16.50  schedule), 
otherwise  union  stamp  should  be  withheld ;  later,  word  received  by  Council 
that  contract  between  Emerson  Shoe  Co.  and  Rockland  workers  had  been 
ratified. 

July,    Joint  Shoe  Council  appointed  committee  to  investigate  removal 
of  a  shoe  firm  to  Rockland  and  consider  reasons  for  withholding  stamp  as 

mentioned  in  complaints  entered  charging  unfairness. Lasters  No.  192 

reported  concern  over  introduction  of  machines  which,  as  claimed,  do  not 
save  labor  but  require  only  unskilled  labor  for  operation;  reduction  of 
wages  is  feared  as  result ;  boys  employed  by  E.  E.  Taylor  &  Co.  where 
machines  were  installed  were  removed  when  firm  was  reminded  of  con- 
tract providing  for  payment  of  38^4  cents  an  hour  for  every  man  employed 
in  room ;  later  new  wage  agreement  between  Lasters  No.  192  and  W.  L. 
Douglas  Shoe  Co.  was  signed  for  six  months  in  consideration  of  new 
machines ;  skilled  machine  workers  to  receive  f  3  a  day ;  unskilled  workers 
or  assemblers,  (2 ;  agreed  that  neither  girls  nor  young  men  should  be  em- 
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ployed  as  assemblers. In  answer  to  request  of  Joint  Shoe  Council  for 

Saturday  half-holiday  with  nine-hour  schedule  for  other  days,  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers^ Association  granted  half-holiday  on  condition  that  54-hour  weekly 

schedule  be  maintained,  which  implies  live  days  of  10  hours. Packers 

and  Dressers  No.  365  opposed  calling  of  special  convention  of  B.  and  S.  W. 
for  first  week  in  October  proposed  by  Lasters  No.  192 ;  women  members 

agreed  to  wear  shoes  with  Hub  gore  in  interest  of  elastic  gore  makers. 

International  Association  of  Machinists  reported  the  acceptance  of  union 

label  agreements  by  many  firms. Endeavors  made  by  Musicians  No.  38 

to  get  non-union  bands  to  join  union. Central  Labor  Union  voted  to  use 

influence  against  unfair  laundry  firm  of  Troy ;  received  report  from  Whit- 
man woodworkers  that  members  agreed  not  to  buy  of  a  Massachusetts 
chocolate  and  cocoa  firm  that  patronizes  a  Whitman  woodworking  concern 

declared  unfair. Action  is  being  taken  against  members  of  B.  T.  C.  who 

are  in  arrears  for  dues. Finishers  No.  37  received  30  applications  for 

membership  owing  to  strike  in  factory  of  Field-Lumbert  Co. At  meet- 
ing of  Carpenters  No.  624  discussion  was  held  concerning  alleged  use  of 
unfair  metal  in  certain  construction  work  in  city;  committee  sanctioned 
strike  for  eight-hour  day  at  regular  wage  of  f  2.50  of  carpenters  of  AtUe- 

borough. An  agreement,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  very  similar  to  that 

of  1904,  made  between  master  blacksmiths  and  journeymen,  by  which  eight- 
hour  day  with  minimum  wage  of  (13.50  a  week  was  established. Boot 

and  Shoe  Workers  Union  discussed  case  of  a  local  manufacturer  who  is  alleged 
with  changing  prices  for  workmen  without  notifying  union  or  requesting 

arbitration  decision,  according  to  conditions  of  contract Cutters  No. 

35  voted  to  ask  for  eight-hour  day  with  daily  wage  of  f  3,  an  increase  of 
25  cents  a  day  over  present  rate  for  nine-hour  day ;  should  manufacturers 

refuse  to  grant  request,  matter  will  be  referred  to  State  Board. Bakers 

No.  180  received  charges  that  all  members  were  not  careful  to  affix  the 
union  label  to  every  loaf  of  bread  sold,  and  cautioned  members  concerning 
matter ;  it  was  reported  that  349,000  union-made  loaves  were  sold  in  this 

vicinity  during  past  month. About  f  300  was  contributed  to  locked-out 

starchers  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  by  local  unions. 

August,    Teamsters  No.  286  asked  Carpenters  No.  624  for  indorsement 

in   their  controversy  over  hours    and  wages. Carpenters   No.    624 

indorsed  demands  of  lumber  team  drivers  for  increase  in  wages,  and 
declared  aid  in  case  of  strike  by  refusing  to  use  lumber  handled  by  non- 
union men. In  consequence  of  a  complaint  entered  to  B.  T.  C.  that 

men  employed  at  Montello  St.  building  were  receiving  less  than  schedule 
wage  and  were  working  nine  hours,  investigation  was  made,  and  it  was 
found  that  men  especially  trained  in  construction  innovations  had  been 
brought  in  and  were  receiving  the  average  rate  for  skilled  labor,  but  that 
employers  would  endeavor  to  establish  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each; 
committee  found  company  disposed  to  act  fairly ;  later  reports  stated  that 
company  had  agreed  that  after  foundation  work  had  been  completed  union 

workmen  would  be  employed  and  union  conditions  prevail. Controversy 

arose  involving  Blacksmiths  No.  216  and  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers 
No.  103  and  local  firm ;  violation  of  contract  is  alleged  in  engaging  members 
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of  union  not  in  good  standing.  — ^ —  Packers  and  Dressem  No.  ^6  tepoiteil 
28  iiifitiations  at  one  meeting  and  64  appliofttionsr^  manjf  being  of  Menr 

formerly  employed  by  Field-Lnmbert  Co. Treers  No.  M  vot^  in  factoir 

of  nine^honr  dily  at  f  3,  an  increase  of  60  centi» ;  a  jo^ot  applieatioii  waa^ 

later 'made  to  the  State  Board  to  deoide  priees  in  oontroversy. Propoaal 

to  reduce  lefiietaitement  fee  fhmi  $5  to  ^2,  by  ameadftient^  was  fiivonibiy 
discussed  at  meeting  of  Sole  Fasteners  No.  111.  ^-^ — t^ropoaition  of  Brockton 
Relief  Hospital  to  care  fdr  member  of  labor  unvoae  at  a  per  capita  ooat  of 
25  cents  a  iquaiter  was  indorsed  by  C.  L.  U.,  and  gltien  faTorable  ccmsideni'- 

tion  by  local  unions  in  general. Barbers  No.  '238  put^i^adEUSedtieketB  fn>m 

the  Brockton  Relief  Hospilbl  for  those  members  not  holding  certificates. 

Painters;  Decorators,  and  Paperliangers  No.  296  voted  to  request,  for 

the  second  time,  thatthe  employers  adopt  priees  for  hanging  paper  byihe  roll, 
same  to  go  into  effect  Sept.  1 ;  reported  former  request  not  acknowledged.  — * 
Typographical  No.  224  autfiorized  the  continnance  of  the  eight4iour  agita- 
tion, the  proposed  eight-hour  day  to  go  into  effect  Jan.  1, 1906.  -*-*-  By  a  vote  of 

Shoe  Finishers  No.  87,  the  reinstatement  fee  was  reduced  from  $6  to  f 2.  ^ 

Teamsters  No.  286  voted  to  strike  one  of  the  largest  ice  plants  in  the  city 
unless  certain  6f  its  employees  who  were  in  arrears  in  the  anion  paid  thetr 
dues  or  were  discharged ;  subsequently  matter  was  satktfaol6rtly  settled  by- 
delinquents  paying  dues. liOcal  members  of  International  Retail  Clerks 

Protective  Association  received  announcement  of  the  increased  per  eapita 
tax,  to  become  effective  on  Oct.  1.  With  the  increased  tax:  come  grealer 
insurance  benefits,  t.e ,  formerly  $100  was  paid  to  beneficiaries  of  members 
of  one  year  or  more  standing,  while  under  the  new  arrangement  the  follow- 
ing benefits  accrue :  Six  months^  membership  entftles  beneficiaries  to  $26 ; 
one  year,  f  60 ;  two  years,  $100 ;  three  years,  $160 ;  five  years  or  more,  $200 ; 

about  600  clerks  will  be  afftected  by  change. Executive  Board  of  Lasters 

No.  192  reported  that  mantrfacturers  who  installed  the  new  pulling-ovep 
machines  had  agreed  to  the  $2  a  day  wage;  1  asters  had  a^ked  for  IS,  but 

compromise  was  affected. New  union  afiillaited   with  International 

Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Woiicers  was  instituted  as  Electrical  Linemetk 
No.  442 ;  dues  connected  with  the  union  are  60  cents  a  month,  the  death 

benefit  being  f  100. Vampers  No.  266  voted  to  withdraw  from  State 

Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  this  being  second  union  to  withdraw  within  a  sfaott  time. 
September.  Movement  on  foot  to  form  a  retail  clerks*  council,  the  council 
to  comprise  three  local  unions  of  the  International  Retail  Clerks  Protective 
Association.  - —  Grocrery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  867  met  to  consider  the 
method  of  payment  of  the  per  capita  tax,  which  will  be  increased  from  $1 .60 
to  13  per  annum. At  mass  meeting  held  by  Lasters  No.  192,  the  com- 
promised f  2  a  day  wage  rate  was  strongly  opposed ;  the  discussion  of  the 
wage  question  was  brought  about  because  of  temporary  establishment  by 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  of  f  2  a  day  for  work  of  assembling  for  new  pul  ling- 
over  machines ;  union  held  that  wages  should  be  kept  up  to  present  standard 
despite  the  fact  that  new  machines  were  being  introduced.  — —  At  meedng 
of  Cutters  No.  36  several  death  benefits  were  paid ;  donations  paid  toout-of» 

State  strikers ;  union  voted  to  give  support  to  proposed  labor  temple. ' 

The  jurisdiction  of  B.  T.  C.  was  extended  by  admitting  delegates  from  Car- 
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penters  No.  1046,  of  Bridgewater,  under  specified  conditions ;  it  was  voted 
to  ask  the  various  carpenters  of  North  Easton,  Whitman,  Rockland,  and 

Stoughton  to  become  affiliated  with  B.  T.  C. Sentiment  expressed  by 

Lasters  No.  192  in  regard  to  proposed  labor  temple  was  that  it  should  be 
built  entirely  by  organized  labor  and  controlled  by  organized  labor ;  a  vote 

to  this  effect  was  passed. At  meeting  of  Carpenters  No.  624  it  was 

reported  that  union  membership  in  southeastern  Massachusetts  approxi- 
mated 1,200. The  fact  that  Musicians  Protective  No.  138  had  declared 

certain  local  bands  ^'unfair,^^  and  that  C.  L.  U.  was  asked  to  renew  the  boy- 
cott which  had  been  levied  on  the  Weymouth  Agricultural  Fair,  caused  con- 
siderable comment. Grievance  was  laid  before  C.  L.  U.  in  regard  to  W. 

L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  patronizing  the  firm  of  Atwood  Bros.,  of  Whitman,  which 
is  on  the  union^s  "  unfair  "  list ;  it  was  contended  by  superintendent  of  shoe 
factory  that  firm  in  question  was  the  only  one  making  such  racks  as  were  in 

use  in  their  establishment. Printing  Trades  Council  voted  to  withdraw 

union  label  from  a  local  job  printing  office  upon  complaint  of  Typographical 
No.  226  of  violation  of  contract. Edgemakers  No.  118  favored  abolish- 
ment of  t^  reinstatement  fee  and  re-establishment  of  the  f2  rate. 

Vampers  No.  256  voted  to  purchase  100  shares  in  proposed  Labor  Build- 
ing Association,  having  for  its  purpose  the  erection  of  a  labor  temple. 

Central  Labor  Union  voted  to  instruct  the  legislative  committee  to 

oppose  granting  a  local  street  railway  company  extension  of  privileges, 
unless  provision  was  made  that  only  union  labor  and  union  conditions  would 
be  employed. Vote  was  taken  by  Stitchers  No.  44  to  oppose  the  proposi- 
tion to  assess  members  25  cents  quarterly  for  support  of  the  Brockton  Relief 

Hospital. Teamsters  No.  286  voted  that  unless  the  drivers  of  one  of  the 

largest  local  express  companies  should  join  the  union  action  would  be 

taken  against  said  company. Skivers  No.  406  ratified  the  labor  temple 

proposition. A  large  number  of  employees  of  Field-Lumbert  Co.  applied 

for  admission  to  Shoe  Finishers  No.  37. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  R.  B.  Grover  &  Co.,  Inc.,  shoes, 
added  women^s  shoes  to  product ;  in  March,  factory  was  completely  wrecked 
by  explosion  of  boiler ;  60  people  lost  their  lives  and  many  were  injured ;  a 
relief  fund  was  started  and  soon  reached  f  100,000 ;  in  June,  firm  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Emerson  Shoe  Co.  which  moved  to  Rockland  in  July. Charles 

A.  Eaton  Co.,  shoes,  secured  additional  space  by  leasing  new  factory  build- 
ing.   George  E.  Keith  Co.,  shoes,  installed  new  generator;  in  Decem- 
ber, leased  factory  at  North  Adams  for  manufacture  of  $2.50  grade  shoe; 
in  April,  purchased  building  for  enlargement  of  tannery ;  in  June,  began 

erection  of  addition  to  tannery,  75  x  40 ;  installed  new  boiler. W.  L. 

Douglas  Shoe  Co.  installed  three  automatic  levelers  in  No.  1  Factory ;  in 
November,  increased  daily  capacity  of  No.  2  Factory  firom  75  to  80  cases ; 

daily  capacity  of  No.  1  Factory  reported  to  be  400  cases. Rufiis  C.  Maltly, 

of  New  York,  purchased  plant  of  Standard  Rubber  Co.,  for  occupancy. 

November.  Condon  Bros.  &  Co.,  shoes,  installed  Goodyear  machinery ; 
will  change  one-fourth  of  total  output  from  McKay  to  Goodyear  footwear. 

Colony  Shoe  Co.  commenced  operations;  in  August,  went  out  of 

business. 
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December.    Bryant  Bros.,  slippers,  succeeded  by  C.  E.  Field. H.  W. 

Alger,  leather  remnants,  commenced  operations. George  W.  Bailey  & 

Co.,  shoe  trimmings,  reorganized  as  G.  W.  Bailey  Co. ;  in  August,  reduced 
capital  from  f  10,000  to  $5,000. 

January,    Woodward  &  Wright,  lasts,  purchased  factory  for  occupancy. 

Campello  Rand  Co.  commenced  operations. M.  A.  Packard  Co., 

shoes,  increased  capital  from  tlOO,000  to  $200,000 ;  in  July,  erected  four- 
story  addition,  100  x  40 ;  installed  new  boiler. J.  C.  Tannatt  Shoe  Co. 

removed  to  larger  quarters. 

February,    Goodhue,  Jones,  &  Co.  began  manufacture  of  men^s  (2.50 

Goodyear  welt  shoes. A.  C.  Thompson  Co.,  house  trimmings,  succeeded 

by  Dean  Penney  Co. 

March.    Dunbar  Pattern  Co.,  Inc.,  purchased  business  of  W.  W.  Shinkle 

of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  began  operating  branch  factory  there. Charles  A. 

Snow  Co.,  confectionery,  increased  capital  from  f  10,000  to  $20,000. 

Stone  &  Gordon,  leather  remnants,  dissolved  partnership;  business  con- 
tinued by  Ellis  Gordon. 

April,    V.  &  F.  W.  Filoon,  counters,  erected  addition  to  factory. 

May.    T.  D.  Barry  Co.,  shoes,  added  a  fourth  story  to  No.  2  Factory  to 

be  utilized  as  a  cutting  room. Brockton  Co-operative  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 

purchased  land  for  enlargement  of  factory ;  in  June,  began  erection  of  four- 
story  addition,  59  x  40. 

June.    Thompson  Bros.,  shoes,  began  erection  of  four-story  addition, 

35  X  40. George  G.  Snow  Co.,  shoes,  increased  floor  space  by  occupying 

two  additional  floors  of  present  factory ;  in  September,  installed  50  stitching 

machines. Smith  &  Wade,  shoe  trimmings,  succeeded  by  A.  R.  Wade. 

Whitman  &  Keith  Co.,  shoes,  installed  two  new  boilers. 

July.  Brockton  Heel  Co.  completed  construction  of  basement  floor  under- 
neath main  factory  building,  800  x  20 ;  absorbed  business  of  John  Burdett 

&  Son  of  Rockland ;  daily  capacity  of  plant  now  70,000  pairs  of  heels. 

Churchill  &  Alden  Co.,  shoes,  erected  three-story  addition,  40  x  100,  and  in- 
stalled machinery;  daily  output  increased  to  3,000  pairs;  in  September, 
installed  new  boiler. D.  W.  Field  Co.,  shoes,  shut  down  prior  to  suc- 
cession by  Field-Lumbert  Co. ;  began  operations. 

August.  Laird,  Prior  Co.,  shoe  findings,  leased  another  floor  in  fac- 
tory building,  making  three  floors  now  occupied. Foss  Valve  &  Spe- 
cialty Co.  leased  space  in  factory  building  in  Lowell  for  manufiM^turing. 

E.  E.  Taylor  &  Co.,  shoes,  erected  addition,  300  x  45 ;  erected  store 

house;  installed  20  machines  in  stitching  department;  installed  new 
boiler. 

September.    H.  T.  Perry  &  Co.  succeeded  by  Perry  Box  Toe  Co. 

O.  A.  Miller  Treeing  Machine  Co.  began  erection  of  three-story  addition, 

110  X  40,  three-story  addition,  32  x  15,  and  two-story  storehouse,  50  x  30. 

Permit  granted  for  increasing  the  C.  S.  Pierce  factory  building,  120  x  102^ 

from  four  to  six  stories. American  Motor  Co.  and  Waltham  Development 

Co ,  of  Waltham,  consolidated  under  name  of  former ;  Waltham  plant  will 
be  moved  here. J.  M.  O'Donnell  <&  Co.  changed  from  McKay  to  Good- 
year shoes. 
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physician  spend  the  noon-hour  of  every  working-day  at  the  plant,  prescrib- 
ing for  the  help.  This  physician  also  calls  at  the  homes  of  any  of  the  em- 
ployees who  are  unable  to  work  and  treats  them  there ;  or,  if  they  desire, 
employees  can  call  at  the  physician's  office  for  consultation.  No  expense 
whatever  is  entailed  to  employees,  as  all  medicines  are  furnished  without 
cost. 

Brooktield. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  June,  the  action  of  55  weavers  employed 
at  the  Mann-Stevens  Co.  in  striking  against  a  system  of  fines  for  imperfect 
work  caused  147  employees  to  be  thrown  out  of  work ;  intervention  of  the 
State  Board  brought  the  strike  to  a  satisfactory  close  in  two  days. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.    In  July,  barber  shops  began  closing 

Monday  attemoons  and  nights ;  to  continue  during  July  and  August. 

All  retail  dealers  agreed  to  close  stores  Thursdays  at  6.30  p.m. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  Chas.  H.  Moulton  &  Co.,  shoes,  out  of 
business.  May.  firopkfield  Paper  Box  Co.,  operated  in  connection  with 
the  Chas.  H.  Moulton  &  Co.,  ceased  operations.  July.  Dufton  Bros., 
woolen  goods,  whose  mill  at  Spencer  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January, 

purchased  land  for  erection  of  new  plant. Esther  Mill,  leased  by  E. 

Lissberger,  of  New  York  City ;  in  August,  began  manufacture  of  woolen 
shoddy. 

Brookline. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  town  laborers  circulated  a 
petition  for  increase  of  wages  from  fl.75  to  $2  a  day;  increase  was  not 
generally  granted,  although  $2  rate  was  given  in  certain  cases. 

Trade  Unions.  In  July,  three  slight  controversies  occurred  among 
carpenters  owing  to  refusal  of  union  men  to  work  with  non-union  men ;  in 
two  cases  work  was  temporarily  suspended,  but  was  speedily  settled  by 
readiness  of  non-union  men  to  join  union ;  in  third  case  non-union  man 
left  work ;  19  men  involved  in  all. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  January,  Clark  &  Mills  Electrical  Co. 
had  13  electrical  workers  go  out  on  a  strike  for  wages  provided  for  by 
agreement  accepted  by  Contractors^  Association ;  the  company  lost  three 
men  through  the  strike,  but  gained  the  open  shop  which  was  greatly  de- 
sired ;  Electrical  Workers  No.  103  of  Boston  involved. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  November,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
increasing  the  pay  of  firemen  as  follows:  Captains,  $1,300,  an  increase  of 
$220 ;  lieutenants,  (1,250,  an  increase  of  $230 ;  permanent  firemen,  (820  for 
the  first  year,  $920  the  second,  and  (1,095  the  third. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  three  members  of  Painters,  Decorators, 
and  Faperhangers  No.  443  were  fined  $25  each  by  Painters  District  Council 
of  Eaatem  Massachusetts  for  doing  unfair  work.  November,  Temporary 
union  of  120  machinists  organized.  April.  Central  Labor  Union  voted 
to  further  the  efforts  of  assisting  Church  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Labor  to  have  local  grocery  and  provision  stores  close  at  10  p.m.  Saturdays ; 
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voted  to  send  delegate  to  proposed  convention  at  Brockton  of  central  labor 
unions  of  the  State  €b  consider  means  of  obtaining  legislation  desired  by 
workingmen. Piano  and  Organ  Workers  No.  44  began  special  organ- 
izing campaign.  June.  Reorganization  of  rubber  workers  is  reported 
as  nearly  effected;  500  names  expected  on  charter  roll.  August.  Re- 
ported that  Hack  and  Cab  Drivers  No.  323  had  disbanded  and  affiliated  with 
Boston  Local  No.  126. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  The  Cambridge  Paper  Box  Co.  in- 
creased capital  from  $20,000  to  $35,000.  November,  Cambridge  Gas  Light 
Co.  increased  capital.        January.    National  Biscuit  Co.  purchased  land ; 

in  May,  began  erection  of  one  and  two  story  brick  addition. Morss  & 

Whyte,  wire  goods,  succeeded  The  Morss  &  Whyte  Co. Charles  Van 

Buskirk,  wagons,  erected  factory.  February.  Rawson  &  Morrison  Mfg. 
Co.,  engines  and  machinery,  purchased  land  and  buildings  of  The  Damon 

Safe  &  Iron  Works  Co.,  adjoining  present  plant. Oakes  Knitting  Mills 

purchased  mill  in  West  Roxbuiy  for  occupancy  and  moved  there  in  May. 

Edward  Kendall  &  Sons,  boilers,  succeeded  by  Robb-Mumford  Boiler  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Nova  Scotia;  plant  removed  to  South  Framingham.  March. 
Columbia  Jewelry  Co.  erected  one-story  brick  factory,  66  x  35.  April, 
The  Blanchard  Machine  Co.,  air  compressors,  erected  one-story  brick  ma- 
chine shop,  60  X 100,  to  replace  shop  in  Boston  destroyed  by  fire ;  in  August, 
sold  plant  to  Horace  B.  Shepard.       May.    Howe  Spring  Bed  Co.  succeeded 

by  Howe  Spring  Mattress  Co. Union  Overall  Mfg.  Co.  succeeded  by 

I.  Cohen.  June.  Ward,  Corby  Co.,  bakers,  began  erection  of  brick  and 
steel  bakery,  180  x  270.  July.  P.  R.  Rideout,  of  Boston,  succeeded  by 
Mass.  Builders  Finish  Co.        August.    Simplex  Electrical  Co.,  of  Boston, 

awarded  contract  for  two-story  wooden  factory,  45  x  70. The  Musola 

Co.,  automatic  piano  players,  began  operations. 

Workingmen's  Benefits.  The  Cambridge  School  Committee  adopted 
a  rule  providing  for  the  pension  system  for  those  teachers  who  had  taught 
25  consecutive  years  in  the  Cambridge  schools,  and  had  reached  the  age  of 
60  years.    The  annual  amounts  will  be  $350  and  $450. 

September.  The  dining-room  provided  by  John  P.  Squire  &  Co.  for  its 
employees  in  July,  1904,  was  reported  to  be  greatly  appreciated  by  about 
125  of  the  employees  of  the  establishment  who  are  daily  furnished  lunches 
at  cost.  Recently,  the  company  added  another  room  where  employees  of 
the  packing  house  can  obtain  their  lunches,  and  from  25  to  40  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  daily.  The  scheme  is  not  self-paying,  the  man- 
agement being  perfectly  willing  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  expense. 

Report  received  that  the  restaurant  opened  three  years  ago  by  Ginn  & 
Co.,  publishers,  of  Cambridge,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  employees  at 
the  Athenaeum  Press,  was  meeting  with  satisfaction.  The  building  was 
erected  by  the  company,  fitted  up  with  the  best  possible  equipment,  and 
given  to  the  employees  to  be  used  as  a  dining-room.  The  meals  are  pro- 
vided at  cost,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  employees 
patronize  the  restaurant  daily.  The  company  furnishes  heat,  light,  and 
fuel  free  of  charge. 
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The  Athenffium  Press  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  including  the  em- 
ployees of  Ginn  &  Co.,  was  reported  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  members. 
This  association  was  organized  in  March,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
mutual  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  disability.  Membership  in  the  asso- 
ciation is  open  to  any  person  employed  by  Ginn  &  Co.  in  any  capacity,  of 
good  moral  character  and  sound  physical  condition,  who  resides  within  a 
radius  of  25  miles  of  the  State  House  (Boston),  except  that  married  women 
are  not  eligible.  Provision  is  made  in  the  by-laws  that  any  member  leav- 
ing the  employ  of  the  company  may  retain  membership  by  complying  with 
the  constitution.  The  admission  fee  is  f  2,  the  regular  dues  being  10  cents 
a  week.  Members  are  not  eligible  to  receive  benefits  until  13  weeks  have 
elapsed  after  the  acceptance  of  their  application.  Properly  qualified  mem- 
bers at  time  of  sickness  or  disability  receive  the  following  benefits :  For 
the  first  week,  92.50 ;  for  the  second  week,  $5 ;  for  the  third  week,  17.50 ; 
and  $6  per  week  for  10  weeks,  fractional  parts  of  a  week  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  75  cents  a  day,  provided  that  no  fractional  parts  of  the  first 
week's  sickness  shall  be  paid  for,  and  that  fractional  parts  of  the  third  week 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  f  1.10  a  day.  Provision  is  further  made  that 
no  member  is  entitled  to  more  than  13  weeks  sick  benefit  in  any  one  sick- 
ness in  any  one  year.  The  funds  of  the  Athenaeum  Press  Benefit  Associa- 
tion are  deposited  with  Ginn  &  Co.  and  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent  while  on  deposit. 

Canton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  Springdale  Finishing  Co.  erected 
building  for  waterproofing  khaki  cloth.  July,  Eureka  Silk  Co.  suc- 
ceeded by  Eureka  Silk  Mfg.  Co. 

Carver. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Ellis  Foundry  Co.,  stoves  and  fur- 
naces, went  out  of  business ;  had  been  in  continuous  operation  since  1757  ; 
some  flasks  and  patterns  sold  to  Le  Baron  Foundry  Co.,  of  Middleborough ; 
iron  sink  business  sold  to  Plymouth  Stove  Foundry  Co.,  of  Plymouth. 

Charlton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  Aldrich  Mfg.  Co.,  satinets,  shut  down 
on  account  of  fire ;  in  September,  erected  two-story  factory,  120  x  52,  card 
room,  30  x  30,  picker  house,  32  x  30,  and  engine  room,  40  x  30. 

Chelmsford. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  May,  Chelmsford  Branch  of  the 
Granite  Cutters  National  Union  made  request  for  eight-hour  day  and  mini- 
mum wage  of  37)2  cents  an  hour,  overtime  to  be  counted  as  once  and  one- 
half,  and  tool  sharpeners  for  stone  cutters  to  be  paid  uniform  wages  with 
stone  cutters ;  generally  accepted.* 

*  See  full  agreement  in  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  No.  37,  page  210. 
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Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  George  C.  Moore,  wool  scouring, 
installed  new  dryers  and  new  engine ;  power  house  under  construction ;  in 
January,  succeeded  by  George  C.  Moore  Wool  Scouring  Mills;  in  August, 
completed  erection  of  four-story  addition,  82  x  326 ;  installed  new  machinery. 

North  Chelmsford  Machine  Co.  had  addition  to  plant  under  construction. 

December.  Shirreffs  Worsted  Co.  removed  to  Fitchburg.  January.  North 
Chelmsford  Machine  Co.  and  North  Chelmsford  Supply  Co.  succeeded  by 

North  Chelmsford  Machine  <&  Supply  Co. George  C.  Moore,  worsted, 

succeeded  by  Hrookside  Worsted  Mills.  March.  Moore  Spinning  Co., 
worsted  and  carpet  yarns,  erected  dyehouse.  September.  Alsatian  Comb- 
ing Co.,  wool  tops,  began  operations  with  30  employees. 


CHELSEA. 

Trade  Unions.  In  November,  Rubber  Workers  No.  15  disbanded,  hav- 
ing organized  in  January,  1904,  and  affiliated  with  A.  F.  of  L.  in  March, 
1904.  Employees  belonging  to  union  were  discharged  by  Revere  Rubber 
Co.  when  organization  became  known,  and  obtained  positions  in  other  busi- 
ness ;  their  places  were  filled  by  foreigners,  hence  local  union  lost  majority 

of  members  and  received  no  new  ones. Retail  Clerks  No.  88  went  out 

of  existence. 

January.  Central  Labor  Union  adopted  resolution  in  favor  of  abolishing 
capital  punishment;  instructed  to  present  petition  for  such  action  to  the 
Legislature. 

February.  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  623  requested 
employers  in  Chelsea,  Beachmont,  Winthrop,  and  Revere  for  an  eight-hour 
day;  painters,  f2.80  a  day ;  sign  writers  and  paperhangers,  $3. 

April.  Formation  of  a  paperhangers  union  reported. Painters,  Dec- 
orators, and  Paperhangers  No.  623  made  special  effort  to  organize  painters 
of  Revere,  Beachmont,  and  Winthrop ;  reported  that  their  new  agreement 
had  been  generally  accepted. 

June.  Central  Labor  Union  voted  against  another  gathering  of  State 
central  labor  unions  for  promulgation  of  political  action  by  organized  labor, 
looking  to  the  furtherance  of  labor  measures  in  the  Legislature ;  Brockton 
C.  L.  U.,  which  advocates  this  proposition,  is  dissatisfied  with  result  of 
convention,  which  decided  that  it  was  prerogative  of  State  Branch,  A.  F. 
of  L.,  to  attend  to  such  matters.     Affiliation  has  been  voted  by  unions  of 

Waiters,  Bartenders,  Typographical,  and  Firemen. Painters,  Decorators, 

and  Paperhangers  No.  623  received  into  membership  the  paperhangers  of 
a  district  where  temporary  organization  was  lately  formed ;  it  is  reported 
that  car  painters  of  Boston  and  Northern  and  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  rail- 
roads are  also  to  be  received;  vigorous  campaign* has  been  started  by 
union  for  which  f  100  was  appropriated,  and  mass  meeting  is  announced  of 
painters  of  Chelsea,  Revere,  and  Winthrop. 

Indtistrial  Changes.  In  January,  Chelsea  Braiding  Co.  began  oper- 
ations. March.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Son,  tanners,  moved  here  from  Lynn. 
September.    F.  B.  Holmes,  shoes,  began  operations. 
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Chester. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Chester  Mfg.  Co.,  bobbins  and 
spools,  installed  machinery  in  factory  recently  purchased;  in  December, 

began  operations. Hamilton  Emery  &  Corundum  Co.  began  opera- 

tions ;  in  June,  began  erection  of  addition,  40  x  60.  January.  Abrasive 
Mining  &  Milling  Co.  installed  machinery  in  old  mica  mill  for  manufacture 
of  emery ;  in  March,  began  operations. 

CHICOPEE. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  February,  a  dispute  arising  as  to  the 
unsatisfactory  and  unhealthftil  heating  conditions  at  the  Chicopee  Mfg.  Co. 
caused  25  men  in  the  napping  department  to  quit  work ;  men  were  rein- 
stated 10  days  later  under  former  conditions ;  upon  their  return  to  work 
they  again  struck,  claiming  that  they  were  asked  to  run  four  machines 
instead  of  three ;  in  two  weeks  strikers  were  reinstated  on  former  terms, 
with  the  exception  of  the  boss  carder  who  refused  to  teach  new  men.  The 
company  was  again  involyed  in  dispute  in  June  owing  to  the  strike  of  25 
girls  in  the  spool  room  (40  were  thrown  out  of  employment) ;  girls  struck 
against  reduction  from  25  to  23  cents  a  box  for  packing  warp ;  on  account 
of  t^e  introduction  of  new  machinery  the  firm  claimed  that  the  work  was 
easier  and  girls  could  earn  much  more  at  reduced  rates;  in  fire  days 
matter  was  settled  by  arbitration,  girls  going  back  at  old  price,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  arbitrator  being  that  "  prices  would  regulate  themselves  with 
the  good  judgment  of  employer  and  employed." 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  Nineteen  dealers  agreed  to  close 
their  stores  at  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday  afternoons  during  June,  July  (except- 
ing the  week  of  the  Fourth),  and  August. 

Trade  Unions.  In  June,  complaint  was  made  by  nappers  of  Chicopee 
Mfg.  Co.  to  the  General  President  of  United  Textile  Workers  of  America, 
of  excessive  heat  and  poor  ventilation ;  personal  investigation  followed,  the 

resultant  report  stating  that  conditions  should  and  would  be  improved. 

Five  non-union  painters  were  discharged  (owing  to  persuasion  of  Painters 
No.  299)  by  D.  J.  Canty  who  holds  contract  for  repairing  tenement  houses 
of  Chicopee  Mfg.  Co ;  in  no  other  branch  of  work  has  any  trouble  been 
reported. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  The  Fiske  Rubber  Co.,  rubber  tires, 
began  erection  of  four-story  brick  addition,  125  x  50,  three-story  addition, 
35  x  80,  and  addition  to  boiler  house,  25  x  35 ;  in  September,  awarded  con- 
tract for  three-story  brick  addition,  45  x  50,  for  storage  and  manufacture  of 
bicycle  tires  —  main  factory  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  making  auto- 
mobile tires—  and  boiler  house,  40  x  40. Burtworth  Carpet  Co.  began 

operation  of  new  plant  just  completed. T) wight  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods, 

resumed  full-time  schedule;  had  been  running  four  days  a  week  since 
April ;  1,800  employees  affected ;  in  February,  awarded  contract  for  equip- 
ping plant  with  electricity  for  power  and  lighting;   in  June,  installed 

number  of  revolving  flat  cards. Chicopee  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  on 

four-day  schedule  since  April,  laid  off  about  one-half  the  operatives ;  in 
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December,  reduced  capital  from  tlfOOO,000  to  f 500,000 ;  in  February,  re- 
sumed 58-hour  schedule ;  1,300  hands  employed. 

November,  Spalding  Mfg.  Co.,  sporting  goods,  moved  to  local  plant  leased 
in  August,  thereby  securing  larger  quarters  and  greater  water  power ;  in- 
stalled engine  and  two  boilers ;  in  April,  reorganized  as  A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Bros.  Mfg.  Co. J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co.  removed  automobile  de- 
partment to  plant  recently  vacated  by  Spalding  Mfg.  Co. ;  installed  water 
wheel ;  Hill  factory  will  be  devoted  to  manufacture  of  guns ;  began  erection 
of  electric  power  plant ;  in  April,  began  erection  of  two-story  brick  and  wood 
testing  room  and  repair  shop ;  began  replacing  men  and  boys  in  the  machine 
room  with  women ;  in  May,  purchased  mill  property  for  purpose  of  in- 
stalling water-power  plant  to  operate  Hill  factory;  in  September,  added 
two  stories  to  four-story  mill  (No.  2),  45  x  25,  to  accommodate  automobile 
business. 

April.  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Co.  began  erection  of  one-story  pattern 
room,  18  x  40. 

July,  Page-Steams  Drop  Forge  Co.  increased  capital  from  f 30,000  to 
$50,000. 

September,  The  Taylor,  Bramley  Co.  discontinued  manufacture  of  jer- 
seys, sweaters,  and  athletic  goods,  and  will  manufacture  underwear  exclu- 
sively.   Springfield  Metal  Body  Co.,  automobile  tops,  will  remove  to 

Springfield  upon  completion  of  factory  being  erected  there. 

Clarksburg. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  Gallup  Bobbin  Co.  shut  down  on  ac- 
count of  destruction  of  factory  by  fire. 

Clinton. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  March,  12  employees  in  the  spiral  depart- 
ment of  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Co.  struck  in  sympathy  with  employee  who 
had  trouble  and  left ;  men  were  paid  and  discharged ;  strikers^  places  filled. 
July.  Lancaster  Mills  had  106  weavers  strike,  remonstrating  against  the 
rate  of  wages  on  a  new  grade  of  cloth.  In  one  week  strikers  voted  to 
return  to  work  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  try  the  new  wage 
for  two  weeks,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  weavers  could  not 
make  a  wage  equal  to  the  average  made  prior  to  the  change  in  rate,  the 
matter  would  be  remedied  by  firm. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  March,  spinners  at  Nashua  Valley 
Mills  had  satisfactory  wage  scale  adopted,  pursuant  upon  a  strike  for  an 
increase  in  weekly  wages  from  (8.70  to  (10. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Building  Trades  Council  went  out  of  ex- 
istence ;  alleged  cause  was  lack  of  interest  due  primarily  to  refusal  of  Brick- 
layers No.  23,  the  largest  branch  of  building  trade,  to  afBliate. Retail 

Clerks  No.  626  went  out  of  existence  due  to  lack  of  interest  after  improve- 
ments were  obtained  which  they  sought  in  organizing. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Lancaster  Mills,  cotton  goods,  started 
on  four-day  schedule ;  in  November,  resumed  operations  on  full  time ;  in 
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March,  began  installation  of  360  Northrop  looms;  plant  contains  about 

3,650  looms ;  in  July,  installed  new  machinery  in  worsted  department. 

Nashua  Valley  Mills  organized  and  purchased  part  of  the  plant  of  Clintoa 
Worsted  Co.,  which  firm  went  out  of  business  in  August ;  in  November, 
began  operations ;  in  August,  in  full  operation,  300  employees.  December, 
Clinton  Gas  Light  Co.  increased  capital  $10,000.  January.  Gibbs  Loom 
Harness  &  Reed  Co.  increased  production  of  reed  business  25  per  cent 
Febrtmry.  Wenzel  F.  Brodmerkle  purchased  lower  brick  mill  formerly 
operated  by  Clinton  Worsted  Co. ;  plant  to  be  run  as  £amsdale  Worsted 
Mills,  for  manufacture  of  fancy  worsteds ;  began  installation  of  15  looms, 
two  sets  of  cards,  and  engine ;  in  July,  began  operations ;  in  August,  25 
looms  in  operation  with  35  employees.  March.  Henry  Dio  began  manu- 
facture of  stockings ;  daily  capacity  of  plant,  14  dozen.  August.  Criss- 
cross Tube  Cleaner  Co.  purchased  by  Reversible  Tube  Cleaner  Co.,  of 

Worcester. Bigelow  Carpet  Co.  installed  new  boiler.        September. 

French  Automobile  Co.,  a  new  corporation,  leased  factory  of  Clinton  Wail 
Trunk  Mfg.  Co. 

Colrain* 

Industrial  Changes.  In  June,  Smith  &  Hillman  began  manufacture 
of  apple  barrels.  July.  Griswoldville  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  erected 
addition  to  bleachery. 

Concord. 

Industrial  Changes.    In  November,  Concord  Rubber  Co.  sold  plant 

to  Charles  L.  Hill. Concord  Mills  organized  for  manufacture  of  men^s 

worsted  wear ;  purchased  plant  formerly  occupied  by  Ralph  H.  Damon ;  in 
April,  began  operations ;  in  June,  awarded  contract  for  erection  of  weave 
shed ;  installed  new  looms,  making  total  of  72. 

Conway. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  Darby  Mfg.  Co.,  druggists^  supplies, 
began  operations.  September.  Tucker  &  Cook  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  warp, 
sold  lower  mill  to  Boston  Dairy  Co. 

Dalton. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  November,  10  Italian  shovelers  employed 
by  the  Byron  Weston  Co.  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages  from  (1.50  to 
(1.75  a  day ;  men  were  paid  off,  but  returned  to  work  the  next  morning  at 
old  wages.  May.  The  Dalton  Water  Power  Co.  had  100  Italian  laborers 
go  out  on  strike  to  enforce  demand  for  (1.75  for  a  nine-hour  day;  places 
filled. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  Dalton  Woolen  Mills 
began  winter  schedule  of  working  hours:  7.05  a.m.  to  12  M.,  12.45  p.m. 
to  5.55  P.M.,  Saturdays  close  at  3.25  p.m. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Byron  Weston  Co.,  paper,  installed 
overhead  telpherage  carrier  system  connecting  coal  pockets  with  mills ;  in 
June,  installed  electric  power  plant. Dalton  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.  started  up 
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fltitching  room  after  shut-down  of  five  weeks ;  in  April,  shut  down  for  two 
weeks.  Febrtiary.  Crane  Bros.,  bath  towels,  shut  down  on  account  of 
fire.  April.  Z.  &  W.  M.  Crane,  paper,  began  construction  of  one-story 
brick  power  house,  35  x  55,  for  new  water-power  plant ;  purchased  land 
and  water  privilege  connected  with  abandoned  mill  of  Plunkett  Woolen 
Co. ;  in  September,  completed  brick  storehouse,  57  x  76. 

I>aiiver8. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  James  A.  Lord,  Jr.,  shoes,  moved 
here  from  Salem.  December,  J.  F.  Mullin  rented  factory  property 
in  Salem  for  finishing  sheepskins.  January.  Danvers  Sporting  Goods 
Co.  sold  to  Danvers  Mfg.  Co.       March.    Danvers  Bleachery  &  Dye  Works 

added  one  story  to  bleaching  department,  150  x  55. Cream  of  Chocolate 

Co.  of  America,  of  Worcester,  purchased  by  Danvers  men ;  plant  moved 
here  in  April.        April.    Prince,  Collins,  &  Marston  Co.  succeeded  by 

Marston  Shoe  Co. Howe  &  Parker,  leather,  leased  factory  and  began 

operations.        May.    S.  £.  Knapp,  leather,  added  sheepskins  to  product ; 

in  September,  enlarged  beam-house. Boston  Incandescent  Lamp  Co. 

increased  capital  from  f  8,000  to  $10,000.  July.  C.  P.  Kerans  &  Co., 
russet  and  colored  cowhide,  shut  down  —  factory  totally  destroyed  by  fire ; 
awarded  contract  for  new  five-story  tannery,  120  x  50,  and  two  outbuildings, 
105  X  80  and  60  x  40.       August.    Danvers  Iron  Works,  bar  iron,  shut  down 

three  weeks  during  installation  of  new  machinery. Clapp  &  Tapley, 

shoes,  leased  larger  factory. 

I>edhani. 

Trade  Unions.  In  April,  Stonemasons  No.  42  voted  to  demand  45 
cents  an  hour  after  May  1,  also  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  and  double 
time  for  Sundays,  new  scale  to  afiect  stonemasons  in  Dedham,  Hyde  Park, 
Mattapan,  Needham,  Norwood,  Walpole,  and  West  Roxbury. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  William  Zoerb,  eyeglass  and  spec- 
tacle cases,  of  East  Boston,  purchased  building  for  occupancy  and  began 
installation  of  machinery.  September,  Norfolk  Yam  Co.,  a  new  corpo- 
ration, leased  factory  Tor  occupancy. 

Dighton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  July,  Arnold,  Hoffman,  &  Co.,  colors,  gums, 
and  starches,  succeeded  by  Anchor  Color  &  Gum  Works. 

I>ouglas. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Schuster  Woolen  Co.  publicly 
dedicated  new  factory. 

I>racut. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  May,  Beaver  Brook  Mills,  woolen  goods, 
installed  12  mules  and  six  sets  of  cards ;  in  September,  shut  down  one 
week  on  account  of  fire  in  picker  mill ;  700  employees  affected. 
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nnion,  the  rest  being  non-union ;  three  days  later  the  firm  declared  open  shop ; 
all  the  non-union  employees  were  reinstated. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  July,  Smith  &  Co.  acceded  to  request 
of  Coremakers  No.  428  of  Boston,  for  increase  in  minimum  daily  wage  from 
•2.50  to  f2. 75. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  0-So-£zy  Mfg.  Co.,  wood  polishes, 
increased  capital  from  $30,000  to  $60,000.  January.  James  L.  Donovan 
&  Co.,  shoes,  began  erection  of  four-story  addition  to  factory;  purchased 
stock  and  leased  factory  of  Littleton  Shoe  Co.,  of  Littleton,  N.  H.  April. 
Bay  State  Varnish  Co.  awarded  contract  for  erection  of  new  factory.  July, 
Broom  and  Whisk  Makers  No.  90  began  operation  of  co-operative  broom 
factory,  and  continued  same  through  the  patronage  of  organized  labor,  the 
only  working  capital  being  that  advanced  by  trade  unions.  September. 
J.  G.  Blount  Co.,  machinery',  increased  capital  from  135,000  to  145,000 ;  added 
motor  driven  speed  lathes  to  product. 

FALL  RIVER. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  February,  70  weavers  at  the  Barnard 
Mfg.  Co.  struck  against  introduction  of  the  10-loom  system ;  in  one  week 
conference  with  manufacturers  resulted  in  men  returning  to  work  on  the 
eight-loom  basis,  pending  settlement  which  occurred  on  March  16,  manu- 
facturers agreeing  to  give  15.60  cents  a  cut  for  weavers  who  wanted  to  run 
10  looms,  those  who  desired  to  run  eight  looms  to  be  paid  17 .32  cents  a  cut ; 
Weavers  No.  24  involved. 

March.  Weavers  in  the  No.  2  Mill  of  the  Stafford  Mills  struck  on  account 
of  grievance  over  the  loom  system,  claiming  that  to  run  10  looms  instead 
of  eight  meant  a  reduction  in  wages ;  three  days  later  weavers  in  No.  1. 
Mill  struck,  the  aggregate  number  out  being  300 ;  about  one  week  from  be- 
ginning of  the  strike  men  returned  to  work  on  the  eight-loom  basis,  the 
grievance  being  temporarily  adjusted ;  although  the  strikers  belonged  to 
Weavers  No.  24,  it  was  alleged  that  the  strike  was  unauthorized  by  the 

union. About  50  weavers  at  Mill  No.  1  of  the  Richard  Borden  Mfg.  Co. 

struck  against  the  10-loom  system ;  on  the  following  day  the  strikers  re- 
turned to  work  on  the  eight-loom  basis,  pending  settlement  of  grievance 

and  alterations  in  equipment ;  Weavers  No.  24  involved. A  strike  at 

the  Troy  C.  &  W.  Manufactory  was  waged  on  account  of  grievance  over  the 
10-loom  system,  involving  125  weavers,  members  of  Weavers  No.  24 ;  on 
the  following  day  operatives  returned  to  work  pending  change  in  equip- 
ment ;  result  was  brought  about  by  conference  between  mill  officials  and 

committee  of  union. Members  of  Weavers  No.  24,  to  the  number  of  150, 

employed  by  the  Merchants  Mfg.  Co.,  struck  against  the  10-loom  system ; 
two  days  later  the  conference  between  mill  officials  and  committee  of  union 
resulted  in  the  strikers  returning  to  work  under  old  conditions,  as  it  was 
claimed  by  officials  that  more  time  was  needed  to  make  change  to  the  eight- 
loom  basis. Weavers  (125)  at  the  Davol  Mills  struck  on  account  of 

grievance  over  electric  war{>stop  appliance ;  places  were  partially  filled ; 
some  of  the  strikers  gradually  returned  to  work,  others  found  work  else- 
where ;  Weavers  No.  24  involved. Granite  Mill  No.  1  had  70  weavers 
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Btrike  against  operating  from  10  to  16  looms  under  electric  warp-stop 
system ;  places  were  partially  filled,  and  two  weeks  later  two-thirds  of  the 

strikers  had  returned  to  work ;  Weavers  No.  24  involved. General  strike 

of  coal  handlers,  members  of  Coal  Handlers  No.  624,  was  inaugurated  at  the 
Staples  Coal  Co.  (and  later  spread  along  the  dock)  because  foreman  dis- 
charged one  of  their  number ;  cause  later  embraced  recognition  of  union  ; 
118  affected  besides  24  thrown  out  of  work ;  in  three  days,  strike  was  de- 
clared off. 

April.  On  account  of  objf  tion  to  the  W  lown  sfitom  and  grievance 
over  discharge  of  a  weaver,  40  weavers  at  the  Laurel  Lake  Mills  struclr ; 
two  days  later  strike  was  declared  off,  it  being  decided  at  conference  to  let 
the  weavers  run  eight  or  10  looms,  as  they  chose ;  Weavers  No.  24  involved. 

May.  Forty  steamfitters  employed  by  local  master  steamfitters  struck 
for  eight-hour  day  with  nine  hours'  pay,  and  uniform  wage  for  competent 
workmen,  also  helpers,  as  requested  by  Steam,  Hot  Water,  and  Power  Rpe 
Fitters  and  Helpers  No.  50 ;  in  14  weeks  union  declared  strike  ofi^  stxikeES 

returning  to  work  under  old  conditions. DofteiB  (S&)  in  the  spinning 

rooms  of  the  Durfee  Mills  struck  for  an  inerease  in  wages  from  $5  to  $6  a 
week ;  four  spoolers  and  one  warper  tender  were  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  strike ;  in  one  week  all  but  two  strikers  returned  to  work  under  old 
conditions;  strike  had  been  broken  by  doffers  work  being  done  by  tem- 
porary hands. 

June.  About  100  weavers  employed  at  the  Bamaby  Mfg.  Co.  struck  on 
account  of  grievance  over  wages  and  work ;  at  conference  of  manager  and 
committee  of  weavers  the  strike  was  satisfactorily  adjusted  the  following 

day  ;  Weavers  No.  24  involved. The  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Co.  had  222 

carders  strike  to  enforce  their  request  for  increase  in  wages  as  was  allowed 
ring  spinners ;  415  were  thrown  out  of  work ;  increase  was  granted  and  all 
returned  to  work  the  next  morning ;  Card  Room  Protective  No.  32  involved. 

Card  setters  employed  at  the  Ashworth  Machine  Co.  struck  because 

manufacturers  refused  to  comply  with  rules  of  Amalgamated  Card  Setters 
Protective  Association ;  pending. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  December,  Bourne  Mills  obliged 
weavers  to  operate  40  Draper  looms  instead  of  20  to  24 ;  also  substituted 
for  weekly  wage  system  of  loomfixers,  a  method  of  paying  according  to 
amount  of  cloth  turned  off;  employees  became  dissatisfied. 

January.    Fall  River  Iron  Works  Co.,  cotton  goods,  reduced  wages  of 

operatives  12  *^  per  cent ;  about  4,000  affected. Conanicut  Mills,  cotton 

goods,  reduced  wages  of  operatives  12>2  P©r  cent ;  about  250  affected. 

Bamaby  Mfg  Co.  and  Stevens  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  thread  and  yam  establish- 
ments have  not  reduced  wages. Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees 

No.  174  reported  gain  in  wages  through  organization ;  before  organization, 
wages  were  20  cents  an  hour,  10  to  12-hour  workday ;  since  organization, 
nine-hour  workday,  wages  an  hour  for  first  year,  20  cents ;  second  year,  21 
cents ;  third  year  to  fourth  year,  22  cents ;  fifth  to  sixth  years,  28  cents ; 
eighth  to  ninth  years,  24  cents ;  after  10  years^  service,  25  cents  an  hour. 

February.  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  reported  satisfactory  work- 
ing of  10-loom  system  in  some  mills,  weavers  earning  from  $8.30  to  f 9. 20 
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a  week,  and  eight-loom  weavers  more  than  $7 ;  in  other  mills,  wages  aver- 
aged much  less,  and  weavers  dissatisfied. 

March,  Weavers  threatened  to  strike,  claiming  that  they  could  not  make 
a  living  wage  on  the  10-loom  basis  and  with  long  bobbins ;  manufacturers 
proposed  a  graded  price  per  cut  on  eight,  nine,  and  10  looms. 

April,  The  City  Council  failed  of  a  majority  on  a  joint  order  to  borrow 
$10,000  to  increase  the  daily  wages  of  the  street  department  employees 

from  fl.75  to  $2. Bricklayers,  Masons, and  Plasterers  No.  11  had  wage 

scale  accepted  by  master  builders,  to  be  in  effect  for  one  year  from  May  1 ; 
the  settlement  was  made  by  arbitration  committee  and  employers;  em- 
ployees had  requested  increase  from  40%  to  50  cents  an  hour ;  employers 
offered  43%  cents,  but  later  compromise  was  made  of  45  cents  an  hour,  or 
13.60  a  day. 

May.  The  request  of  Steam,  Hot  Water,  and  Power  Pipe  Fitters  and 
Helpers  No.  50  was  accepted  by  four  firms ;  demand  was  largely  for  eight- 
hour  day  and  uniformity  of  wages ;  a  strike  ensued  in  those  establishments 
not  granting  demand,  the  result  of  the  controversy  being  that  men  returned 
to  work  on  the  nine-hour  basis ;  the  firms  that  had  previously  granted  the 

eight-hour  day  also  put  their  men  back  on  the  nine-hour  schedule. Due 

to  the  agitation  of  Barbers  No.  331,  many  local  employing  barbers  granted 
their  men  a  weekly  half-holiday  and  one  night  off  each  week. 

June.  The  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Co.  advanced  wages  of  ring  spinners 
one  cent  a  side  making  virtually  a  six  per  cent  increase ;  pay  of  small  day 
help  in  spinning  rooms  was  advanced  proportionally  ;  later,  after  one  day^s 
strike,  company  advanced  wages  of  card-room  operatives  from  four  to  11 
per  cent ;  in  July,  made  revision  of  wages  in  spooling  and  slashing  depart- 
ments ;  subsequently  rejfiised  request  of  weavers  for  restoration  of  wages 

prior  to  last  reduction. Cotton  Manufacturers^  Association  reused  to 

grant  demand  of  weavers  for  restoration  of  wages  to  basis  prevailing  before 
the  12)^  per  cent  cut  in  1904. 

July.  Retail  clerks  were  granted  Thursday  half-holiday  during  summer 
months. 

Trade  Umons.  In  October,  Hack  Drivers  and  Stable  Workers  No.  101 
was  reported  out  of  existence,  alleged  cause  being  failure  to  win  strike 

entered  upon  immediately  after  organization. It  was  reported  that 

Horseshoers  and  Blacksmiths  No.  90  had  gone  out  of  existence  in  September 

January.  Textile  Council  voted  to  renew  efforts  for  passage  of  bill 
making  overtime  work  of  women  and  minors  illegal  between  6  p.m.  and 
6  A.M. ;  voted  not  to  accept  suggestion  of  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  that  bill 
be  changed  to  make  overtime  illegal  between  7  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  Committees 
of  Council  and  Cotton  Manufacturers^  Association  conferred  with  the  Gov- 
ernor at  the  State  House  regarding  the  settlement  of  the  textile  strike ;  as  a 
result,  the  strike  was  declared  off,  the  Governor  to  investigate  what  average 

margin  should  prevail. The  five  textile  unions  voted  to  give  the  Textile 

Council  full  power  to  settle  the  general  strike  in  local  mills ;  within  a  few 
days  after  strike  was  settled  Textile  Council  asked  for  conference  with  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers^  Association  to  consider  complaints  of  unions  that  some 
members  were  not  given  work  according  to  agreement. General  officers 
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of  United  Textile  Workers  of  America  began  preparations  for  national  oi^an- 
izing  campaign,  special  attention  to  be  paid  to  textile  operatives  in  Southern 

States. Slasher  Tenders  No.  51  voted  to  ask  Governor  to  investigate 

grievances,  alleging  that  slasher  tenders  were  especially  discriminated 
against  by  the  manufacturers  and  that  only  half  their  number  had  found 

employment  since  strike  ended. Executive  Committee  of  Card  Koom 

Employees  No.  32  voted  to  discontinue  strike  benefits  to  members  who  pay 
only  five  cents  weekly  assessment ;  voted  to  pay  stoppage  allowance  to  all 

members  of  the  union  reporting  to  committee  as  being  unemployed. 

Movement  i^as  begun  to  have  Wednesday  half-holiday  for  grocery  and 
provision  clerks  adopted  throughout  the  city. Textile  Council,  in  ac- 
cordance with  demand  of  Slasher  Tenders  No.  51,  voted  to  renew  request 
for  conference  with  Cotton  Manufacturers^  Association  to  consider  alleged 
discrimination  against  union  slasher  tenders ;  received  reply  declining  to 
hold  conference,  on  ground  that  no  discrimination  had  been  practised,  bat 
ojQfering  to  investigate  any  grievances  that  might  be  presented  in  writing ; 

in  February,  voted  to  present  charges  of  discrimination  in  writing. 

Mule  Spinners  Association  paid  $1,002  for  one  week's  benefits  to  members 
who  had  been  out  of  employment  or  had  worked  only  on  half-time. 

February.  Coal  Handlers  No.  624  made  demand  that  employers  allow 
15  minutes  for  lunch  at  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m. Executive  Committee  of  Tex- 
tile Council  held  conference  with  Governor  relative  to  alleged  discrimi- 
nation by  the  mill  owners  in  the  re-employment  of  the  striking  operatives ; 
Governor  told  committee  that  he  had  no  power  to  compel  either  the  manu- 
facturers or  the  operatives  to  give  the  other  a  conference  to  adjust  griev- 
ances, and  advised  a  conservative  course  in  dealing  with  alleged  cases  of 
discrimination ;  a  week  later,  Cotton  Manufacturers^  Association  replied  to 
charges  of  discrimination  by  stating  that  the  manufacturers  did  not  agree 
before  the  Governor  to  discharge  competent  men  who  were  at  work  at  the 
time  the  agreement  was  entered  into,  in  order  to  provide  places  for  strikers. 

Mule  Spinners  Association  reported  the  following  amounts  paid  in 

benefits :  Strike  pay,  $39,342 ;  stoppages,  f 7,435 ;  deaths,  $175 ;  accidents, 

$98 ;  total,  $47,050. Committee  from  Weavers  No.  24  at  conference  with 

committee  from  Cotton  Manufacturers^  Association  discussed  weavers^  wage 
grievances ;  pay  envelopes  were  submitted  showing  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  weavers  on  eight  looms  to  be  $6 .  32 ;  on  10  looms,  f  7 .  28. United 

Textile  Workers  received  $2,000  from  A.  F.  of  L.,  making  total  amount 
received,  as  a  result  of  general  assessment  for  benefit  of  strikers,  $30,651. 

March.  Weavers  No.  24  reported  amount  received  during  the  textile 
strike  from  organized  labor,  $65,793;  manufacturers  at  conference  with 
secretary  of  union  said  that  strike  at  Stafford  Mill  No.  2  should  not  have 
occurred  until  after  grievances  now  pending  were  settled ;  secretary  claimed 
that  Stafford  Mill  weavers  struck  without  authority ;  secretary  also  reported 
that  some  of  the  mills  were  changing  over  to  the  10-loom  basis ;  striking 
weavers  held  meeting  and  voted  to  remain  out  until  concessions  were  made 
to  them.  Union  later  met  and  indorsed  strike  at  Stafford  Mill  and  voted 
permission  to  the  weavers  in  all  other  mills  to  strike ;  union  voted  not  to 
hold  any  more  conferences  with  manufacturers  unless  they  would  agree  to 
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return  to  the  eight-loom  system,  long  bobbins,  and  17.32  cents  a  cut  of  46 

yards. Loomfixers  No.  85  reported  16  members  of  Granite  and  Dayol 

Mills  locked  out  on  account  of  weavers'  strike. Women's  Trade  Union 

League  reported  that  of  the  120  mill  girls  whom  it  had  placed  in  positions 
in  domestic  service  during  the  strike,  only  about  20  were  satisfied  and  a 
large  number  had  returned  to  mill  work  in  Fall  River. 

April.  Loomfixers  No.  35  voted  t25  to  fund  for  relief  of  persons  injured 
in  recent  boiler  explosion  in  Brockton ;  accepted  30  applications  for  member- 
ship ;  received  report  that  f  40  benefits  had  been  paid  to  members  locked  out 
of  two  mills ;  reported  upon  scarcity  of  loomfixers  and  their  leaving  the  city. 

Bakers  No.  99  voted  to  ask  for  renewal  of  existing  wage  contract  for  one 

year ;  received  report  of  conference  committee  stating  that  master  bakers  had 
submitted  new  contract  reducing  wages  f  2  a  week  for  all  bakers  upon  the 
ground  that  business  was  not  good  enough  to  warrant  the  higher  rate  ot 
wages ;  in  May,  employees  of  two  bakers  who  refused  to  sign  agreement 
withdrew  from  union ;  attempt  was  made  to  have  question  of  wages  settled 

by  arbitration  committee  of  seven. Weavers  No.  24  voted  to  levy  a  per 

capita  assessment  of  five  cents  a  week  to  strengthen  its  financial  condition, 

and  to  allow  benefits  to  only  such  members  as  pay  assessments. Meat 

Cutters  No.  21  went  out  of  existence,  having  obtained  half-holiday,  their 
aim  in  organizing. 

May.  Report  of  Card  Room  Employees  No.  32  showed  that  during  past 
month  $62  had  been  paid  members  as  stoppage  allowances  and  $49  for 

accident  claims. Weavers  No.  24  reported  recent  gain  of  169  members. 

Plumbers  No.  56  disbanded  owing  to  great  falling  off  in  membership 

and  internal  dissensions. Grievances  regarding  working  conditions  were 

reported  to  Weavers  No.  24 :  In  regard  to  cutting  yam  off  bobbins  that 
have  been  run  off  as  far  as  possible  by  the  weavers,  the  weavers  claim  that 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  throw  the  bobbins  back  in  the  filling  box,  and 
that  the  yam  should  be  cut  off  by  others ;  the  weavers  also  feel  that  the 
filling  should  be  brought  to  them,  thus  obviating  the  rush  and  resulting 
effect  of  some  weavers  getting  more  filling  than  they  need  and  others  not 
getting  enough  to  keep  their  looms  going  all  the  time ;  reported  that  some 

mills  are  paying  men  $3  a  week  to  learn  weaving. Governor  Douglas 

submitted  to  the  Textile  Council  the  conclusions  of  his  investigation  regard- 
ing the  matter  of  margins ;  this  agreement  was  made  at  the  close  of  the 
textile  strike  in  January.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  the  operatives 
were  not  entitled  to  a  ^ve  per  cent  dividend  upon  wages  earned  from  Janu- 
ary to  April,  as  existing  conditions  did  not  warrant  same.**  Report  was 
made  to  Executive  Board  of  State  Branch  of  A.  F.  of  L.  by  Slasher  Tenders 
No.  51  to  effect  that  results  of  settlement  of  strike  by  Governor  Douglas 
were  not  satisfactory,  that  remuneration  of  work  here  was  less  than  in 
other  places,  and  that  mill  hands  continue  to  leave  city. 

June.    Temporary  union  of  journeymen  tailors  organized. Textile 

Council  voted  to  accept  decision  of  Governor  Douglas  on  the  wage  margin  ; 
asked  manufacturers  for  conference  at  early  date  for  purpose  of  discussing 

*  See  Massachtuetts  Labor  Balletin  No.  86,  p.  126. 
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the  local  industrial  situation,  particularly  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  allaj 
some  of  the  dissatisfaction  now  existing  among  the  textile  workers,  espe- 
cially among  the  weavers ;  matter  of  printing  report  of  donations  made  to 
the  strikers  referred  to  different  locals.  It  is  reported  that  manufacturers  re- 
hised  to  grant  conference,  saying  that  market  conditions  have  not  improved 
sufficiently  to  warrant  wage  increase  and  that  agitation  of  all  kind  should 
be  discouraged.  Textile  Council  committee  voted  to  refer  matter  to  special 
meeting  of  Council ;   as  great  dissatisfaction  prevails,  Council   voted    to 

leave  matter  to  separate  unions. Weavers  No.  24  voted  for  special 

meeting  to  consider  grievances ;  have  refused  to  accept  recent  cutdow^n ; 
later  voted  to  ask  manufacturers  for  renewal  of  wage  schedule  existing:  up 
to  July  25, 1904,  i.e.,  scale  of  19.80  cents  per  cut,  renewal  to  go  into  effect 
July  17;  little  hope  entertained  that  full  12^2  percent  restoration  will  be 
made ;  manufacturers  are  reported  as  condemning  the  attitude  of  weavers 
since  report  of  the  (iovernor.    Complaints  have  been  reported  by  secretary 
of  Weavers  No.  24  that  there  has  been  trouble  in  some  mills  over  claims 
for  wages.    Discussion  took  place  over  strike  at  Granite  and  Da  vol  Mills. 
Reply  received  from  Cotton  Manufacturers^  Association  refusing  to  comply 
with  request  for  restoration  of  wages  on  same  ground  as  previous  opposi- 
tion to  conference.    Manufacturers  say  that  margin  is  20  per  cent  below 
figure  set  by  Governor  Douglas  as  margin  warranting  increase  of  five  per 
cent.    Injustice  is  alleged  by  weavers  who  claim  that  they  are  weaving  in 
most  cases  50  yards  and  are  paid  for  45  yards,  supposed  standard  length  of 
cut ;  in  July,  weavers  decided  to  postpone  strike  action  until  reply  should 
have  been  received  from  M.  C.  D.  Borden.    Married  men  in  general  oppose 
proposition  to  strike.    Amendment  to  constitution,  on  which,  as  reported, 
action  will  soon  be  taken,  gives  secretary  authority  to  call  strike  in  unusual 
cases.    In  July,  M.  C.  D.  Borden  declined  to  grant  weavers'  petition,  de- 
claring that  an  increase  at  present  time  would  result  in  good  to  neither 
side.    At  meeting  of  weavers  later,  it  was  decided  not  to  strike  at  present. 

Discussion  is  being  carried  on  by  Mule  Spinners  Association  over 

recent  action  of  mill  owners  in  employing  men. who  bring  boy  helpers 
with  them,  thus  placing  a  premium  on  the  work,  action  being  due  to 
scarcity  of  boys  in  mule  rooms.  The  spinners  think  this  unfair  to  those 
persons  waiting  for  steady  work,  inasmuch  as  employers  do  not  let  their 
intentions  be  known  in  the  matter  of  hiring  help.  Members  were  in- 
structed to  report  all  grievances  to  officials  of  union.    Donations  made  of 

$25  to  Chicago  teamsters  and  $5  to  Everett  broom  makers. Strike  of  one 

day  occurred  in  card  room  of  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Co.  Promise  to 
them  had  been  made  of  increase  of  wages,  but  when  notice  had  not  been 
posted,  carders  thought  the  increase  was  not  forthcoming.  Secretary  of 
Card  Room  Protective  No.  32  received  explanation  satisfactory  to  men  and 
they  returned  to  work.  Sufficient  increase  is  to  be  made  to  equalize  scale 
of  this  mill  with  that  of  others  in  city ;  drawing  tenders  to  receive  definite 
advance  of  nine  per  cent.  Many  non-union  men  are  joining  union,  40  so 
reported  in  one  week. 

Juli/.    Request  for  assistance  in  perfecting  organization  of  tailors  com- 
plied with  by  C.  L.  U. Complaint  entered  by  Steam  Firemen  No.  10  in 
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the  case  of  firemen  who  are  workers  in  breweries  being  taken  from  their 

union. Journeymen  Barbers  No.  831  roted  that  shop  windows  should  not 

be  covered  when  hour  for  closing  arrives,  but  that  full  view  of  shop  may  be 
obtained ;  declared  one  shop  unfair  for  keeping  open  overtime :  committee 
instructed  to  request  manager  of  insurance  company  that  his  agent,  now 
conducting  barber  business  also,  should  give  up  one  or  the  other. Loom- 
fixers  Association  No.  35  voted  to  act  with  C  L.  U.  in  Labor  Day  celebration ; 
committee  reported  that  77  members  had  left  city  since  strike ;  donation  of 
$25  to  striking  teamsters  of  Chicago  was  made,  and  it  was  voted  to  send  f5 

to  Everett  broom  makers  for  brooms. Card  Room  Protective  No.  32  made 

amendment  to  constitution  providing  for  seven  members  instead  of  11  as  a 

sufli(*ient  number  for  quorum. Mule  Spinners  Association  voted  $10 

assistance  to  local  steamfitters  on  strike ;  it  was  announced  that  stoppage 

pay  would  be  resumed  August  1. Journeymen  Barbers  No.  331  voted  a 

fine  of  $5  to  be  imposed  on  members  found  working  after  3  p.m.  on  day 

of  outing. Musicians  Protective  No.  216  voted  to  exonerate  American 

Band  which  took  part  with  non-union  bands  on  Memorial  Day.  The 
president  allowed  band  members  to  vote  on  the  question,  but  national 
president  reversed  decision  and  question  is  still  unsettled.  President  of 
Musicians  Union  ruled  that  national  by-law  referred  to  union  musician  and 
non-union  band,  and  not  to  union  bands  participating  with  non-union ;  this 

ruling  was  reversed  by  national  president. Slasher  Tenders  No.  61 

have  begun  a  movement  to  replenish  treasury  ;  voted  to  give  up  hall  and 
dispense  with  paid  secretary. Weavers  No.  24  reported  that  dissatisfac- 
tion is  felt  because  of  failure  of  mill  management  to  furnish  weavers  with 

particulars  as  to  number  of  picks,  length  and  price  per  cut. Loomfixers 

Association  No.  35  reported  stoppage  of  a  number  of  sections  of  looms 
caused  by  lack  of  yam. 

August.  Mule  Spinners  Association  decided  that  since  funds  of  union 
are  large  enough  to  justify  it,  stoppage  benefits  will  be  resumed ;  members 
were  urged  to  take  part  in  Labor  Day  parade. Steamfitters  No.  60  re- 
ported a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  ending  strike  begun  in  May,  only  two 

men  who  went  out  at  that  time  having  returned  to  work. Executive 

Committee  of  Weavers  No.  24  disallowed  a  death  benefit  because  deceased 
member  was  in  arrears  11  weeks,  the  constitution  of  union  specifying  eight 
weeks  as  maximum  limit  for  arrears. 

September.  Executive  Committee  of  W^eavers  No.  24  voted  to  ask  the 
Textile  Council  to  consider  the  wage  situation  with  the  idea  of  asking  for 
an  increase  in  wages. At  a  meeting  of  Mule  Spinners  Association,  dele- 
gates were  instructed  to  oppose  the  proposition  of  placing  an  assessment 
upon  each  member  of  the  locals  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  defense  fund ; 
Executive  Committee  reported  that  Tecumseh  Mills  had  thrown  out  the  last 
of  the  mules  in  the  mill. Weavers  No.  24  voted  to  rejoin  Textile  Coun- 
cil ;  union  withdrew  from  Council  in  1901  on  account  of  union  controversy 
and  dissensions  attendant  upon  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages  and  strike 
agitation ;  the  Council  at  present  comprises  the  unions  of  weavers,  carders, 
loomfixers,  and  spinners,  the  slasher  tenders  who  withdrew  also  in  1901  not 
reafiiliating.    It  was  voted  to  continue  the  strikes  at  the  Davol  and  Granite 
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Mills.  GrievaDces  of  weavers  at  Lutber  Mill  discussed. Better  organ- 
ization was  urged  at  meeting  of  C.  L.  U.,  and  report  heard  from  A.  F  of  L. 
that  it  was  willing  to  commission  a  local  organizer. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Union  Cotton  Mfg.  Co.  installed  spin- 
ning frames  in  place  of  eight  pair  of  mules ;  in  July,  installed  new  boiler. 

Fall  Riyer  Iron  Works  Co.,  cotton  goods,  equipped  several  looms  with  electric 
warp  stop  motions ;  in  February,  began  demolition  of  Anawan  Mill  to  make 
room  for  new  five-story  addition,  171  x  375 ;  will  install  6,000  looms ;  in 
March,  began  erection  of  addition  to  boiler  room ;  in  April,  awarded  contract 
for  about  79,000  spindles  and  1,600  looms;  in  June,  placed  order  for  three 
condensers  and  air  pumps ;  No.  5  mill  shut  down  one  week  for  repairs ;  in 

August,  added  one  story  to  Mill  No.  6. Border  City  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton 

goods,  installed  new  opening  and  carding  machinery ;  in  August,  installed 

two  spoolers. Merchants^  Mfg  Co.,  cotton  goods,  installed  new  engines ; 

in  March,  resumed  operations ;  had  been  shut  down  since  July,  1904 ;  in 
July,  installed  two  engines ;  in  August,  placed  order  for  new  carding  and 

spinning  machinery. Ellis  Mfg.  Co.,  hose  and  garment  supporters, 

moved  here  from  Waltham. 

November.  Ponemah  Shuttle  Co.,  loom  shuttles  and  shuttle  irons,  suc- 
ceeded by  Ponemah  Co. ;  in  April,  purchased  three-story  brick  building. 
Massasoit  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  began  erection  of  wood  and  sheet- 
iron  cotton  shed,  70  x  186.  —  Dupuis,  Wolfe,  &  Co.,  pickles,  dissolved. 

Eagle  Silk  Mills,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  began  erection  of  branch  silk 

mill,  40  X  30;    in  December,  installed  20    looms   for   manufacture   of 

dress   goods. Bamaby    Mfg.    Co.,    cotton    goods,    resumed    six-day 

schedule,    having  been  on   short  time   nearly  a  year. Kerr  Mills 

of  American   Thread  Co.   resumed  operations   on   fiill   time;    in  May, 

installed  new  machinery ;    in  June,  installed  new  engine. Granite 

Mills,  cotton  goods,  began  replacing  mules  with  spinning  frames :  in  Decem- 
ber, erected  brick  and  wood  addition,  14  x  62 ;  in  August,  installed  14  cards 
and  3,000  spindles ;  equipped  looms  with  electric  warp-stop  motion. 

January.    Weetamoe  Mills,  cotton  goods,  replaced  four  pairs  of  mules 

with  spinning  frames. Davis  Mills,  cotton  goods,  reorganized ;  reduced 

capital  fi-om  f 600,0C)0  to  $60,000 ;  increased  capital  to  $610,000 ;  in  July, 
installed  130  42-inch  fancy  looms  and  several  slubbers. 

February,  D.  H.  Cornell  Packing  Co.  increased  capital  from  $40,000  to 
$47,000. 

March.  Luther  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods  (formerly  the  Robeson  Mill), 
after  thorough  renovation  and  installation  of  new  machinery,  began  opera- 
tions.   William  J.  Dunn,  absorbent  cotton,  installed  Bushnell  press  and 

Covel  elevator  for  more  convenient  handling  of  cotton  waste ;  in  August, 

purchased  Enfield  Mills  at  Smithfield,  R  I. Davol  Mills,  cotton  goods, 

equipped  760   looms  with    electric  warp-stop    motions. Fall   Kiver 

Bleachery  Co.  succeeded  by  Fall  River  Bleaohery. 

May,  Hanscom  Bros.,  braid,  purchased  land  and  began  erection  of  two- 
story  plaiting  and  braid  mill.  100  x  66. Kilbum,  Lincoln,  &  Co.,  textile 

machinery,  shut  down  one  week  —  part  of  factory  damaged  by  fire. 

Textile  Tube  Co.,  machinery,  increased  capital  from  f 7,000  to  (20,000. 
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Globe  Yarn  Mills  (New  England  Cotton  Yam  Co.)  erected  one-stoiy  addi- 
tion for  spinning  and  finishing,  74  x  222. 

June.    Wampanoag  Mills,  cotton  goods,  placed  order  for  replacing  mules 

with  spinning  frames  and  renewing  carding  and  drawing  machinery. 

The  Linen  Fabric  Co.  organized  to  manufacture  linen  towels ;  installed  100 
looms;  in  July,  began  operations. Conanicut  Mills,  cotton  goods,  in- 
stalled 50  StadSbrd  automatic  looms;   in  August,  placed  order  for  2,000 

spindles. Stevens  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  installed  50  looms  to  be  used 

on  linen  crashes. 

July,  Flint  Mills,  cotton  goods,  equipped  spinning  frames  with  Houghton 
metallic  thread  board  and  steel  rail  in  place  of  wooden  thread  boards, 

amounting  to  about  40,000  spindles. American  Linen  Co.  installed  two 

engines  and  equipped  100  looms  with  electric  warp-stop  motions. 

August.    Pocasset  Mfg.  Co.  installed  12,000  spindles  and  60  cards. 

Richard  Borden  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  installed  500  Northrop  looms. 

J.  H.  Estes  &  Sons,  twines  and  absorbent  cotton,  succeeded  by  Estes  Mills ; 
began  erection  of  rope  walk,  500  feet  long,  with  head  house,  '30  x  50 ; 

installed  100  sash-cord  braiders  for  manufacture  of  sash  cords. King 

Philip  Mills,  cotton  goods,  installed  several  combers ;  installed  12  Harriman 
automatic  looms ;  all  looms  are  equipped  with  electric  warp-stop  motions. 

Chace  Mills,  cotton  goods,  equipped  500  looms  with  electric  warp-stop 

motions. 

September.    Elijah  Ashworth,  card  clothing,  installed  two  engines. 

Workingmen'8  Benefits.  December.  Bourne  Mills  declared  the  dlst 
semi-annual  co-operative  dividend  amounting  to  two  per  cent  of  the  gross 
wage  earnings  for  six  months,  extending  from  June  20,  1904,  to  December 
10, 1904.  On  account  of  labor  controversies  the  Bourne  Mills  had  not  been 
working  to  full  capacity  and  many  of  the  operatives  had  not  been  constantly 
employed.  The  dividend  was  only  paid  to  employees  then  working.  In 
June,  it  was  reported  that  the  Mills  had  suspended  its  profit-sharing  system 
(under  which  the  employees  had  received  semi-annual  dividends  succes- 
sively since  1890)  and  that  no  semi-annual  dividend  would  be  paid,  but  in 
July,  announcement  was  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Bourne  Mills  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  had  voted  to  declare  a  dividend  of  2)4  per  cent  upon 
wages  earned  during  the  four  months  ending  December  2,  1905,  by  all  em- 
ployees who  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits  under  the  simple  rules 
of  faithful,  efficient,  and  continuous  service. 

R.  S.  Reed  Co.  continued  its  practice  of  giving  employees  25  per  cent 
extra  for  Christmas  week  either  in  cash  or  its  equivalent.  This  company 
gives  all  employees  one  week's  vacation  in  Summer  with  pay  as  well  as  the 
half-holiday  during  the  Summer  months.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  this 
company  to  give  a  percentage  of  the  surplus,  after  paying  stockholders  six 
or  eight  per  cent,  to  those  who  had  been  in  its  employ  for  the  entire  year. 
This  has  amounted  to  from  five  to  eight  per  cent  of  their  yearns  wages. 
Trade  conditions  have  been  such  for  the  past  two  years  as  to  preclude  this 
payment. 

September.  During  the  last  scholastic  year  the  Bradford  Durfee  Textile 
School  had  122  evening  students,  of  whom  73  graduated,  and  eight  day 
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students,  none  of  whom  have  finished  their  course.  The  receipts  of  the 
school  for  the  last  year  show  that  $20,000  was  received  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  f  8,000  from  the  City  of  Fall  River,  $781  from  tui- 
tion ($425  from  day  tuition  and  (306  from  evening  tuition),  and  $1,111  from 
other  sources,  making  the  total  receipts  (29,842.  The  expenditures  of  the 
school  for  the  same  period  aggregated  $22,527.  A  full  account  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School,  as  well  as  public  appropria- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  both  from  State  and  city  funds,  may- 
be found  on  page  188  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology  for  1904. 

FITCHBURG. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  April,  the  strike  at  the  granite  quarry  of 
Jeremiah  Shea,  which  was  inaugurated  in  October,  1904,  was  declared  off 
by  the  Fitchburg  Branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters  National  Union ;  the  strike 
had  involved  30  cutters  and  was  waged  because  a  non-union  employee  was 
retained ;  the  quarry,  under  new  management,  opened  upon  a  union  basis. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  November,  Farkhill  Mfg.  Co.  intro- 
duced a  stop-motion  on  looms  at  Cleghom  Mill ;  some  weavers  were  dis- 
charged, those  retained  being  obliged  to  run  six  looms  instead  of  four ;  re- 
duction of  15  cents  in  price  paid  for  each  cut  of  cloth,  making  but  slight 
change  in  wages. 

April.  Master  painters  signed  an  agreement  with  Painters  No.  381  to 
pay  $2.50  for  an  eight-hour  day,  this  being  an  increase  of  25  cents ;  prefer^ 
ence  to  be  given  union  workmen. Bricklayers  No.  19  reported  that  con- 
ference with  Master  Builders^  Association  resulted  in  compromise  wage 
scale  of  (3.75  for  an  eight-hour  day  during  the  coming  year;  union  scale 
had  been  (3.50  minimum  and  men  requested  increase  to  $4. 

August.  Request  of  weavers  employed  at  the  Beoli  Mills  for  a  revision 
of  wages  or  a  better  quality  of  warps  was  refused ;  strike  threatened. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Bricklayers  No.  19  presented  request  to 
employers  in  Leominster  for  increase  in  daily  wages  from  $3.50  to  $4,  to 

go  into  eflfect  in  April,  1905. Saw  Makers  No.  7173  and  Shoe  Cutters 

No.  327  went  out  of  existence  because  of  lack  of  interest. Textile 

Workers  No.  445  consolidated  with  Textile  Workers  No.  323  of  Leominster. 

Metal  Polishers  No.  145  went  out  of  existence,  lack  of  interest  alleged 

to  be  due  to  unsuccessful  strike. 

December.  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  342  (Mixed),  Iron  Molders  and 
Helpers  No.  11052,  Hardeners  and  Temperers  No.  10413,  and  Cooks  and 
Waiters  No.  784  w^ent  out  of  existence  owing  to  lack  of  interest. 

January.  Teamsters  No.  330  went  out  of  existence  on  account  of  inter- 
nal dissensions. 

April.  It  is  reported  that  master  painters,  with  one  exception,  have  con- 
sented to  new  wage  schedule  of  Painters  No.  175  making  minimum  rate 
$2.50  per  diem,  an  increase  of  25  cents  over  old  rate.  No  agreement  was 
made,  however,  on  open  shop  question,  but  later  a  clause  was  inserted  in 
agreement  giving  preference  to  union  men ;  subsequently,  men  returned 
to  work. 

May.     Bartenders  No.  97  organized. 
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July,  Central  Labor  Union  is  considering  founding  of  co-operative  store 
for  sale  of  union-made  goods  only ;  committee  appointed  to  obtain  general 
opinion  on  scheme ;  one  reason  for  plan  is  report  that  merchants  in  general 
favor  non-union  goods. Reported  that  broom  and  whisk  makers,  juris- 
diction members  of  Amsterdam  Union  of  Broom  and  Whisk  Makers  in  New 
York,  numbered  about  six. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Parkhill  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods, 
equipped  looms  at  Cleghorn  Mill  with  electric  warp-stop  motions;  in 
August,  began  erection  of  one-story  brick  addition  to  Mill  C,  123  x60 ;  will 
install  100  looms. 

December,  Shineffs  Worsted  Co.  removed  here  from  Chelmsford ;  erected 
new  mill ;  in  February,  began  operations. Sawyer  Tool  Mfg.  Co.  in- 
creased capital  from  $35,000  to  $50,000;  shut  down  five  weeks  during 
August  and  September. 

*  January.  Filch  burg  Duck  Mills  reorganized  and  resumed  operations  on 
full  time  with  120  employees;  had  been  shut  down  since  November,  1903. 
Star  Worsted  Co.  purchased  building  and  land  formerly  leased ;  in- 
stalled three  twisters  and  three  spinning  frames ;  in  August,  began  erection 

of  two-story  brick  addition  for  wool  scouring  and  sorting,  72  x  29. 

Simonds  Mfg.  Co.,  saws,  completed  three  story  and  basement  brick  build- 
ing, 160  X  60 ;  brick  boiler  and  engine  house,  100  x  40 ;  installed  new  boilers 
and  three  new  engines;  in  May,  awarded  contract  for  erection  of  brick 
mill,  three  stories  and  basement,  175  x  60,  three-story  ell,  125  x  60,  and 
two-story  smithy,  125  x  40;  new  electric  power  plant  will  be  installed. 
The  Fitch  burg  Horn  Goods  Co.  changed  from  partnership  to  corpo- 
ration. 

February,  Bennett  Shoe  Co.,  children's  shoes,  organized ;  will  occupy 
shoe  factory  of  Edgar  F.  Belding  &  Co. ;  in  March,  installed  stiu^hing  ma- 
chines ;  in  April,  began  operations. 

April,  Fitchburg  Machine  Works  changed  ownership. Branch  fac- 
tory of  Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.,  surface-coated  paper,  of  New  York,  incorpo- 
rated as  Ix>ui3  Dejonge  Co. 

June.     D.  M.  Dillon  Steam  Boiler  Works  installed  25-ton  traveling: 

crane ;  began  erection  of  one-story  erecting  shop,  50  x  200. N.  B.  Dodge 

Mfg.  Co.,  railroad  supplies,  moved  to  Easthampton  to  secure  larger  plant. 

August,  Grant  Yam  Co.,  cotton  yarns,  began  erection  of  one  and  one- 
half  story  brick  electric  power  house ;  power  will  be  developed  from  water 

privilege  recently  purchased. William  A.  Hardy  &  Sons,  brass  founders, 

purchased  land  at  South  Fitchburg  for  erection  of  large  modem  plant. 

September.    Fitchburg  Broom  &  Brush  Co.  shut  down  indefinitely. 

Foxborougli. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  June,  Direct  Corehair  Co.,  of  Boston,  pur- 
chased factory  of  Van  Choate  Electric  Co. ;  will  manufacture  a  peculiar  kind 
of  textile  fabric  and  machinery  for  its  manufacture.  July.  Widen,  Lord 
Leather  Co.,  leather,  shut  down  —  factory  destroyed  by  fire ;  in  Sei)tember» 
reported  intention  of  resuming  business  in  Peabody.  August,  Schaefier  & 
Budenburg  Mfg.  Co.,  steam  appliances,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  purchased  fac- 
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tory  of  Direct  Corehair  Co.  for  occupancy ;  Direct  Corehair  Co.  will  continne 
to  occupy  part  of  factory.  September,  American  Coil  Co.,  electrical  ap- 
paratus, of  Somernlle,  erected  two-story  factory  and  moved  here. 

Fraiulng'hani. 

Trade  Unions.  In  Noyember,  Machinists  No.  48  of  Milford  was  trans- 
ferred to  South  Framingham.  September.  Team  Drivers  No.  602  affili- 
ated with  Team  Drivers  Joint  Council  of  Boston  and  Vicinity. 

Industrial  Changes.    In  November,  Copeland  Boot  &  Shoe  Treeing 

Machine  Co.  purchased  needle  business  of  Eben  Brown  of  Milford. B. 

H.  Long  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.  leased  factory  at  Boston  formerly  occupied  by  L. 
Prang  &  Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  women's  shoes ;  in  January,  began 
operations;  in  May,  removed  here.  December.  Robb-Mumford  Boiler 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Amherst,  N.  S.,  began  erection  of  steel  and  concrete  boiler 
shop,  150  X  200,  and  a  pattern  shop ;  in  April,  purchased  plant  of  Edward 
Kendall  &  Sons,  of  Cambridge.        April.    Minard  Liniment  Mfg.  Co.  of 

Boston  moved  here. Power  Treeing  Machine  Co.  removed  to  Boston. 

May.  South  Framingham  Industrial  Association's  iron  foundry  property 
purchased  by  Raymond  &  Cahill,  of  Worcester;  installed  machinery. 
July.  Whitson  &  Hoyle  Co.,  chairs,  baby  carriages,  etc.,  of  Leominster, 
leased  Smalley  &  Co.'s  hat  factory. 

Franklin.  ^ 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  plant  of  Worcester  Textile  Co., 
cotton  and  flannels,  sold  at  auction.        November.    W.  H.  Smith,  harness, 

succeeded  by  Smith  &  Tuell. Mine  Brook  Mfg.  Co.,  shoddy,  erected 

new  mill.  January.  Norfolk  Woolen  Co.  replaced  single  cards  with 
double  ones.  March.  Ray  Fabric  Mills  (Norfolk  Woolen  Co.),  horse 
blankets,  awarded  contract  for  one-story  addition  to  spooling  and  dressing- 
rooms,  20  X  40;  installed  15  looms;  in  June,  installed  seven  mules. 
May.  Waldron  Paper  Mill  shut  down  —  factory  destroyed  by  fire.  June. 
Franklin  Yam  Co.,  woolen  and  merino  yams,  installed  set  of  cards  and 
three  mules ;  in  August,  erected  three- story  frame  addition  for  spinning  and 
carding,  54  x  45.        September.    Franklin  Mills  Corporation,  buck  towels, 

began  operations  in  factory  of  Worcester  Textile  Co. Reported  water 

rights  of  Box  Pond  sold  to  a  New  York  syndicate ;  mattress  factory  to  be 
erected. 

Gardner. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  July,  owing  to  refusal  of  some 
merchants  to  close  their  stores,  clerks  failed  to  secure  Friday  half-holiday. 

Trade  Unions.  In  December,  Barbers  No.  550  began  agitation  to  have 
barber  shops  close  at  8  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  9  p.m. 
on  Wednesdays,  in  addition  to  having  Thursday  half-holiday.  January. 
Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods  No.  94  surrendered  charter,  alleged 
cause  being  lack  of  interest. 

Industrial  Changes.    In  October,  Thomdyke  Toy  Co.,  of  Templeton, 

consolidated  with  A.  O.  Speare  Co. L.  B.  Ramsdell  Co.,  baby  carriages, 

completed  two-story  paint  shop,  120  x  40 ;  in  September,  began  erection  of 
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three  story  and  basement  addition,  40  x  60.  November.  Thomas  Wheelen 
purchased  mill  for  manufacture  of  chairs  and  boxes.  May,  N.  Alzingre 
and  J.  H.  Pickett  purchased  business  of  Pickett  &  Dickinson,  box  cornering 
machines,  of  Baldwinsville ;  will  remove  machinery  and  establish  factory 
here.  August  The  Industrial  &  Mfg.  Co.,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  pur- 
chased land;  will  erect  a  one-stoiy  brick  factory,  50  x  254,  and  a  brick 
power  house,  45  x  50 ;  will  manufacture  hardware  specialties.  September. 
Gardner  £lectric  Light  Co.  installed  oil  engine  to  replace  two  steam 
engines. 

Georgetown. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Andrew  M.  Abbott  erected  ice 
house,  70  X  100.        April.    A.  B.  Noyes  &  Co.  Corp.,  shoes,  installed 

machine  for  cutting  soles. Georgetown   Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  installed 

machine  for  cutting  soles.  August.  Georgetown  Gas  Co.  erected  plant 
and  began  operations. 

GLOUCESTER. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  February,  Team  Driyers  No.  266  or- 
dered a  general  strike  against  all  local  coal  dealers  not  complying  with 
union^s  demands ;  t.e.,  reduction  in  workday  from  13  to  1 1  hours,  wages  to 
be  $12,  (13,  and  $15  a  week  for  drivers  of  one,  three,  and  four  horse  teams, 
respectively ;  50  coal  teamsters  involved.  In  one  week,  by  the  aid  of  the 
State  Board  of  Arbitration,  the  strike  was  settled,  the  coal  teamsters  gaining 
a  reduction  of  one  hour  in  the  workday. 

March.  Local  master  teamsters  were  affected  by  strike,  65  teamsters 
leaving  work  against  overtime  work  and  for  a  shorter  workday.  State 
Board  brought  parties  together  for  conference;  in  one  month  one  firm 
settled  by  agreement  for  10-hour  day  and  25  cents  an  hour  overtime. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  March,  Granite  Manufacturers  and 
Cape  Ann  Branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters  agreed  on  minimum  rate  of  $3  for 
eight  hours,  this  scale  to  be  in  force  three  years ;  250  cutters  benefited. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  it  was  reported  that  Fish  Skinners,  Cut- 
ters, and  Handlers  No.  9582  went  out  of  existence  owing  to  disagreements 

with  International  Union. Horseshoers  No.  197  went  out  of  existence, 

alleged  cause  being  internal  dissensions. 

December.  Teamsters  No.  266  affiliated  with  Teamsters  Joint  Council 
of  Boston  and  Vicinity. 

April.  Quarry  Workers  No.  8233  presented  demand  for  increase  of  one 
cent  an  hour  for  quarry  workers  and  one  cent  a  thousand  more  for  paving 
block  cutters;  agreement  signed  May  1,  1904,  provided  for  increase  if 
business  conditions  were  favorable ;  received  report  that  employers  refused 
to  grant  increase. 

June.  Retail  Clerks  No.  572  disbanded  owing  to  lack  of  interest  follow- 
ing their  success  in  obtaining  closing  of  stores  five  nights  a  week. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Gloucester  Net  &  Twine  Co.  erected 
addition,  SO  x  70.  February.  James  H.  Tarr,  marine  paints,  succeeded 
by  James  H.  Tarr  Co.,  Ltd.  March.  Walter  B.  Nichols  began  manufac- 
ture of  gas  and  gasolene  engines.       April.     Slade,  Gorton,  &  Co.,  codfish. 
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erected  three-story  addition,  88  x  45.  June,  Gloucester  Oil  &  Grease  Co. 
succeeded  by  Lufkin  &  Bowers.  September.  Gloucester  Dye  Works 
erected  addition  for  manufacture  of  rugs  from  old  carpets. 

Grafton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  J.  S.  Nelson  &  Son  Shoe  Co.  erected 
addition  to  boiler  room ;  in  September,  went  out  of  business.  November. 
Saunders  Cotton  Mills,  shirtings  and  sateens,  resumed  full-time  schedule ; 
had  been  on  50-hour  schedule  since  May.  August.  The  Forbush  Shoe 
Co.  leased  factory  formerly  occupied  by  J.  S.  Nelson  &  Son  Shoe  Co. 

Granville. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  September,  Holcomb  Bros.,  machinery,  re- 
sumed operations  after  one  month's  shutnlown,  caused  by  repairs  on 
boiler. 

Great  Barrington. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor,  in  October,  grocery  stores  began 
closing  every  evening  except  Monday  and  Saturday.  May.  Barber 
shops  began  closing  at  6  p.m.  Monday,  11  p.m.  Saturday,  and  8  p.m.  on 

other  nights. Carpenters  No.  1045  had  request  for  increase  in  wages 

from  $2.60  to  $2.80  for  eight  hours'  work  granted ;  75  carpenters  benefited. 

Trade  Unions.  In  February,  Carpenters  No.  1045  requested  employ- 
ers to  pay  employees'  travelling  expenses  when  sent  out  of  town,  and  board 
for  those  who  have  families  to  support  at  home. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  new  canning  concern  began 
erection  of  factory,  engine  house,  and  storehouse ;  in  December,  installed 
machinery ;  in  March,  incorporated  as  The  Great  Barrington  Co-operative 

Canning  Co. ;  in  August,  began  operations. A.  &  M.  Barnes  Lime  Co. 

installed  two  gasolene  engines  to  operate  electric  road  under  construc- 
tion.   Riverdale  Mills,  cotton  goods,  resumed  operations  on  full  time 

December.  A.  &  M.  Barnes  Lime  Co.,  The  Berkshire  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
of  Sheffield,  and  Chester  Goodale  Marble  Co.  consolidated  under  the  name 
of  Berkshire  Hills  Masons'  Supplies  Co.  February.  Monument  Mills, 
cotton  goods,  purchased  property  of  Glendale  Woolen  Co.,  of  Stockbridge, 
in  order  to  control  the  water  power;  awarded  contract  for  electric  power 
house,  and  stone  dam,  200  feet  wide  and  28  feet  high,  across  the  Housatonic 
River,  and  1,600-foot  canal.  April.  Shailor  Mfg.  Co.,  suspender  buckles, 
installed  machinery ;  in  July,  began  operations.  June.  B.  D.  Rising  Paper 
Co.  began  erection  of  two-story  brick  finishing  mill,  55  x  75.  September. 
Potter  &  Taylor  leased  Green  River  Mills  atad  began  operations. 

Greenfield. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Carpenters  No.  782  went  out  of  existence, 
and  it  was  reported  that  Plumbers  No.  428  had  recently  disbanded  through 
lack  of  interest.  November.  Allied  Metal  Mechanics  No.  134  increased 
dues  from  35  to  75  cents  a  month,  which  action  met  with  much  disfavor :  at 
that  Ume  there  were  85  members,  but  the  membership  gradually  decrease<l 
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until  in  February  there  were  bat  eight  members;  union  disbanded  and 
members  amalgamated  with  Machinists  No.  481. 

Industrial  Changes.    In  October,  Greenfield  Electric  Light  &  Power 

Co.  completed  dam,  canal,  and  power  house. Philip  H.  Class  erected 

addition  to  box  factory.  January.  Wells  Bros.  Co.,  machinists,  com- 
pleted new  stock  room,  45  x  100.  May.  Emil  Weissbrod  &  Sons,  pocket- 
books,  resumed  operations  after  shut-down  of  two  months.  June.  Goodell- 
Pratt  Co.,  mechanics^  tools,  began  erection  of  three-story  cement  addition  for 
japanning  and  hardening  departments,  42  x  42 ;  in  September,  increased 
capital  from  $85,000  to  $100,000.  July.  American  Tap  &  Die  Co.  began, 
erection  of  factory ;  in  September,  increased  capital  from  $15,000  to  $75,000 ; 
absorbed  firm  of  Nichols  Bros.,  cutlery ;  will  erect  two-story  brick  factory, 
50  X 100.  Augitst.  E.  D.  Gay,  bookbinder,  leased  bindery  at  North  Adams 
to  operate  in  connection  with  business  here. 

Greenwich. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Orange  Knitting  Co.  installed 
steam-heating  apparatus. 

Hancock. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Estey  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  wood 
specialties,  began  erection  of  mill ;  in  April,  installed  machinery  and  began 

operations. Hull  &  Hartwell,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  shirts,  leased  land  for 

erection  of  factory. 

Hanover. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Stevens  &  Hutchins,  shoes,  formed 
partnership  under  name  of  South  Hanover  Shoe  Co. ;  purchased  W.  S. 
Goodrich  <&  Co.^s  shoe  shop ;  in  January,  began  operations ;  in  March,  shut 
down  indefinitely.  May.  National  Fireworks  Co.  shut  down — plant 
destroyed  by  fire  caused  by  explosion  of  fireworks. 

Hardwick. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Gilbert  Mfg.  Co.,  woolen  goods 
installed  polishing  machine ;  in  August,  began  erection  of  brick  addition  to 
wool-sorting  plant,  100  x  100. 

Harvard. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  May,  New  England  Brick  Co.  began  making 
brick  at  the  old  Damon  yard. 

Hatfield. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  July,  Porter  Machine  Works,  C.  S.  Shattuck, 
guns,  and  Howard  &  Smith,  grist  mill,  shut  down  for  two  weeks  during 
construction  of  new  stone  dam. 

HAVERHILL. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  August,  a  general  demand  was  made  by 
building  laborers,  plasterers^  tenders,  and  mortar  and  brick  tenders  for  an 
eight-hour  day  and  25  cents  a  day  increase ;  the  plasterers'  tenders  were 
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granted  their  request,  but  upon  refusal  of  the  master  builders  to  grant  the 
request  of  mortar  and  brick  tenders  they  struck.  In  four  days  master 
builders  agreed  to  grant  the  eight-hour  day,  but  reiiised  the  increase  in 
wages ;  men  accepted  offer  and  returned  to  work. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  Noyember,  union  packers  in  local 
shoe  factory  received  substantial  increase  in  wages. 

January.    Dry  goods  stores  began  closing  Monday  evenings  until  April  1 . 

February.  J.  H.  Winchell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  at  request  of  Joint  Shoe  Council, 
granted  slight  increase  in  wages  of  treeing  department F.  £.  Hutchin- 
son &  Co.,  shoes,  granted  request  of  Joint  Shoe  Council  for  increase  in 

wages. Cutters  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  1  requested  an  increase 

in  wages  of  (I  a  week,  making  the  weekly  wages  f  16.50;  manufiaoturers 
proposed  submitting  case  to  State  Board. 

March.  Shoe  Workers  Protective  Union  presented  price  list  for  turn  and 
machine  work  to  S.  B.  McNamara  &  Co. ;  list  accepted  and  posted ;  machine 
prices  unchanged,  increase  on  turn  work.  Ira  J.  Webster  also  accepted 
agreement ;  25  turn  workmen  benefited. Jacob  &  Chaluk  signed  agree- 
ment with  Team  Drivers  No.  327  granting  employees  f  12  a  week  and 
Saturday  half-holiday  during  June,  July,  and  August ;  four  men  who  had 
struck  returned  to  work;  one  employer  refused  to  sign  the  agreement; 
three  employees  remained  out. 

April.  Shoe  Workers  Protective  Union  expected  to  introduce  new  price 
lists  for  turn  work  in  local  shoe  factories ;  no  material  changes  in  prices  for 

new  shoes. J.  W.  Russ  Co.  voluntarily  changed  10-hour  workday  to  nine 

hours  at  original  weekly  wage  of  $15.50. American  Express  Co.  estab- 
lished vacation  rules,  agents  to  receive  two  weeks ;  clerks,  ^yq  years^  em- 
ploy or  over,  10  days ;  clerks  of  less  than  five  years'  employ,  porters,  drivers, 
and  stablemen,  one  week. 

May.  W.  &  V.  O.  Kimball  accepted  new  price  list  of  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers  No.  1 ;  treers  received  pay  for  Saturday  half-holiday,  f  16  for  55 
hours. Retail  merchants  decided  to  limit  Summer  schedule  of  Wednes- 
day afternoon  and  Monday  evening  closings  to  months  of  July  and  August 
—  formerly  extended  through  September. 

June.  Order  passed  by  the  City  Council  granting  to  employees  of  the^treet 
department  Saturday  half-holiday  during  July,  August,  and  September; 
was  vetoed  by  the  Mayor  who  declared  it  unconstitutional  and  uneconomical. 

State  Board  awarded  that  Chesley  &  Rugg  pay  operatives  in  the  welting 

department  20  cents  a  dozen,  and  in  the  stitching  department  18  cents  a 
dozen,  while  20  cents  per  60  pairs  was  the  price  decided  upon  for  the  leveling 

department ;  150  men  affected. J.  H.  Winchell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  accepted  price 

list  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  1 ;  stockfitters  received  slight  increase ; 
new  price  list  in  welt  leather  department  gave  20  operatives  slight  increase. 

July.    Retail  shoe  dealers  joined  other  merchants  in  closing  Monday 

evenings  at  6.30  p.m.  during  July  and  August. Decision  handed  down 

by  State  Board  in  the  case  of  W.  &  Y.  O.  Kimball  disallowing  increase  in 
wages ;  firm  granted  the  59-hour  week  instead  of  60. 

August.  Building  laborers  were  granted  request  that  bricklayers  and 
plasterers^  tenders  receive  25  cents  a  day  increase,  the  workday  to  be  eight 
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hours. Agitation  on  foot  to  shorten  the  Saturday  workday  for  barbers 

BO  that  stores  will  close  at  10  p.m.  instead  of  11  p.m. 

Trade  Unions.    In  October,  it  was  alleged  that  Stitchers  No.  6  of  the 

B.  and  S.  W.  had  controversy  with  Hazen  B.  Goodrich  &  Co.  because  of 
stitchers^  refusal  to  pay  dues  to  union ;  firm  held  union  agreement ;  in  De- 
cember,  membew  paid  dues  and  matter  was  amicably  a^usted. 

November,  Members  of  Stitchers  No.  6  (B.  and  S.  W.  U.)  entered  com- 
plaint that  in  a  certain  factory  too  many  stitchers  were  employed  in  compar- 
ison with  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  thus  lowering  wages  of  old  hands. 
Shoe  Cutters  No.  191  made  request  for  nine-hour  day,  without  consult- 
ing B.  and  S.  W.  U. ;  manufacturers  paid  no  attention  to  request,  and  in 
December  matter  was  dropped. 

December.  Lasters  No.  26  condemned  system  of  fines  for  damaged  shoes 
in  vogue  at  factory  of  J.  H.  Winchell  &  Co.,  Inc. 

January.  Joint  Shoe  Council  voted  to  request  general  officers  of  B.  and  S. 
W.  U.  to  assist  in  adjusting  grievance  against  J.  H.  Winchell  &  Co.,  Inc., 
firm  having  failed  to  take  any  action  on  price  lists  recently  presented  by  the 

Council. Difficulty  between  turned  workmen  and  Emery  &  Marshall 

relative  to  price  on  one  grade  of  work  was  settled  through  business  agent 

of  S.  W.  P.  U. Agitation  was  begun  for  reorganization  of  employees  of 

Boston  and  Northern  Street  Railway  Co. ;  union  had  been  disbanded  as 
result  of  strike. 

February.  Central  Labor  Union  opposed  the  establishment  of  trade 
schools  for  instruction  in  practical  shoemaking. 

March.  Plumbers  No.  486  organized  with  40  members  under  charter 
ftom  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gasfitters,  Steamfitters 
and  Steamfitters^  Helpers  of  America. 

AprU.    Effort  made  to  revive  interest  in  Lougshoremen^s  Union  through 

C.  L.  U. Union  of  bootblacks  organized. Joint  Shoe  Council  re- 
ceived petition  of  packing  room  employees  that  new  lists  allowing  increase 

in  wages  be  posted  in  union  stamp  factories. Central  Labor  Union  voted 

to  oppose  efforts  of  American  Labor  Union  to  establish  a  local  central  body. 

May  Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  691  made  request  for  Wednesday 
half-holiday  during  five  months  of  the  year. 

June.  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  6  has  accomplished  formation  of  agree- 
ment with  J.  H.  Winchell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  whereby  contract  system  has  been  re- 
moved from  departments  of  skiving,  lining,  and  welting,  and  price  lists  posted. 

This  completes  price  list  work  of  union  for  summer. Retail  Clerks  No. 

515  has  sent  its  agreements  to  Clothing  Dealers'  Association  for  their  con- 
sideration. Keported  that  a  new  draft  will  be  soon  returned,  a  change  from 
6  to  6.30  P.M.  being  asked  for  by  dealers  in  closing  hours  of  four  days,  as 
tendency  is  noticed  for  certain  dealers  to  break  away  from  association  if 
this  is  not  accomplished.    In  other  particulars  agreement  will  be  accepted, 

and  it  is  expected  change  will  not  be  opposed  by  union. Cutters  No.  8 

and  firm  of  W.  &  Y.  O.  Kimball  sent  to  State  Board  for  settlement  of  trouble 

arising  over  the  discharge  of  a  workman ;  amicable  adjustment. Building 

Laborers  Union,  including  tenders  of  bricklayers  and  plasterers,  formed  about 
10  months  ago,  sent  notice  to  contractors  of  demand  for  eight-hour  day ; 
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plasterers^  tenders  ask  lor  increase  in  wages  to  f  2.50  as  minimum ;  in  July, 
voted  that  bricklayers^  tenders  be  paid  $2.25  ;  in  August,  strike  was  declared 
against  some  contractors,  but  at  a  subsequent  meeting  Building  Laborers 
Union  decided  not  to  insist  upon  the  closed  shop  or  an  increase  for  plasterers* 
tenders,  although  the  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  would  be  euforced ;  in 
one  week  men  returned  to  work  on  eight-hour  day  basis;  there  was  no 
written  agreement. 

July,  liootblacks  Protective  No.  1 1857  after  obtaining  charter  lost  interest 
in  organization  and  went  out  of  existence. Owing  to  internal  dis- 
sensions, Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  826  disbanded. 

Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  91  disbanded,  most  of  the  members 

joining  the  Boston  union. Cutting  Die  Workers  No.  11013  went  out  of 

existence. Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  55  amalgamated  with  Brick- 
layers No.  17. On  account  of  being  in  arrears  in  Stitchers  No.  6,  B.  & 

S.  W.,  and  refusing  to  pay  their  dues,  three  women  were  discharged  from 
the  shoe  factory  of  Hazen  B.  Goodrich  &  Co.  It  was  alleged  that  tirm  was 
obliged  to  take  this  move  because  of  refusal  of  the  other  operatives  in  stitch- 
ing room  to  work  with  stitchers  who  would  not  pay  their  dues.    Much 

trouble  was  anticipated  by  action,  and  court  case  talked  of. Cutters  No. 

191  announced  that  price-list  decisions  relating  to  two  local  concerns  were 
pending  before  State  Board ;  union,  although  affiliated  with  B.  and  S.  W.,  is 
practically  independent  as  far  as  conducting  its  own  affairs  is  concerned ;  in 
September,  voted  for  the  Saturday  half-holiday  for  the  entire  year. 

August.  Alleged  trade  union  movement  on  foot  involves  the  disband- 
ment  of  local  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  and  Shoe  Workers  Protective 
Union  and  formation  of  one  independent  organization.  This  step,  it  is 
believed,  will  relieve  the  constant  agitation  among  local  shoe  workers. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  J.  M.  Brown  Furniture  Co.  moved 
here  from  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  in  November,  erected  dry  house. 

November.  J.  H.  Winchell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  shoes,  installed  boiler  and  engine 
which  operate  works  of  Island  Park  Box  Co.,  Morse  &  Iloyt,  and  J.  M. 

Brown  Furniture  Co. ;  in  September,  installed  boiler  and  condenser. 

F.  E.  Hutchinson,  shoes,  succeeded  by  F.  E.  Hutchinson  &  Co. Haverhill 

Counter  Co  increased  floor  space  and  output ;  in  April,  removed  to  Lynn. 

O.  M.  Hopkins  &  Co.  succeeded  by  G.  J.  Kelly  Co. ;  will  manufacture 

heels,  pasted  soles,  box-toe  gum,  etc. 

December.    W.  H.  Gould  &  Co.,  shoes,  out  of  business. J.  A.  Dal- 

rymple  &  Co.,  slipper  bows,  began  operating  branch  factory  at  Lowell. 

January.    Whittaker  &  Bodwell  succeeded  by  Bodwell  Counter  Co. 

Rowe  &  Swett,  slippers,  removed  to  Candia,  N.  H. Haverhill  Fire  Appli- 
ance Co.  completed  erection  of  new  factory ;  daily  capacity  700  extinguishers. 
C.  W.  Arnold  &  Co.,  leather,  erected  six-story  brick  addition,  42  x  60. 

February.    F.  M.  Hodgdon,  shoes, installed  machinery. W.  W.  Spauld- 

ing  &  Co.,  shoes,  installed  machinery. Pentucket  Wood  Heel  Co.  changed 

product  from  hand  sewed  to  turn  work,  and  installed  several  new  machines. 
W  W.  Ham,  shoes,  made  alterations  to  factory. 

March.  G.  A.  Hawkes,  slippers,  succeeded  by  The  G.  A.  Hawkes  Co.  and 
removed  to  Richmond,  Me. W.  W.  Ray  &  Co.,  soles,  out  of  business. 
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Uussej  &  IIodgdoD,  shoes,  removed  to  larger  quarters. Hazen  B.  Good- 
rich &  Co.,  shoes,  leased  additional  space  in  adjoining  building;  installed 
stitching  machines. 

April.  Leslie  K.  Morse,  turn  shoes,  moved  here  from  Raymond,  N.  H. 
A.  B.  Sumner,  counters,  removed  to  Lynn. 

May,  Theriault,  Woodsum,  &  Burnham,  children's  footwear,  succeeded 
by  Theriault,  Woodsum,  <&  Co. Morse  &  Hoyt>  paper  shoe  boxes,  dis- 
solved ;  Charles  M.  Hoyt  will  continue  the  business. Haverhill  Building 

Association  organized ;  purchased  land  for  erection  of  general  manufactur- 
ing building  that  will  provide  power  for  its  tenants ;  in  September,  awarded 
contract  for  erection  of  eight-story  brick  building,  45  x  202. 

July.  W.  &  V.  O.  Kimball,  shoes,  discontinued  manufacture  of  Goodyear 
welts,  and  will  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  McKay  work ;  in  August, 

removed   to  larger   quarters. Bartlett  &   Webster,  shoes,  moved  to 

larger  quarters  giving  double  present  space. The  Haverhill  Box  Board 

Co.  changed  ownership. National  Shoe  Trimming  Co.,  of  this  city  and 

Marlborough,  dissolved  partnership ;  Max  C.  Comey  will  continue  the  busi- 
ness here. Erection  begun  of  six-story  brick  addition  to  factory  occupied 

by  Charles  K.  Fox,  shoes,  and  owned  by  Kelly  Bros. 

August.    Haverhill  Electric  Co.  installed  two  turbines. A.  C.  Witham 

began  manufacture  of  wooden  heels. Irving  L.  Keith,  lasts  and  patterns, 

purchased  business  of  C.  P.  BuUen. Essex  Leather  Co.  succeeded  by 

Frederick  O.  Raymond. Partnership  formed  between  F.  M.  Hodgdon, 

L^wis  P.  Ross,  and  Gorden  E.  Thing,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  under  firm  name 
of  F.  M.  Hodgdon,  for  manufacture  of  shoes ;  in  September,  proposed  60-foot 
addition  to  factory. 

September.    Oliver  &  Comser  organized  to  manufacture  women's  shoes. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Shipments. 

The  total  cases  and  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  shipped  from  Haverhill  for 
the  year  1904-05,  as  compared  with  the  year  1903-04,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  40  pairs  being  considered  the  average  number  to  each  case : 


Boot  and  Shoe  Shipments  from  Haverhill. 


MOVTBt. 


lfNNI-»i 


Cases 


October,    . 

November, 

December, 

JftnoAry,   . 

February, 

March, 

AprO, 

May. 

June, 

July, 

Aagust. 

Septemoer, 

Totals, 


32,081 
28,227 
36,207 
81,230 
87,A45 
49,522 
37,963 
42,048 
25,910 
21,859 
88,242 
29,449 


410,978 


Pairs 


1,283,240 
1,129,080 
1,448,280 
1,249,200 
1,505,800 
1,980,880 
1,518,620 
1,705,720 
1,036,400 
874,360 
1,529,680 
1,177,960 


16,480.120 


1904-09 


Cases 


31,606 
82,748 
86,562 
35.448 
83,552 
89,846 
35,199 
35.675 
85.035 
27.359 
34.321 
85.069 


412,420 


Pairs 


1.264,240 
1,309,920 
1.462.480 
1.417,920 
1.342.080 
1.598.840 
1.407,960 
1,427,000 
1,401,400 
1,094  360 
1,372,840 
1,402,760 


16,496,800 
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Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Eagle  Lake  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 
erected  four-story  addition,  85  x  45 ;  installed  10  looms  in  old  factory ;  in- 
stalled six  metallic  breasts,  three  mules,  and  one  set  of  cards.  January. 
Glen  Mills,  woolen  goods,  erected  brick  boiler  house,  60  x  30 ;  installed 
woolen  machinery  and  boiler.  April.  Paul  Tietze,  shoddy,  sold  mill 
to  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board.  July.  Dawson  Mfg.  Co. 
began  erection  of  dyehouse,  50  x  50.  Av^gust^  Jefferson  Mfg.  Co.,  cassi- 
meres,  installed  new  boiler. 

Workingmen's  Benefits.  In  December,  C.  G.  Wood  Co.  completed 
the  new  club-house  built  for  its  employees  for  recreative  and  social  purposes. 

Holliston. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Holliston  Braiding  Co.  began  manu- 
facture of  plain  and  fancy  braids. Darling  Mfg.  Co.,  woolen  goods, 

erected  new  dyehouse,  44  x  22 ;  installed  two  12-string  piece  dye  kettles ; 
awarded  contract  for  two-story  picker  house,  28  x  32;  in  November, 
installed  boiler. 

HOLYOKE. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  March,  by  compromise  agreement, 
members  of  Typographical  No.  253  received  an  increase  of  $1.50  a  week  in 
wages,  the  matter  of  the  eight-hour  workday  being  held  in  abeyance  until 
January,  1906. 

April.  William  Skinner  Mfg.  Co.  notified  employees  of  a  20  per  cent  re- 
duction in  pay ;  said  looms  about  to  be  installed  would  provide  more  steady 
employment,  wages  thus  averaging  as  much  as  before ;  25  twisters  affected. 

May.  Business  Men's  Association  decided  on  the  usual  summer  holidays 
and  hours,  and  Wednesday  half-holiday  for  all  stores  during  July  and 
August. 

June.  Aldermen  passed  order  giving  city  employees  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Typographical  No.  253  voted  to  request 
increase  in  wages  of  about  15  per  cent,  to  go  into  effect  Jan.  1 ;  in  February, 
sent  out  committee  to  work  for  the  eight-hour  day  in  local  book  and  job 

offices  in  accordance  with  general  movement  of  international  union. 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  went  out  of  existence,  as  well  as  Jack  Woolen 
Spinners  No.  207. 

November.    Disbandment  of  Thread  Glazers  No.  181  reported. 

January,  Unions  of  carpenters  and  millwrights  started  organizing 
campaign. 

February.  Central  Labor  Union  opposed  attempt  to  change  the  58-hour 
law  so  that  women  and  children  might  work  overtime  during  month  of 
December. 

March,  Bartenders  No.  81  reported  that  some  employers  were  taking 
nominal  partners,  with  no  financial  interest,  who  acted  as  bartenders  on  the 
ground  of  being  the  license  holders,  when  in  reality  they  were  paid  daily 
wages. Barbers  No.  545  reported  union  cards  taken  from  three  em- 
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ployers ;  in  May,  voted  to  fine  any  member  $10  who  worked  on  Memorial 
Day. 

April.  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  258  reported  total 
membership  of  60 ;  closed  store  which  anion  had  ran  during  the  winter,  men 
having  obtained  oat-door  work. Central  L<abor  Union  voted  to  send  rep- 
resentative to  convention  of  central  anions  of  the  State  called  by  C.  L.  U.  of 
Brockton  to  consider  means  of  obtaining  legislation  indorsed  by  working- 
men  ;  appointed  committee  to  investigate  complaint  that  park  conunission- 
ers  were  violating  eight-hour  law  adopted  by  the  city  in  obliging  park- 
keepers  to  work  from  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

June,  Central  Labor  Union  voted  in  favor  of  half-holiday  measure 
and  to  leave  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  the  proposed  convention  for  furtlierance  of 
labor  legislation  advanced  by  C.  L.  U.  of  Brockton ;  received  reports  fix>m 
Barbers  No.  545  of  three  unfair  shops,  and  irom  Bartenders  No.  81  of  one 
unfair  hotel. 

July.    Millwrights  and  Helpers  No.  9960  was  absorbed  by  Carpenters 

Union. Central  Labor  Union  appointed  committee  to  investigate  sale 

of  non-union  cigars. 

August.  Central  Labor  Union  received  petition  from  Iron  Molders  No. 
115  to  place  the  Holyoke  Valve  &  Hydrant  Co.  on  unfair  list;  matter  was 
referred  to  grievance  committee  for  investigation  before  complying  with  re- 
quest ;  strike  was  declared  on  Aug.  17  for  f  2.75  minimum  daily  wage  and 
recognition  of  union. 

September.  Musicians  Protective  No.  144  voted  to  place  the  Italo-Amer- 
ican  Band  oa  the  unfair  list,  because  satisfaction  had  not  been  given  the 
union  for  violation  of  union  principles  in  taking  a  certain  contract  at  wages 
less  than  the  union  schedule ;  voted  to  request  the  C.  L.  U.  to  take  like  ac- 
tion.   Barbers  No.  545  and  master  barbers  conferred  on  the  question  of 

closing  Labor  Day ;  decided  to  keep  open  until  10  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
voted  a  fine  of  (10  upon  any  member  who  works  after  that  time. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  The  Taylor-Burt  Co.,  paper,  pur- 
chased property  of  Excelsior  Paper  Co. ;  in  January,  began  operations  and 
erected  one-story  brick  calender  and  plate  room,  30  x  40 ;  in  July,  made 
extensive  alterations  and  repairs ;  in  August,  increased  capital  irom  f  40,000 

to  $60,000. Ford  Auger  Bit  Co.  erected  one-story  forge  shop,  66  x  82 ; 

in  December,  installed  9,000-gallon  tank  to  store  oil  used  for  fuel. 

November.    Parsons  Paper  Co.  constructed  a  1,500-ton  coal  pocket. 

Deane  Steam  Pump  Co.  purchased  about  250,000  feet  of  land  adjoining 

plant. Charles    Koegel  &  Son,  machinery,  purchased  property  and 

began  erection  of  three-story  machine  shop,  45  x  100,  with  ell,  35  x  45. 

December.  Japanese  Tissue  Mills,  tissue  paper,  began  erection  of  two- 
story  brick  factory,  50  x  120. Grosvenor  Woolen  Co.  sold  local  plant  and 

started  operations  in  its  shoddy  mill  at  Palmer. National  Felting  Co. 

leased  Connors  Bros.^  mill  for  occupancy. Fair  Alpaca  Co.  awarded 

contract  for  six-story  brick  stockhouse,  60  x  120 ;  in  March,  began  erection 
of  electric  power  plant ;  in  April,  installed  new  boiler ;  in  June,  awarded 
contract  for  four-story  brick  mill,  60  x  300 ;  in  July,  completed  one-story 
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weave  shed  and  installed  several  hundred  English  looms ;  in  August,  began 
erection  of  175-foot  steel  chimney ;  in  September,  constructed  8,000-ton  coal 
pocket  and  rebuilt  dyehouse. 

January.    Buchanan  &  Bolt  Wire  Co.  awarded  contract  for  two-story 

brick  wire  factory,  100  x  126. Crocker-McElwain  Co.,  paper,  increased 

capital  from  $250,000  to  f  300,000 ;  in  April,  made  extensive  repairs  to  Cabot 

St.  Mill  and  installed  machinery;  in  May,  began  operations. Wm. 

Skinner  Mfg.  Co.,  silk  goods,  contracted  for  several  electric  motors  for 
operating  machinery ;  in  March,  awarded  contract  for  four-story  addition 
to  Mill  No.  1,  120  X  32,  and  two-story  addition  to  dry  room,  42  x  32 ;  raised 
centre  of  No.  1  Mill  over  drying  room,  51  x  81,  two  stories ;  installed 
machinery  in  new  factory. 

February,    W.  H.  H.  Slack  &  Bro.,  shoddy,  removed  branch  factory  to 

Springfield,  Vt. Holyoke  Cast  Iron  Brazing  Co.,  the  only  plant  of  its 

kind  in  the  United  States,  except  one  in  Pennsylvania,  organized ;  in  May, 
began  operations. 

April.    American  Writing  Paper  Co.  awarded  contract  for  one-story 

brick  building  at  Beebe  &  Holbrook  Division  for  plater-room,  50  x  100. 

Holyoke  AVater  Power  Co.  will  construct  two  plants  for  development  of 
electricity  for  power  purposes;  in  July,  awarded  contract  for  electrical 
equipment  for  one  plant;  in  August,  placed  order  for  three  large  steam 
boilers. Massachusetts  Screw  Co.  dissolved. 

May.  Naumkeag  Clothing  Co.  moved  into  new  two-story  brick  and 
stone  factory. Holyoke  Gas  and  Electric  Department  began  erec- 
tion of  new  gas  holder. The  Essex  Paper  Co.  increased  capital  from 

$17,167  to  $35,000. 

June.  White  &  Wyckoff  Mfg.  Co.,  paper,  awarded  contract  for  raising 
mill  two  stories ;  will  give  additional  space  of  40,000  square  feet 

August.  Charles  E.  Pope  set  up  an  experimenting  paper  mill  in  base- 
ment of  Holyoke  Belting  Co.'s  factory. 

September.  Matheson  Motor  Car  Co.  reported  intention  to  move  to 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Workingmen's  Beneflts.  September.  The  fund  for  the  help  ot 
worthy  employees  of  the  Parson  Paper  Co.  is  still  maintained  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company.  The  profit-sharing  dividend  to  employees  was 
abandoned  in  1903,  during  which  year  the  employees  went  out  on  a  pro- 
longed strike. 

Hopedale. 

Industrial  Changes,  In  August,  The  Draper  Co.,  textile  machinery, 
erected  sheet  iron  oil  tank. 

Hopkinton* 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Andrew  Fyrberg  Arms  Co.  erected 
new  building ;  in  January,  removed  to  Meriden,  Conn.  February.  An- 
drew Fyrberg,  who  sold  firearms  business  to  Sears,  Roebuck,  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  purchased  the  shoe  factory  formerly  occupied  by  Crooks,  Root,  & 
Co.  and  will  resume  manufacture  of  firearms.       May.    R.  &  H.  Simon,  of 
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Weehawken,  N.  J.,  purchased  factory  vacated  by  Andrew  Fyrberg  Arms 
Co.  and  will  manufacture  silk  fabrics  under  name  of  Herminia  Silk  Co. ; 
began  installation  of  250  looms. 

Hubbardston. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  July,  Hygienic  Blanket  Co.  erected  addition 
to  dyehouse,  24  x  48 ;  constructed  new  penstock. 

Hudson. 

Strikes  and  Iiookouts.  In  July,  12  shoe  cutters  employed  by  L.  T. 
Jefts  Co.  struck  for  increase  in  wages  of  25  cents  a  day ;  places  filled. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Hudson  Blanket  Co.  shut  down ; 
in  February,  sold  machinery  at  auction.  January,  Marlboro-Hudson 
Gas  Co.  changed  ownership.  April,  L.  T.  Jefts  Co.,  shoes,  installed 
machinery ;  in  June,  shut  down  —  factory  partially  destroyed  by  fire ;  will 
rebuild  at  once.  September,  The  Dunn,  Green  Leather  Co.  erected 
beam-house. 

Workingmen's  Benefits.  In  Noyember,  the  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  dis- 
tributed nearly  $1,500  to  its  employees  as  a  Thanksgiving  gift,  each 
employee  receiving  $2. 

Huntington. 

Trade  Unions.  In  July,  Paper  Makers :  Mt  Tekoa  Lodge  No.  28  dis- 
banded (membership  being  about  15),  alleged  cause  being  insufficiency  of 
dues  to  pay  expenses  and  suspension  of  a  large  number  of  members  for 
non-payment  of  dues. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Massasoit  Woolen  Mills  shut 
down ;  in  February,  resumed  operations  on  new  line  of  fancy  suitings ;  in 
April,  shut  down  on  account  of  destruction  of  factory  by  fire ;  100  employees 
affected ;  in  September,  material  ordered  for  erection  of  new  mill. 

Hyde  Park. 

Trade  Unions.  In  January,  Barbers  No.  508  organized  with  30 
members. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Robert  Bleakie  Co.,  woolen  goods, 
shut  down  indefinitely  on  account  of  the  death  of  two  of  the  proprietors  and 
pending  settlement  of  estates. Pope-Robinson  Co.,  motor  vehicles,  re- 
moved to  Boston. P.  J.  Healey  &  Co.,  sewer-cleaning  machines,  suc- 
ceeded by  The  Healey  Sewer  Machine  and  Construction  Co.  April. 
Becker-Brainard  Milling  Machine  Co.  leased  plant  of  Boston  Blower  Co. 
for  occupancy  in  addition  to  present  quarters.  July.  John  T.  Robinson 
Co.,  paper  box  machinery,  absorbed  Consolidated  Box  Machine  Co.,  of 
Lynn.  September.  Readville  Color  and  Gum  Works,  calico  printers' 
supplies,  erected  additions  to  plant. 

Workingmen's  Benefits.  In  October,  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  in  the 
erection  of  its  new  office  building,  planned  a  lunch  room  for  its  employees. 
The  company  furnishes  food  at  cost. 
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Lancaster. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  September,  Bartlett,  Stevenson,  &  Co.,  chairs 
and  toys,  of  Leominster,  purchased  Goodale  Bros,  mill  privilege ;  will  erect 
two-story  factory,  60  x  40,  and  move  here. 

LAWRENCE. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  April,  15  journeymen  bakers  employed 
by  local  firms  struck  upon  refusal  of  employers  to  sign  union  agreement. 
May.  Sixty-six  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work  at  the  Merrimac  Iron 
Foundry  because  40  molders  struck  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  regard- 
ing the  alleged  discharge  of  a  foundry  employee ;  in  four  days  the  firm's 
request  was  granted,  the  matter  being  settled  by  conference  between  Na- 
tional Founders'  Association  and  Iron  Molders  No.  83.  August,  Thirty 
laborers  employed  by  local  contractors  struck  for  a  nine-hour  day ;  some 

of  the  men  returned ;  places  of  others  were  filled. Sixty  coal  teamsters 

and  handlers  employed  by  local  dealers  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages 

of  f  1  a  week;  pending  Sept.  80;  Coal  Handlers  No.  9022  involved. 

Fifteen  filling  carriers  at  the  Washington  Mills  struck  for  increase  in 
wages ;  places  filled. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  May,  new  scale  of  wages,  pre- 
sented by  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  44,  was  accepted  by 
employers;  painters  received  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  day  ($2.50  mini- 
mum) ;  paperhangers^  wage,  $2.75;  eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work 

for  painters,  decorators,  and  paperhangers. Plasterers  No.  102  asked 

for  Saturday  half-holiday,  wages  to  remain  45  cents  an  hour,  men  working 
eight  hours  other  days,  four  hours  on  Saturdays ;  granted.  June,  Retail 
Merchants'  Association  voted  for  Wednesday  half-holiday  from  July  12  to 
Sept.  27,  inclusive. 

Trade  Unions.  In  November,  Textile  Council  voted  to  recommend 
that  local  unions  levy  assessments  upon  members  in  proportion  to  their 
weekly  earnings,  for  benefit  of  Fall  River  strikers ;  committee  appointed  to 
arrange  for  contributions  to  the  Fall  River  strikers  from  the  general  public. 
Mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  interests  of  the  striking  textile  oper- 
atives at  Fall  River,  under  the  auspices  of  the  C.  L.  U.,the  City  Government, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade. Shoe  Repairers  No.  404  disbanded. 

March,    Union  of  waiters  organized. Plumbers  No.  283  disbanded 

and  remained  unorganized  up  to  July  10. 

April.  Hoisting  and  portable  engineers  organized  as  Local  No.  295, 
International  Union  of  Steam  Engineers,  with  jurisdiction  over  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  and  Haverhill ;   made  effort  to  have  engineers  of  Newburyport 

affiliate. Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  44  presented  new 

agreement  for  wages  and  working  rules  to  take  effect  May  1  and  providing 

for  daily  wage  of  (2.50  instead  of  (2.25. Plasterers  No.  102  presented 

demand  for  decrease  from  47  to  43  hours  a  week  to  allow  Saturday  half- 
holiday.  Central  Labor  Union  indorsed  demands  of  Painters,  Decorators, 

and  Paperhangers  No.  44  and  Bricklayers  No.  10  for  changes  in  wages  and 
hours ;  later,  voted  to  petition  the  City  Government  for  appropriation  of 
$1,000  to  assist  in  Labor  Day  celebration ;  voted  to  organize  local  unions 
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of  bootblacks,  broom  makers,  and  beam  tenders ;  in  Maj,  indorsed  stiike 
of  bakers ;  received  report  that  Car  Workers :  Lawrence  Lodge  Xo.  64  had 
been  granted  9*o-1ionrday. Slight  labor  dispnte  was  waged  by  mem- 
bers of  Plasterers  No.  102  at  work  on  parochial  school  building  where 
non-nnion  men  were  employed :  work  to  be  continued,  if  possible,  by  non- 
union workers. 

August.  Coal  Handlers  No.  9022  petitioned  master  teamsters  for  an  in- 
crease of  $1  a  week  in  wages ;  refused  —  strike  ensued ;  pending  in  October. 

September.    Typographical  No.  51  presented  demand  for  eight-faoor  day. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Crescent  Worsted  Co.  installed  a 
144-spindle  firame ;  in  Norember,  leased  an  additional  floor  of  building  and 

installed  spinning  frames. Lawrence  Duck  Co.  added  one  story  to  lour- 

story  miU  and  erected  addition,  80  x  75 ;  in  July,  installed  two  new  engines : 
new  addition  under  construction. 

November.  Lawrence  Dye  Works  Co.  installed  two  boilers ;  in  May,  in- 
stalled new  machinery ;  began  construction  of  river  wall  for  new  three-story 
brick  dyeing  and  finishing  building,  60  x  250. 

December.  Arlington  Mills,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  moved  250  looms 
into  two  rooms  rented  at  Pemberton  Co.^s  mills  for  manufacture  of  dress 
goods,  and  installed  new  looms  in  their  places ;  in  March,  purchased  land  in 
Salem,  Derry,  and  Atkinson,  N.  H. ;  leased  Atberton  Machine  Co/s  plant  at 
Tewksbury  and  installed  machinery ;  in  May,  had  130  looms  in  operation ; 
increased  capital  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000 ;  in  May,  began  work  on  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  improvement  including  erection  of  six  new  buildings 
—  one-story  and  basement  brick  weave  shed,  604  x  205,  with  capacity  for 
1,600  looms ;  four-story  brick  building,  375  x  100,  for  work  preparatory  for 
weaving ;  two-story  brick  mill,  337  feet  long,  for  finishing  department  with 
a  two-story  wing,  227  feet  long,  for  storage  of  dyes ;  one-story  dyehouse, 
360  X  200 ;  power  house,  120  x  75 ;  reported  that  this  will  be  the  first  textile 
mill  in  the  United  States  to  be  operated  by  steam  turbines,  three  of  which 

will  be  installed. Union  Shuttle  Co.  erected  four-story  factory,  136  x  40, 

also  engine,  boiler,  and  dry  houses. Elagle  Knife  &  Bar  Co.,  paper  mill 

machinery,  organized ;  in  June,  erected  factory  and  began  operations. 

January.    Globe  Mills  Rubber  Co.  incorporated;  will  occupy  Globe 

Mills  of  American  Woolen  Co. ;  installed  machinery. Wamesett  Mills, 

woolen  yams,  altered  waterway  and  increased  supply ;  erected  new  wheel 
house  and  installed  wheel. Weld  Bobbin  &  Spool  Co.  installed  ma- 
chinery in  portion  of  new  factory  of  Union  Shuttle  Co.  and  began  operations. 

March.  Geo.  £.  Kunhardt^  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  shut  down  during 
installation  of  penstock  and  two  water  wheels. 

April.    Merrimack  Boiler  Works  began  erection  oi  addition. 

May.    Walworth  Bros.,  dress  goods,  began  installation  of  30  looms. 

Brown  &  Whittier,  worsted  dress  goods,  installed  new  boiler. Essex  Co., 

power,  began  extension  of  South  Canal  150  feet  to  develop  adjoining  terri- 
tory for  use  of  manufacturing  concerns. 

June.  Pacific  Mills,  cotton  and  worsted  dress  goods,  installed  800  Kor- 
throp  looms. Merrimack  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.'s  plant,  including  mill  privi- 
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leges,  machinery,  dwelling  houses,  etc.,  purchased  by  F.  M.  Gerrish  who 

will  continue  business  as  Merrimack  Mfg.  Co. American  Woolen  Co. 

purchased  land  adjoining  Washington  Mills  property;  in  August,  began 
erection  of  Wood  Worsted  Mill,  six-story,  1,000  x  125 ;  reported  to  be  the 
largest  mill  in  the  world  when  completed ;  incorporated  in  September. 

August.  Everett  Mills,  cotton  goods,  erected  boiler  house  and  150-foot 
chimney. 

Lee. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  The  Lee  Lime  Co.  erected  large 
kiln ;  installed  electric  power  plant ;  in  December,  erected  marble  power 
house  at  kilns,  224  x  42 ;  in  August,  completed  construction  of  two  steel- 
jacket  kilns  and  stone  electric  power  house. National  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

erected  addition,  80  x  80. Benton  Bros.,  writing  paper,  erected  wheel- 
house  ;  in  July,  went  out  of  business  after  an  existence  of  60  years.  March. 
Lee  Canning  Co.,  a  co-operative  concern,  completed  erection  of  factory ;  in 
May,  gave  up  attempt  to  run  factory  this  year.  April.  The  White 
Marble  &  Terrazzo  Co.  organized ;  erected  power  plant  and  saw  mill ;  will 
operate  York  quarry  and  marble  deposits  in  immediate  neighborhood ;  pur- 
chased machinery ;  began  construction  of  spur  track ;  in  August,  erected 
new  mill,  45  x  100,  and  stone  cutters'  shed,  20  x  100. W.  Noonan  and 

D.  Irwin  began  operating  marble  quarry  in  Stockbridge  under  firm  name 
of  Stockbridge  Cut-Stone  Works. Wild  Bros.,  stone,  erected  stone  saw- 
mill and  installed  machinery ;  in  August,  began  sawing  stone ;  erected  two 
stone  sheds.  May.  Smith  Paper  Co.  began  construction  of  new  dam. 
August.  Mountain  Mill  Paper  Co.,  ledger  paper,  incorporated ;  purchased 
Benton  Bros.'  mUl  and  water  power  and  began  operations. 

Leicester. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  George  W.  Olney  W^oolen  Co.  in- 
stalled set  of  rubber  rolls. Philip  Pfaffmann,  satinets,  erected  three-story 

wooden  addition,  17  x  44 ;  installed  dryer,  squeeze  rolls,  and  steam  pump. 
J.  D.  Clark  Co.,  dress  goods,  installed  metallic  card  breast        March. 

E.  F.  Reece  Co.,  tools,  installed  equipment  for  operating  plant  by  elec- 
tricity.      Jurte,    Murdock  shop  of  American  Card  Clothing  Co.  purchased 

by  Walter  C.  Watson  for  manufacture  of  card  clothing. E.  D.  Thayer, 

Jr.,  woolen  goods,  installed  16  looms  of  new  pattern,  which  permit  the 
shuttie  to  be  placed  in  the  loom  and  renewed  while  the  loom  is  in  motion ; 
in  August,  awarded  contract  for  brick  addition.  July.  A.  Howarth  & 
Son,  woolen  dress  goods,  erected  engine  house  and  installed  new  engine. 
August.  Leicester  Card  Clothing  Co.  organized ;  purchased  Central  Factory 
of  American  Card  Clothing  Co.;  purchased  business  and  machinery  of 
Walpole  Card  Clothing  Co.,  of  Walpole;  began  operations.  September. 
Chapel  Mills  Mfg.  Co.,  woolen  goods,  erected  three-story  and  basement 
brick  addition  to  Bottomly  Mill,  60  x  120 ;  power  plant,  45  x  50 ;  and  shoddy 
mill,  36  X  76 ;  installed  engine,  two  boilers,  nine  sets  of  cards,  and  90 
looms. 
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Lienox. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  April,  30  house  painters,  employed  bj 
Master  Builders^  Association,  struck  to  enforce  demand  of  $3  for  ei^ht-hour 
day  instead  of  $2 .  80,  the  contractors  claiming  that  builders  had  promised 
three  years  previous  to  give  the  wage  on  April  1, 1905 ;  in  one  w^eek  the 
matter  was  settled  by  conference,  men  returning  to  work  under  old  condi- 
tions ;  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  378  involved. 

Lieoiuin.ster. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  contractors  granted  brick- 
layers a  compromise  wage  of  $3.76  for  an  eight-hour  day ;  bricklayers  had 
requested  f  4  a  day. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Bricklayers  No.  19  of  Fitchburg  made  re- 
quest of  local  contractors  for  increase  in  daily  wages  from  $3 .  50  to  $4  to  go 

into  effect  in  April. Team  Drivers  No.  330  of  Fitchburg  and  Leominster 

went  out  of  existence,  alleged  cause  being  internal  dissensions. Federal 

Labor  No.  11329,  composed  of  street  laborers,  went  out  of  existence,  having 
served  its  purpose  in  advancing  movement  for  eight-hour  workday,  which 
was  obtained  March  2,  1903.  December.  Shirt  Waist  and  Laundry 
Workers  No.  12  went  out  of  existence,  alleged  cause  being  lack  of  interest 
April.  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  152  voted  to  demand 
nine-hour  day  and  minimum  wage  of  f2.50,  employment  of  none  but  union 

men,  and  provided  that  no  blacklisting  should  take  place. Woodworkers 

No.  112  was  absorbed  by  Heed,  Willow,  and  Rattan  Workers  Union,  the 
alleged  cause  of  change  being  the  hope  for  better  conditions  as  a  separate 
organization.  May.  Comb  Makers  No.  11501  became  absorbed  by 
Horn,  Celluloid,  Comb  and  Novelty  Workers  No.  10346,  latter  being  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  rubber  workers. 

Industrial  Changes.    In  October,  Williams  &  Winn  Co.,  horn  and 

celluloid  combs,  purchased  land  for  factory  purposes. Alfred  Burke 

purchased  the  John  J.  Railey  shop,  100  x  30,  for  manufacture  of  combs. 

John  J.  Railey  purchased  land  and  began  erection  of  one-story  wooden 

factory,  100  x  30. The  Pickering-Metcalf  Co.,  combs,  purchased  loeaJ 

factory  for  occupancy. 

November.    Jewett  Piano  Co.  leased  part  of  Stevens  shop  in  addition 

to  their  own  factory  and  installed  boiler. I.>eominster  Worsted  Co. 

installed  three  double  carding  machines;  in  December,  resumed  58-hour 

schedule  after  running  on  five-day  schedule  for  a  year  and  a  half. J. 

Joel,  D.  H.  Joel,  and  W.  H.  Thompson  leased  Coulter  shop  for  manufacture 
of  combs ;  in  April,  sold  out  to  W.  H.  Lowe  and  H.  E.  Rogers. Leomin- 
ster Comb  Co.  purchased  land  for  erection  of  new  factory. 

December.    Cluett,  Peabody,  &  Co.,  Inc.,  shut  down  bosom  department  oi 

shirt  laundry  seven  weeks  on  account  of  labor  controversy. J.  H.  Lockey 

Piano  Case  Co.  erected  brick  boiler  house,  and  two-story  addition,  50  x  24. 

January.  United  States  Thread  Co.  doubled  size  and  capacity  of  plant 
by  occupying  one-half  of  building  formerly  used  by  Wachusett  Shirt  Co. ; 
installed  spooling,  dressing,  twisting,  and  winding  machinery. National 
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Fibre  Board  Co.  resumed  operations  after  shut-down ;  in  April,  began  run- 
ning on  half  time. 

February,    Gane,  Harris  Co.  organized  for  manufacture  of  custom-made 

shirts;   leased  floor  of  building  and  installed  machinery. Sibley  & 

Goodale  formed  partnership  for  manufacture  of  horn  hairpins ;  leased  new 
three-story  factory  and  installed  machinery. 

March.    Tilton  &  Cook,  combs,  succeeded  by  Tilton  &  Cook  Co. 

June.  Freeborn  G.  Smith,  piano  cases,  began  erection  of  four-story 
brick  factory,  50  x  160,  where  he  will  manufacture  the  Webster  piano,  at 

present  made  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. Harvard  Novelty  Co.  organized  to 

plate  and  decorate  combs ;  leased  space  in  Williams  &  Winn  Co.^s  factory. 

Jubj.  Leominster  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.  absorbed  by  Massachu- 
setts Electric  Companies ;  operations  will  be  continued  under  old  name. 

August.  W.  E.  Lothrop  and  B.  G.  Walker  formed  partnership  for  manu- 
facture of  celluloid  combs  and  hair  ornaments ;  leased  factory. 

September.  Bartlett,  Stevenson,  &  Co.,  chairs  and  toys,  went  out  of  busi- 
ness—sold factory  to  Goodhue  &  Phillips,  horn  goods. Waldo  W. 

Bartlett  of  old  firm,  Bartlett,  Stevenson,  &  Co.,  bought  mill  privilege  at 
Lancaster ;  will  repair  dam  and  erect  two-story  factory,  60  x  40,  for  manu- 
facture of  chairs  and  toys. A.  L.  Whitney  and  H.  A.  Metcalf  formed 

partnership  for  manufacture  of  combs,  80  persons  to  be  employed. 

Lexington. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Jefferson  Mfg.  Co.,  flanges,  went 
out  of  business. 

Littleton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Conant,  Houghton,  &  Co.,  elastic 
goods,  began  erection  of  four-story  addition,  58  x  84. 

LOWELL. 

Strikes  and  Iiookouts.  In  November,  26  beamers  employed  by  the 
Tremont  &  Suffolk  Mills  struck  against  alleged  reduction  in  wages ;  in  two 
days  rettuned  under  old  conditions  of  $1.75  a  day.  In  December,  the 
Tremont  <&  Suffolk  Mills  were  again  engaged  in  a  dispute  over  wages,  15 
mule  spinners  leaving  work ;  overseers  and  strikers  held  conference,  and 
strikers  returned  to  work  on  same  day  under  amicable  settlement.  In 
August,  on  account  of  discharge  of  one  of  their  number  and  change  from 
piece  to  day  work,  18  cloth-room  hands  at  the  mills  struck ;  places  filled. 

December.  On  account  of  dispute  as  to  the  number  of  looms  to  be  oper- 
ated, 100  weavers  at  the  Merrimack  Woolen  Co.  struck ;  in  addition  to  the 
strikers  there  were  300  indirectly  involved  by  suspension,  so  that  the  mill 
was  practically  closed ;  committee  of  weavers  and  agent  of  mill  held  con- 
ference and  in  one  week  weavers  returned  to  work  under  former  conditions, 
but  with  such  modification  as  was  considered  satisfactory  to  both  sides. 

Januarij.  About  40  Polish  and  French  weavers  at  the  Massachusetts 
Cotton  Mills  struck  against  reduction  in  rate  of  wages  with  increase  in 
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number  of  looms  per  hand ;  were  receiring  from  $8.64  to  $11  a  week ;  in 
four  days  all  but  seven  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work,  and  places  of  others 
were  filled. 

April.  Three  hundred  bricklayers  employed  by  local  contractors  struck 
for  wages  of  50  cents  an  hour,  an  increase  of  tliree  cents ;  Bricklayers  No.  31 
involved. 

July.  General  strike  of  coal  handlers  was  ordered  by  Teamsters  No.  72 
upon  refusal  of  dealers  to  sign  the  union^s  scale,  which  called  for  increase  in 
wages  and  a  10-hour  day ;  about  135  coal  handlers  involved ;  in  one  week 

men  returned,  dealers  having  accepted  union  scale. Forty  weavers  at 

the  Appleton  Co.  struck  against  alleged  reduction  in  wages  caused  by 
changing  of  looms ;  in  two  days  returned  under  former  conditions. 

September.  In  accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  local  Typographical  No.  310  submitted  a  new  schedule  to 
master  printers  which  specified  that  the  eight-hour  day  should  go  into  efifect 
on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1906;  seven  printing  firms,  after  holding  meeting, 
decided  to  refuse  the  request,  which  action  caused  50  printing  employees  to 
strike;  pending. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  December,  newspaper  printers  of 
Typographical  No.  310  secured  eight-hour  day.  January.  Massachusetts 
Cotton  Mills  reduced  wages  of  about  300  weavers,  balers,  and  beamers. 
March.  Contractors  refused  to  grant  request  of  Bricklayers  No.  31  for  in- 
crease in  wages  from  37  to  40  cents  an  hour.  May.  On  account  of  busi- 
ness advantage,  the  mills  ran  Memorial  Day,  employees  being  promised 

the  third  of  July  as  a  holiday. Lowell  Branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters 

National  Union  reached  an  amicable  agreement  with  local  granite  manu- 
facturers whereby  the  minimum  wage  for  an  eight-hour  day  will  be  $3 
instead  of  $2.80.  June.  Merchants'  Association  voted  to  close  stores  at 
12.30  P.M.  on  Thursdays  during  July  and  August;  petition  to  include  Sep- 
tember not  granted.  September.  With  one  exception,  employing  printers 
refused  to  comply  with  request  of  Typographical  No.  120  for  an  eight-hour 
day ;  strike  followed. 

Trade  Unions.  In  December,  Nappers  Union  was  reported  to  have 
disbanded  in  1904  on  account  of  lack  of  interest  and  poorly  attended  meet- 
ings. 

January.  Agitation  was  begun  for  larger  representation  of  labor  organ- 
izations on  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lowell  Textile  School. 

March.    Bricklayers  No.  31  voted  to  demand  increase  in  wages  from  47 

to  50  cents  an  hour  to  take  effect  April  1. Bakers  No.  169  disbanded 

owing  to  failure  of  strike  against  local  bakery  one  year  ago. 

April.  Granite  Cutters  Union  entered  into  agreement  with  employers ; 
obtained  desired  increase  in  wages  and  acceded  to  request  of  employers  that 
two  apprentices  instead  of  one  be  allowed  for  every  13  men. 

June.    Idea  of  a  parade  on  Labor  Day  was  opposed  by  Trades  and  Labor 

Council. Bartenders  reorganized  with  membership  of  50,  union  to  be 

known  as  Bartenders  No.  85 ;  in  July,  membership  was  reported  as  120. 

July.  Trades  and  Labor  Council  indorsed  demand  made  by  Teamsters 
No.  72  for  10-hour  day  and  increase  in  wages. 
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September.  Typographical  No.  310  made  demand  for  eight-hour  day,  to 
take  effect  Jan.  1, 1906 ;  strike  ensued. 

Industrial  Changes.    In  October,  Merrimack  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods, 

installed  turbine  water  wheel. Boott  Cotton  Mills  resumed  operations 

after  shut-down  of  three  months  with  about  1,600  employees ;  in  February, 
shut  down  and  company  reorganized  as  Boott  Mills ;  in  March,  resumed 
operations. Arthur  £.  Harriman  &  Co.,  cotton  tapes,  began  opera- 
tions. 

November.     Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  completed  four-story  carding 
mill,  136  X  95,  and  installed  machinery ;  in  April,  installed  120  box  looms 
Musketaquid  Worsted  Co.  installed  several  fancy  looms ;  in  July,  in- 
stalled four  looms. J.  A.  Dalrymple  &  Co.,  slipper  bows,  of  Hayerhill, 

moved  here  and  began  operations ;  installed  seven  ribbon  looms. 

January.  Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  erected  six-story  brick  mill 
and  storage  house,  99  x  97 ;  in  February,  installed  208  Northrop  looms ; 
purchased  land  for  building  purposes ;  in  June,  began  erection  of  five-story 

brick  mill,  100  x  95. Massachusetts  Mohair  Flush  Co.  increased  capital 

from  1400,000  to  $500,000. 

February,  Tremont  &  Suffolk  Mills,  cotton  goods,  installed  large  number 
of  revolving  flat  cards. 

March.  Shaw  Stocking  Co.  placed  orders  for  additional  knitting  ma- 
chinery.   Lowell  Machine  Shop,  textile  machinery,  absorbed  by  Saco  and 

Pettee  Machine  Shops  of  Newton ;  in  May,  Kitson  Machine  Co.  purchased 
by  same  firm ;  in  June,  Kitson  Machine  Co.  incorporated  under  name  of 
Kitson  Machine  Shops,  and  absorbed  A.  T.  Atherton  Machine  Co.,  of  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. 

AprU.  Bigelow  Carpet  Co.  began  erection  of  six-story  brick  mill, 
125  X  220,  for  yam  and  carding  department ;  placed  orders  for  machinery. 
Subscription  list  for  the  amount  of  $5,000  started  for  purchase  of  fac- 
tory site  in  order  that  Mawhinney  Shoe  Co.,  of  Boston, might  be  induced  to 
move  plant  here ;  amount  raised,  and  in  August  company  began  erection 

of  five-story  factory,  75  x  50,  under  name  of  Eureka  Shoe  Co. Boston 

Baking  Powder  Co.,  of  Boston,  leased  factory  and  will  move  here. 

May.  Merrimack  Croquet  Mfg.  Co.  succeeded  by  Merrimack  Piano 
Stool  Co. 

June.    Middlesex  Co.,  woolen  dress  goods,  shut  down  for  six  weeks. 

Lowell  Insulated  Wire  Co.  increased  capital  from  $10,000  to  $30,000. 

W.  S.  Watson,  paper  tubes,  cones,  and  shells,  succeeded  by  Standard  Paper 

Tube  Works. Belvidere  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.  installed  new  mules  in  No.  2 

Mill. C.  S.  Dodge,  machinery,  erected  large  addition;  installed  new 

engine  and  boiler. 

July.  Shaw  Machine  Co.,  worsted  machinery,  organized;  purchased 
land  for  erection  of  factory ;  in  August,  began  erection  of  one-story  ma- 
chine shop,  70  X  500,  polishing  room,  80  x  70 ;  erecting  shop,  200  x  60 ;  and 

one-story  foundry,  100  x  200 ;  will  employ  about  500  operatives. Friend 

Bros.,  bakers,  purchased  land  for  erection  of  steam  oven  and  cracker  plant. 

Lowell  Hosiery  Co.  installed  144  fine  roving  spindles,  and  1,600  ring 

spindles. 
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August.    Law^rence  Mfg.  Co.,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  began  erection  of 

five-story  brick  addition,  77  x  236. Waukenhose  Knitting  Co.  and  W.  A. 

Eastman,  hosiery,  consolidated  under  name  of  Middlesex  Knitting  Mills. 
Foss  Valve  &  Specialty  Co.,  of  Brockton,  rented  space  in  factory  build- 
ing here  for  manufacturing. 

September.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods  and  print  works,  installed 
large  turbine  wheel ;  proposed  erection  of  three-story  addition  to  finishing 
department. Lowell  Hat  Co.  began  operations ;  25  employees. 

Workingmen's  Benefits.  In  October,  the  Lowell  Textile  School 
opened  with  a  large  registration.  It  was  reported  that  during  the  summer 
a  large  award  of  new  machinery  had  been  made  from  difi«rent  firms  in  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  announced  that  a  system  in  instruction  for  me- 
chanical engineering  in  evening  classes  had  been  perfected  so  that  appli- 
cants who  were  able  to  read  and  write  English  were  not  obliged  to  pass 
an  examination.  The  Legislature  of  1905  authorized  the  payment,  pro- 
visionalh%  of  (59,000  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  f  25,000  for 
maintaining  the  school,  $29,000  for  completing  the  equipment  of  said 
school,  and  $5,000  for  grading  the  school  grounds. 

Ludlow. 

Industrial  Changes*  In  November,  Ludlow  Mfg.  Associates,  jute 
and  hemp  yams,  began  erection  of  one-story  storehouse,  127  x  300 ;  in  July, 
awarded  contract  for  brick  packing  room  and  storehouse  consisting  of  two- 
story  section,  177  x  66,  and  four-story  section,  80  x  97. 

Workingmen's  Benefits.  In  October,  the  Ludlow  Mfg.  Associates 
increased  its  social  department  work  by  the  erection  of  a  brick  building, 
100  x  60,  to  be  used  by  the  Ludlow  Athletic  and  Recreation  Association  and 
the  Girls'  Institute.    Plans  are  on  foot  for  a  first-class  gymnasium. 

L.YXN. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  November,  65  stakers  at  the  Eastern  Kid 
Co.  struck  against  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  wages  by  a  new  price  list  for 
piece  work ;  places  were  partially  filled  and  many  of  the  men  returned  to 
work. 

Jajiuary.  Teamsters  Union  No.  42  ordered  a  general  strike  against 
those  members  of  Coal  Dealers'  Association  not  accepting  the  new  agree- 
ment presented  by  union ;  it  was  proposed  by  the  association  that  the  mat- 
ter be  referred  to  the  State  Board ;  the  agreement  called  for  a  nine-hour 
day  instead  of  nine  and  one-half;  150  coal  teamsters  involved;  in  three 
days  dealers  granted  the  nine-hour  day. 

February.  The  strike  action  of  50  lasters  at  the  factory  of  Faunce  & 
Spinney  threw  all  employees,  temporarily,  out  of  work ;  men  struck,  owing 
to  dissatisfaction  on  part  of  shop's  crew  over  charges  made  for  damaged 
shoes ;  direct  conference  was  held  with  workmen,  and  in  five  days  men  re- 
turned to  work  i)ending  adjustment ;  Lasters  No.  32  involved.  In  August, 
company  was  again  involved  in  dispute,  25  lasters  leaving  work  to  enforce 
the  new  price  list  of  Lasters  No.  32 ;  215  men  thrown  out  of  work ;  in  one 
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week  strikers  returned  to  work  on  agreement  providing  for  arbitration  if 
at  the  end  of  three  months  conditions  were  not  satisfactory. 

March.  Geo.  A.  Creighton  &  Son  had  slight  labor  dispute  owing  to  their 
refusal  to  sign  new  price  list  presented  by  Jesting  Machine  Operators  No. 
260  and  Lasters  No.  32 ;  26  operators  and  pullers-over  were  involved ;  on 
the  following  day  men  returned  to  work  pending  settlement  by  arbitration ; 
dispute  was  referred  to  State  Board.  Four  weeks  after  the  former  strike 
was  started,  20  edgesetters,  members  of  Edgemakers  Independent  Union, 
struck  to  enforce  demand  from  weekly  wage  to  piece-work  plan;  firm 
asked  that  the  matter  be  left  to  arbitration  but  this  was  refused,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  union  price  list  was  signed  and  the  demand  for  piece 

work  granted. Twenty-five  lasters  employed  by  Morse  &  Logan  struck 

because  firm  refused  to  accept  new  price  list ;  in  10  days  matter  was  settled 
by  joint  conference,  demands  of  union  being  generally  granted,  one  item 
being  compromised.  In  September,  edgemakers  in  Factory  No.  2  left 
work  for  increase  in  wages  and  recognition  of  union;  pending;  Edge- 
makers  Independent  Union  involved. 

April.  About  60  granite  cutters,  members  of  Lynn  Branch  of  the  National 
Granite  Cutters  Union,  struck  to  enforce  acceptance  of  new  agreement 
which  was  presented  to  the  members  of  Granite  Manufacturers^  Associa- 
tion ;  agreement  called  for  no  change  in  wages,  but  asked  that  men  be 
granted  Saturday  half-holiday  and  three  hours  less  work  a  week ;  in  two 
weeks  a  four-year  agreement  was  adopted,  which  stipulated  that  men 
should  be  paid  40  cents  an  hour  and  be  given  an  eight-hour  day  from  May  1 
to  Oct.  1,  with  three  hours  off  on  Saturday,  and  from  Oct.  1  to  May  1,  37/^ 
cents  an  hour,  48  hours  each  week ;  also  41  }4  cents  an  hour  for  work  out- 
side the  shed. Horseshoers  No.  35  called  out  the  blacksmiths  employed 

by  the  Vaughn  Carriage  Co.  because  firm  was  no  longer  a  member  of 
Master  Horseshoers'  Association,  and  it  was  a  violation  of  contract  to  work 
for  it ;  conference  board  of  three  was  appointed  to  bring  about  settlement ; 
in  one  month  blacksmiths  returned  to  work  pending  adjustment  by  arbitra- 
tion.   Twelve  hand  lasters  employed  by  Richard  A.  Nicholson  &  Co. 

struck  on  account  of  change  of  method  of  lasting  from  hand  to  machine ; 
firm  installed  pulling-over  machines,  thus  dispensing  with  hand  lasters. 

Sixty  women  stitchers,  employed  by  Harney  Bros.,  struck  because  firm 

refused  to  discharge  alleged  objectionable  foreman.  On  the  following  day 
sympathetic  action  caused  all  the  stitchers  to  quit  work;  places  filled; 

Stitchers  Assembly  No.  2616  (Wonfen)  involved. Cushman  &  Hebert 

had  strike  over  prices,  involving  40  lasters ;  in  three  days  matter  was  satis- 
factorily settled  by  compromise. 

May.  Owing  to  the  refusal  of  10  firms,  members  of  Restaurant  Employ- 
ers' Association,  to  sign  agreement  of  Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  329,  strike  was 
ordered;  over  100  waiters,  waitresses,  etc.,  were  involved;  within  a  week 
some  of  the  firms  had  signed  the  agreement ;  the  agreement  which  was 
finally  accepted  by  a  committee  from  both  sides,  and  under  which  men  re- 
turned to  work  in  two  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  called  for 
$2  a  week  more  wages,  no  discrimination  against  any  member  who  struck, 
and  that  none  but  union  waiters,  waitresses,  and  cooks  be  employed. 
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June.  Building  Laborers  No.  2  had  a  dispute  with  members  of  Master 
Builders^  Association  in  regard  to  wheeling  brick  to  elevators ;  the  Associa- 
tion wanted  to  employ  non-union  men ;  it  was  alleged  that  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  the  union  to  answer  a  communication  sent  by  the  master 
builders  in  relation  to  the  new  price  list,  about  180  masons  were  locked  oat 
(70  were  directly  inrolved,  and  about  60  indirectly)  ;  in  three  days  matter 
was  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  firms  agreeing  to  accept  the  new  price  list. 

August.  Edgemakers,  edgecutters,  and  trimmers  employed  by  Geo.  F. 
Daniels  &  Co.  struck  against  reduction  in  wages,  a  misunderstanding  hay- 
ing arisen  over  price  paid  on  one  style  of  shoes;  after  conference  with 
agent,  compromise  settiement  was  effected  in  two  days ;  Edgemakers  Inde- 
pendent Union  involved. 

September.  Turn  workmen  employed  by  Bailey  &  Davis  struck  to  en- 
force demand  for  increase  in  wages ;  men  returned  to  work  in  four  days ; 
Turn  Workmen  No.  2  involved. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  December,  Common  Council 
passed  an  order  increasing  the  salaiy  of  police  officers  $100  a  year,  granting 

a  two-weeks^  vacation,  and  abolishing  the  one-day-off-in-eight  clause. 

Aaron  F.  Smith  Co.,  shoes,  granted  request  of  Joint  Shoe  Council  No.  4, 
giving  substantial  increase  in  wages  for  hand  lasting  and  Groodyear  welt 
work. 

January.  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America  No.  238 
reported  scale  of  wages  in  1904 :  Working  10-hour  day ;  wages  from  20 
cents  to  25  cents  an  hour  over  graded  scale  of  10  years. 

March.  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  205  posted  new  price  list  for  hand 
lasting  at  Lord  &  Cotter's ;  increase  of  from  Vy2  cents  to  2V^  cents  a  pair ; 

15  lasters  benefited. James  Phelan  &  Sons  accepted  new  price  list  for 

machine  lasting  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  205. The  State  Board 

decided  that  J.  B.  Blood  Co.  had  the  right  to  change  the  half-holiday  from 

Thursday  to  Wednesday. Granite  Cutters  submitted  new  working  list 

to  dealers,  asking  for  Saturday  half-holiday. Grocery  and  Provision 

Clerks  No.  131  adopted  new  fish  market  closing  agreement ;  fish  markets 
permitted  to  remain  open  Tuesday  afternoons  in  Lent,  some  other  closing 
day  to  be  substituted. 

April.  Coal  dealers  decided  to  close  offices  and  wharves  at  12  M.  Satur- 
day, from  April  15  to  October  1. 

May.    A  number  of  shops  began  closing  for  the  Saturday  half -holiday ; 

others  to  wait  until  June  or  July. Lasters  of  the  Sherry  Shoe  Co.  were 

benefited  by  certain  changes  in  previous  conditions. Lasters  at  Cotter  & 

Webber^s  factory  were  granted  an  increase  in  wages  on  some  lines  of  work. 

In  accordance  with  findings  of  State  Board,  George  A.  Creighton  &  Son 

advanced  prices  for  work  on  some  grades  of  shoes  and  made  a  reduction  on 

others. Agreement  of  Teamsters  Protective  No.  42  affecting  ice  wagon 

drivers  and  helpers  was  accepted  by  local  dealers ;  wage  schedule  called 
for  $15  for  route  drivers  from  May  1  to  Nov.  1  and  $12  from  Nov.  1  to 
May  1  and  $12  a  week  for  helpers. 

Ju7ie.  School  Board  increased  salaries,  to  go  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1906 : 
Grade  teachers  from  $600  to  (650 ;  men  principals  (grammar)  from  $1300 
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to  $2,000 ;  women  principals  (grammar)  from  $1,200  to  $1,400 ;  principals 

of  high  schools  from  f  2^00  to  $2,700. Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks 

No.  131  were  generally  granted  request  for  Thursday  half-holiday. 

Nearly  all  blacksmith  shops  granted  journeymen  an  increase  of  f  1  in 
the  weekly  wage  scale,  horseshoers  receiving  f  17 ;  helpers,  fid ;  demand 

for  Saturday  half-holiday  eliminated. J.  L.  Obear  and  Joseph  Dickinson 

signed  price  lists  of  Shoe  Workers  Protective  Union,  Haverhill ;  increases 
on  new  grades  of  work. 

Auffust.  Agreement  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  217  providing  for 
eight-hour  day  and  minimum  rate  of  wages  of  f  3.25  a  day  was  generally 
accepted. 

September.    The  McKinnon  Print  granted  request  of  Typographical  No 

120  for  an  eight-hour  day. Theatrical  stage  employees  were  granted 

same  scale  of  wages  and  conditions  as  prevail  in  Boston. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  controversy  arose  between  Stitchers 
Assembly  No.  2616  and  Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  329  because  member  of 
former  union  who  worked  in  restaurant  at  noon  and  received  her  meal  in 

payment  refused  to  join  latter  union. Ordinance  providing  that  union 

label  be  placed  on  all  municipal  printing  was  introduced  in  the  City  Council ; 
in  December,  hearing  on  or^ance  was  attended  by  representatives  of  local 
labor  unions ;  in  May,  second  hearing  was  called ;  in  June,  at  meeting  of 
Board  of  Aldermen  these  objections  were  voiced :  That  ordinance  was  con- 
trary to  national  principles  of  independence ;  that  it  was  class  legislation 
violating  principle  of  equal  rights  and  consequently  not  of  benefit  to  or- 
ganized labor ;  that  label  did  not  represent  whole  trade,  and  if  any  were 
used  it  should  be  that  of  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council.  These  objections 
were  answered  in  part,  but  ordinance  was  defeated  in  vote  of  four  to 

seven. Carpenters  No.  1041  amalgamated  with  Carpenters  No.  688 

and  received  new  charter  as  Local  No.  595. Difficulty  arose  between 

Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  131  and  J.  B.  Blood  Co.  in  regard  to  day 
on  which  clerks  should  have  mid-week  half-holiday,  Wednesday  being  the 
day  the  store  closed,  and  Thursday  being  the  day  that  union  desired  firm  to 
close  in  conjunction  with  other  grocery  stores  of  city ;  conference  was  held 
by  C.  L.  U.  committee  and  J.  B.  Blood  Co. ;  as  result,  joint  application  was 
made  to  the  State  Board.  By  mutual  agreement^  Board  was  asked  to 
withhold  decision  for  three  months  so  that  every  effort  might  be  made  to 
persuade  other  dealers  to  close  on  Wednesday,  and  have  that  day  the  uni- 
form half -holiday.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  there  being  no  uniformity 
gained  in  the  closing  half-holiday,  the  Board  decided  that  the  half-holiday 
may  be  changed  from  Thursday  to  Wednesday.  Agreement  entered  into 
April  16, 1902,  between  union  and  firm  stipulated  that  J.  B.  Blood  Co.  had 
reserved  for  themselves  the  right  to  substitute  some  other  afternoon  than 
Thursday  for  a  half-holiday  should  they  add  a  fresh  fish  department, 
nothing  being  stated,  however,  binding  union  to  assent  to  such  a  change ; 
in  agreement  of  Oct.  1, 1903,  company  assented  to  Thursday  half-holiday, 
but,  as  claimed  by  the  company,  with  the  understanding  that  said  half- 
holiday  might  be  changed  as  provided  in  contract  for  1902 ;  firm  had  added 
a  fresh  fish  department  to  its  business.    Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No. 
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131  gave  notice  that  after  60  days  it  would  not  be  bound  by  the  decision, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  ordered  clerks  employed  by  firm  to  strike ;  on 
the  refusal  of  some  of  the  clerks  to  strike,  they  were  suspended  and  a  fine 
of  125  imposed ;  union  card  was  withdrawn ;  establishment  was  placed  on 
unfair  list. 

December.  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  238  instructed 
grievance  committee  to  investigate  alleged  unwarranted  discharge  of  union 
member ;  later,  as  result  of  conference  with  officials,  man  was  reinstated ; 
voted  to  ask  road  officials  not  to  give  regular  employment  to  any  new  man 

until  he  had  applied  for  admission  to  the  union. Walton  &  Logan  Co. 

decided  to  cliange  their  No.  2  Factory  to  a  union  factory,  the  same  as  No.  1 
Factory ;  operatives  in  No.  2  Factory  were  discharged,  which  change  caused 
much  trouble  among  the  help,  and  dissension  between  K.  of  L.  and  B.  and 
S.  W.  U. 

January.  Plumbers  No.  77,  in  accordance  with  request  of  State  Branch, 
A.  F.  of  L.,  levied  weekly  per  capita  assessment  of  five  cents  to  assist 
striking  textile  workers  of  Fall  River. Team  Drivers  No.  42  appro- 
priated $25  for  relief  of  Fall  River  strikers ;  appointed  committee  to  solicit 
weekly  contributions  for  same  purpose  from  all  local  team  drivers ;  voted 
to  tender  reception  to  master  teamsters  and  contractors  in  appreciation  of 

their  assistance  in  settling  recent   disagreement  with  coal  dealers. 

Barbers  No.  347  granted  union  cards  to  four  employers. Central  Labor 

Union  voted  to  urge  all  local  unions  to  appoint  committees  to  further  the 
efforts  of  legislative  committee  of  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  to  obtain  legis- 
lation indorsed  by  organized  labor ;  voted  to  make  an  effort  to  organize 
custom  tailors,  bootblacks,  and  newsboys;  requested  affiliated  unions  to 
assist  in  forming  Label  League  to  promote  use  of  union  labels  in  the  city. 
Cutters  No.  99  voted  to  affiliate  with  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. ;  ap- 
pointed delegate  to  attend  legislative  hearing  on  labor  bills ;  voted  to 

oppose  passage  of  bill  for  establishment  of  leather  trade  schools. 

Building  Trades  Council  adjusted  dispute  between  Painters,  Decorators, 
and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill  and  local  contractors  relative  to  employment  of 
non-union  men;  agreed  to  allow  existing  contracts  to  be  fulfilled  with 
understanding  that  afterward  only  union  men  should  be  employed;  in 
February,  local  union  adopted  resolutions  condemning  action  of  B.  T.  C.  in 
the  matter  and  urging  that  union  rule  forbidding  union  men  to  work  with 

non-union  men  be  enforced. Electrical  Insidemen  377  began  agitation 

for  amalgamation  with  Electrical  Workers  No.  259  of  Salem. 

February.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  217  voted  to  request  assistance  of 
Boston  Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  17  in  compelling  members  of  latter  union 
employed  in  Lynn  to  carry  B.  T.  C  cards ;  in  March,  Boston  local  indorsed 

request. Lasting  Machine  Operators  No.  260  opposed  establishment  of 

shoe  trade  schools ;  affiliated  with  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. Central 

Labor  Union  opposed  establishment  of  shoe  trade  schools ;  held  first  of  a 

series  of  open  meetings  and  educational  labor  talks ;  attended  by  800. 

Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  329,  Cutters  No.  99,  Bakers  No.  182,  Machmists  No. 
471,  Cigar  Makers  No.  65,  Barbers  No.  347,  and  Lasters  No.  32  affiliated 
with  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  181 
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adopted  sick  benefit  system,  allowing  f5  a  week  for  not  more  than  12 
weeks. 

March.  Through  efforts  of  C.  L,  U.,  laundry  workers  were  organized; 
later,  received  charter  as  Local  No.  62  of  Shirt  Waist  and  Laundry  Workers 
International  Union;  voted  to  affiliate  with  C.  L.  U.  and  State  Branch, 
A.  F.  of  L. Commercial  telegraphers  organized  as  Local  No.  105,  Com- 
mercial Telegraphers  Union  of  America ;  affiliated  with  A.  F.  of  L. 

Union  of  journeymen  tailors  was  organized  with  50  members,  and  charter 

applied  for. Central  Labor  Union  appropriated  $25  for  relief  of  persons 

injured  in  recent  boiler  explosion  in  Brockton ;  voted  to  petition  State  offi* 

cials  that  better  system  of  boiler  inspection  be  adopted. Plumbers  No. 

77  voted  to  demand  Saturday  half-holiday  and  wage  rate  of  t8.50  a  day,  to 

take  effect  May  1. Bartenders  No.  86  and  Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  329 

made  special  efforts  to  unionize  all  local  hotels. Carpenters  No.  595  ap- 
pointed committee  to  make  preparations  for  erection  of  building  to  be  used 
as  union  headquarters ;  voted  to  have  committee  apply  for  incorporation  as 
a  building  association. Uorseshoers  No.  35  voted  to  call  out  three  mem- 
bers in  pursuance  of  agreement  with  Master  Horseshoers^  Association  to  the 
effect  that  no  union  man  should  work  for  any  employer  outside  the  masters 
association  and  no  association  member  should  employ  non-union  men ;  three 
horseshoers  in  question  had  been  employed  by  a  company  expelled  from 
masters^  association ;  joint  conference  committee  of  two  organizations  voted 
to  pay  men  f  3  a  day,  the  regular  union  rate,  as  long  as  they  remained  idle 
by  order  of  the  unions ;  in  April,  Horseshoers  No.  35  and  Team  Drivers 
No.  42  made  effort  to  have  controversy  settled  by  arbitration ;  men  returned 
to  work  on  May  1  pending  settlement  by  local  arbitration  committee ;  in 

June,  harmonious  relations  adjusted  and  secured  for  two  years. Granite 

Cutters  presented  agreement  to  take  effect  April  1,  principal  change  from 
existing  arrangement  being  demand  for  the  Saturday  half-holiday  for  six 
months  of  the  year,  making  45  hours  a  week  during  summer  and  48  hours 
for  remainder  of  year;  in  April,  Granite  Dealers^  Association,  governing 
Lynn,  Salem,  and  Peabody,  refused  to  grant  demand  and  strike  ensued ; 
schedule  was  signed  by  a  few  employers  outside  the  association;  union 

voted  to  allow  members  affected  by  the  strike  $1  a  day  strike  benefits. 

Bakers  No.  182  reported  70,000  labels  supplied  to  local  bakers,  on  request, 

during  past  two  weeks. Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill 

voted  that  all  members  use  only  wall  paper  made  under  union  conditions 
and  bearing  the  union  label. 

April,  (xrain  Counter  Workers  No.  26 1 ,  a  local  of  American  Labor  Union , 
voted  not  to  indorse  proposition  that  all  unions  of  United  States  be  merged 
with  A.  F.  of  L. Die  and  Cutter  Makers  No.  306  reported  that  member- 
ship included  practically  all  local  die  makers. Cooks  and  Waiters  No. 

329  adopted  working  agreement  to  be  put  into  effect  May  1 ;  strike  ensued 
on  same  date. Bartenders  No.  86  adopted  rule  requiring  every  appli- 
cant for  membership  to  present  medical  certificate  signed  by  a  physician 

approved  by  the  union,  examination  to  be  made  at  applicant's  expense. 

Plumbers  No.  77  presented  agreement  to  take  effect  May  1  —  practi- 
cally renewal  of  existing  agreement. Lathers  No.  99  adopted  resolu- 
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tions  cosdemDiDg,  as  unjust,  a  newly  adopted  city  ordinance  providing  that 
license  fee  for  bill  distributors  should  be  $100  a  year  and  each  violation  of 

the  ordinance  should  be  punishable  by  fine  of  $20. Painters,  Decorators, 

and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill  placed  local  club  on  unfair  list  for  employing 

non-union  men  to  paint  new  club-house. Carpenters  No.  595  received 

notice  from  North  Shore  Carpenters  District  Council  that  after  May  1  union 
carpenters  would  not  handle  any  stock  from  unfair  woodworking  firms  in 

Salem. Shirt  Waist  and  Laundry  Workers  No.  62  began  agitation  to 

obtain  support  of  all  trade  unions  of  the  city  for  union  laundries. 

Women  Stitchers  Assembly  No.  2616  indorsed  strike  of  members,  the  cause 
being  grievance  against  foreman ;  presented  proposition  to  manufacturers 
to  establish  arbitration  board,  similar  to  that  of  Cutters  No.  99,  to  settle  all 
disagreements  between  manufacturers  and  stitchers  without  recourse  to 
strikes  or  lockouts,  the  State  Board  to  be  called  upon  when  local  board  fails 

to  effect  a  settlement. Electrical  Workers  No.  377  voted  to  investigate 

complaint  that  three  non-union  electricians  were  employed  by  Boston  con- 
tractor on  local  work ;  appealed  to  Governor  to  adjust  grievance ;  admitted 
members  of  Electrical  Linemen  No.  104  of  Boston  employed  in  Lynn  dis- 
trict ;  affiliation  of  these  men  had  caused  considerable  controversy. 

Barbers  No.  347  accepted  schedule  of  prices  presented  by  master  barbers 

to  take  effect  May  1. Journeymen  tailors,  recently  organized,  voted  to 

affiliate  with  Journeymen  Tailors  Union  of  America ;  voted  to  grant  union 

label  to  all  thoroughly  organized  shops. Granite  Cutters  held  special 

meeting  to  protest  against  action  of  municipal  board  of  public  works  in 

giving  contract  for  street  work  to  alleged  unfair  firm. Carpenters  No. 

595  adopted  new  system  of  dues  to  take  effect  May  1,  making  monthly  dues 

75  cents  for  beneficiary  members  and  50  cents  for  other  members. 

Harney  Bros.,  shoe  manufacturers,  were  reported  to  be  on  unfair  list  of  A. 

F.  of  L. Joint  Shoe  Council  No.  4  appealed  to  General  Executive  Board, 

B.  and  S.  W.  U.,  against  decision  by  General  President  growing  out  of  dis- 
pute between  vampers  and  Walton  &  Logan  Co. ;  it  appeared  that  price  for 
certain  work  was  in  dispute,  and  while  the  business  agent  was  endeavoring 
to  straighten  the  matter  out  with  the  firm,  10  vampers  refused  to  do  the 
work  upon  order  of  forelady  and  were  discharged ;  general  office  decided 
vampers  were  on  strike  in  violation  of  the  arbitration  contract ;  General 
Executive  Board  held  a  session  here  and  decided  that  the  vampers  were 
not  justified  in  refusing  to  do  the  work,  that  their  action  was  a  strike,  and 
that  alleged  violation  of  contract  must  be  referred  to  the  general  union  for 
action,  as  the  determination  of  violation  should  be  decided  by  the  parties  to 
the  contract,  the  employer  and  the  general  union  ;  appeal  denied. 

May.  Plumbers  No.  77  obtained  hearing  before  Board  of  Health  on 
petition  of  union  for  removal  of  plumbing  inspector  for  alleged  incompe- 
tence and  unfairness. Barbers  No.  347  voted  that  employer  whose  shop 

card  had  been  removed  by  business  agent  must  pay  fine  of  $25  before  card 
could  be  restored ;  received  report  that  new  price  list  had  been  posted  in  80 
shops ;  voted  to  co-operate  with  master  barbers  in  persuading  unfair  em- 
ployers to  adopt  union  conditions. Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper- 
hangers  No.  Ill  adopted  resolutions  condemning  members  of  City  Council 
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for  opposing  adoption  of  union  label  for  municipal  printing ;  made  com- 
plaint to  city  officials  that  painting  at  engine  houses  was  being  done  by 
members  of  fire  department ;  claimed  this  was  an  interference  with  painters' 
trade;  committee  that  visited  master  painters  reported  all  favorable  to 
resolution  passed  condemnatory  of  painting  being  done  by  members  of  fire 
department ;  passed  resolution  condemning  landlords  who  object  to  families 
with  children  occupying  their  tenements. Lasters  No.  32  adopted  resolu- 
tions indorsing  efforts  of  Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  329  to  obtain  increase  in 

wages,  and  pledging  them  moral  and  financial  support. Central  Labor 

Union  received  report  of  non-intercourse  committee  that  all  credit  houses 
in  the  city,  except  one,  had  agreed  to  adopt  union  store  card ;  referred  griev- 
ance of  Retail  Clerks  No.  175  against  unfair  sample  shoe  store  to  committee ; 
received  report  of  arbitration  committee  that  effbrts  were  being  made  to 
have  union  laundry  firm  from  out  of  town  start  local  branch ;  received 
report  that  all  affiliated  unions  visited  had  indorsed  strike  of  union  waiters, 
also  that  international  organization  of  hotel  and  restaurant  employees  had 
sanctioned  strike  and  would  pay  weekly  benefits  to  strikers ;  received  report 
that  eflfbrts  of  committee  on  organization  had  resulted  in  marked  increase 

in  membership  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  238. 

Building  Trades  Council  complained  to  Governor  that  contract  for  wiring  at 
State  bath-house,  at  Lynn  Beach,  was  not  awarded  fairly,  to  which  com- 
plaint Grovemor  replied  that ''  everything  in  relation  to  the  awarding  of  the 

contract  was  conducted  honorably  and  f airly. ^^ Independent  Goodyear 

Welt  Operators,  numbering  over  100,  disbanded  and  affiliated  with  Goodyear 
Operators  No.  289,  B.  and  S.  W.  U. Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  217  de- 
cided to  protest  against  the  granting  of  contracts  for  construction  of  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  building  to  other  than  Lynn  firms. Iron  Holders  No.  103  indorsed 

report  concerning  unfair  machine  company  in  Beverly  and  also  action  of 

Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  131. Members  of  Painters,  Decora. 

tors,  and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill  employed  by  local  carpeting  and  wall  paper 
firm,  which  was  accused  of  unfair  conditions,  were  withdrawn ;  union  re- 
stored one  firm  in  Swampscott  to  fair  list ;  union  received  assurance  of  help 

from  Carpenters  No.  696  in  opposition  to  non-union  employment. Lasters 

No.  32  eondenmed  action  of  clerks  connected  with  J.  B.  Blood  &  Co.,  gro- 
cery firm,  against  whom  disloyalty  to  their  union  is  alleged. 

June.  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill  held  conference 
with  Fire  Department  Committee  regarding  union^s  grievance  over  the  fire- 
men doing  painting. Central  Labor  Union  voted  f  26  to  Troy  starchers ; 

made  appropriation  for  purchase  of  flags  for  Consumptives  Home ;  voted 
$16  to  Chicago  teamsters ;  requested  Typographical  No.  120  for  report  con- 
cerning refusal  of  city  to  grant  permission  to  have  union  label  placed  on 

city  printing. Plumbers  No.  77  declared  four  plumbing  firms  unfair  for 

employing  help  contrary  to  laws  of  union,  this  action  being  indorsed  by 

executive  committee  of  B.  T.  C. Building  Trades  Council  adopted  new 

trade  rules  in  which  no  changes  are  made,  but  uncertain  points  made 
explicit. Barbers  No.  347  received  petition  from  Master  Barbers'  Asso- 
ciation asking  that  shops  be  kept  open  Saturday,  June  17,  one  hour  longer ; 
journeymen  refused  on  the  ground  of  a  previous  agreement  regulating 
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hours  of  holidays,  signed  by  international  organization,  which  fact  removed 
matter  of  changing  hour  from  jurisdiction  of  local ;  notwithstanding,  about 
one-third  of  master  barbers  were  reported  as  keeping  shops  open,  and  three 
members  of  union  as  working  one  hour  longer ;  accordingly,  imion  card  was 

removed  from  one  shop. It  was  reported  at  meeting  of  Carpenters 

No.  595  that  boycott  placed  upon  lumber  mills  is  effective,  union  carpenters 
refusing  to  receive  unfair  stock  from  Salem  and  other  places ;  early  union- 
izing of  North  Shore  mills  is  looked  for. Steamfitters  and  Helpers  No. 

277  appointed  committee  to  act  with  Plumbers  No.  77  concerning  differ- 
ences existing  between  master  plumbers  and  journeymen. Teamsters 

Protective  No.  42  donated  ^0  financial  aid  to  Chicago  striking  teamsters. 

Owing  to  action  of  Typographical  No.  120,  the  printing  contract  of  city 

has  been  awarded  in  portions  to  several  firms ;  complaint  had  been  made 
by  several  master  printers  as  to  manner  in  which  proposals  were  made. 

Agreement  between  Grain  Counter  Workers  No.  261  and  A.  B.  Sunmer 

was  signed,  to  be  in  force  until  May  2, 1907 ;  all  employees  of  the  com- 
pany joined  the  imion. 

July.  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  238  ordered  investi- 
gation of  complaints  concerning  overtime  work  of  employees  of  Boston 
and  Northern  Street  Railway  Co. Owing  to  need  of  more  time  for  con- 
sideration. Bartenders  No.  86  voted  in  opposition  to  several  amendments  to 

constitution  proposed  by  national  convention. Official  reports  state  that 

Bakers  No.  182  sends  out  50,000  bread  labels  weekly  for  use  in  union  shops. 
Carpenters  No.  595  voted  to  take  necessary  action  against  unfair  con- 
ditions reported  to  exist  in  local  price  of  work  where  non-union  men  are 
employed;  executive  board  of  B.  T.  C.  acting  as  arbitration  committee 

effected  satisfactory  adjustment. Movement  toward  reaffiliation  with 

B.  T.  C.  begun  by  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill,  and  ap- 
peal made  to  Governor  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  discharge  of  non-union 
painters  employed  by  Metropolitan  Park  Commission ;  effort  failed,  Grovemor 

deciding  that  discharge  of  men  would  constitute  breach  of  contract. 

Grain  Counter  Workers  No.  261,  A.  L.  U.,  affiliated  with  Industrial  Workers 
of  World  as  result  of  amalgamation  of  A.  L.  U.  with  latter ;  in  September, 

new  charter  was  received  and  necessary  constitutional  changes  made. 

Union  painters,  plumbers,  and  masons  left  their  work  at  Sampson  factory- 
owing  to  employment  there  of  non-union  men;  at  conference  between 

business  agent  of  B.  T.  C.  and  manager  no  agreement  was  reached. 

Cutters  No.  99  donated  $10  to  striking  starch  workers  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Union  of  newsboys  was  organized  with  56  charter  members;  in  August 
received  charter  as  Newsboys  Protective  No.  11942,  A.  F.  of  L. ;  afiiliated 

with  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. ;  in  August  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U. 

Central  Labor  Union  indorsed  action  of  Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No. 
131  in  declaring  local  grocery  dealer  unfair,  and  voted  to  recommend  that 
all  affiliated  locals  impose  fine  of  $5  on  every  member  who  patronizes  the 
unfair  firm  or  allows  any  member  of  his  family  to  do  so ;  recommendation 
was  accepted  by  all  local  unions ;  appropriated  (15  in  aid  of  striking  starch 

workers  of  Troy,  N.  Y. Bakers  No.  182  voted  to  fine  members  f 5  for 

wearing  hats  not  bearing  label  of  United  Hatters  of  North  America. 
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Union  stamp  of  B.  and  S.  W.  was  withdrawn  from  factory  of  George  D. 

Merrill  Shoe  Co.,  union  alleging  that  firm  had  violated  contract. 

Stitchers  No.  108  donated  (5  to  fund  for  the  aid  of  striking  starch  workers 
of  Troy;  similar  donations  were  made  by  Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks 
No.  131,  and  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill ;  Lasters 
No.  32  donated  $10,  and  Carpenters  No.  595  appropriated  $25  toward  the 
fund. 

August.    Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  238  voted  $20  to 

aid  striking  starch  workers. Union  stamp  of  B.  and  S.  W.  was  removed 

from  Factory  No.  2  of  Walton  &  Logan  Co.  because  of  alleged  violation  of 

agreement. Cigar  Makers  No.  65  levied  per  capita  assessment  of  25 

cents  to  assist  striking  starch  workers ;  indorsed  plan  of  international  or- 
ganization to  expend  $5,000  in  advertising  cigar  makers'  union  label  in 
Texas ;  voted  to  pay  per  capita  assessment  of  20  cents  levied  by  the  inter- 
national body  to  raise  fund  of  $10,000  as  indemnity  for  an  international 

officer  injured  in  the  service  of  the  organization. Barbers  No.  347 

placed  union  cards  in  three  shops ;  adopted  new  by-laws  involving  adop- 
tion of  master  barbers'  new  price  list,  and  began  movement  for  increased 

wages  as  result. Lasters  No.  32  appealed  to  national  officers  of  B.  and 

S.  W.  for  assistance  in  settling  strike  at  factory  of  Faimce  &  Spinney. 

Building  Trades  Council  appointed  committee  of  five  to  act  with 

similar  committee  from  C.  L.  U.  in  promoting  closer  alliance  between 

the  organizations. Stitchers  Assembly  No.  2616  indorsed  settlement  of 

stitchers'  strike  at  Walton  &  Logan  Co.'s  Factory  No.  2 ;  reported  adjust- 
ment of  grievances  in  two  other  factories. Grocery  and  Provision 

Clerks  No.  131  presented  new  schedule  to  take  efifect  Oct.  1,  making  only 
slight  changes  from  existing  agreement ;  in  September,  reported  that  nearly 

all  employers  had  accepted  new  schedule. Edgemakers  Independent 

Union  received  report  that  strike  against  Eagle  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.  had  been 
settled,  discharged  union  man  having  been  reinstated. Cooks  and  Wait- 
ers No.  329  refused  to  adopt  new  constitution  recommended  by  recent  national 

convention. Central  Labor  Union  recommended  that  affiliated  unions 

instruct  their  members  not  to  ride  on  street  cars  whose  conductors  do  not 
display  union  button;  voted  moral  support  to  striking  collar  workers  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  metal  polishers  in  Cincinnati,  telegraphers  employed  by  Mis- 
souri &  Kansas  R.R.,  and  to  United  Garment  Workers  of  America. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  238  voted  to  request  members 
not  to  patronize  non-union  restaurants  nor  to  trade  with  unfair  grocery 
firms. Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill  fined  one  mem- 
ber $5  for  violation  of  trade  rules;  reported  that  official  label  had  been 
withdrawn  from  local  firm  of  sign  writers;  voted  that  business  agent 
should  be  retained  and  should  work  in  conjunction  with  agent  of  B.  T.  C. ; 
raised  initiation  fee  to  f  10  to  take  effect  Oct.  1 ;  voted  that  dues  be  increased 

from  50  to  75  cents  a  month  to  take  eflect  Sept.  1 Barbers  No.  347 

placed  union  cards  in  two  shops. Building  Trades  Council  indorsed 

new  schedule  of  Steamfitters  and  Helpers  No.  277  to  take  efifect  in  Sep- 
tember; schedule  makes  no  important  change  except  to  provide  that  no 
plumber  or  tinsmith  shall  do  steam  or  gasfitting  under  any  conditions. 
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Agreement  presented  by  Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  217  was  signed  by 

nearly  all  employers ;    43  members  benefited. New  price  list    and 

working  agreement  of  Plumbers  No.  77,  to  take  effect  Sept.  1,  was  indorsed 
by  C.  L.  U. ;  central  body  also  appointed  committee  to  assist  Newsboys 
F^tectiye  No.  11942  in  securing  better  prices,  it  being  alleged  that  profits 
for  newsboys  are  from  50  to  100  per  cent  lower  in  Lynn  tlian  in  Boston ; 
instructed  agitation  committee  to  make  special  efforts  to  advance  B.  and 

S.  W.  stamp  and  all  other  union  labels. Grain  Counter  Workers  No. 

261  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Warner-Robinson  Co.  to  remain  in  force 

until  May  1, 1907. Cutters  Assembly  No.  3662  and  Stitchers  Assembly 

No.  2616  requested  shoe  manufacturers  to  adopt  Saturday  half-holiday  for 
the  entire  year ;  in  September  received  report  that  on  account  of  business 
conditions  most  of  the  manufacturers  considered  it  impossible  to  comply 
with  request ;  a  few  granted  the  request,  and  unions  voted  to  insist  that  all 
should  do  so. 

September.    Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  217  reported  that  one  local  firm 

had  failed  to  pay  wages  provided  for  in  agreement  recently  adopted. 

Ofiicial  report  of  Edgemakers  Independent  Union  showed  membership  of 

300;  union  was  organized  in  April,  1904,  with  10  members. ^po- 

graphical  No.  120  unionized  printing  office  of  Walter  A.  Hamilton ;  pre- 
sented new  schedules  in  all  union  offices  to  provide  for  eight-hour  day  and 
adjustment  of  wages,  and  to  regulate  apprenticeship  system;  agreement 

signed  by  majority  of  employers. New  agreement  presented  by  Lasters 

No.  32  was  accepted  in  factory  employing  a  large  number  of  lasters ;  sub- 
stantial increase  in  wages  obtained. Tailors  No.  421  reorganized  under 

A.  F.  of  L. 

Industrial  Changes.     In  October,  Sprague  &  Hathaway  Shoe  Co. 

added  6,000  feet  floor  space  to  factory. Mrs.  A  R.  King,  shoes,  added 

another  floor  to  factory. Engel  &  Cone,  shoes,  began  manufacture  of 

new  welt  shoe,  recently  patented. 

November.    Sterling  Slipper  Co.  went  out  of  business. Morris  Caunt 

Shoe  Co.,  slippers,  added  boys\  youths',  and  little  men^s  slippers  to  product 

Joseph  Caunt  &  Co.,  shoes,  leased  30,000  feet  additional  factory  space ; 

started  on  new  line  of  McKay  goods. 

December.    Cole  &  Vaughn  succeeded  by  E.  M.  Cole  Shoe  Co. New 

England  Counter  Co.  removed  to  Nashua,  N.  H. Walton  &  Logan  Co., 

shoes,  leased  additional  space  in  adjoining  building;  in  May,  installed 
pulling-over  machines ;  in  July,  leased  additional  space  for  manufacture  of 

heels  and  counters. A.  C.  Hemingway,  began  erection  of  five-story 

brick  factory,  50  x  100. Thurell,  Batchelder,  &  Co.,  shoes,  moved  here 

from  Beverly. Martin  &  Co.  succeeded  by  Martin  Shoe  Machinery  Co. ; 

in  April,  leased  another  floor  in  factory  now  occupied. 

January.    Barker  &  Lord,  shoes,  dissolved ;  succeeded  by  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

Joseph  E.  Knox  &  Co.,  die  makers,  organized. Sherry  Shoe  Co. 

enlarged  cutting  and  making  rooms. Charles  W.  Robinson,  harness, 

succeeded  by  Robinson-Brockway  Co. New  England  Leather  Heel  Co. 

began  operations. Bell  Piano  Co.  recently  started  their  own  case-making 

plant E.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  soles,  changed  ownership. Torrey, 
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Campbell,  &  Clongh,  shoes,  succeeded  by  Campbell  &  Clough. M.  S. 

Coolidge  succeeded  by  Coolidge  Ice  Co. 

February.  Bemis  &  Wright,  shoes,  moved  into  four  upper  floors  of  new 
seven-story  brick  factory,  142  x  41 ;  in  April,  installed  pulling-over  machines. 

T.  F.  Travers  &  Co.,  shoes,  leased  factory  in  Pea  body  and  installed 

machinery. Eagle  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.  installed  additional  machinery;  in 

June  leased  additional  floor  in  building ;  in  July,  changed  ownership. 

George  £.  Marsh  Co.,  soap,  erected  three-story  brick  and  wood  factory, 

43  X 120. A.  Fisher  A  Son,  shoes,  added  slippers  to  product. Hoag  & 

Walden,  shoes,  leased  floor  in  adjacent  building  for  cutting  room. 

March.  Herbert  L.  Currier  purchased  land  for  erection  of  factory  150 
feet  long;  will  manufacture  gasolene  engines. Effar  Shoe  Co.,  chil- 
dren's shoes,  began  operations. Ford  &  Richardson,  tanners,  removed 

to  Chelsea. Lynn  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  began  construction  of  gas  reser- 
voir, 160  feet  in  diameter,  capacity  2,000,000  cubic  feet ;  began  erection  of 
storehouse. 

April.    F.  J.  &  W.  O.  Faulkner,  morocco,  changed  product  to  sporting 

goods  Francisco  Calamita,  stage  shoes,  began  operations. S.  E. 

Plummer  &  Co.  began  manufacture  of  children's  shoes. Peerless  Stain 

&  Blacking  Co.  succeeded  by  Crocker  Blacking  Co. Lord  &  Cotter, 

women's  shoes,  dissolved  partnership ;  succeeded  by  Cotter  &  Webber ;  in 
August,  succeeded  by  Cotter  Shoe  Co. A.  B.  Sumner,  formerly  a  manu- 
facturer of  counters  in  Haverhill,  leased  three  floors  of  building  and  began 

operations. Whittredge  &  Council,  theatrical  and  fancy  shoes,  added 

manufacture  of  fancy  bags  and  belts  to  product. Plummer,  Bellows, 

&  Broughton  formed  partnership  for  manufacture  of  infants'  and  children's 

shoes. Baker  Shoe  Co.,  new  firm,  leased  four  floors  in  Hemingway 

factory  building. 

May.    Hennessey  &  Thompson,  women's  shoes,  installed  pulling-over 

machines ;  in  June,  purchased  land  for  building  purposes. Melanson 

&  Currier,  shoes,  succ^eeded  by  F.  J.  Currier  &  Co. Wilson  &  Hart,  dies, 

succeeded  by  Hart  &  Higgins  which,  in  July,  was  succeeded  by  Hart  Die  Co. 

Union  Blacking  Co.  added  to  product  a'  shellac  for  stiflening  felts. 

W.  S.  Moulton  &  Co.,  felt  slippers,  began  operations. T.  H.  Bresnahan, 

India  leather,  began  operations. Thomas  A.  Kelley  &  Co.,  leather, 

erected  additions  to  beam  house  and  storehouse;  in  July,  installed  new 

machinery. J.  P.  Libby  Stain  &  Blacking  Co.  succeeded  by  Libby  & 

Estes  Co.,  Inc. International  Specialty  Co.  began  manufacture  of  shoe 

racks. 

June.  C.  S.  Moulton,  rubber  cement,  succeeded  by  Ideal  Stain  &  Black- 
ing Co. Derrin  Ice  Cream  Co.  began  operations. General  Electric 

Co.  began  erection  of  two  brick  and  steel  woodworking  factories,  each 
120x200,  and  blacksmith  shop,  200x80 ;  in  July,  purchased  land  adjoining 

plant ;  in  September,  awarded  contract  for  erection  of  new  addition. 

Parker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  shoe  findings,  succeeded  by  The  Lynn  Specialty  Co. 

Warner-Robertson  Co.,  counters  and  box  toes,  began  operations. 

Day-Wood  Heel  Co.  added  top  lifts  to  product. Newell-Upham  Co. 

organized  and  began  manufacture  of  outer- soles  and  horseshoe  pads ;  added 
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another  floor  to  factory. Frank  H.  Haskell,  woodworking,  shut  down  — 

factory  destroyed  by  fire ;  850  workmen  aifected. Albion  Bartlett,  shoes, 

removed  to  larger  quarters ;  in  August,  absorbed  business  of  Aaron  F.  Smith 
Co.,  shoe  manufacturers. Marston  &  Bostock,  new  firm,  began  manu- 
facture of  women's  McKay  shoes. Thomas  Keck  &  Sons   sold  sole 

leather  business  to  J.  K.  Mosser  Co.  which,  in  September,  went  out  of 

business. Joseph  H.  Cochey,  leather  remnants,  succeeded  by  Bates  & 

Duncan. Tripp   Giant   Leveller   Co.  removed  to  Boston. A.  B. 

Hoffman  and  Son,  Inc.,  morocco,  shut  down  temporarily — basement 
flooded ;  125  employees  affected. Kempton  &  Jenkins,  leather  rem- 
nants, went  out  of  business. J.  S.  Bamet  &  Sons  succeeded   Bamet 

Leather  Co.  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  leased  factory  formerly  occupied  by 
H.  A.  Pevear  &  Sons  for  manufacture  of  calf  leather ;  in  July,  awarded 

contract  for  complete  equipment  of  machinery. Harney  Bros.,  women's 

shoes,  succeeded  by  P.  J.  Harney  Shoe  Co. 

July.  McFarlane  &  Col  lister,  cut  soles  and  leather,  began  operations. 
R.  A.  Nicholson  &  Co.,  shoes,  succeeded  by  C.  S.  Sanborn. Con- 
solidated Box  Machinery  Co.  absorbed  by  John  T.  Robinson  &  Co.,  of  Hyde 

Park. Ome  &  Grover,  shoes,  succeeded  by  Harney  Bros.,  a  new  firm 

made  up  of  T.  F.  and  J.  W.  Harney  of  the  old  firm  of  Harney  Bros,  which 

was  succeeded  by  P.  J.  Harney  Shoe  Co.  in  June. Wallace  B.  Phinney, 

cut  soles,  leased  larger  quarters. D.  A.  Donovan  &  Co.  installed  new, 

machinery  to  increase  production  of  welt  footwear. Joseph  I.  Melanson 

formerly  of  Melanson  &  Currier,  began  manufacture  of  shoes. Frank- 
lin Haddock  Leather  Co.  began  manufacture  of  goatskins. Harry  L. 

Greene  began  manufacture  of  children's  shoes. Chandler  Shoe  Co.  or- 
ganized and  leased  factory  space. Erection  of  power  house  begun  to 

drive  C.  H.  Abom  &  Co.'s  shoe  factory,  Thomas  W.  Gardner's  last  factory, 

and  Day- Wood  Heel  Co.'s  plant. Spinney,  Wise,  &  Co.,  rubber  goods, 

succeeded  by  Spinney  Wise  Co. 

August.  The  Ome  Shoe  Co.  organized;  in  September,  began  opera- 
tions.  Donahue  Bros,  succeeded  by  Donahue  Brothers  Leather  Co.; 

erected  addition. Liberty  Counter   Co.   began   operations. J.  F. 

Jesseman  &  Co.,  machinists,  succeeded  by  T.  C.  Rowen  &  Co. Fred  S. 

Clarke  Co.,  shoes,  added  another  floor  to  factory  space. James  Phelan 

&  Sons,  shoes,  enlarged  power  plant ;  installed  boiler  and  electric  lighting 
system. Cook-Milligan  Co.,  shoes,  succeeded  by  J.  A.  Cook. 

September.    Brewer,  Parker,  &  Co.,  shoes,  out  of  business. Seymour 

&  Jackson,  shoes,  su(x;eeded  by  Seymour  &  Jackson  Corporation. Hoyt, 

Rowe,  <&  Co.,  shoes,  leased  additional  floor  space. Frank  E.  Willis,  shoes, 

succeeded  by  Frank  E.  Willis  <&  Co. ;  leased  additional  floor  space. 

Nute  &  Davis,  shoe  trimmings,  commenced  operations. Vaughn  & 

Welch,  women's  shoes,  began  operations. W.  F.  Embree  &  Co.,  ma- 
chinists, removed  to  larger  quarters. Henry  M.  Breed,  cut  soles,  added 

another  floor  to  factory  space. Fuller  &  Co.,  shoes,  consolidated  with 

Downs  &  Watson  Co. Proposed  erection  of  eight-story  brick  factory, 

825  X  55,  for  manufacturing  purposes. Chandler  Shoe  Co.  organized 

and  leased  factory  space. 
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Workingpmen'B  Beneilts.  In  November,  the  Young  Men*s  Christian 
Association  arranged  for  a  series  of  lectures  on  *'Shoes/^  The  lectures 
were  given  by  prominent  shoe  and  leather  men  and  were  considered  very 
successful,  the  average  attendance  being  100.  Although  the  lectures  were 
attended  largely  by  the  working  class  the  manufacturers  were  in  favor  of 
the  course.    Discussions  followed  each  lecture. 

March.  Employees  of  the  Seymour  &  Jackson  Co.  formed  a  mutual 
benefit  association.  There  are  120  members  in  good  standing.  All  em- 
ployees of  the  company  in  good  health  are  eligible  for  membership.  The 
initiation  fee  is  25  cents,  the  membership  dues  being  10  cents  weekly.  The 
sick  benefit  paid  is  $6  a  week,  starting  from  the  second  week,  the  benefit  to 
continue  for  10  weeks.  Any  member  two  weeks  in  arrears  for  dues  is  not 
entitled  to  benefit.  The  association  does  not  receive  any  aid  or  support 
from  the  firm. 

September.  It  was  reported  that  the  broom  manufacturing  establish- 
ment conducted  by  the  blind,  and  giving  work  to  the  blind,  is  meeting 
with  great  success.  This  was  the  first  establishment  opened  in  the  city 
owned  and  managed  by  a  blind  man  and  having  none  but  blind  em- 
ployees. The  movement  was  supported  and  factory  opened  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Tuttle. 

The  new  Women's  Club  House  for  the  employees  of  A.  £.  Little  &  Co. 
was  reported  to  be  completed.  The  Women's  Club  House  is  fitted  and 
maintained  by  the  company  for  the  comfort  and  recreation  of  the  girls 
employed  in  the  Sorosis  Factory.  The  house  is  commodious  in  every 
respect,  and  is  provided  with  a  reading  room,  library,  rest  room,  and 
dining-room ;  also  with  bathrooms  that  can  be  used  for  a  merely  nominal 
charge.  Household  economy  and  dressmaking  will  be  taught^  and  use  of 
sewing  machines  furnished  without  charge.  The  company  plans  that  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  lectures  will  be  given  at  various  times.  Well 
cooked  food  will  be  furnished  at  cost,  and  medical  advice  will  be  fur- 
nished without  charge.  The  whole  club-house  has  every  essential  of  a 
well  appointed,  modern  club-house  for  women,  and  will  be  used  in  every 
way  possible  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  entertainment  of  the  company ^s 
employees. 

The  Thomson-Houston  Mutual  Benefit  Association  closed  the  most  suc- 
cessful year  since  its  formation  in  1902.  This  association,  whose  members 
are  employees  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  is  composed  of  20  special  sec- 
tions, each  section  having  a  limited  membership  of  150,  and  each  conduct- 
ing its  own  aflfairs,  although  all  sections  are  bound  together  by  a  general 
constitution  and  by-laws.  The  report  for  the  year  ending  September  16, 
1905,  showed  a  membership  of  2,581,  with  an  increase  of  775  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  membership  dues  collected  during  the  year  approxi- 
mated f 8,800  against  fd^OO  in  1904.  The  total  receipts  aggregated  f 9,200. 
Sick  benefits  approximating  t6,400  were  distributed  to  396  members,  while 
12,483  was  paid  in  25  ftineral  benefits,  thus  making  the  total  benefits  aggre- 
gate to,  approximately,  f  9,000. 
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Strikes  and  Lookouts.  Id  May,  Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  Xo. 
314  ordered  a  strike  against  the  Maiden  Coal  Co.  because  firm  refused  to 
accept  union  agreement  stipulating  that  none  but  union  men  be  employed  : 
although  the  firm  alleged  that  it  employed  only  union  men,  it  refiised  to  bind 
itself  to  an  agreement  to  that  effect,  reserving  the  right  to  employ  non- 
union help  if  it  chose ;  new  men  were  hired  to  fill  strikers^  places  and  veiy 
few  of  the  original  strikers  returned  to  work ;  23  teamsters  and  yardmen 

were  involved. Coal  teamsters  employed  by  the  J.  H.  Robinson  Co. 

struck  because  firm  refused  to  sign  union  agreement ;  places  filled ;  Coal 
Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  314  involved. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.    In  April,  Retail  Grocers*  Association 

voted  to  close  Wednesdays  at  noon  during  June,  July,  and  August. 

City  employees  asked  for  Saturday  half -holiday  fcom  May  to  October. 

Trade  Unions.  In  April,  C.  L.  U.  petitioned  City  Grovemment  to  have 
all  city  work  done  by  union  men ;  indorsed  demand  of  city  laborers  for 
Saturday  half -holiday  from  May  to  October;  in  June,  sent  statement  to 
City  Government  that  coal  sold  by  a  local  coal  company  was  not  weighed 
by  sworn  weigher ;  later  indorsed  action  of  teamsters  having  labor  contro- 
versy with  two  local  coal  companies  and  voted  them  aid. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Jordan  A  Christie,  brushes,  dis- 
solved partnership;   Mr.  Jordan  will  continue  the  business. Maiden 

Electric  Co.  increased  capital  from  $325,000  to  $425,000.  February 
George  W.  Cummings  began  manufacture  of  sandpaper.  July.  Maple- 
wood  Crockery  Co.  succeeded  by  Maiden  China  Co.  August.  George  P. 
Cox  Last  Co.  began  erection  of  brick  and  iron  building  for  drying  last 

blocks,  85  X  22. Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  resumed  operations  in  both 

mills  on  three-quarter  time  after  shut-down  of  three  weeks ;  will  resume 
full  time  in  October. 

Workingmen's  Benefits.  In  May,  a  pension  system  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  for  the  benefit  of  those  employees  who  had 
been  long  in  the  service  of  the  company,  but  whose  increasing  years  had 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  high  standard 
of  workmanship.  At  first  only  four  men  were  placed  upon  the  pension  list, 
but  later  29  names  were  added,  making  in  all  33  pensioners.  The  amounts 
paid  them  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case,  the 
sum  of  (3,250  being  paid  them,  in  the  aggregate,  up  to  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Mansfield. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  June,  S.  W.  Card  Mfg.  Co.,  taps  and  dies, 
erected  two-story  machine  shop,  45  x  115.  August.  Wads  worth  Braid- 
ing Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  manufacturers  of  glazed  yarns  and  shoe  laces, 
leased  part  of  Mansfield  Braiding  Co.^s  factory  and  moved  here. 

Marblehead. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  N.  B.  Lindsay  Co.  began  erection 
of  two-story  bakery  building.  March.  James  H.  Gannon,  of  Salem, 
purchased  two  factories  formerly  occupied  by  Goodwin  Shoe  Co.,  moved 
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them  in  sections  to  Salem,  and  made  them  into  one  modem  four-story  shoe 
factory,  115x50;  purchased  North  Shore  Shoe  Co.^s  factory.  April. 
Burgess  &  Packard  formed  partnership  and  purchased  land  for  erection  of 
boatbuilding  plant,  100  x  40 ;  in  May,  began  erection  of  factory.  July. 
Humphrey  &  Paine,  shoes,  purchased  three-story  shoe  factory  formerly 
occupied  by  Ernest  L.  Noera  Shoe  Co. 

MABLBOBOUGH. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  Boston  &  Worcester 
Street  Railway  Co.  voluntarily  increased  the  wages  of  motormen  and  con- 
ductors on  the  Marlborough  Division :  First  year  of  service,  21  cents  an 
hour;  second  and  third  years,  22  cents  an  hour;  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
years,  23  cents ;  for  next  four  years,  24  cents ;  and  after  10  years^  service, 
25  cents. 

May.  In  response  to  request,  52  cutters  at  shoe  factory  of  Rice  & 
Hutchins  received  increase  of  25  cents  a  day,  making  their  weekly  wages 
fl6.50  instead  of  $15. 

June.  All  dealers  decided  to  close  stores  Wednesday  afternoons  during 
the  summer;  shoe  factories  agreed  on  Saturday  half-holiday  during  re- 
mainder of  year. 

Trade  Unions.  In  December,  Musicians  No.  246  reported  a  member- 
ship of  90;  union  embraces  musicians  in  Marlborough,  Hudson,  Clinton, 
Milford,  Southbridge,  Waltham,  Westborough,  and  Northborough. 

February.  The  presidents  of  12  unions  in  the  city  organized  the  Labor 
Presidents^  Club  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  and  the  subordinate  unions. 

June.    Reported  that  total  trade  union  membership  of  this  city  was 

2,100. Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  voted  to  call  the  attention  of 

Building  Commission  to  employment  of  non-union  men  in  construction  of 
aty  Hall. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Loring  B.  Hall  Shoe  Co.  re- 
sumed operations  in  sole  and  upper  leather  departments,  after  shut-down 
due  to  change  in  management ;  in  June,  began  erection  of  four-story  and 
basement  addition,  40x40.  May.  W.  B.  &  O.  W.  Howe,  vinegar,  suc- 
ceeded by  Howe  Vinegar  Co.  July.  National  Shoe  Trimming  Co. 
dissolved ;  J.  B.  Holtz  will  carry  on  business  in  Marlborough ;  leased  two 
additional  floors  in  building ;  in  August,  J.  B.  Holtz  Co.,  Inc.,  organized 
and  began  operations. Hector  Momeau  purchased  business  and  ma- 
chine shop  of  W.  F.  Collier  Machine  Co.,  of  Worcester.  August.  S.  H. 
Howe  Shoe  Co.  began  erection  of  four-story  frame  addition,  32  x  57. 

Workingpnen's  Benefits.  George  F.  Bond  Co.  gave  each  employee  a 
f 5  gold  piece  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

Maynard. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  September,  10  Italian  hod  carriers  em- 
ployed by  contractor  on  mill  erection  struck  for  eight-hour  day  —  had  been 
receiving  f  2  for  nine-hour  day ;  men  were  paid  and  discharged  and  places 
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filled. About  200  handers-in  in  the  weaving  department  of  the  Assabet 

Mills  struck  for  increase  in  wages  from  t3.96  to  f 4. 50  a  week;  retnmed 
to  work  in  four  days  under  compromise  of  t3.96  for  three  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  were  to  be  given  different  positions  where  thej 
could  earn  more. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  June,  some  of  the  stores  declared 
in  favor  of  closing  Wednesday  afternoons  during  the  summer;  others 
refused  to  close. 

Medfield. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  May,  Medfield  Mfg.  Co.,  hat  frame  wires, 
purchased  plant  formerly  occupied  by  William  Marshall  Co. 

MEDFOBD. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  Those  plumbing  firms  not  complying  with 
the  request  of  Plumbers  No.  286  to  accept  the  new  agreement  and  reoogni- 
tion  of  union  had  strike  declared  against  them  on  June  1 ;  the  agreement 
called  for  a  minimum  wage  of  t3  a  day,  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, and  once  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  the  eight-hour  day ;  within  three 
weeks  all  firms  with  the  exception  of  Page  &  Curtin  and  W.  S.  Richards  had 
signed  the  agreement ;  Page  &  Curtin  had  10  men  involved ;  their  places 
were  filled,  and  open  shop  was  declared. 

Trade  Unions.  In  May,  a  local  union  was  formed  and  charter  from 
A.  F.  of  L.  applied  for ;  in  June,  instituted  as  a  local  of  Intemadonal 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters ;  in  September,  affiliated  with  Teamsters  Joint 
Council  of  Boston  and  Vicinity. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  Mystic  Print  &  Dye  Works  shut  down 
indefinitely ;  plans  for  reorganization.  May.  Daniel  Lawrence  &  Sons, 
distillers,  shut  down  permanently.        July.    Boston  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  sold 

plant  at  auction. United  Copper  Foundry  Co.  began  manufacture  of 

trolley  wheels  and  copper  composition  and  brass  castings.  September. 
United  States  Shield  Co.,  ladies'  dress  shields,  had  three  new  buildings 
under  construction. 

Medway. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  John  G.  Sanderson  sold  ice  plant 
and  business  to  B.  E.  Hill,  of  Methuen.  December.  Medway  Mfg.  Co., 
shoddies,  shut  down  one  week  on  account  of  low  water.  February. 
Medway  Woolen  Co.  increased  capital  from  f  1^^000  to  $30,000 ;  install^ 
piece-dyeing  machine ;  in  September,  began  erection  of  new  power  house ; 
will  install  new  boilers,  engine,  water  wheel,  and  electric  lighting  plant. 
Juli/.    Cireenwood  Box  Co.  succeeded  by  Medway  Box  Co. 

MELROSE. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  May,  Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  314 
of  Maiden  ordered  a  general  strike  against  local  coal  dealers  who  refused 
to  sign  the  agreement  which  stipulated  that  only  union  men  should  be 
employed. 
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Wages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  May,  the  petition  of  city  employees 
for  Saturday  half-holiday  was  sent  back  to  the  committee  for  investigation ; 
later,  refused. 

Merriniac. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  May,  Merrimac  Plating  Works,  carriage 
plated  hardware,  installed  new  motor. 

Metliuen. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  B.  E.  Hill  purchased  ice  houses  and 
business  of  Metcalf  Ice  Co.,  of  Bellingham,  and  John  G.  Sanderson,  of  Med- 
way.       November.    Knitted  Fabrics  Co.  resumed  operations  after  shut-down 

of  several  weeks ;  later,  shut  down  indefinitely. The  Jersey  Cloth  Co., 

knit  goods,  organized,  and  leased  property  of  Knitted  Fabrics  Co. 

Tekcips  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Co.  organized ;  in  February,  began  iustalla- 
tion  of  new  machinery ;  in  April,  began  operations ;  in  June,  completed 
two-story  brick  £EU!tory,  120  x  60,  one-story  brick  dyehouse,  60  x  42,  boiler 

house,  40  X  30,  and  engine  room,  30  x  16. Methuen  Co.,  cotton  goods, 

increased  capital  from  $300,000  to  $400,000 ;  erected  addition  to  dyehouse, 
20  X  70 ;  installed  new  dyeing  machine ;  in  June,  installed  a  waste  and 
transmitter  on  its  cards ;  equipped  cards  with  Bates'  feeds. 

Middleborough. 

Trade  Unions.  In  August,  Clark  &  Co.  renewed  agreement  with 
Woodworkers  No.  248  providing  for  use  ol  union  label  on  all  products, 
agreement  to  remain  in  force  until  May  1,  1906 ;  78  men  affected ;  former 
agreement  had  expired  in  May. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Alden,  Walker,  &  Wilde,  shoes,  shut 
down  on  account  of  destruction  of  factory  by  fire ;  removed  to  Weymouth 
and  began  operations  in  factory  formerly  occupied  by  Torrey,  Curtis,  & 
Tirrell.  January.  Keith  &  Pratt,  shoes,  dissolved  partnership;  busi- 
ness continued  by  H.  A.  and  A.  G.  Pratt  under  same  firm  name.  Jutie, 
Leonard,  Shaw,  &  Dean,  shoes,  purchased  land  for  building  purposes; 
awarded  contract  for  three-story  wooden  addition,  50  x  30.  August, 
Le  Baron  Foundry  Co.  purchased  a  number  of  flasks  and  patterns  of  Ellis 
Foundry  Co.,  of  Carver. 

Middleton. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  July,  T.  B.  Wood  &  Sons,  cotton 
spinners,  advanced  wages  of  piece  workers  five  per  cent. 

Milford. 

Strikes  and  Iiookouts.  On  March  1  a  general  strike  was  waged  by 
Quarry  Workers  International  Union,  Branch  71  of  Milford,  against  quarry 
companies  who  refused  to  sign  the  new  agreement  calling  for  increase  in 
wages  and  shorter  hours;  117  employees  directly  affected,  while  300  were 
thrown  out  of  work ;  the  strike  caused  a  complete  cessation  of  work  in  the 
different  quarries  affected;  in  one  month  the  controversy  was  settled  by 
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compromise ;  the  firms  adopted  a  three-yeiar  agreement  giving  27  cents  an 
hour  minimum  for  hand  and  machine  drillers;  the  arbitration  clause  to 
which  the  union  objected  was  replaced  by  a  proyision  for  a  grievance  com- 
mittee ;  overtime,  if  amounting  to  more  than  two  days  a  week,  was  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  40>^  cents  an  hour ;  Saturday  half-holiday  was  to 
be  allowed  for  six  months  during  the  year.  July,  About  140  Italian 
laborers  employed  by  contractors  for  the  Webb  Pink  Granite  Co.  struck  for 
eight-hour  day  and  $1.50  wages ;  places  filled. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  June,  markets  and  provision  stores 
began  closing  at  1  p.m.  on  Thursdays,  the  new  schedule  to  continne  until 
Oct.  1.  July.  Some  proprietors  agreed  to  close  their  stores  Wednesdays 
at  noon  until  September. 

Trade  Unions.  In  November,  Machinists  No.  48  transferred  to  South 
Framingham.  January.  Laundry  Workers  Union  levied  extra  weekly 
assessment  for  benefit  of  striking  textile  workers  of  Fall  River. Quarry- 
men  No.  8312  presented  new  agreement,  to  take  effect  in  March,  providing 
minimum  wage  of  30  cents  an  hour  for  hand  drillers  and  40  cents  an  hour 
for  machine  drillers,  with  double  time  for  Sunday  work  and  time  and  one- 
half  for  other  overtime ;  also  demanded  that  tool  sharpeners  working  with 
quarry  men  should  withdraw  fix)m  Granite  Cutters  Union  and  afiiliate  with 
Quarrymen's  Union;  in  February,  voted  to  strike  rather  than  to  accept 
compromise  offered  by  manufacturers ;  strike  ensued ;  in  May,  affiliated 
with  Quarry  Workers  International  Union  of  North  America  as  Branch  71. 

Industrial  Changes.    In  November,  H.  J.  Blodgett  Co.,  preserves, 
etc.,  purchased  Magid-Hope  Silk  Mfg.  Co.^s  plant;  began  erection  of  brick 

boiler  house,  22  x  34. Eben  Brown,  needles,  sold  business  to  Copeland 

Boot  &  Shoe  Treeing  Machine  Co.,  of  Framingham.  March.  Milford 
Pink  Granite  Co.,  the  O.  W.  Norcross  quarries,  and  G.  H.  Cutting  Granite 
Co.  combined  under  name  of  Milford  Pink  Granite  Quarries.  June. 
Webb  Pink  Granite  Co.  organized;  purchased  Carroll  Bros.^  quarry;  in 
July,  constructed  spur  track ;  began  erection  of  power  station,  and  two  cut- 
ting sheds,  30  x  60. 

Workingmen's  Benefits.  The  Milford  Shoe  Co.  served  its  250  em- 
ployees with  a  dinner  at  Thanksgiving. 

Millbury. 

Industrial  Changes.    In  October,  W.  W.  Windle  &  Co.,  wool  scouring, 

installed  machinery  in  new  scouring  mill. West  End  Thread  Co.  began 

erection  of  two-story  brick  addition,  100  x  30;  in  November,  installed 
engine ;  in  February,  installed  machinery ;  capacity  of  plant  doubled ;  200 

persons  employed ;   in  September,  installed  new  engine. Crenshaw 

Worsted  Co.  organized ;  leased  major  portion  of  Ramshom  Mill  for  manu- 
facture of  fine  worsted  goods ;  in  November,  began  operations. Cordis 

Mill,  cotton  goods,  resumed  operations  in  full ;  had  been  running  40  hours 
a  week  since  May  2.  November.  Holbrook  Mfg.  Co.,  linen  goods,  dis- 
solved corporation  by  mutual  agreement ;  in  January,  began  manufacture 
of  fancy  cotton  goods  under  firm  name  of  Holbrook  Mills,  Edward  F.  Rice 
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&  Co.  January.  Mayo  Woolen  Co.  shut  down  Mill  No.  2  for  two  weeks 
and  installed  engine  and  elevator ;  in  August,  added  coverts  to  product ;  in 

September,  began  erection  of  boiler  house  at  Mill  No.  3. Kotedsilk 

Underwear  Co.  reorganized  as  the  Worcester  Knitting  Mills ;  discontinued 
manu£Gtcture  of  kotedsilk  and  began  manufacture  of  men^s  cotton,  worsted, 

and  woolen  ribbed  goods. Worcester  Steel  Foundry  Co.  installed  new 

boiler,  air  compressors,  and  sand  blast  machinery.  February,  Arkonia 
Fabric  Mfg.  Co.  incorporated  for  manufacture  of  men^s  wear  goods ;  in- 
stalled looms  in  part  of  Hoyle  Mills ;  in  March,  began  operations.  June. 
Bowden  Felting  Mills  Co.  began  erection  of  one-story  scouring  mill,  68  x  80 ; 

in  July,  began  erection  of  two-story  brick  addition,  58  x  52. Molt  Bros., 

indigo  blue  dyers,  added  wool  scouring  and  shoddy  grinding  department 
to  business. 

Monson. 

Trade  Unions.  In  April,  union  painters  and  paperhangers  presented 
demand  for  increase  in  wages  from  25  cents  to  27%  cents  an  hour,  12  men 
to  benefit. 

Industsrial  Changes.     In  October,  D.  W.  Ellis  &  Son,  dress  goods, 

erected  addition. Frederick  Faulkner,  of  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.,  leased 

plant  of  Lancedale  Woolen  Co.  for  weaving  cloth ;  in  November,  equipped 
mill  with  three  sets  cards  and  20  broad  looms ;  in  May,  incorporated  as 
Somerset  Woolen  Co. ;  installed  new  machineiy  and  began  manufacture  ot 
men's  suitings.  March.  S.  F.  Cushman  &  Sons,  woolen  goods,  resumed 
operations ;  in  July,  installed  electric  lighting  plant,  two  fulling  mills,  and 
equipped  looms  with  long  bobbins ;  shut  down  about  four  weeks ;  85  em- 
ployees affected ;  in  April,  resumed  operations  with  40  employees.  July. 
William  Moulton  purchased  grist  mill  formerly  occupied  by  H.  C.  Day. 
September.  Rhode  Island  Worsted  Co.,  of  West  Springfield,  leased  Beach 
Bros/  woolen  mill  and  will  start  operations  at  once. 

Montague. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Keith  Paper  Co.  added  new  room 
to  factory;  in  August,  began  erection  of  three-story  addition,  110  x  50. 
December.  Turners  Falls  Co.,  power,  completed  extension  of  canal ;  in 
July,  completed  erection  of  power  house,  130  x  60,  and  installation  of  elec- 
trical machinery.        June.    The  Turner's  Falls  Lumber  Co.  reduced  capital 

from  $42,501)  to  $89,100. Philip  Jacobus  leased  land  and  in  July  erected 

mill  for  finishing  lumber. 

Xaliant. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  November,  10  carpenters  working  for  a 
contractor  on  the  high  school  building  struck,  refusing  to  work  on  build- 
ing where  non-union  steamfitters  were  employed;  Carpenters  No.  1824 
involved. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Carpenters  No.  1324  reported  that  mem- 
bership included  every  local  carpenter ;  union  had  affiliated  with  B.  T.  C. 
of  Lynn,  under  whose  auspices  it  was  organized  in  August,  1904. 
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Xatick. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  May,  Teamsters  ProteetiTe  Xo.  S2S 
ordered  strike  against  those  local  coal  and  lumber  companies  refusing  tx> 
graht  nine-hour  day ;  25  teamsters  involved ;  in  five  days  men  returned  to 
work  upon  the  nine-hour  day  and  25  cents  an  hour  overtime. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  Pratt  Shoe  Co.,  employ- 
ing 400  hands,  began  running  on  eight-hour  schedule  instead  of  10.  J^ay. 
Employees  in  South  Natick  shops  petitioned  for  Saturday  half-holiday,  time 
to  be  made  up  by  beginning  work  afternoons  during  the  week  at  12. i5  instead 
of  one  o'clock. 

Trade  Unions.  In  May,  newsboys  organized  with  membership  of  45 
as  Newsboys  Protective  No.  11889,  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  sent  invitation  to  news- 
boys of  South  Framingham  to  join. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Boston  Bedding  Supply  Co. 
erected  storage  warehouse.  January.  J.  W.  Walcott  &  Co.,  shoes,  shut 
down  indefinitely ;  200  employees  affected.  May.  Brennan  Boot  &  Shoe 
Co.  shut  down  on  account  of  destruction  of  factory  by  fire ;  76  employees 
affected ;  resumed  operations  in  factory  formerly  occupied  by  William  H. 
Nutt  &  Co. 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  January,  on  account  of  a  slight  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  posting  of  a  price  list,  50  weavers  employed  at  the 
Oneko  Woolen  Mills  left  work;  in  two  days  the  matter  was  amicably 
adjusted  by  changing  wording  of  price  list.  The  same  company  was  in- 
volved in  labor  difficulties  three  weeks  later,  50  weavers  leaving  work  on 
account  of  grievance  over  shop  management ;  the  dissatisfied  weavers  were 
paid  and  discharged  on  the  same  day ;  those  who  wished  to  return  to  work 
for  the  company  were  rehired. 

April.  About  600  weavers,  employed  at  the  Bristol  Mfg.  Co.  struck 
against  running  extra  looms ;  two  months  later  it  was  reported  that  310 
looms  were  in  operation  and  that  nearly  all  the  striking  weavers  had 
secured  work  elsewhere. 

June.  Back  boys,  loomtixers,  and  spinners  employed  at  the  Dartmouth 
Mfg.  Corp.  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages ;  back  boys  inaugurated  trouble 
and  others  left  work  in  sympathy ;  in  two  weeks  dispute  was  settled  in  favor 

of  back  boys  and  the  others  returned  to  work. Ten  back  boys  at  the  Butler 

Mill  struck  for  increase  in  wages ;  in  two  days  matter  was  amicably  adjusted, 

the  boys  receiving  a  higher  rate  of  wages. What  was  originally  a  strike 

at  the  Hathaway  Mfg.  Co.  terminated  in  a  lockout ;  80  back  boys  and  doffers 
being  refused  request  for  increase  in  wages  left  work;  spinners  left  in 
sympathy,  whereupon  the  entire  mule  room  was  shut  down ;  in  two  weeks 

operatives  went  back  on  old  basis. Freight  handlers  and  longshoremen 

employed  on  the  New  Bedford  line  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  struck  for 
increase  in  wages  from  17>.<  cents  to  25  cents  an  hour;  50  were  directly  in- 
volved in  the  diflSlculty  and  three  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  action ; 
on  the  following  day  the  strike  was  declared  off,  the  three  employees  con- 
sidered as  being  instrumental  in  causing  the  dispute  were  discharged,  and 
others  returned  to  work. 
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Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  alleged  reduction  of  weayers' 
wages  varying  from  18  to  80  per  cent  was  made  at  the  Bristol  Mfg.  Co. ; 
on  account  of  this  grieyance  and  protest  oyer  running  extra  looms,  strike 
ensued. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Weayers  Union  sent  delegate  to  conyen- 
tion  of  United  Textile  Workers  (from  which  organization  it  withdrew  in 
June,  1904,  because  of  refusal  to  sanction  strike  at  Dartmouth  Mfg.  Corp.)  to 
explain  attitude  of  local  organization  and  giye  reasons  for  its  withdrawal ; 
during  conyentlon,  committee  was  appointed  by  United  Textile  Workers  to 
urge  Weayers  Union  to  rejoin  the  national  organization,  though  the  conven- 
tion yoted  to  sustain  action  of  national  officers ;  in  November,  contributed 
1 1,000  to  Fall  River  strikers  in  addition  to  regular  contribution  of  $175  a 
week ;  total  aid  given  to  date  amounted  to  over  $3,000 ;  in  August,  adopted 
resolutions  condemning  alleged  unjust  fines  and  other  abuses  in  various 
local  mills ;  voted  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  adoption  of  standard  price  list 

instead  of  general  increase  in  wages. Musicians  Protective  No.  214  fined 

a  member  $2  for  filling  engagement  with  non-union  musician ;  in  December, 
succeeded  in  having  a  non-union  orchestra  replaced  by  a  union  orchestra. 

December.  As  result  of  appeal  from  textile  unions,  C.  L.  U.  voted  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  high  house  rents. 

March.  Central  Labor  Union  appealed  to  each  central  body  in  the  State 
to  solicit  the  support  of  the  senator  from  its  district  for  the  overtime  bill 

pending  before  Legislature. Weavers  Union  indorsed  establishment  of 

trade  schools. 

April.  Weavers  Executive  Committee  heard  complaints  from  weavers  in 
four  mills,  the  grievances  being  that  cloth  woven  was  not  properly  posted, 
that  wages  were  reduced  by  introduction  of  automatic  stop  looms,  and  that 
in  one  mill  weavers  were  required  to  run  10  of  the  46-inch  looms  instead  of 
six  or  eight  as  usual ;  weavers  at  Bristol  Mfg^Co.,  numbering  SOO,  were  given 
authority  by  union  to  strike,  unless  conditions  were  improved ;  strike  en- 
sued ;  in  July,  yoted  to  call  strike  off. Quarterly  report  of  Spinners  No. 

2  showed  that  $3,495  had  been  received  and  (2,996  expended  during  the 
quarter,  $1,000  having  been  donated  to  the  striking  textile  workers  of  Fall 
River ;  Spinners  No.  2  indorsed  recommendation  of  Governor  that  commis- 
sion be  appointed  to  investigate  advisability  of  establishing  industrial 
training  schools. 

May.  Textile  Council  voted  to  send  a  communication  to  the  State  Police 
and  District  Factory  Inspector  complaining  of  overtime  work,  violation  of 
weekly  payment  act,  bad  sanitation,  and  other  grievances  in  several  mills ; 
asked  manufacturers  to  shut  down  mills  July  8,  and  later  thanked  ihe.m  for 
compliance  with  request. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Meadville  Silk  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Mead^ 
ville,  Pa.,  leased  floor  of  local  building  for  operation  of  branch  factory ; 

installed  25  looms. Beacon  Mfg.  Co.,  napped  cotton  goods,  reduced 

capital  from  (60,000  to  (30,000;  later,  increased  capital  to  $125,000; 
erected  two-story  addition  and  installed  machinery;  in  September,  in- 
creased capital  to  $375,000;  awarded  contract  for  onenstory  building, 
400  z  150,  for  spinning,  weaving,  and  finishing  departments. 
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December.  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Co.  awarded  contract  for  two- 
story  frame  cotton  storehouse,  80  x  313 ;  in  July,  purchased  Lambeth  Rope 
Corp. ;  will  operate  rope  factory  as  part  of  plant. 

January.  Potomska  Mills,  cotton  goods,  replaced  spinning  equipment 
in  Mill  No.  2  with  25,000  mule  spindles ;  in  July,  installed  fiye  twisters  and 

two  spoolers. Rilbum  Mill,  cotton  yams,  increased  capital  from  $600,000 

to  $700,000 ;  completed  erection  of  picker  and  warehouse  rooms  and  engine 
house;  in  February,  increased  capital  to  $750,000;  in  March,  completed 
erection  of  three-story  brick  mill,  442  x  133,  and  installed  machinery ;  in 
June,  began  operations. New  Bedford  Shuttle  Co.,  organized  for  manu- 
facture of  shuttles  and  shuttle  irons,  began  operations. 

February.  New  York  &  New  England  Pulp  Plaster  Corp.,  of  Spring- 
field, elastic  pulp  plaster,  began  operation  of  branch  factoiy. New 

Bedford  Cordage  Co.  shut  down  indefinitely;  in  March,  reduced  capital 
from  $225,000  to  $74,200 ;  in  July,  sold  to  Travers  Brothers  Co.,  of  New 
York  City;  in  August,  latter  company  began  operations;  discontinued 
manufacture  of  binder  twine. 

March.  Acushnet  Mill  Corp.,  cotton  goods,  installed  a  number  of  addi- 
tional twisters. 

April.  Dartmouth  Mfg.  Corp.,  cotton  goods,  awarded  contract  for  two- 
story  spinning  mill,  400  x  200 ;  installed  new  machinery ;  in  July,  began 
erection  of  five-story  brick  storehouse,  64  x  250 ;  in  August,  placed  order 
for  electric  equipment  for  driving  part  of  weave  shed. 

May.    L.  A.  Littlefield  succeeded  by  L.  A.  Littlefield  Silver  Co. Butler 

Mill,  cotton  goods,  installed  10,000  spindles. 

July.    Soule  Mill,  cotton  goods,  installed  six  English  combs. Oneko 

Woolen  Mills  changed  product  from  dress  goods  to  men's  wear. New 

Bedford  Textile  Machine  Co.  succeeded  by  New  Bedford  Gas  Engine  Co., 
Inc. City  Mfg.  Corp.,  cotton  yarns,  purchased  land  for  building  pur- 
poses ;  in  August,  awarded  contract  for  two-story  brick  storehouse,  100  x  140. 
Manomet  Mills,  hosiery  yams,  installed  25  fly  frames. 

August.    Davenport  Machine  Tool   Co.  removed  to  Springfield. 

Hathaway  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  prepared  plans  for  one-story  weave  shed. 

September.  New  limited  partnership  under  firm  name  of  A.  H.  Desjardins 
formed  for  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Worklngmen's  Benefits.  In  October,  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School 
opened  with  a  registration  of  about  300.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  new 
addition  to  the  school  finished  and  fully  equipped  by  the  Summer  of  1906. 
The  building  will  be  erected  to  conform  in  construction  with  present  build- 
ings, will  be  three  stories  high,  and  will  give  about  one-third  more  floor 
space  in  addition  to  the  basement.  The  installation  of  a  new  power  plant 
and  generator  was  planned,  the  latter  to  enable  the  school  to  do  its  own 
lighting  throughout.  The  graduating  exercises  of  the  New  Bedford  Tex- 
tile School  were  held  June  2  and  were  attended  by  many  prominent  people 
from  all  over  the  State.  The  great  progress  of  the  school  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1900  was  reviewed :  43  pupils  had  been  graduated  from  the  full  day 
course,  three  from  the  evening  course,  while  460  certificates  had  been  issued 
to  day  and  evening  students  completing  one  or  more  of  the  studies  in  the 
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yarious  courses.  The  number  of  stadents  in  the  day  classes  for  the  school 
year  1904-05  was  19,  the  number  of  graduates  fh>m  the  day  classes  in  1905 
was  nine.  There  were  261  evening  students  enrolled,  81  receiving  certifi- 
cates at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
'  The  financial  statement  of  the  school  for  1905  shows  that  under  the 
Resolves  of  the  Legislature  of  1905  (Chap.  69)  the  sum  of  $18,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  provided  that  the  city  of  New 
Bedford  should  furnish  an  additional  sum  of  f 7,000,  authorization  being 
given  to  collect  same  by  taxation.  Since  the  school  was  established  the 
Legislature  has  appropriated  $75,000,  attendant  upon  contributions  from 
the  city  of  $40,000.  The  expenditures  of  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1905,  aggregate  $22,973.  The  receipts 
include  an  appropriation  of  $21,000  from  the  Commonwealth,  $7,000  from 
the  citizens  of  New  Bedford,  $2383  from  tuition,  and  $2,528  from  other 
sources. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  in  connection  herewith  that  the  fee  for 
tuition  in  the  day  classes  is  $50  a  term,  or  $100  for  the  school  year,  except 
for  those  students  who,  immediately  prior  to  their  application,  were  non- 
residents of  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  case  the  fee  is  $75  a  term  or  $150 
a  year.  This  fee  includes  admission  to  any  of  the  evening  classes  should 
the  day  pupils  desire  to  attend.  Evening  classes  are  practically  free,  the 
charge  being  $2.50  per  term  of  three  months  in  each  subject;  fee  for 
students  taking  two  subjects  and  attending  four  evenings  a  week  is  $5  a 
term.  The  evening  instruction  is  similar  to  the  day  course,  on  the  same 
machineiy  and  by  the  same  instructors,  and  is  given  for  the  benefit  of 
workers  in  local  mills  and  machine  shops  who  cannot  spare  the  time  for 
the  day  courses. 

NEWBURYPORT. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Woodland  Bronze  Works,  Inc., 
reduced  capital  from  $50,000  to  (10,000.       May.    Plant  of  Newbuxyport 

Car  Mfg.  Co.  sold  at  auction. Newburyport  Shoe  Co.  succeeded  by 

Dodge  Bros.       July.    Ordway  Heating  Co.  leased  part  of  paint  shop  of 

Newburyport  Car  Mfg.  Co.^s  works  for  manufacture  of  bakers^  tools. 

Newburyport  Silver  Co.  increased  capital  from  $50,000  to  $62,500 ;  leased 
factory  and  removed  to  Keene,  N.  H.  August.  N.  D.  Dodge  &  Bliss  Co., 
shoes,  increased  capital  from  $25,000  to  (50,000 ;  awarded  contract  for  addi- 
tional story  to  factory.  September.  Peabody  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  yams, 
resumed  weaving  department  after  suspension  of  this  work  for  two  years ; 
64  looms  in  operation. 

NE.WTON, 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  May,  Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No. 
828  of  Waltham,  Newton,  and  Vicinity  ordered  a  strike  against  Newton 
coal  dealers  who  refused  to  accept  the  union^s  schedule,  giving  an  increase 
of  50  cents  a  week  in  wages,  granting  the  nine-hour  day  instead  of  10,  and 
giving  an  additional  holiday. 

August.  A  dispute  which  was  supposed  to  take  the  nature  of  a  strike  at 
the  Martin  Mfg.  Co.  resulted  in  a  lockout ;  20  carpenters  objecting  to  the 
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employment  of  non-union  men  planned  to  strike,  but  their  action  was 
anticipated  by  the  firm  who  discharged  the  whole  force  and  rehired  some 
of  the  men ;  Carpenters  No.  708  involved. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  Teamsters  No.  328  received 
decision  that  Carney  Coal  Co.  could  not  change  wages  of  union  members 
before  expiration  of  agreement 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Saxony  Worsted  Mills  l>egaa 
erection  of  one-story  brick  addition,  80  x  134.  March.  Saco  &  Pettee 
Machine  Shops,  textile  machinery,  increased  capital  from  $800,000  to 
$1,200,000;  purchased  Lowell  Machine  Shop  of  Lowell;  in  May,  pur- 
chased Kitson  Machine  Co.  of  Lowell.  August.  New  England  Dressed 
Meat  &  Wool  Co.  awarded  contract  for  rebuilding  two-story  brick  factory. 

NORTH  ADAMS. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  April,  50  painters,  members  of  Painters, 
Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  2  and  employed  by  local  master  painters, 
struck  for  (3  a  day  instead  of  (2.50 ;  strikers  afterwards  asked  for  an  in- 
crease to  $2.75  a  day,  but  this  was  also  refused. 

July.  Thirty  painters,  members  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Papei^ 
hangers  No.  2,  at  work  upon  a  local  shirt  factory  struck  against  non-union 
men  being  employed  on  repair  work. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  after  a  strike  of  journeymen 
painters  for  increase  in  wages  from  (2.50  to  13  a  day,  some  of  the  master 
painters  compromised  on  a  basis  of  (2.75. 

May.  After  affiliation  with  the  B.  and  S.  W.  U.  the  independent  lasters 
received  an  increase  in  wages. 

July.  Geo.  £.  Keith  Co.  voluntarily  advanced  wages  of  cutters  f  1.50  a 
week. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Carpenters  No.  193  received  1300,  and  a 
promise  of  $1,000  more,  from  the  national  organization  as  a  reserve  fund 
to  resist  the  open  shop ;  received  report  that  N.  L.  Millard  &  Co.,  shoes, 
had  surrendered  the  union  stamp  and  declared  open  shop. 

November.    Central  Labor  Union  declared  small  grocery  stores  that  did 

not  observe  union  closing  hours  unfair. Members  of  Plumbers  No.  159 

living  in  Adams  withdrew  and  formed  new  union  known  as  Plumbers  No. 
465. Weavers  No.  124  made  donation  of  (100  to  Fall  River  strikers. 

December.  Through  eflforts  of  local  building  trade  unions,  contract  for 
work  on  public  building  was  taken  from  non-union  contractor  and  given 
to  man  approved  by  labor  unions ;  suit  for  damages  was  brought  against 
city  by  former,  but  failed. 

January.  Seven  building  trades  workmen  employed  at  repairing  local 
shoe  factory  left  work  because  non-union  men  were  employed;  matter 
was  amicably  adjusted. 

April.  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  2  ordered  strike  of 
members  to  indorse  demand  for  increase  in  wages ;  received  notice,  after 
few  days,  that  if  strike  was  not  declared  off  within  24  hours,  open  shops 

would  be  established. Lasters  Protective  Union,  which  for  years  had 

been  independent^  affiliated  with  B.  and  S.  W. 
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August.  Central  Labor  Union  indorsed  strike  of  starchers  in  Troy, 
N.  Y. ;  owing  to  fact  that  two  firms  of  shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  manufacturers 
had  recently  moved  to  North  Adams  from  Troy  on  account  of  the  strike 
there,  the  action  of  C.  L.  U.  was  condemned  by  Merchants'  Association. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Johnson-Dunbar  Mills,  cotton 
goods,  shut  down ;  in  May,  factory  sold  to  J.  Gluck ;  in  July,  machinery 
sold  at  auction. 

November.    N.  L.  milliard  &  Co.,  shoes,  went  out  of  business. H.  W. 

Clark  Biscuit  Co.  completed  erection  of  addition. Davies  &  Mahoney, 

woolen  and  merino  yams,  installed  machinery  in  building  at  Pittsfield ;  in 
December,  began  operations. 

December.  Windsor  Co.,  cotton  print  works,  shut  down  indefinitely; 
750  employees  affected ;  in  August,  sold  at  auction ;  plant  will  be  started 
at  once. George  E.  Keith  Co.,  shoes,  of  Brockton,  leased  factory  for- 
merly occupied  by  N.  L.  Millard  &  Co.  for  manufacture  of  f  2.60  men^s  and 
boys'  machine-sewed  shoes ;  in  January,  began  operations. 

January.    Blackinton  Mfg.  Co.,  woolens  and  worsteds,  began  operations 

in  mill  formerly  occupied  by  Waterhouse  &  Bufftim. Waterhonse  & 

Bufifum,  worsteds,  installed  all  new  machinery  in  Eagle  Cotton  Mill  and 
began  operations. North  Adams  Mfg.  Co.,  woolen  goods,  erected  store- 
house. 

June.    Strong,  Hewat,  &  Co.,  woolen  goods,  installed  twister. Beaver 

Mill  and  Eclipse  Mill,  cotton  goods,  equipped  looms  with  electric  warp-stop 
motion. 

July.  Searles  Mfg.  Co.,  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  leased 
shoe  factory  formerly  occupied  by  C.  F.  Sampson  Mfg.  Co.,  for  laundering 

and  manufacture  of  shirts. The  Berkshire  Paper  Co.  increased  capital 

from  f 8,600  to  f  12,000. 

August.  Van  Zandt.  Jacobs,  &  Co.,  collars  and  cuffs,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
leased  factory  for  laundering,  installed  machinery,  and  began  opera- 
tions.   E.  D.  Gay,  bookbinder,  of  Greenfield,  leased  bindery  to  run  in 

connection  with  business  at  Greenfield. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  July,  a  strike  originated  by  eight  Poles 
at  the  Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Co.  caused  temporary  suspension  of  work ; 
men  struck  for  eight-hour  shift  instead  of  12  hours  as  formerly ;  in  five 
days  mill  resumed  operation,  substantially  the  same  proposition  as  was 
offered  them  before  the  strike  being  accepted. 

August.  Winders  employed  at  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Co.  struck  upon  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  price  per  dozen  on  winders;  eight  days  later  the 
braiders  struck,  demanding  an  increase  in  wages ;  dissatisfaction  arose  on 
account  of  shortage  of  stock,  as  it  was  impossible  to  employ  the  braiders 
on  full  time ;  26  strikers  were  directly  inyolved,  while  13  were  thrown  out 
of  employment ;  three  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  trouble  matter  was 
satisfactorily  settled  by  conference,  braiders  receiving  a  slight  increase. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor,  In  Ju^e,  local  plumbers,  members 
of  Plumbers,  Steamfitters,  and  Steamfitters'  Helpers  No.  64,  were  granted 
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minimum  wage  rate  of  $2.65  a  day,  instead  of  level  rate  of  $2.75  for  an. 
eight-hour  day. 

Trade  TJnions.  In  November,  Horseshoers  No.  91  disbanded  owing 
to  lack  of  support.  December.  Difficulty  between  Plumbers,  Steam- 
fitterd,  and  Steamfitters^  Helpers  No.  64  and  contractor  on  school  building 
was  adjusted  and  strike  averted;  grievance  arose  from  employment  of 
non-union  foreman,  who  later  joined  union.  August.  Received  report 
that  Laborers  No.  8908  had  been  out  of  existence  for  nearly  a  year. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Belding  Bros.  &  Co.,  silks,  in- 
stalled electric  lighting  plant  December.  McCallum  Hosiery  Co. 
erected  two-story  brick  addition  to  factory,  60  x  60 ;  installed  dye  plant ; 
in  July,  awarded  contract  for  one-story  brick  addition,  140  x  90,  for  manu- 
facture of  silk  hosieiy.  April.  Northampton  Electric  Lighting  Co. 
placed  order  for  new  engine.  June.  Florence  Mfg.  Co.,  brushes,  com- 
pleted new  building.  July.  Nonotuck  Silk  Co.  installed 'new  boiler. 
August.  C.  A.  Pierce  &  Son,  Richard  B.  Eisold,  and  Herald  Job  Print 
combined  under  firm  name  of  Northampton  Printing  and  Binding  Co. ;  will 
begin  operations  in  October. 

North  Andover. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  March,  the  strike  of  44  union  weavers  at 
the  M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Co.  for  higher  wages  resulted  in  throwing  50 
operatives  out  of  employment;  they  returned  to  work  on  the  following 
day,  concessions  being  made  on  both  sides. 

Industrial  Ohanges.  In  November,  Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Co. 
purchased  factory  of  American  Card  Clothing  Co. ;  in  August,  installed  two 
new  boilers  and  erected  125-foot  chimney.  February.  The  Brightwood 
Mfg.  Co.  installed  26  looms  and  boiler ;  in  May,  awarded  contract  for  one 
story  and  basement  brick  weave  room,  180  x  58 ;  90  looms  will  be  in- 
stalled. Augiisl.  Sutton  Mills,  dress  goods  and  flannels,  installed  14 
new  looms. 

North  Attlehorough. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Spencer  Yam  Co.  organized;  in 
February,  began  operations  at  Adamsdale  Mill ;  capacity,  5,000  spindles. 

September.    A.  H.  Bliss  &  Co.,  jewelry,  succeeded  by  A.  H.  Bliss  Co. 

Paye  &  Baker  Mfg.  Co.,  silversmiths,  erected  two-story  and  basement  ad- 
dition to  factory,  34  x  38 ;  erected  boiler  house  and  installed  new  boiler. 

.   Northhorough. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  February,  five  weavers  employed  at  The 
Northboro  Woolen  Mills  struck  over  the  number  of  shuttles  to  be  used ; 
their  action  threw  166  out  of  employment ;  in  one  week,  44  weavers  returned 
to  work  under  former  conditions ;  places  of  others  were  filled. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  June,  scale  of  wages  prevailing 
at  The  Northboro  Woolen  Mills  follows :  One-shuttle  work,  30  picks  at 
$0,018  a  yard;  35  picks  at  $0.02  a  yard;  two-shuttle  work,  30  picks  at 
$0.0216  a  yard ;  35  picks  at  $0.02375  a  yard.    Weavers  were  running  two 
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Gilbert  and  Knowles  narrow  looms,  manufacturing  union  cassimeres.  l*he 
weekly  pay  of  good  weavers  averaged  flO.dO  on  one-shuttle  work,  $11  on 
two-shuttle  work. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  The  Northboro  Woolen  Mills 
made  repairs  to  plant  and  resumed  operations  on  full  time.  May.  Auto- 
matic Incandescent  Light  Co.  succeeded  by  Blair  Light  Co.  September, 
Ideal  Comb  &  Novelty  Co.  began  operations. 

Nortlibridge. 

Strikes  and  Iiookouts.  In  October,  50  laborers  employed  by  the 
contractor  on  the  Ux  bridge  and  Blackstone  trolley  line  struck  upon  reftisal 
of  contractor  to  pay  off  a  fellow-employee  who  asked  for  his  money ;  places 
were  filled. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  June,  the  Whitinsville  stores  and 
markets  agreed  to  close  Wednesdays  at  1  p.m.  during  June,  July,  August, 
and  September. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Whitinsville  Cotton  Mills  installed 
electric  lighting  plant;    in  November,  resumed  iull-time  schedule;  had 

been  running  four  days  a  week  since  May. Linwood  Mill,  cotton  goods, 

resumed  full-time  schedule  after  running  five  days  a  week  since  May. 
December.  Rockdale  Mill,  cotton  goods,  installed  150  looms,  making  total 
number  1,400.  September.  Whitinsville  Spinning  Ring  Co.  erected 
three-story  brick  building,  72  x  44. 

Worklngmen's  Benefits.  The  new  plant  recently  erected  by  the 
Whitinsville  Spinning  Ring  Co.  includes  all  modem  equipments  for  the 
comfort  of  employees,  among  them  being  shower  baths. 

North  Brookfield. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  June,  nearly  all  retail  dealers  agreed 
to  close  Thursday  afternoon  during  July  and  August;  confectioners  and 
bakers  kept  open. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  August,  Indian  Orchard  Flax  Co.,  towels,  of 
Springfield,  purchased  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  E.  <&  A.  H.  Batcheller 
Co.,  consisting  of  brick  factory,  wooden  factory,  and  storehouse;  moved 
plant  here  and  began  operations  with  50  employees. 

Norton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  Barrows ville  Bleachery  incorpo- 
rated and  began  erection  of  new  plant,  consisting  of  two-story  starch  and 
mangle  room,  63  x  163 ;  two-story  bleach  house,  52  x  106 ;  kier  room,  45  x  109 ; 
boiler  house,  41  x  45 ;  engine  room,  23  x  31 ;  and  pump  house,  12  x  22. 

Norwood. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Winslow  Bros.  &  Smith  Co., 
sheepskins,  erected  addition  to  factory.  April.  George  H.  Morrill  Co., 
ink,  began  erection  of  two-story  addition,  60  x  85,  and  one-story  addition, 
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60  X  80.  September.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  Co.  pro- 
posed concentration  of  all  its  locomotive  repair  shops  into  one  large  repair- 
ing plant. 

Orange. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co. 
shut  down  on  account  of  destruction  of  factory  by  fire ;  in  December,  began 
operations  in  japanning  department ;  in  June,  began  erection  of  five-story 
brick  addition,  221  x  66.  December.  W.  \V.  Woods  erected  new  ice- 
house. April.  Frederic  H.  Sprague  Co.,  trousers  and  garments,  awarded 
contract  for  two- story  addition  to  factory,  50  x  30. 

Oxford. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  Februaiy,  a  slight  misunderstanding  by 
eight  weavers  at  Comins  &  Co.  over  grievance  in  regard  to  wages  threw  16 
temporarily  out  of  employment ;  on  tiie  following  day,  matter  having  been 
explained,  satisfactory  settlement  was  made. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Comins  &  Co.,  woolen  goods,  in- 
stalled new  picker.  Janvury.  Pierrepont  Mills,  woolen  yams,  incor- 
porated ;  leased  Buf^mville  Mfg.  Co.  woolen  mill  and  began  operations ; 

2,576  spindles  and  four  sets  of  cards. Huguenot  Mills  Co.,  woolen  yams, 

installed  new  set  of  cards.  March.  David  N.  Taft,  woolen  goods,  in- 
stalled new  looms.  April.  A.  L.  Joslin  &  Co.,  shoes,  began  erection  of 
one-story  brick  boiler  house,  35  x  56.  May.  Thayer  Woolen  Co.  shat 
down  seven  days  for  repairs ;  in  June,  increased  capital  from  $25,000  to 
$75,000 ;  began  erection  of  dyehouse,  20  x  30. 

Palmer. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Holden  &  Fuller,  woolen  goods,  re- 
sumed operations  after  shut-down  of  few  weeks ;  in  December,  installed 

dynamo  for  electric  lighting. Thorndike  Co.,  cotton  goods,  resumed 

full-time  schedule.  December.  Grosvenor  Woolen  Co.  sold  factory  in 
Holyoke  and  started  up  its  shoddy  mill  here  which  had  been  idle  for  two 

years ;  in  July,  erected  dyehouse. Boston  Duck  Co.  erected  boiler  house 

and  installed  new  boilers.  February.  Palmer  Carpet  Mill  installed 
engine.        June.    Harvest  Hat  Co.  dissolved. 

Peabody. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  Jime,  machinists  and  molders,  to  the 
number  of  125,  employed  at  the  Vaughn-Rood  Machine  Co.,  struck  for  nine- 
hour  day  and  other  concessions ;  150  were  thrown  out  of  employment ;  on 
the  following  day  strikers  returned  to  work  under  former  conditions ;  Ma- 
chinists Nos.  471  and  604  involved.  July.  Fifteen  finishers  (Greeks) 
employed  at  the  tannery  of  P.  Lennox  &  Co.  struck  on  account  of  change  of 

foreman ;  on  the  following  day  places  were  filled. Forty  mason  tenders 

employed  by  Edward  H.  Porter  struck,  anticipating  the  employment  of 
non-union  men ;  action  caused  suspension  of  work  on  five  jobs,  but  after  the 
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employer  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  strikers  they  retained  to  work  on 

the  same  day. The  strike  of  25  nailers  at  the  A.  B.  Clark  Co.,  waged  on 

account  of  price  of  labor,  caused  from  200  to  250  employees  to  be  thrown 
out  of  work ;  in  four  weeks  men  returned,  prices  being  made  to  conform 
with  demand. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  June,  tanneries  began  running  on 
Summer  schedule:  6.40  a.m.  to  12  M.,  12.40  p.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Saturday,  half- 
holiday  ;  attempt  to  avoid  loss  of  time  caused  trouble  in  one  tannery. 

Industrial   Changes.     In  October,  National    Calfskin    Co.  erected 

wooden  addition. A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Co.  erected  brick  power 

house ;  in  April,  completed  erection  of  six-story  factory ;  in  May,  installed 
generator  and  battery  of  boilers;  began  erection  of  six-story  concrete  and 
iron  tannery. Newell  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  grease  and  oils,  enlarged  de- 
greasing  plant. 

November.    Excel  Leather  Co.  began  operations. 

December.    Essex  Tanning  Co.  purchased  four-story  building  with  40,000 

feet  of  land  at  present  occupied. Essex  Glue  &  Gelatine  Co.  began 

erection  ftt  new  plant  consisting  of  fiye  brick  buildings  of  two  and  three 
stories,  main  building,  230  x  82,  other  buildings  150  x  46, 100  x  45, 77  x  155, 

and  64  x  207. Danyers  Bleachery  &  Dye  Works  added  another  story 

to  brick  bleachery,  150  x  55. 

January.  L.  B.  South  wick  &  Co.,  sheepskins,  erected  two-story  addition, 
40  X  150 ;  in  April,  purchased  land  adjoining  factory  for  erection  of  addi- 
tion ;  in  June,  erected  addition  to  beam  house. The  Keith  Leather  Co., 

calfskins,  shut  down  —  factory  damaged  by  fire ;  in  May,  succeeded  by  Keith 
&  Co. ;  in  September,  erected  three-story  addition  to  tannery  and  installed 

complete  new  line  of  machinery. North  Shore  Tanning  Co.  went  out  of 

business. 

February.    A.  G.  B'rothingham  Co.,  sheep  and  goat  leather,  of  Salem, 

leased  I.  P.  Clark  tannery ;  in  March,  began  operations. T.  F.  Travers 

&  Co.,  shoes,  of  Lynn,  leased  Thomas  U.  O'Shea^s  building  for  occupancy ;  in 
May,  succeeded  by  Thomas  F.  Travers  Shoe  Co. ;  installed  machinery ;  in 
July,  began  operations. Vaughn  Machine  Co.,  hide  and  leather  work- 
ing machinery,  added  automobiles  to  product;  in  March,  began  erection  of 
addition  to  foundry ;  in  May,  succeeded  by  Corwin  Machine  Co. 

April,    Peter  R.  Gill,  sheepskins,  purchased  land  adjoining  factory ;  in 

May,  began  erection  of  addition. Mullin  Leather  Co.  removed  to  Salem. 

J.  F.  Ingraham  &  Co.,  tanner,  purchased   P^gan  morocco  factory, 

formerly  occupied  by  Mullin  Leather  Co. ;  in  May,  began  operations. 

P.  O'Keefe,  calfskins,  purchased  factory  formerly  occupied  by  J.  J.  Dunney 

&  Co.  for  occupancy. Thomas  H.  O'Shea,  morocco,  purchased  factory 

in  Salem ;  will  manufacture  shoes. Shirley  Lombard  began  tanning 

and  finishing  horsehide  for  patent  leather. N.  H.  Poor  Leather  Co.,  Inc., 

sheepskins,  erected  large  addition  to  plant;  in  Juno,  added  welting  to 
product. 

June,  J.  O'Brien  and  L.  Tigh  leased  Kraus  Bros.^  tannery  for  manufac- 
ture of  calfskins ;  in  September,  began  operations. J.  S.  Crehore  &  Co., 

leather,  installed  new  boiler.' 
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July.    James  F.  Berry  succeeded  by  Diamond  Leather  Co. Katdonal 

Wool  and  Leather  Co.,  sheepskins,  began  erection  of  six-story  firame 
addition,  200  x  40. 

Aitgiiat.  Vaughn-Rood  Machine  Co.,  tanning  machinery,  and  Tamer 
Tanning  Machinery  Co.,  of  Boston,  consolidated ;  new  firm  name,  Vaughn- 
Turner  Tanning  Machine  Co. United  States  Tanned  Pig  Skin  Co. 

awarded  contract  for  one-story  addition  to  tannery,  40  x  47. 

Workingmen's  Benefits.  In  Juiy,  the  Armstrong  Leather  Co.  in- 
stalled shower  baths  for  its  men  employees.  The  appreciation  of  the  em- 
ployees was  shown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  company  felt  amply  repaid 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  involved. 

Pelham. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Montague  City  Rod  Co.  enlarged 
engine  room  and  installed  blower  to  carry  shavings  and  sawdust  firom 
workrooms  to  boiler  room  for  use  as  fuel. 

PepperelL 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  The  Pepperell  Mfg.  and  Build- 
ing Co.  increased  capital  from  f  15,000  to  f  21,075.  December.  Crandall 
&  Powers,  shoes,  moved  here  from  Rockland.  July,  Vellumoid  Paper 
Co.  removed  to  Worcester. 

PITTSFIELD. 

Strikes  and  Iioekouts.  In  May,  a  general  strike  of  coal  teamsters  and 
handlers  was  ordered  by  Coal  Teamsters  and  Carriers  No.  156  because  six 
local  coal  dealers  refused  to  accept  union  schedule  providing  for  $12 
minimum  for  54-hour  week  and  25  cents  an  hour  overtime ;  50  involved ; 
one  firm  granted  advance  of  50  cents  a  week,  but  no  other  concessions 
were  made. 

June.  Weavers  of  W.  E.  Tillotson  Mfg.  Co.,  numbering  117,  struck  on 
account  of  trouble  between  overseer  and  weaver  over  poor  piece  of  goods 
and  discharge  of  weaver;  on  the  following  day,  after  due  explanation, 
weavers  returned  to  work. 

September,  Slight  labor  dispute  at  Silver  Lake  Mills  of  W.  E.  Tillotson 
Mfg.  Co.  directly  involved  25  weavers  and  threw  10  other  employees  out 
of  work ;  trouble  arose  over  refusal  of  firm  to  grant  Saturday  half-holiday ; 
places  filled. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  about  35  glass  workers 
were  affected  by  27  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  agreed  upon  by  independ- 
ent manufacturers  and  glass  workers^  unions. 

November.  Eaton-Hurlbut  Paper  Co.  began  winter  schedule ;  full  time 
on  Saturdays ;  in  November,  began  eight-hour  schedule. 

March.  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  20  requested  increase 
of  wages  from  f  3.50  to  f  4  a  day ;  granted,  80  men  benefiting. 

April.  Coal  Dealers^  Association  refused  to  grant  request  of  Coal  Team- 
sters and  Carriers  No.  156  for  reduction  in  working-day  from  10  to  nine 
hours. 
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May,    The  Mayor  ordered  all  bootblack  stands  to  close  Sundays  at 

11  A.ii. Master  barbers  accepted  new  schedule  of  journeymen  barbers, 

which  provides  that  shops  shall  open. at  7  a.m.,  close  Mondays  at  6  p.m.,  all 
other  evenings  at  8  p.m.,  except  Saturdays  when  shops  shall  close  at  11  p.m.  ; 
each  journeyman  is  allowed  a  weekly  half-holiday. 

Trade  Unions.  In  January,  Carpenters  No.  444  voted  to  ask  re- 
newal of  existing  wage  schedule  of  $2.50  a  day  with  double  time  for  holiday 
and  Sunday  work  for  another  year,  instead  of  demanding  $3  a  day,  as  agi- 
tated ;  decision  resulted  from  careful  consideration  of  local  building  trade 
situation. 

March.  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  20  voted  to  ask  con- 
tractors for  an  increase  in  wages  from  $3.50  to  $4  a  day,  to  go  into  effect 
May  1 ;  granted. 

April.  Coal  Teamsters  and  Carriers  No.  156  presented  demand  for 
nine-hour  day,  with  same  pay  as  received  for  10  hours,  to  take  effect  May  1 ; 
demand  not  granted. 

May,  Members  of  the  different  labor  unions  voted  to  organize  a  co- 
operative coal  company;  temporary  officers  were  elected  and  committee 
appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  stock ;  shares  placed  at  $5  each. 

August  Typographcial  No.  109  voted  to  make  special  effort  to  revive 
interest  among  members  so  as  to  avoid  necessity  of  surrendering  charter 
because  of  lack  of  support. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Triumph  Voting  Machine  Co.  or- 
ganized ;  in  November,  installed  machinery  in  Teeling  Bakery  Co.  build- 
ing.   Oliver  Da  vies  and  John  H.  Mahoney,  of  North  Adams,  leased 

plant  for  manufacture  of  woolen  and  merino  yams ;  in  November,  organ- 
ized as  Pittsfield  Yarn  Co. ;  installed  machinery ;  in  December,  began 
operations ;  in  May,  shut  down  —  factory  destroyed  by  fire. 

November.  Berkshire  Automobile  Co.  leased  part  of  a  building  for 
manufacturing  purposes ;  in  June,  installed  additional  machinery ;  in  July, 

increased  capital  from  115,000  to  $50,000. W.  E.  Tillotson  Mfg.  Co., 

woolen  goods,  erected  addition ;  in  January,  installed  metallic  card  breast. 
Taconic  Mills,  woolen  goods,  installed  water  wheel ;  in  January,  com- 
pleted two  four-story  additions,  80  x  122  and  45  x  50;  installed  two 
English  cards  and  three  mules ;  in  August,  installed  three  new  spinning 

frames. Alden  Sampson  purchased  land,  including  water  privilege,  for 

erection  of  automobile  &ctory ;  in  July,  began  erection  of  factory. E.  D. 

Jones  &  Co.,  paper-making  machinery,  erected  blacksmith  shop,  80  x  80. 

December.  General  Electric  Co.  transferred  manufacture  of  gear  cases 
for  street  railway  motors  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  to  Stanley  Electric  Mfg. 

Co.  and  shipped  machinery  here. Pittsfield  Canning  Co.  purchased  land 

for  erection  of  frnit  and  vegetable  canning  factory. 

January.    Pontoosuc  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.  completed  erection  of  two-story 

wooden  addition,  60  x  100. J.  H.  Jenkins  &  Co.,  of  Quincy,  purchased 

stone-cutting  business  of  Clark  and  Bagg. 

February.  J.  L.  ft  T.  D.  Peck  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  made 
extensive  repairs  and  improvements ;  installed  new  finishing  machinery ; 
in  May,  installed  now  machinery  in  dyehouse ;  began  making  specialty  of 
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Musgrove  Knitting  Co.  removed  to  Steam  Power  Building  at  Momingside ; 

in  March,  began  operations ;  in  April,  installed  additional  machinery. 

Pittslield  Spark  Coil  Co.  shat  down  —  factory  destroyed  by  fire ;  purchased 
new  equipment  and  will  resume  operations  in  Whittlesly  Building;  in 
August,  added  new  puncture-proof  coil  to  product. 

March.  Owen  Coogan  &  Sons  erected  boiler  room,  40  x  20 ;  changed 
product  from  tanning  to  handling  hides  and  melting  fat. 

April.  Telelectric  Co.,  automatic  musical  instruments,  purchased  Rob- 
bins  Shoe  Co.^s  factory ;  in  June,  began  operations. 

May.  Stanley  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  and  General  Incandescent  Arc  Light 
Co.  consolidated  under  name  of  Stanley  G.-I.  Electric  Mfg.  Co. ;  in  June, 
added  glass  tubes  to  product ;  in  August,  erected  additions  to  plant,  increas- 
ing floor  space  by  21,310  feet;  in  Septeniber,  added  manufacture  of  jewels 

for  instruments  to  product. S.  N.  &  C.  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  dress  goods, 

built  coal  pocket,  100  x  50. 

August.  Taubert  &  Son  began  manufacture  of  concrete  building  block, 
cornices,  lintels,  etc. 

September.  The  Helliwell  Co.,  carriage  and  casket  cloths,  succeeded  by 
Rosedale  Mills  Co. ;  erected  addition ;  installed  special  carding  and  spin- 
ning machinery,  engine,  and  boilers;  added  worsteds  for  suitings  and 

trouserings  to  product. Zimmerman  Shoe  Co.  went  out  of  business ; 

machinery  purchased  and  plant  leased  by  George  C.  Davies,  of  Roxburj. 
Eaton-Hurlbut  Paper  Co.  began  erection  of  power  house,  40  x  80. 

Plynioiitli. 

Trade  Unions.  In  November,  laborers  organized  as  Federal  Labor 
No.  11751 ;  subsequently,  went  out  of  existence. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  George  Mabbett  &  Sons  Co., 
worsted  goods,  erected  addition,  100  x  60.  February.  Pilgrim  Iron 
Foundry  Co.  added  iron  sinks  to  product ;  acquired  this  part  of  business 
from  Ellis  Foundry  Co.  of  Carver.  June.  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.  in- 
creased capital  from  (1, 500,000  to  f  2,000,000;  in  August,  purchased  large 
piece  of  land ;  will  erect  large  mill  and  tenements  for  employees ;  in  Sep- 
tember, awarded  contract  for  erection  of  plant  at  Welland,  Ontario,  consist- 
ing of  main  building,  two  stories,  700x110;  storehouse,  600  x  60;  tower 
house,  300  x  50 ;  machine  shop,  150  x  50 ;  picker  building,  150  x  50 ;  power 
will  be  electricity,  transmitted  from  Niagara  Falls.  July.  Standish 
Worsted  Co.  erected  brick  weave  shed,  80  x  80 ;  installed  20  looms. 

Workingmen's  Benefits.  In  November,  report  received  that  the 
dining-room  connected  and  maintained  by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.  for 
the  benefit  of  its  workpeople  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  employees, 
who  were  supplied  good  wholesome  food  at  cost. 

Plympton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  May,  H.  C.  Bullock  purchased  old  cotton 
factory  for  manufacture  of  fish  lines  and  shoe  strings. 
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QUINCY. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  November,  10  granite  catters  employed 
by  John  L.  Miller  struck  against  alleged  reduction  in  wages  from  t2.80  to 
$2.64  a  day,  week's  work  being  48  hours ;  in  one  week,  strike  was  settled 
by  arbitration,  men  returning  at  f  2.80  a  day ;  Quincy  Branch  of  the  Granite 
Cutters  National  Union  involved. 

March.  The  Quincy  Branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters  National  Union 
ordered  a  general  strike  of  granite  cutters  against  members  of  the  Quincy 
Granite  Manufacturers^  Association  not  accepting  the  new  union  schedule, 
providing  for  $3  minimum  for  eight-hour  day;  900  men  involved;  the 
State  Board  brought  parties  together  in  conference;  dispute  was  settled 
by  committees,  $3  minimum  being  granted. Nine  days  after  the  in- 
auguration of  the  general  granite  cutters'  strike,  Tool  Sharpeners  No.  1 
ordered  a  general  strike  of  blacksmiths  against  Quincy  Granite  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  the  grievance  being  the  apprentice  clause  in  the 
proposed  new  wage  agreement  and  demand  on  the  part  of  strikers  for  an 
increase  in  wages;  in  one  week  the  matter  was  settled  by  committees, 
demands  being  granted. 

August.  Ninety  tappers  and  drillers  at  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding 
Co.  struck  against  change  in  piece-work  schedule ;  in  three  weeks  strikers 
returned  to  work  under  the 'new  schedule ;  Iron  Ship  Drillers  and  Tappers 
Union  involved. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  No.  381  was 
formed,  comprising  largely  plumbers  and  general  pipe  litters  employed  at 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  November.  Granite  Cutters  Union  was 
notified  by  International  Granite  Workers  Union  to  prepare  new  agree- 
ments to  go  into  effect  March  1,  calling  for  a  minimum  daily  wage  of  $3. 
March.  Painters  No.  623  organized  under  charter  from  International 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  with  30  members. 
April.  Report  of  temporary  organization  of  carpenters  in  WoUaston  was 
received  by  Carpenters  No.  762. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Quincy  Knitting  Mills,  sweaters 
and  jackets,  began  operating  plant  of  Cambridge  Knitting  Mills ;  old  ma- 
chinery discarded  and  new  installed. 

January,  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  began  erection  of  two-story 
brick,  steel,  and  concrete  factory,  200  x  72. J.  H.  Jenkins  &  Co.  pur- 
chased stone-cutting  business  of  Clark  &  Bagg,  at  Pittsfield. Kavanaugh 

Bros.  &  Co.,  granite  monuments,  succeeded  by  Kavanaugh  Bros.  Co. 

Swingle  &  Falconer,  granite  monuments,  dissolved  partnership ;  business 
will  be  continued  by  J.  S.  Swingle. 

March.  The  United  States  Translucent  Co.,  translucent  fabric,  increased 
capital  from  $20,000  to  $30,000 ;  in  September,  succeeded  by  Wire  Fabric 
Co. 

May.    J.  R.  Qualey  &  Co.  succeeded  by  J.  R.  Qualey  Granite  Co. 

Boflson   &   Lane,  dyestuffs   and  chemicals,  enlarged   boiler  house  and 

added  new  boiler. Holland  Submarine  Boat  Co.  moved  here  from 

Long  Island,  N*  Y. ;  building  erected  in  yards  of  Fore  River  Shipbuild- 
ing Co. 
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Randolph. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Rubberhide  Co.,  leather  soles  on 
rabber  boots,  increased  capital  from  125,000  to  (35,000.  April.  Richards 
&  Brennan,  Co.,  shoes,  purchased  Hagerty  &  Sullivan's  factory  for  oocn- 
pancy ;  installed  new  engine  and  boiler.  Atigust.  Royal  Shoe  Co.  incor- 
porated ;  leased  Bradley-Hagney  factory ;  in  September,  began  operations. 

Reading. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  June,  Business  Men's  Association 
agreed  to  close  stores  Wednesday  afternoons  from  July  1  to  Sept.  13. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Smith  Bros.,  hosiery,  installed 
boiler.  April.  The  Talbot  Co.,  cleaning  fluids,  succeeded  by  Talbot 
Chemical  Co. Reading  Shoe  Stock  Co.  succeeded  by  James  P.  Cunning- 
ham. September.  George  Adams  &  Co.,  carriages,  succeeded  by  Walter 
O.  Adams. 

Revere. 

Trade  Unions.  In  March,  ordinance  was  adopted  providing  that  union 
label  should  be  placed  on  all  public  printing. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  May,  Photo  Fabric  Co.  of  America  moved 
here  from  Vermont ;  in  June,  began  operations. 

Richmond. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  Richmond  Iron  Co.  succeeded  by 
Richmond  Iron  Works. 

Rockland. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  C.  L.  U.  voted  to  adopt  new  constitution ; 
in  January,  collected  f  160  for  assistance  of  striking  textile  workers  of  Fall 
River,  in  addition  to  supplies  of  clothing  and  food ;  in  February,  affiliated 
with  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  opposed  bill  before  Legislature  amending 
58*hour  law  so  as  to  allow  women  and  children  to  work  overtime  during 
December. 

June.  At  meeting  of  C.  L.  U.,  report  was  read  from  Carpenters  Union 
to  the  effect  that  controversy  with  local  shoe  firm  over  employment  of 

non-union  men  was  adjusted. Lasters  No.  48  reported  that  its  members 

would  not  participate  in  July  Fourth  parade  owing  to  a  communication 
received  from  Brockton  Musicians  No.  138  stating  that  an  unfair  band  had 
been  engaged;  other  altercations  arising,  it  was  decided  not  to  have  a 
parade. 

July.    Musicians  No.  138  of  Brockton  joined  local  C.  L.  U. Report 

that  Lasters  No.  48  had  granted  union  stamp  to  Emerson  Shoe  Co.  was 

denied,  and  it  was  stated  that  no  action  had  been  taken. Lasters  No.  48 

voted  donation  of  $25  to  striking  starchers  of  Troy. Central  Labor 

Union  received  notice  that  members  of  Retail  Merchants^  Association  would 
not  advertise  in  Labor  Day  program  owing  to  fact  that  one  member  had 
been  placed  on  unfair  list  by  C.  L.  U. ;  in  August,  invited  labor  unions  in 
neighboring  towns  to  join  local  unions  in  their  Labor  Day  parade;  re> 
ported  that  about  2,000  unionists  would  participate. 
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Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Gideon  Studley,  wooden  boxes, 
succeeded  by  I.  G.  Studley  Box  &  Lumber  Co.  December.  Crandall  & 
Powers,  shoes,  removed  to  Pepperell.  January.  Rockland  Welting  Co. 
installed  new  machinery  and  purchased  two-story  building  for  dryhouse 

Reed  &  Yining,  stays,  dissolved  partnership;  each  will  continue  in 

business  separately. Fred  Thompson  &  Co.,  blackings,  moved  here  from 

Boston.  April.  E.  T.  Wright  &  Co.,  shoes,  began  erection  of  three-story 
addition,  100  x  80.  June.  Rockland  Heel  Co.  and  Brockton  Heel  Co.  con- 
solidated under  firm  name  of  latter ;  in  July,  machinery  of  Rockland  Heel 
Co.  removed  to  Brockton.  July.  R.  B.  Grover  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Brockton, 
succeeded  by  Emerson  Shoe  Co. ;  leased  the  Simmons  &  Hall  Shoe  Co.  and 
C.  E.  Lane  factories  and  began  operations;  began  erection  of  four-story 

addition,  36  x  177,  and  boiler  house. Simmons  &  Hall  Shoe  Co.  absorbed 

by  J.  W.  Spence  Co. J.  W.  Terhune  Shoe  Co.  succeeded  by  J.  W.  Spence 

Co. Rockland  Webbing  Co.  installed  three  new  looms. 

Rockport. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  January,  Isinglass  Glue  Workers  No. 
11799  had  22  members  oh  strike  at  factory  of  L.  M.  Haskins;  strikers  de- 
manded (10 .50  for  58-hour  week,  to  close  at  4  p.m.  instead  of  6  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day (prevailing  schedule  was  60  hours  for  men  and  58  hours  for  women  and 
boys)  ;  47  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  strike ;  in  four  days 
men  returned  to  work  at  the  rate  of  $9  for  58-hour  week. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  fish  isinglass  workers 
were  granted  increase  in  weekly  wages  from  (7.50  to  1 9,  and  decrease  in 
hours  firom  60  to  58. 

Trade  Unions.  In  January,  fish  isinglass  workers  organized  as 
Isinglass  Glue  Workers  No.  11799. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  B.  F.  Elwell  Glue  Co.  succeeded  by 
B.  F.  Elwell. Rockport  Granite  Co.  installed  compressed  air  machinery. 

Rowe* 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  New  England  Mining  Co.,  cop- 
per, completed  construction  of  new  dam.  December.  Talcum  Powder 
Co.  succeeded  by  Massachusetts  Talc  Co. 

Ro^^ley. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Mooney  &  Richardson,  heels, 
erected  factory ;  in  January,  began  operations. 

Royalston. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  George  Whitney  Woolen  Co. 
erected  temporary  picker  house,  24  x  36 ;  part  of  plant  shut  down  on  ac- 
count of  damage  by  fire ;  installed  new  machinery ;  in  June,  installed  new 
water  wheel,  four  cards,  and  six  sets  condensers ;  in  September,  installed 
16  compressing  spoolers. 
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Russell. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  S.  6.  Otis  parchs^ed  plant  of 
Blandford  Brick  &  Tile  Co. ;  will  manufacture  fiber  goods  for  sheathing, 
paneling,  chair  bottoms,  etc. ;  in  May,  Otis  Fibre  Board  Co.  incorporated. 
January.  Sheldon  &  Parks,  telegraph  poles,  railroad  ties,  and  skewers, 
succeeded  bj  Russell  Lumber  Co. ;  in  February,  began  erection  of  new 
plant ;  in  April,  installed  new  machinery.  February.  Woronoco  Paper 
Co.  increased  capital  from  (250,000  to  $800,000. 

Workingmen's  Beneflts.  The  Woronoco  Paper  Co.  has  made  no 
material  additions  to  the  betterment  work  already  established  by  the  com- 
pany with  the  exception  that  a  complete  kindergarten  is  maintained  by 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  and  backward  children  of  its  employees. 
There  has  been  organized  an  undenominational  society  for  the  advance- 
ment of  moral  betterment,  this  being  entirely  run  by  the  help.  New 
tenements  have  been  built  during  the  year,  modem  in  all  respects,  and 
the  old  tenements  for  the  employees  have  been  remodeled.  The  com- 
pany proposes  to  build  a  union  chapel  in  which  all  denominations  shall  hare 
the  liberty  to  hold  services.  The  year  has  been  one  of  especial  contentment 
among  the  employees. 

Rutland. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Standard  Woolen  Mills,  satinets, 
instjiUed  new  machinery. 

SALEM. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  November,  32  teamsters  employed  by 
George  W.  Pickering  left  work  because  foreman  would  not  discharge  three 
men  considered  objectionable ;  Teamsters  No.  234  involved. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Bakers  No.  277  contributed  $80  to  the 
striking  bakers  in  Boston.  January.  Retail  Clerks  No.  1054  organized ; 
in  July,  reported  29  members.  February.  Carpenters  Nos.  888  and  1210, 
with  the  assistance  of  Carpenters  No.  595  of  Lynn,  held  smoke  talks  every 
two  weeks  as  a  means  of  increasing  organization.  March.  Retail  Clerks 
No.  554  went  out  of  existence,  alleged  cause  being  non-support,  no  call  for 
card,  and  lack  of  interest  in  members.  May.  Teamsters  No.  234,  through 
the  international,  presented  the  new  agreement  to  coal  dealers,  to  become 
efiective  June  2.  August.  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  174  (Mixed) 
voted  to  urge  that  constitution  of  the  general  organization  be  amended  so 
as  to  make  reinstatement  fee  $2  instead  of  $5 ;  the  higher  rate  adopted  at 
last  convention  had  met  with  much  opposition. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Broadley  Leather  Co.  erected  three- 
story  addition ;  in  August,  erected  brick  power  house. C.  P.  Buckley  & 

Co.,  shoe  stock,  removed  to  larger  quarters. James  A.  Lord,  Jr.,  shoes, 

removed  to  Danvers. 

November.    Erection  of  building  for  new  knitting  mill  begun. 

December.  P.  Lennox  &  Co.,  morocco,  resumed  operations  after  shut- 
down.   Carr  Leather  Co.,  calfskins,  erected  addition ;  in  January,  in- 
stalled electric  lighting  plant;   in  April,  installed  new  machinery;   in 
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September,  erected  addition  to  beam  house. J.  H.  McMullin  Co.,  of 

Danvers,  leased  factoij  property  here  for  finishing  sheepskins. 

January.    L.  G.  Straw  &  Co.,  shoes,  shut  down ;  in  May,  succeeded  by 

Luther  G.  Straw  Shoe  Co. Dennis  Brady,  shoes,  shut  down  —  fectoiy 

destroyed  by  fire. J.  Brown  &  Sons,  shoes,  succeeded  by  Jonathan 

Brown. 

March.  James  H.  Gannon  purchased  two  factories  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Goodwin  Shoe  Co.,  at  Marblehead,  moved  them  here  in  sections,  and 
built  them  into  one  modem  four-story  shoe  factory,  115  x  50. 

April.    E.  F.  Fitzpatrick  leased  a  local  tannery  and  began  manufacture 

of  sheep  leather. Thomas  J.  Naughton,  shoe  stock,  enlarged  factory  and 

installed  new  power  plant. The  Salem  Shaving  Knives  Co.  succeeded 

by  The  Salem  Machine  Knives  Co. ;  leased  local  factory  for  manufacture  of 

knives  and  blades  for  leather  work;   in  May,  installed  machinery. 

American  Hide  and  Leather  Co.  erected  addition  to  shoe  stock  factory. 

May.    Thomas  F.  O'Shea,  tanner,  of  Peabody,  purchased  Ware  factory ; 

will  manufacture  shoes. Factories  formerly  occupied  by  Cass  &  Daly 

and  Hamilton  &  Babcomb  were  sold  at  auction. 

June.  I.  Brady  and  £.  P.  Fowle  formed  partnership,  leased  tannery, 
and  began  making  upper  leathers. 

July.  John  McGrath  purchased  the  John  Loring  shoe  stock  factoiy  and 
began  manufacture  of  pancake. 

August.    John  P.  Keefe  Leather  Co.,  calfskins,  erected  addition  to  factory. 

Commonwealth  Glue  Co.,  of  Boston  purchased  plant  and  business  of 

Atlantic  Glue  Co. 

September.    El  wood  Shoe  Co.,  children's  shoes,  began  operations. 

Naumkeag  Shoe  Co.,  boys'  shoes,  began  operations. Young  &  Sampson, 

shoe  counters,  made  improvements  in  factory. H.  B.  Brooks,  bookbinder, 

succeeded  by  Brooks  Bookbinding  Co. 

Saugus. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Saugus  Mfg.  Co.  repaired  Pranker 
Mill,  installed  new  machinery,  and  began  manufacture  of  woolen  dress 
goods  and  rain  cloths ;  in  April,  installed  two  Geb  feeds.  June.  Standard 
Extract  Co.,  Inc.,  moved  here  from  Boston. 

Savoy. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  A.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  erected  saw 
mill  and  turning  shop  in  place  of  one  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

Sheffield. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  The  Berkshire  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
incorporated;  leased  75  acres  of  land  for  brickyards;  in  December,  con- 
solidated with  A.  M.  Barnes  Lime  Co.  and  Chester  Goodale  Marble  Co., 
both  of  Great  Barrington,  under  name  of  Berkshire  Hills  Masons  Sup- 
plies Co. 
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Shelbume. 

Trade  Unions.    In  October,  Metal  Polishers  No.  198  disbanded. 
Industrial  Changes.    In  November,  Orange  Knitting  Co.  installed 
steamheating  plant. Goodell  Tool  Co.  purchased  new  factory. 

Shrewsbury. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  On  May  3,  about  70  carpenters  employed  by 
White  City  management  struck  against  employment  of  non-union  work- 
men, the  union  steamfitters  striking  in  sympathy;  in  six  days  strikers 
returned,  having  declared  strike  off.  Two  days  later  the  strike  was  re- 
newed, the  men  claiming  failure  on  part  of  management  to  recognize 
organized  labor;  about  100  were  involved,  including  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians, and  steamfitters;  in  four  days  matter  was  amicably  adjusted  at 
conference,  organized  labor  to  be  favored. 

SOMERVILL.E. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  April,  Tube  Workers  No.  5  officially 
called  off  the  strike  ordered  on  May  17, 1904,  against  the  American  Tube 
Works ;  as  far  as  the  company  was  concerned  the  strike  had  been  practi- 
cally closed  for  months,  inasmuch  as  they  were  running  without  interruption. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  May,  City  Government  voted  to 
grant  city  employees  Saturday  half-holiday  during  July  and  August 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  The  North  Packing  &  Provision  Co. 
erected  trestle  and  coal  pocket. Brown,  Durrell,  &  Co.,  dry  goods,  pur- 
chased land  for  er^tion  of  factory ;  in  March,  completed  erection  of  two- 
story  building,  60  x  76,  and  installed  machinery.  February.  John  P. 
Squire  A  Co.,  pork  packers,  erected  two-story  brick  box  factory,  146  x  162. 
April.  Scherrer-Williams  Co.,  of  Boston,  leased  the  Miller  BrosV  plant  for 
manufacture  of  willow  and  rush  furniture.  September.  American  Coil 
Co.,  electrical  apparatus,  erected  two-story  factory,  26  x  46,  at  Foxborough, 
and  removed  there. 

Soutlibridge. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.    In  May,  proprietors  of  stores  decided 

to  close  Thursday  afternoons  at  12.30  during  July  and  August. Petition 

of  employees  of  the  Southbridge  Printing  Co.  for  a  Saturday  half-holiday 
during  the  summer  months  was  denied,  as  attendant  conditions  and  circum- 
stances would  not  permit  company  to  accede  to  request. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  The  Ide  Lumber  Co.,  packing 
cases,  incorporated  and  began  erection  of  wooden  planing  mill,  40  x  90,  and 

power  plant,  30  x  40 ;  in  January,  began  operations. Central  Mills  Co., 

cotton  goods,  made  extensive  improvements  to  property.  December, 
Hamilton  Woolen  Co.  partially  shut  down  on  account  of  scarcity  of  water. 
August.  American  Optical  Works  erected  two-story  brick  addition  to 
machine  shop. 

South  Hadley. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  April,  13  plater  girls  employed  by  the 
Carew  Mfg.  Co.  struck,  objecting  to  change  from  day  work  to  piece  work ; 
places  were  filled  by  girls  on  piece  work. 
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Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Japanese  Tissue  Mills,  paper  nap- 
kins, shut  down  on  account  of  destruction  of  factory  by  fire ;  began  erection 
of  new  brick  factory.  May.  Hadley  Mills,  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
installed  additional  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  machinery.  These  mills 
manufacture  225  different  fabries,  among  which  are  raindoths,  men^s  wear, 
mercerized  worsteds.  Pongee  silks,  French  flannels,  ladies^  suitings,  waist- 
ings,  and  woolens. 

Spencer. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  June,  a  slight  labor  dispute  occurred  at 
the  shoe  factory  of  Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  10  lining  stitchers  being  in- 
Yolyed ;  girls  refused  to  stitch  samples  by  piece  work  instead  of  by  the  hour ; 
on  the  following  day  strikers  returned  to  work  under  same  conditions. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  shoes, 
began  nine-hour  schedule ;  in  May,  adopted  10-hour  schedule.  December. 
Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  shoes,  began  nine-hour  schedule,  had  been  running 
10  hours ;  in  May,  changed  back  to  10-hour  schedule ;  in  June,  announced 
Saturday  half-holiday  during  the  Summer.  April.  Spencer  Wire  Co. 
began  Summer  schedule.  June.  Retail  clerks  petitioned  Merchants^ 
Association  for  Wednesday  half-holiday  during  June,  July,  and  August ; 
granted  by  all  but  three  dealers. 

Trade  Unions.  In  May,  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  161  (Mixed) 
voted  to  ask  for  Saturday  half-holiday  for  the  Summer;  appointed  com- 
mittee to  protest  against  new  shop  rule  adopted  by  Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.,  Inc., 
obliging  all  employees  to  show  brass  checks  with  which  they  were  fur- 
nished before  being  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  the  shop ;  checks  were  kept 
under  lock  by  foreman  in  each  department,  during  working  hours,  and 
piece  workers  complained  that  a  great  deal  of  time  was  lost  by  them  in 
waiting  for  checks  after  their  work  had  been  completed. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  £.  Jones  &  Co.,  shoes,  installed 
new  engine;  in  June,  installed  new  boiler;  in  September,  installed  new 

boiler. Spencer  Weather  Strip  Co.  organized.       January.    £.  E.  Stone 

Lumber  &  Box  Co.  shut  down  for  two  weeks. Dufton  Bros.,  woolen 

goods,  shut  down  on  account  of  total  destruction  of  plant  by  fire ;  in  July, 
purchased  three-story  brick  building,  1 10  feet  long,  at  £ast  Brookfield  and 
moved  it  here.  February.  Joseph  H.  Wicks,  satinets,  shut  down  for  10 
days ;  55  employees  affected ;  in  March,  installed  Green  napping  machine. 
March.    Taylor  Woolen  Co.,  cassimeres,  increased  capital  from  t9,500  to 

$12,000. Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  shoes,  shut  down  for  three  weeks 

during  installation  of  three  new  boilers ;  1,200  employees  affected.  May. 
Spencer  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  satinets,  shut  down  one  week  for  repairs. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Strikes  and  Iiockouts.  In  January,  60  stitchers  at  the  Bay  State 
Corset  Co.  struck  in  sympathy  with  six  men ;  in  four  days  committees  of 
firm  and  strikers  adjusted  matters,  strikers  returning  under  old  conditions. 

March.  Slight  labor  trouble  affected  the  Springfield  Drop  Forging  Co., 
nine  forgers  being  involved ;  men  were  members  of  Drop  Forgers  and 
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Hammermen  No.  59,  and  stnick  against  the  employment  of  non-anion 
workmen ;  officials  of  both  sides  held  conference,  and  in  four  days  men  re- 
turned to  work,  the  non-miion  men  having  joined  the  union. 

June.  About  20  cap  makers  employed  at  The  Springfield  Hat  and  Cap  Co. 
struck  to  enforce  acceptance  of  the  union  agreement  which  called  for  an  in- 
c»rease  in  wages ;  in  three  weeks  firm  had  partially  filled  strikers*  places 

August.  The  trade  union  controversy  as  to  whether  a  fireman  in  the 
employ  of  the  Highland  Branch  of  the  Springfield  Breweries  Co.  should 
join  the  Brewers  Union  when  he  was  already  a  member  of  the  Firemen^s 
Union,  caused  the  brewers  in  said  factory  to  strike ;  strikers  were  members 
of  Brewery  Workmen  No.  99. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.    In  October,  Warren  Steam  Pump  Co. 

began  59-hour  schedule. Permanent  firemen  were  granted  three  days 

off  a  month ;  had  formerly  received  two. 

April.  Helpers  to  express  teamsters  and  furniture  and  piano  movers 
were  generally  granted  an  increase  in  wages  from  25  cents  to  85  cents  an 

hour. Street  foremen  petitioned  for  permanent  wages,  with  maximum 

of  $1,100  and  minimum  of  $800. 

May.  The  large  clothing  stores  agreed  to  close  at  6  p.m.  Mondays  dur- 
ing July  and  August  (and  in  January  and  February  when  business  is  slack) , 
also  at  12.80  Wednesday  afternoons  during  July  and  August. 

June.  Twelve  piano  and  music  dealers  agreed  to  close  places  of  busi- 
ness Wednesdays  at  12  h.  ;  other  days,  except  Saturdays,  at  5  p.m.  during 
July  and  August. 

Trade  UnioxiB.  In  October,  C.  L.  U.  published  unfair  list  containing 
48  firms  and  representing  19  lines  of  business. Trouble  due  to  employ- 
ment of  non-union  carpenters  and  refusal  to  permit  business  agent  of 
Carpenters  No.  177  to  enter  building  under  construction  settled  fiivorably 

to  union. Cigar  Makers  No.  49  donated  $50  to  strikers  of  the  imperial 

tobacco  trust  in  London;  said  to  be  the  first  donation  forwarded  to  any 

foreign  country  by  a  Springfield  union. Union  co-operative  laimdry 

was  endorsed  by  Vegetable  Ivory  Button  Makers  No.  7546  and  Barbers 
No.  80,  each  union  subscribing  for  stock  to  the  amount  of  $50;  legal 
difficulties  between  the  laundry  and  a  local  master  steam  and  gasfitter 
were  reported  satisfactorily  adjusted;  in  April,  laundry  was  discontinued. 

November.  Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  788  voted  to  employ  a  business 
agent. Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  No.  60  disbanded. 

December.  Central  Labor  Union  removed  local  hotel  from  unfair  list, 
disagreement  between  management  and  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper- 
hangers  No.  257  having  been  adjusted. 

January.  Allied  Metal  Mechanics  No.  80  surrendered  old  charter  and 
reorganized  under  charter  from  International  Association  of  Machinists ;  in 
May,  voted  to  disband. 

April.  Express  helpers,  furniture  and  piano  movers  organized ;  received 
notice  that  one  employer  had  refused  to  grant  request  for  increase  in  wages 

fiK>m  25  cents  to  85  cents  an  hour. Movement  begun  to  form  union  of 

street  railway  employees. Structural  iron  and  steel  workers  revived 

organization,  with  80  members ;  union  had  been  practically  out  of  existence 
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for  several  months. Drop  Forgers  and  Hammermen  No.  59,  International 

Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  changed  affiliation  to  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  local  charter  being  No.  733. 

June.  Musicians  Protective  No.  171  took  action  on.  matter  of  violation 
of  roles  of  union  by  members  who  played  in  Knights  Templar  parade  in 
Boston  in  May ;  voted  to  fine  all  who  participated ;  in  August,  members 
in  question  sought  injunction  to  restrain  union  from  collecting  fines  or  ex- 
pelling men  for  non-payment. Barbers  No.  30  voted  to  fine  any  member 

$10  who  works  July  Fourth. 

July.  Movement  toward  organization  of  car  painters  begun,  differences 
between  such  work  and  house  painting  necessitating  a  separate  union; 
later  organization  formed  known  as  Car  and  Auto  Carriage  Painters  Union. 

August.  Stationary  Firemen  No.  22  was  reported  to  be  practically  out 
of  existence,  although  charter  had  not  been  surrendered. 

September.  Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  297  accepted  new  by-laws 
of  the  international  union  discontinuing  the  $100  death  benefit  and  allowing 
sick  benefits  of  $5  a  week  for  not  more  than  10  weeks,  with  graded  death 
benefit  varying  from  $50  to  $200,  changes  necessitating  increase  of  25  cents 

a  quarter  in  dues. City  Property  Committee  took  under  consideration 

request  of  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  that  in  erecting  public  buildings  metal 
lathing  made  by  an  unfoir  firm  should  not  be  used ;  representative  of  State 
Branch  had  obtained  promise  that  lathing  in  question  should  not  be  used  in 

new  building  for  Hampden  Homeopathic  Hospital. Cigar  Makers  No.  49 

voted  in  favor  of  having  international  union  establish  sanitarium  in  Colorado 

for  union  cigar  makers. Typographical  No.  216  presented  demand  for 

eight-hour  day  and  closed  shop  in  book  and  job  printing  establishments  to 
take  effect  Oct.  1 ;  demand  indorsed  and  support  in  case  of  strike  promised 
by  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  and  C.  L.  U. ;  Western  Massachusetts 
TypothetfiB  refused  to  grant  demand,  stating  that  union  had  violated  existing 
contract  ih  not  giving  30  days^  notice  of  desired  change ;  new  schedule  was 
signed  by  one  employer  outside  the  typothetae. 

Industrial  Changes.    In  October,  United  Electric  Light  Co.  installed 

turbine  engine;  in  December,  installed  another  turbine  engine. E. 

Stebbins  Mfg.  Co.,  brass  founders,  began  erection  of  40-foot  addition  to 
factory. 

November.    Rhode  Island  Worsted  Co.  installed  20  additional  looms ;  in 

June,  ordered  40  additional  looms. Jarvis  Thompson,  boots  and  shoes, 

out  of  business. Bay  State  Thread  Works  increased  capital  from  $75,000 

to  (90,000. Bond  Mfg.  Co.,  tapes,  braids,  etc.,  recently  incorporated,  to 

continue  business  of  Hutehins  Narrow  Fabric  Co. ;  in  December,  shut  down ; 
100  employees  affected. Smith  &  Wesson,  pistols,  installed  boiler. 

December.  Knox  Motor  Truck  Co.  increased  capital  from  (100,000  to 
(150,000 ;  began  erection  of  large  factory ;  in  May,  completed  factory  and 

began  operations. Barney  &  Berry,  Inc.,  skates,  succeeded  Barney  & 

Berry. Newell-Putnam  Mfg.  Co.  organized  for  manufacture  of  buttons ; 

purchased  business  of  Selig  &  Kaufman  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

January.    Bennett  Paper  Box  Co.  succeeded  Burgess  Paper  Box  Co. 

Standard  Emery  &  Polishing  Wheel  Co.  removed  to  larger  quarters. 
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February.  Hodges  Fibre  Carpet  Co.  installed  new  loom,  20  feet  wide 
oyer  all,  weighing  three  tons,  for  weaving  seamless  art  squares ;  three  more 
similar  looms  ordered. 

April.  Indian  Orchard  Co.,  cotton  goods,  erected  boiler  house;  will 
install  four  new  boilers ;  in  June,  began  erection  of  addition. Spring- 
field Provision  Co.,  pork  packers,  installed  150-ton  ice  machine. B.  L. 

Bragg  Co.  succeeded  by  Bacon  &  Donovan  Engine  Co. 

May.  United  States  Armory  installed  two  new  drop  forges  at  Water 
Shops  for  forging  bayonets ;  in  August,  50  employees  at  Hill  Plant  laid  off 

on  account  of  change  in  form  of  bayonet  and  sight  for  rifles. R.  D. 

Chandler  &  Co.,  lamp  shades,  succeeded  by  International  Shade  Co. 

August.    Springfield  Gas  Light  Co.  awarded  contract  for  additional  gas 

tank,  of  2,000,000  cubic  feet  capacity. Springfield  Metal  Body  Co.,  auto- 

mobUe  bodies  and  tops,  began  erection  of  three-story  brick  factory,  60  x  200 ; 
plant  at  Chicopee  Falls  will  be  abandoned  upon  completion  of  Springfield 

factory. Davenport  Machine  Tool  Co.  removed  here  from  New  Bedford. 

Indian  Orchard  Flax  Co.,  linen  towels,  moved  to  North  Brookfield. 

September.    Five-story  building,  116  x  66,  to  be  erected  for  Eastern 

States  KeMgerating  Co. Columbian  Novelty  Printing  Co.,  advertising 

novelties,  began  operations. Perfection  Grate  Co.  began  operations. 

Densmore  Typewriter  Co.  moved  to  Bridgeport,  Conn. The  Joslyn 

Machine  Co.  sold  to  J.  S.  Spencer. 

Workingmen's  Benefits.  In  December,  the  Young  Meu^s  Christian 
Association  was  opened  to  the  public.  The  Association  is  equipped  in  the 
best  possible  manner  with  shower  baths  and  all  modem  gymnasium  facil- 
ities. The  membership  fee  is  $3,  the  price  of  rooms  varying  from  $1.50 
to  12  a  week.    The  baths  are  free.    Membership  numbers  100. 

Stoekbridge. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  stores  began  closing  at 
6  P.M.  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  8  p.m.  other  days. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  property  of  Glendale  Woolen  Co. 
purchased  by  Monument  Mills,  of  Housatonic,  in  order  to  control  water 
power.  April.  W.  Noonan  and  D.  Quinn,  of  Lee,  formed  partnership  to 
operate  the  John  M.  Buck  Quarry. 

Stonehaui. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  T.  H.  Jones  Shoe  Co.  granted 
petition  of  men  to  close  Saturdays  during  Summer  at  12  M.  instead  of  1  p.m. 
May.  Grocers  and  provision  dealers,  and  tradesmen  generally,  agreed  to 
close  Wednesdays  at  12.30  p.m.  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
also  at  noon  on  June  17. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  T.  H.  Jones  Shoe  Co.  shut  down 
for  10  days  during  installation  of  boiler.  January.  G.  H.  Furbush  &  Co., 
leather,  erected  large  additions  to  factory.  April.  Stoneham  Co-oper- 
ative Shoe  Co.'s  factory  sold  at  auction.  September.  Phelps  Motor 
Vehicle  Co.  succeeded  by  Courier  Motor  Co.,  which  firm  was  later  suo- 
ceeded  by  Shawmut  Motor  Ca 
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Stougrliton. 

Trade  Unions.  In  July,  Carpenters  No.  1063  voted  to  affiliate  with 
B.  T.  C.  of  Brockton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Stooghton  Mills,  wool  shoddies, 
erected  two-story  addition,  85  x  40,  and  added  new  carding,  gametting,  and 
picking  machines ;  in  May,  installed  new  boiler.  January.  Fitzpatrick 
Shoe  Co.  increased  capital  from  (22,500  to  (32,500 ;  in  July,  increased  capi- 
tal to  (52,500. 

Sturbridge. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Fiskdale  Mills,  cotton  goods, 
partially  shut  down  on  account  of  scarcity  of  water ;  in  June,  began  instal- 
lation of  new  machinery  preparatory  to  changing  product  from  print  cloths 
to  fine  cottons. 

Sutton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Manchaug  Co.,  cotton  goods,  re- 
sumed full-time  schedule ;  had  been  running  four  days  a  week  since  May ; 
1,000  employees  affected. W.  A.  Bradshaw,  edge  tools,  instatled  port- 
able engine. 

Swanipscott. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Thomas  Stone  &  Co.,  boats 
succeeded  by  Th«mas  Stone  Boat  Building  Co.  July.  E.  Gerry  Em- 
mons Corporation  increased  capital  from  (60,000  to  $100,000.  September. 
Grant  Shoe  Co.  installed  machinery ;  changed  product  from  hand-made  to 
machine-made  shoes. 

Swansea. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  July,  Swansea  Dye  Works  erected  new  dye- 
house  ;  installed  new  printing  machines  and  electric  lighting  system. 

TAUNTON. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  January,  the  operatives  at  the  Corr  Mfg. 
Co.,  about  360  in  number,  struck  against  reduction  in  wages  from  $1.25 
to  $1.12 ;  in  three  days  many  of  the  help  were  reinstated  under  the  reduction, 
and  places  of  others  were  filled. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Whittenton  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods, 
shut  down  two  weeks  during  installation  of  machinery  in  spinning  depart- 
ment. 

November.    Taunton  Oil  Cloth  Co.  increased  capital  from  $25,000  to 

(100,000. Watuppa  Mills,  cotton  goods,  erected  one-story  weave  shed, 

101  X  150 ;  in  December,  installed  new  boilers ;  in  January,  began  installa- 
tion of  machinery ;  in  June,  reorganized  as  Old  Colony  Mills. 

December.  Etna  Co.,  twist  drills,  succeeded  firm  of  same  name  recently 
dissolved. 

January.    Westville  Spinning  Co.,  cotton  yams,  began  operations. 

Presbrey  Stove  Lining  Co.  erected  trestle  for  spur  track. 

February.  Cohannet  Mills  (New  England  Cotton  Yam  Co.)  completed 
three-story  dyehouse,  64  x  93 ;  in  June,  erected  storehouse. 
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May.    Weir  Stove  Co  erected  four-story  addition,  60  x  64. Taunton 

Knitting  Co.,  cotton  yams,  incorporated ;  began  erection  of  two-story  wooden 
factory,  150  x  60;  installed  electric  power  plant;  in  September,  began 

operations. John  \V.  Lincoln,  saw  mill,  shut  down  —  mill  destroyed  by 

fire. Canoe  Rirer  Mills,  cotton  yams,  shut  down  —  factory  damaged  by 

fire ;  in  September,  purchased  by  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Co. 

June.  The  White  Warner  Co.,  furnaces,  stoves,  and  ranges,  began  erec- 
tion of  foundry,  62  x  167. Nemasket  Mill  (New  England  Cotton  Yam 

Co.)  installed  four  speeders. H.  W.  Ellis,  brass,  aluminum,  and  com- 
position castings,  began  operations. 

July.    Taunton  Dye  Works  &  Bleachery  Co.  installed  new  boiler. 

August  Taunton  I.«ocomotiye  Mfg.  Co.  sold  machinery  preparatory  to 
going  out  of  business. 

September.  The  Huber-Hodgman  Printing  Press  Co.  erected  one-story 
brick  building,  60  x  260. 

Teiupleton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Thomdyke  Toy  Co.  shut  down  two 
weeks ;  consolidated  with  A.  O.  Speare  Co.,  Branch,  National  Novelty  Corp., 
of  Gardner.  November.  Waite  Chair  Co.  erected  new  factory.  .  May. 
Pickett  &  Dickinson,  box-cornering  machines,  sold  business  to  N.  Alzingre 
and  J.  H.  Pickett,  of  Gardner,  who  will  establish  shop  there.        July.    Bay 

State  Metal  Co.  awarded  contract  for  erection  of  addition. Otter  River 

Mills,  woolen  yams,  reported  to  have  shut  down  indefinitely. 

Tewksbury. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  Arlington  Mills,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  of  Lawrence,  leased  Atherton  Machine  Co.^s  plant  for  weaving  pur- 
poses; moved  looms  from  Lawrence;  in  April,  began  operations;  began 
installation  of  300  looms  for  worsted  dress  goods ;  in  August,  200  operatives 
employed  and  400  looms  in  operation. 

Upton. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  July,  some  dealers  agreed  to  close 
their  stores  Wednesday  nights  during  the  Summer ;  in  September,  move- 
ment reported  to  have  the  Wednesday  evening  closing  made  permanent. 

Uxbridjrc*. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  Jifie,  clerks  petitioned  for 
Wednesday  half-holiday  during  July  and  August ;  granted  in  July  by  all 
but  two  dealers.  July.  Barbers  granted  Monday  half-holiday  during 
July  and  August.  August.  Prices  in  weaving  department  of  Waucantuck 
Mills  of  The  C.  A.  Root  Co.  were  increased  one  cent  a  yard. 

Industrial  Changes.    In  November,  Uxbridge  Cotton  Mills,  sheet- 
ings, resumed  full-time  schedule;  had  been  running  four  days  a  week 

since  Spring.        January.    Royal  Woolen  Co.  out  of  business. Calumet 

&  Hecla  Mills,  woolen  goods,  ordered  sold  by  stockholders ;  Calumet  Mill 
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had  been  shut  down  for  six  months ;  in  March,  Hecla  Mill  shut  down ;  850 
operatives,  earning  $4,0o0  weekly,  affected ;  in  April,  Calumet  Mill  sold  at 
auction  to  Arthur  Wheelock;  Hecla  Mill  sold  at  auction  to  American 
Woolen  Co.,  which  company  will  make  yam  here  for  its  Eastern  mills ;  in 
May,  began  converting  plant  into  yam-spinning  mill;  in  Ma^  Stanley 
Woolen  Co.  incorporated  to  operate  Calumet  Mill;  will  manufiicture 
woolen  and  cotton  fabrics;  in  June,  made  extensive  improvements  and 
alterations.  February.  Uxbridge  Worsted  Co.  installed  26  Northrop 
looms.  April.  Davis  &  Brown  Woolen  Co.,  of  Dayville,  Conn.,  pur- 
chased Capron  Mills,  formerly  occupied  by  Royal  Woolen  Co. H.  E. 

Davis  leased  Hudson  building,  installed  machinery  for  manufiicture  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  began  operations;  in  May,  sold  business  to  Sharp  & 

Perkins. C.  A.  Root  &  Co.,  cotton  and  woolen  worsteds,  reorganized  as 

The  C.  A.  Root  Co. ;  in  May,  purchased  Waucantuck  Mills  property ;  in 
August,  began  erection  of  two-story  addition,  112  x  50. 

Wakefield. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  Wakefield  Reed  &  Carriage  Chair 
Co.  succeeded  by  Wakefield  Mfg.  Co.        tTune.    L.  B.  Evans*  Son,  shoes, 

succeeded  by  L.  B.  Evans'  Son  Co. Lead  Lined  Iron  Pipe  Co.  erected 

addition  to  machine  shop,  22  x  60. 

Wales. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  Golden  Rod  Woolen  Co.,  cas- 
simeres,  organized  to  operate  Golden  Rod  Woolen  Mill. 

Walpole. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  August,  teamsters  working  for  Connors 
&  Andrews,  contractors,  demanded  an  increase  of  50  cents  a  day ;  on  the 
following  day  demand  was  granted. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Helburn  Leather  Co.,  of  Boston, 
leased  large  water-power  plant  for  manufacture  of  fine  goods.  March. 
Massachusetts  Chemical  Co.  erected  three  new  buildings.  May.  Wal- 
pole Card  Clothing  Co.  sold  to  parties  in  Leicester  and  machinery  moved 
there.  July.  Hollingsworth  &  Yose  Co.,  paper,  began  erection  of  two- 
story  and  basement  addition,  30  x  45. 

WALTHAM, 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  January,  40  silk  weavers  at  the  Boston 
Mfg.  Co.  struck  against  being  fined  for  omitting  head  ends :  in  two  days 
matter  was  settled  by  conference  satisfactorily  to  both  sides;  Wearers 
No.  392  inyolved. 

May.    Thirty  matchers  at  the  United  States  Watch  Co.  struck  against 

reduction  of  wages  from  fl  -40  to  f  1 .  25  a  set. Coal  teamsters,  members 

of  Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  328,  struck  to  enforce  acceptance  of 
union  agreement;  coal  dealers  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  grant 
the  additional  holiday,  but  reftised  increase  in  wages. 
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Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  pay  of  girls  in  finishing 
room  of  United  States  Watch  Co.  was  advanced  25  to  50  per  cent 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  report  received  that  Boiler  Makers  No.  385 
had  gone  out  of  existence  for  lack  of  support.  May.  Iron  Molders  No 
102  received  announcement  ft*om  Davis  Farnum  Mfg.  Co.  that  agreement 
with  employees,  expiring  June  1,  would  not  be  renewed,  nor  would  there 
be  any  other  agreement  entered  into.  July.  Carpenters  No.  1227  amal- 
gamated with  Carpenters  No.  540. Report  received  that  Bakers  No. 

202  had  gone  out  of  existence.  September.  Building  Laborers  No.  8 
affiliated  with  C.  L.  U. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Ellis  Mfg.  Co.,  hose  and  garment 
supporters,  moved  to  Fall  River.        December.    The  Waltham  Bleachery 

and  Dye  Works  reduced  capital  from  f  480,000  to  $400,000. United  States 

Watch  Co.  purchased  by  The  E.  Howard  Clock  Co. ;  later,  leased  to  Keystone 
Watch  Case  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  plant  will  be  utilized  in  manufacture 
of  Howard  watches.  January.  Judson  L.  Thomson  Mfg.  Co.,  hardware 
specialties,  purchased  20,000  feet  of  laud  in  rear  of  factoiy.  July.  H. 
H.  Tilton  &  Co.  incorporated  as  H.  Tilton  Fireworks  Co.  September. 
Waltham  Development  Co.,  motors,  consolidated  with  American  Motor  Co., 
of  Brockton ;  will  manufocture  at  Brockton. 

Workingmen's  Benefits.  The  welfare  work  at  the  American  Wal- 
tham Watch  Co.  is  reported  to  have  met  with  much  success.  A  lunch  room 
is  run  on  an  economical  basis,  the  food  being  supplied  to  employees  at  cost. 

Ware. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  February,  Business  Men^s  Associa- 
tion voted  to  grant  clerks  a  half-holiday  each  week  during  July  and  August 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Otis  Co.,  cotton  goods,  resumed  full 
time  in  cloth  department ;  had  been  running  four  days  a  week  since  May  1 ; 
800  employees  affected ;  in  February,  ran  on  half  time  for  two  weeks  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  water ;  in  May,  began  erection  of  three-story  brick 
cotton  storehouse,  125  x  80.  November.  The  Ware  Hosiery  Co.  installed 
several  knitting  machines  and  dyeing  apparatus.  December.  George 
H.  Gilbert  Mfg.  Co.,  woolen  goods,  installed  new  system  of  carbonizing ; 

in  July,  began  addition  of  one  story  to  wool-sorting  plant. Charles  A. 

Stevens  &  Co.,  woolen  goods,  installed  water  wheel ;  in  Februaiy,  ran  on 
half  time  on  account  of  scarcity  of  water.  April.  West  Ware  Paper 
Co.  shut  down —  mill  totally  destroyed  by  fire ;  32  employees  affected ;  will 
rebuild  in  1906.  August.  The  Dumas  Mfg.  Co.  organized  for  manufac- 
ture of  toys ;  leased  three-story  building. 

Warren. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  May,  clerks  petitioned  for  Tuesday 
half-holiday  during  July  and  August ;  granted. 

Industrial  Changes.    In  October,  F.  W.  Dunnell  Composite  Leather 

Co.  shut  down  indefinitely. Warren  Cotton  Mills  resumed  58-hour 

schedule;  had  been  running  42  hours  a  week  since  April.        January. 
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Atlas  Fibre  Co.,  leather  board,  purchased  machinery  of  F.  W.  Dunnell 
Composite  Leather  Co. ;  in  February,  incorporated  and  leased  factory. 
August    Perkins  Machine  Co.  erected  25-foot  addition  to  foundry. 

Watertown. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Aetna  Mills,  woolen  goods,  in- 
creased capital  from  (250,000  to  (375,000 ;  in  April,  began  erection  of  one- 
story  brick  addition  to  dyehouse,  112  x  27 ;  two-story  addition  to  finishing 
mill,  75  z  26 ;  in  July,  completed  three-story  addition  to  weaving  mill,  99  x 
53,  and  ordered  60  looms.  February.  Warren  Soap  Mfg.  Co.  increased 
capital  from  (50,000  to  (75,000.  March.  Hood  Rubber  Co.  erected  fiye- 
story  addition,  64  x  64.        June.    Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.  issued  (5,000,000 

bonds.       July.    The  Waterproof  Paint  Co.  remodeled  factory. Walker 

&  Pratt  Mfg.  Co.,  stoves,  erected  one-story  brick  and  steel  foundry,  80  x  120 ; 
core  shop,  30  x  70 ;  machine  shop,  40  x  170 ;  cleaning  room  and  pattern 
storehouse,  60  x  120. 

Wayland. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  May,  employees  of  Cochituate  shops 
asked  for  Saturday  half-holiday,  time  to  be  made  up  by  beginning  work 
afternoons  during  the  week  at  12.45  instead  of  one  o^clock. 

Webster. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  August,  by  order  of  Carpenters  No.  823, 
about  25  carpenters  employed  by  local  contractors  struck  for  eight-hour  day 
with  nine  hours^  pay ;  firms  wanted  men  to  finish  work  on  hand,  but  this 
proposition  was  rejected;  strike  was  settled  in  four  days  under  compro- 
mise, men  to  work  the  eight^hour  day  for  four  weeks  with  eight  hours'  pay 
and  then  to  receive  the  eight-hour  day  without  reduction  in  wages. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  Carpenters  No.  823  voted  to 
make  demand  of  contractors  for  an  eight-hour  day  to  take  effect  on  Aug.  1. 
On  said  date  contractors  asked  that  the  present  contracts  be  worked  out  on 
the  nine-hour  day  basis,  and  that  the  eight-hour  day  would  be  subsequently 
considered.  This  being  unsatisfactory  to  union  strike  ensued,  which  resulted 
in  a  compromise  settlement  of  an  eight-hour  day  with  eight  hours^  pay  for 
four  weeks  and  then  the  eight-hour  day  at  former  wages. 

Trade  Unions.  In  July,  Carpenters  No.  823  presented  demands  for 
eight-hour  day  with  pay  for  nine  hours,  change  to  take  effect  Aug.  1. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Chase  Mills  (American  Woolen  Co.) 
awarded  contract  for  installation  of  electric  lighting  plant ;  installed  new 

carding,  spinning,  and  finishing  machinery. A.  J.  Bates  &  Co.,  shoes, 

shut  down  two  weeks  during  installation  of  new  boiler.  November. 
Stevens  Linen  Works  completed  brick  and  granite  storehouse ;  in  Decem- 
ber, shut  down  for  repairs ;  in  June,  shut  down  three  weeks ;  in  August, 
installed  machines  in  hacking  room  enabling  one  operative  to  do  work 
formerly  done  by  11.  January.  J.  S.  Drake,  of  Worcester,  leased  plant 
of  Webster  Optical  Works ;  in  February,  Continental  Optical  Co.  organized 
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and  began  operations ;  in  August,  shut  down  for  six  weeks.  Febrtiary. 
Sidney  K.  Bartlett  purchased  land  for  erection  of  three-story  brick  build- 
ing for  a  10-set  woolen  mill.  June.  B.  A.  Corbin  &  Son  Co.,  shoes, 
began  installation  of  electric  power  plant  July.  S.  Slater  &  Sons 
(Inc.),  cotton  goods,  began  erection  of  two-story  addition,  330  x  d5,  to 
cambric  mill  at  East  Webster;  installed  4,800  spindles  in  Mill  at  North 
Webster.  September.  John  D.  Putnam  &  Son,  boxes,  shut  down  —  fac- 
tory damaged  by  fire. 

Westborougrh. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  M.  J.  Comisky  and  C.  H.  Keany 
began  manufacture  of  soles  and  top  lifts  in  machine  shop  of  George  Put- 
nam. December.  Westboro  Carpet  Co.  began  operations ;  erected  bleach 
house,  250  x  46,  and  one-story  dyehouse,  182  x  108 ;  plant  contains  40,000 
feet  of  floor  space ;  in  July,  discontinued  drum  printing  ancT  setting  de- 
partment ;  15  employees  affected ;  in  August,  shut  down  for  four  weeks ; 
in  September,  resumed  operations  for  three  weeks,  then  shut  down  in- 
definitely. January.  Hassal  &  Co.,  curtains,  of  Boston,  moved  here. 
February.  Neil  Claflin  began  manufacture  of  cedar  shingles.  AuguM. 
Joseph  S.  Mason  leased  factory  space  for  manufacture  of  narrow  fabrics ; 
in  September,  installed  maeJliinery. 

West  Boylstoii. 

Strikes  and  Iiookouts.  In  May,  150  Italian  laborers  employed 
by  contractor  on  reservoir  struck,  objecting  to  plan  of  firm  to  establish 
commissary;  on  the  following  day  men  returned  to  work,  plan  being 
abandoned. 

West  Brookfield. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  May,  employees  of  Olmstead,  Qua- 
boag  Corset  Co.  were  granted  Saturday  half-holiday  during  June,  July,  and 
August. 

Trade  Unions.  In  January,  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  252  (Mixed) 
voted  donation  of  $25  in  aid  of  striking  textile  workers  of  Fall  River. 

Westfield. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  November,  40  tobacco  packers  employed 
by  J.  C.  Buschmann  struck  for  increase  of  25  cents  a  day ;  men  were  receiv- 
ing (1.50  a  day  and  59-hour  week ;  men  returned  to  work  the  following 
day  at  old  rates.  July,  About  20  plating-room  girls  employed  at  Crane 
Bros,  paper  mill  struck  for  increase  in  wages ;  on  the  following  day  re- 
turned to  work  without  concessions. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  employers  agreed  to  pay 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  290,  $2.50  for  an  eight-hour 
day;  agreement  to  be  in  force  until  March  31,  1906.  June.  Pay  of 
permanent  firemen  increased  —  call  men  petitioned  for  increase  from  $50 
to  f  100. 
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Trade  Unions.  In  January,  Valley  Lodge  of  Paper  Makers  disbanded, 
alleged  cause  being  that  satisfactory  conditions  of  employment  had  been 
obtained.  August.  Receiyed  report  that  Horseshoers  No.  181,  Lanndry 
Workers,  and  Steam  Engineers  No.  61  had  gone  out  of  existence. Core- 
makers  No.  57  amalgamated  with  Iron  Holders  No.  95. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Columbian  Photo  Paper  Co.,  Inc., 
shut  down  indefinitely ;  55  employees  affected ;  in  March,  removed  to  Bing- 

hamton,  N.  Y. N.  E.  Whip  Co.  purchased  Searle  Whip  Co. A.  C. 

Barnes,  whips,  shut  down  indefinitely  and  stored  machinery;  later,  suc- 
ceeded by  A.  C.  Barnes  &  Co. ;  began  operations  in  Boston.  January. 
Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  bicycles,  added  acetylene  lamps  to  product ;  in  June,  trans- 
ferred entire  bicycle  business  firom  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  installed  machinery. 

Textile  Mfg.  Co.,  casket  trimmings,  awarded  contract  for  addition  of 

another  stoiy  to  two-story  ell. Cargill,  Cook,  &  Co.,  whips,  succeeded 

by  Cargill,  Cleveland,  &  Co.  March.  A.  J.  Cook  Whip  Co.  organized ; 
leased  A.  E.  Ensign  Box  Co*s.  factory.  April.  J.  S.  Lane  &  Son,  Inc., 
purchased  Cowles,  Childs,  &  Dayton^s  quarry  at  Amherst.  May.  West- 
field  Brick  Co.  increased  capital  from  170,000  to  $80,000.  June.  Ely 
Bros,  began  manufacture  of  hammer  handles,  hockey  sticks,  and  base- 
ball bats. The  II.  B.  Smith  Co.,  steamheating,  began  erection  of  two- 
story  brick  addition  to  foundry.  July.  United  States  Whip  Co.  installed 
generator  for  operating  factory  by  electricity.  August.  Planet  Mfg.  Co., 
canvas  goods,  out  of  business.  September.  The  Planet  Co.,  canvas  goods, 
began  operations. 

Westford. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  C.  G.  Sargent^s  Sons,  wool  and 
cotton  machinery,  succeeded  by  C.  G.  Sargent's  Sons  Corporation.  Feb- 
ruary. George  C.  Moore,  worsted  yarns,  succeeded  by  Brookside  Worsted 
Mills.  July.  Abbott  Worsted  Co. ,  worsted  and  camels'  hair  yams,  added 
another  story  to  mill. 

Westliampton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  £.  F.  Page,  paper,  added  leather 
board  for  heels  and  soles  to  product. 

West  Newbury. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  S.  N.  Noyes,  comb  manufacturer, 
deceased ;  business  closed. 

Weston. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  May,  Kenney  Bros.  &  Wolkins,  school  furni- 
ture, shut  down  —  factory  destroyed  by  fire. 

West  Springfield. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  March,  Mittineague  Paper  Co. 
mtroduced  piece  work  in  place  of  day  work. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  American  Writing  Paper  Co. 
(Agawam  Paper  Co.  Division)  began  erection  of  iron  bridge  to  connect 
main  building  with  warehouse,  for  trucking  purposes,  150  feet  long  and 
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six  feet  wide ;  installed  new  rag-grinding  machine.  JtUy,  Mittinea^e 
Paper  Co.  increased  capital  from  $150,000  to  (275,000;  installed  large 
dynamo  in  Mill  No.  1  to  take  place  of  two  smaller  ones ;  shut  down  daring 
extensive  repairs ;  in  August,  installed  new  pulp  crusher ;  in  September, 
began  erection  of  five-story  building,  40  x  100.  August.  The  United  Drop 
Forging  Co.,  incorporated,  purchased  land  and  began  erection  of  one-story 
shop,  60  x  100;  will  pay  special  attention  to  automobile,  gun,  and  ma- 
chinery work.  September.  Rhode  Island  Worsted  Co.  leased  Beach 
Bros.^  woolen  mill,  at  Monson,  and  will  begin  operations  at  once. 

Weymouth. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Alden,  Walker,  &  Wilde,  shoes,  of 
Middleborough,  began  operations  in  factory  formerly  occupied  by  Torrey, 
Curtis,  &  Tirrell.        April.    Howe  &  French  Isinglass  Co.  reduced  capital 

from  (50,000  to  (25,000. Stetson  Shoe  Co.  began  erection  of  one-story 

wooden  addition,  with  3,000  feet  of  floor  space  for  office  and  storehouse ;  in 
July,  erected  four-story  addition,  45  x  80.  May.  Eastern  Souvenir  Co., 
novelties,  increased  capital  from  $5,000  to  (7,500.  June.  Lewis  Shoe  Co. 
incorporated ;  leased  M.  Sheehy  &  Co.^s  shoe  factory  and  began  operations. 
July.    M.  C.  Dizer  &  Co.,  shoes,  added  manufacture  of  calfskins  to  product. 

Wliitman. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  June,  12  shipping-department  employees 
of  the  Regal  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  struck  for  increase  in  wages  of  25  cents  a  day 
and  time  and  one-half  for  overtime ;  15  were  thrown  out  of  work.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  men  returned  to  work  pending  adjustment,  (1  a  week  increase 
being  given  to  nine  employees  pending  negotiations ;  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers 
No.  81  (Mixed)  involved. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  July,  Commonwealth  Shoe  & 
Leather  Co.  granted  edgemakers  an  increase  in  wages  as  requested  by 
union. 

Trade  Unions.  In  November,  Woodworkers  No.  195  reviewed  strike 
situation  at  boxmaking  establishment  of  Atwood  Bros.,  the  dispute  pending 
since  December,  1908 ;  in  June,  special  committee  appointed  by  C.  L.  U.  to 
interview  the  firm  reported  that  conferences,  at  which  terms  of  settlement 
were  offered,  proved  unsuccessful.  April.  Carpenters  No.  1018  voted 
(20  to  fund  for  relief  of  victims  of  recent  boiler  explosion  in  Brockton. 
Jwie.    Carpenters  No.  1046  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U.  of  Brockton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Regal  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  leased  the 
Dunbar,  Hobart,  &  Whidden's  factory ;  in  December,  began  shipping  shoes 

direct  from  factory. Walker  Last  Co.  installed  machinery  and  began 

operations. Edward  Fiske  &  Co.,  shoe  findings,  whose  factory  was 

burned  in  September,  completed  new  two-story  factory,  30  x  80. D.  B. 

Gumey  installed  27  tack  machines. The  Benjamin  Hobart  Co.,  tacks, 

installed  electric  lighting  plant.  January.  United  States  Shoe  Co., 
Edward  F.  Murphy,  owner,  shut  down ;  in  June,  succeeded  by  £.  F.  Mur- 
phy Shoe  Co.,  moved  to  larger  quarters,  installed  additional  machinery,  and 
began  operations. 
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Willianistown. 
Trade  Unions.    In  February,  Carpenters  No.  979  presented  request 
to  contractors  for  wage  of  $2.75  for  eight-hour  day. 

Winchendon. 

Industrial   Changes.    In  January,  Winchendon  Ice  Co.  dissolved 

partnership ;  Mr.  Giles  will  continue  the  business. Nelson  D.  White  & 

Sons,  denimSf  installed  new  engine.  July.  Hill  &  Bostley,  iron  founders, 
erected  foundry,  48  x  120 ;  will  vacate  present  quarters.  August.  Good- 
speed  Machine  Co.  leased  new  shop. Campbell  &  Carter,  rattan  fur- 
niture, completed  addition  giving  double  former  floor  space ;  installed  new 
boiler. B.  D.  Whitney  &  Son,  woodworking  machinery,  erected  one- 
story  addition,  75  x  150. 

Wincliester. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Beggs  &  Cobb,  leather,  com- 
pleted new  japanning  shop.  May.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  removed 
awl  department  to  Beverly. 

Winthrop. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  June,  Charles  M.  Kimball,  metal  polish, 
began  erection  of  one-story  factory,  35  x  66. 

WOBURN. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Hopkinson  Leather  Co.  began 
manufacture  of  patent  leather ;  in  September,  awarded  contract  for  erec- 
tion of  two-story  factory,  120  x  40.  February.  George  A.  Simonds  & 
Co.  sold  business  to  C.  Walter  Marion  &  Co.  April.  Harry  W.  Clark, 
enamel  leather,  shut  down  —  factory  destroyed  by  fire. James  Robert- 
son, patent  leather,  erected  addition;  added  Goodyear  innersoling  and 
welting  to  product.  August.  Lawrence  &  Sullivan,  patent  leather, 
erected  frame  addition,  98  x  88. W.  P.  Fox  &  Son,  leather,  erected  five- 
story  addition,  75  x  50. 

WORCESTER. 

Strikes  and  Lookouts.  In  October,  A.  G.  Hildreth  had  65  stitchers 
strike  for  better  working  conditions  and  because  of  fines  imposed  for  im- 
perfect work ;  in  one  week  strikers  returned  under  old  conditions. 

February.  Worcester  Branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters  National  Union 
ordered  a  general  strike  against  the  Webb  Granite  &  Construction  Co.. 
affecting  43  granite  cutters  and  blacksmiths  directly,  and  55  indirectly.  In 
eight  days,  after  due  explanations,  it  was  claimed  that  there  had  been  a 
misunderstanding,  and  employees  returned  to  work  on  same  terms  as  before 
the  strike. 

March.  About  175  granite  cutters  struck  against  four  local  firms  for 
increase  in  wages ;  in  eight  weeks  men  returned  to  work  upon  an  increase 
of  2)4  cents  an  hour ;  Worcester  Branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters  National 

Union  involved. One  hundred  comb  makers  employed  at  the  Globe 

Mfg.  Co.  struck  because  several  fellow-employees  were  discharged,  the 
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alleged  cause  being  on  account  of  their  joining  Comb  Workers  No.  11847  ; 
strikers  gradually  returned  to  work  until  eight  weeks  later  when  last  of 
the  employees  had  been  reinstated. 

May,    About  20  lathers  employed  by  local  contractor  struck  for  $2.25  a 

thousand  instead  of  f2;  Lathers  No.  79  inyolyed. Twelve  electrical 

workers,  employed  on  the  new  building  for  Holy  Cross  College,  stmck 
against  the  employment  of  a  non-union  electrician ;  in  two  days  non-union 
man  was  taken  pff  and  strikers  returned  to  work ;  Electrical  Workers  No. 
96  involved. 

JuTie.  A  general  strike  of  molders,  helpers,  and  coremakers,  to  the 
number  of  about  30,  employed  by  five  local  foundry  companies,  struck 
against  reduction  of  wages ;  60  were  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account 
of  the  dispute ;  the  strike  is  pending,  although  three  of  the  finns  are  running 
open  shops ;  Coremakers  No.  434  and  Iron  Molders  No.  5  involved. 

September.  Twelve  garment  workers,  employed  by  the  Boston  Suit  and 
Skirt  Co.,  struck  to  enforce  piece-work  basis ;  in  three  days  men  returned 

to  work,  being  granted  their  demands. Ten  shovelers  employed  by 

G.  H.  Cutting  &  Co.  struck  for  increase  in  wages  of  25  cents  a  day ;  on  the 

following  day  men  were  paid  off  and  discharged. Skirt  makers  (22) 

employed  by  the  Queen  Skirt  Co.  struck  for  reinstatement  of  discharged 
union  employee ;  in  eight  days  man  was  reinstated. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Ijabor.  In  November,  liquor  dealers  agreed 
to  crant  shorter  hours  to  bartenders. 

January,  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  22  reported  gain 
in  wages  since  organization :  Before  organizing,  men  worked  from  14  to  18 
hours  a  day,  at  18  cents  an  hour;  after  organization,  nine-hour  workday; 
hourly  wages  for  first  year,  20  cents ;  second  year,  21  cents ;  third  to  fourth 
year,  22  cents;  fourth  to  seventh  year,  23  cents;  seventh  to  tenth  year, 
24  cents ;  after  10  years^  service,  25  cents. 

February.  Business  Men^s  Association  granted  clerks  a  half-holiday 
each  week  during  July  and  August. 

April,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  readjusted  wages,  increasing  weekly 
pay-roll  several  thousand  dollars ;  over  25  per  cent  of  employees  benefited. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  642  demanded  increase 

of  30  cents^  a  day  over  the  $2.50  minimum  wage  scale ;  agreed  to  continue 
at  former  wages  with  promise  of  25  cents  a  day  increase  after  Jan.  1, 

1906. Worcester  Loom  Co.  reported  premium  plan  of  wage  payment 

satisfactory. 

May.  The  Mayor  vetoed  the  order  for  Satimlay  half-holiday  for  sewer, 
water,  and  street  department  employees. 

June.  Perkins  &  Butler,  F.  O.  Davis,  and  Henry  6.  Stone  &  Co.,  paper 
dealers,  agreed  to  close  Saturdays  at  1  p.m.  during  June,  July,  and  August. 

Employees  of  grain  wholesale  houses  petitioned  for  week^s  vacation  for 

each  man  instead  of  weekly  half -holiday. Merchants^  Association  recom- 
mended Friday  half-holiday  for  stores  during  July  and  August;  in  July, 
grain  dealers  began  closing  their  stores  Friday  noons. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Iron  Molders  No.  5  purchased  800  tons  of 
coal,  250  tons  being  distributed  free  in  two-ton  lots  to  members  on  strike, 
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and  the  remaining  50  tons  sold  at  market  price  to  other  members. 

Committees  were  appointed  by  the  varions  unions  to  consider  the  project 
of  building  a  labor  temple ;  delegates  from  the  unions  met  and  appointed 

committee  to  present  plans  and  form  a  building  association. Bakers 

No.  72  contributed  t300  to  striking  bakers  in  Boston. Request  of  Bar- 
tenders No.  95  for  increase  in  wages  and  shorter  hours  reftised  by  Retail 

Liquor  Dealers'  Association. Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  184,  Bootblacks 

No.  10115,  and  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  No.  22  disbanded. 

November.    Bartenders  No.  95  appointed  committee  of  10  to  confer  with 

retail  dealers  for  the  benefit  of  the  business  in  general. Cooks  and 

Waiters  Union  voted  to  contribute  $4  a  week  to  the  Fall  Riyer  strikers. 

Newsboys  formed  temporary  organization. Granite  Cutters  Union  made 

request  for  increase  in  daily  wages  from  t3  to  18.25,  to  go  into  effect 

March  1. Temporary  injunction  granted  Whitcomb  Foundry  Co.,  J.  A. 

Colyin,  Reed  Foundry  Co.,  and  Wheeler  Foundry  Co.  against  Iron  Molders 
No.  5  and  Coremakers  No.  484;  unions  filed  exceptions  against  making 
injunction  permanent ;  in  June,  by  consent  of  both  parties,  injunction  was 
dissolved.  In  March,  Wheeler  Foundry  Co.  reorganized,  new  management 
entering  into  agreement  to  employ  only  union  molders  and  coremakers. 

February.  Joint  committee  was  appointed  by  Horseshoers  No.  81  and 
Master  Horseshoers'  Association  to  take  measures  to  prevent  introduction 
into  Worcester  of  a  new  method  of  sharpening  horseshoes,  alleged  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  business. 

March.  Central  LAbor  Union,  in  accordance  with  instructions  firom  A.  F. 
of  L.,  ordered  members  of  aflSliated  unions  not  to  attend  Worcester  musical 
festival  under  penalty  of  fine ;  action  was  taken  as  protest  against  engage- 
ment of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  festival. Combmakers  Union 

organized;  charter  from  A.  F.  of  L.  applied  for;  as  result  of  formation  of 
union,  it  is  alleged  that  85  men  were  discharged  from  a  comb  manufacturing 

firm. Painters  No.  48  presented  demand  for  increase  in  wages  from  $2 .  50 

to  $2.80  a  day,  to  take  effect  April  1 ;  mass  meeting  to  discuss  the  proposi- 
tion was  attended  by  250  painters ;  80  non-union  men  applied  for  membership 
in  the  union. 

April.    Horseshoers  No.  31  received  report  that  18  employers  had  agreed 

to  use  union  label. Movement  was  begun  to  organize  colored  waiters 

employed  in  restaurants  and  clubs  for  purpose  of  establishing  satisfactory 
price  list. 

May.  Through  efforts  of  Structural  Building  Trades  Alliance  strike  of 
building  trades  workmen  at  the  "'  White  City  ^^  was  settled,  manager  of  the 

resort  signing  union  agreement Typographical  No.  165  appropriated 

f  10  for  Hoar  Memorial  Fund. Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  180  voted  to 

investigate  11  applications  made  by  men  who  had  recently  entered  the 

business  as  employees  of  newly  licensed  dealers. City  Laborers  No. 

11002  made  request  for  Saturday  half-holiday,  but  not  that  time  be  made 

up  on  other  days  of  the  week. International  Association  of  Machinists 

organized  a  local  as  Bay  State  Lodge  No.  759. 

June.  Plumbers  No.  4  voted  $10  to  Hoar  Memorial  Fund. Horse- 
shoers No.  81  have  reftised  label  to  any  shop  employing  men  not  affiliated 
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with  union. Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  6  voted  |25  to  the  Hoar 

Memorial  Fund. Donations  of  $10  were  made  by  Bottlers  and  Drivers 

No.  180  to  Hoar  Memorial  Fund  and  teamsters  of  Chicago. Mattress 

Makers  No.  72  reported  that  all  shops  have  union  label  on  mattress,  and 
that  a  local  concern  had  signed  agreement  with  union. 

July.  Movement  is  pending  toward  demand  for  higher  wages  by  Bridge 
and  Structural  Iron  Workers  No.  57;  committees  appointed  to  act  with 
C.  L.  U.  committee  concerning  structural  branch  to  be  formed  and  to  in- 
struct carpenters  to  do  no  more  iron  work  on  buildings  as  previously. 

Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  180  voted  to  fine  each  member  |5  who  failed  to 

participate  in  Labor  Day  parade. Central  Labor  Union  issued  general 

invitation  to  organized  labor  to  co-operate  in  Labor  Day  celebration. 

August.  Meat  Cutters  No.  331,  Meat  Cutters  No.  337,  and  Retail  Clerks 
No.  108  were  reported  to  have  gone  out  of  existence,  the  purpose  of  organ- 
ization in  each  case  having  been  accomplished ;  Culinary  Workers  reported 
out  of  existence ;  Cracker  Packers  No.  333  reported  disbanded,  the  firm  that 

had  used  union  label  having  gone  out  of  business. Building  Laborers 

No.  136  declared  the  contracts  on  new  donnitory  at  Holy  Cross  College 

unfair. Central  Labor  Union  voted  financial  aid  to  striking  starch  workers 

in  Troy,  N.  Y. Brewery  Workers  No.  136  voted  to  participate  in  Labor 

Day  parade  and  to  fine  all  members  who  failed  to  appear ;  Teamsters  No. 
196,  Painters  No.  48,  Horseshoers  No.  31,  and  Machinists  No.  339  also  voted 

to  join  parade. Horseshoers  No.  31  voted  to  give  financial  aid  to  starch 

workers  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

September.  Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers  No.  27  voted  to  continue  strike 
against  Queen  Skirt  Co.  and  to  pay  the  21  members  involved  a  strike  benefit 
of  $5  a  week. Iron  Molders  No.  5  and  Coremakers  No.  434  were  in- 
volved in  labor  dispute  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute's  foundry,  six 
machinery  molders  and  coremakers  leaving  work  on  account  of  employment 
of  non-union  molders ;  strikers'  places  were  filled  with  non-union  men,  open 
shop  being  maintained. 

Industrial  Changes.    In  October,  United  States  Envelope  Co.  installed 

16  envelope-making  machines  at  W.  H.  Hill  Envelope  Co.'s  factory. M.  J. 

Whittall,  carpets,  resumed  full-time  schedule ;  had  been  running  40  hoars 
a  week  for  four  weeks ;  in  June,  awarded  contract  for  six-story  brick  build- 
ing for  storage  and  wool  sorting,  105  x  62 ;  in  September,  awarded  contract 
for  brick  addition,  184  x  68. Eddy  Mfg.  Co.,  razors  and  razor  straps,  re- 
organized ;  in  November,  moved  to  larger  quarters ;  in  March,  leased  two 

additional  rooms  adjoining  present  quarters. The  Peter  Wood  Dyeing 

Co.  erected  storehouse,  40  x  75. 

November.    Hill  Dryer  Co.,  clothes  dryers,  erected  concrete  boiler  room ; 

160-ton  coal  pocket  under  construction. The  Cartwright-Borden  Co., 

biscuits,  out  of  business. Troy  White  Granite  Co.  began  erection  of 

cutting  shed,  100  x  40. Green  &  Green  Co.,  muslin  underwear,  leased 

another  floor  in  factory  building ;  in  January,  installed  new  machinery. 

December.     Wright  Wire  Co.  increased  capital  from  f  260,000  to  $360,000. 

Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.  began  erection  of  two-story  brick  and  wood 

addition,  120  x  80 ;  in  April,  began  erection  of  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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where  the  grinding  department  will  be  moved;  in  September,  erected 
new  kilns ;  added  about  50  per  cent  to  floor  space  and  installed  new  boilers 

and  pumps. The  S.  W.  Waist  Co.,  women's  waists,  organized. 

Worcester  Instantaneous  Water  Heater  Co.  increased  capital  from  f50,000 

to  f  300,000. Aetna  Knitting  Co.,  heayj  woolen  and  merino  socks,  shut 

down ;  in  Aiay,  succeeded  by  Aetna  Hosiery  Co. ;  leased  plant  owned  by 
old  company;  in  June,  plant  began  operations;  will  make  woolen, 
merino,  and  worsted  half  hose,  operating  four  sets  woolen  cards  and  95 

knitting  machines. Crompton-Thayer  Loom  Co.  erected  new  setting-up 

room,  200  X  50 ;  in  January  had  forge  shop  under  construction ;  in  February, 
leased  portion  of  foundiy  of  L.  W.  Pond  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. ;  in  June, 
completed  new  factory. 

January.    Linehan  Corset  Co.  began  operations ;  30  employees. Star 

Waist  Co.  dissolved  partnership ;  business  will  be  continued  by  S.  and  J. 

Seder. Aeolian  Weber  Piano  &  Pianola  Co.,  of  New  York,  leased  Esta- 

brook  building,  and  will  move  plant  here. Parker  Wire  Goods  Co. 

added  automatic  blind  hinges  to  product,  formerly  made  by  Hale  &  Benja- 
min of  Greenfield ;  in  June,  increased  capital  from  (15,000  to  $20,000. 

Corset  H.  Co.  began  operations. Hale  firos.,  jack  chains,  incorporated 

as  Hale  Bros.  Co. 

February.  The  Standard  Gas  Heater  Co.,  recently  incorporated,  leased 
building  and  installed  nuichinery  for  manufacture  of  gas  machines  for 
lighting  and  heating. Foster  and  Freidman,  combs,  dissolved  partner- 
ship.  Benjamin  H.  Baff,  combs,  succeeded  by  Globe  Mfg.  Co. 

American  Card  Clothing  Co.  reorganized ;  new  company  under  same  name 
formed  and  acquired  the  factory,  materials,  patent  rights,  and  good  will  of 
old  concern ;  in  March,  Charles  F.  Kent  Branch  closed ;  new  company  will 
consolidate  and  centralize  all  its  branches  and  will  conduct  business  in  old 

T.  K.  Earle's  factory. R.  L.  Golbert  &  Co.  succeeded  by  Golbert  Last 

Co. 

March,  George  A.  Judson  Co.,  textile  machinery,  of  Rochester,  N.  H., 
leased  5,000  feet  of  floor  space  in  Merrifield^s  Buildings ;  in  April,  moved 

here,  installed  machinery,  and  began  operations. Wheeler  Foundry  Co. 

succeeded  by  Wheeler  Foundry  Co.,  Inc. ;  began  operations. Wyman  & 

Gordon,  drop  forgings,  began  operations  in  its  branch  at  Cleveland,  O. 

Worcester  Electric  Light  Co.  placed  order  for  12  tubular  boilers. 

Simplex  Piano  Player  Co.  purchased  land  and  four-story  brick  building  for 
manufacture  of  cases  formerly  made  by  others ;  in  April,  awarded  contract 

for  power  house  and  dry  house. New  England  Biscuit  Co.  organized ; 

purchased  stock  and  machinery  of  The  Cartwright-Borden  Co. Cream 

of  Chocolate .  Co.  of  America  changed  ownership ;  in  April,  moved  to 
Danvers. 

April.  George  L.  Brownell,  twisting  machinery,  awarded  contract  for 
brick  dry  house. Worcester  Brewing  Corp.  awarded  contract  for  under- 
ground concrete  cooling  tank,  12  x  46. Sherman  Envelope  Co.  pur- 
chased land  for  erection  of  new  fiictory ;  in  September,  increased  capital 

from  $50,000  to  (75,000 ;  awarded  contract  for  brick  factory,  57  x  210. 

Globe  Corset  Co.  reduced  capital  from  (250,000  to  (5,000 ;  succeeded  by 
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United  States  Corset  Co. William  Allen  Sons  Co.,  boilers,  reorgan- 
ized ;  increased  capital  from  120,000  to  125,000. Ima  Mfg.  Co.,  wooden 

goods,  increased  capital  firom  (3,500  to  $6,000. A.  J.  Boss  established 

shop  for  manufacture  of  ornamental  iron  work. American  Steel  A  Wire 

Co.  awarded  contract  for  one-story  storehouse  at  South  Works,  145  x  34 ; 

in  June,  installed  pumping  engine. P.  £.  Somers  Tack  Co.  awarded 

contract  for  three-story  brick  factory,  36  x  140. National  Mfg.  Co.,  wire 

goods,  added  number  of  new  articles  to  product 

May.    £.  K.  Lombard,  wool-carding  machinery,  succeeded  by  Lombard 

Machine  Co. ;  leased  buildings  owned  by  former. L.  W.  Pond  Machine 

and  Foundry  Co.  awarded  contract  for  addition  to  foundry,  40  x  60. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.  awarded  contract  for  erection  of  three-stoiy 
brick  and  frame  building,  90  x  200 ;   boiler  house,  40  x  40 ;  and  90-fool 

chimney. The  Greendale  Gas  Engine  Co.  erected  two-story  fisustory ; 

moved  machinery  from  old  shop  to  new^  factory  and  installed  several  new 

machines. Raymond  <&  Cahill  iron  foundry  leased  South  Framingham 

Industrial  Association  iron  foundry  property  and  installed  machinery. 

Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  leather  belting,  increased  capital  from  $1,000,000 

to  (1,300,000. Norton  Grinding  Co.  began  erection  of  two-stoiy  addition, 

120  X  80 ;  will  make  all  grinding  machinery  and  grinders  now  made  at  plant 
of  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co. 

June.   Gray  Envelope  Co.  organized. Daniels*  Worsted  Mill  installed 

six  looms, engine,  boiler,  washer,  and  dyeing  machine. Whitcomb  Foundry 

Co.  completed  new  foundry  building. Whitcomb  Mfg.  Co.,  P.  B.  Blaisdell 

&  Co.,  and  Whitcomb  Foundry  Co.,  machines,  consolidated  under  name  of 
Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Machine  Tool  Co. ;  metal  planers  and  engine  lathes 
will  be  features  of  new  company^s  product  in  addition  to  castings ;  pur- 
chased about  136,000  square  feet  of  land. Isaac  &  George,  wrappers,  pur- 
chased land  and  buildings  for  occupancy. 

July.    Universal  Home  Treatment  Co.,  drugs  and  medicines,  succeeded 

by  Menthol  Products  Co. Yellumoid  Paper  Co.  moved  here  fix>m  Pep- 

perell ;  in  August,  began  erection  of  one-story  iirame  fiictory,  304  x  30,  with 

ell,  24  X  64,  also  brick  boiler  and  engine  house. Edward  W.  CoflSn,  store 

fixtures,  purchased  land  for  erection  of  factory. Morgan  Spring  Co.  pur- 
chased plant  of  Youngstown  Bolt  Co.  at  Young^own,  O.,  consisting  of  five 
large  modem  mill  buildings  and  one  partially  constructed  wire  rod  rolling 
mill ;  object  of  purchase  being  to  secure  cheaper  raw  material  and  enlarge 

business ;   in  August,  increased  capital  from  $100,000  to  $700,000. 

W.  F.  Collier  Co.  sold  machine  shop  and  business  to  Hector  Momeau,  of 

Marlborough. James  Hilton,  shoddy,  of  Auburn,  leased  part  of  water 

privilege  of  Worcester  Rendering  Co. The  Wire  Good^  Co.  awarded 

contract  for  four-story  brick  storehouse  and  packing  and  shipping  room, 

54  X 100. Wilson  A  Smith,  metal  punchers,  erected  new  shop,  50  x  100. 

Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works  shut  down  five  weeks  for  repairs ; 

installed  new  steam  plant ;  in  September,  purchased  Greorge  W.  Stafford 

Mfg.  Co.,  of  Rhode  Island. Bay  State  Metal  Wheel  Co.  increased  capital 

from  $45,000  to  $55,000. Worcester  Electric  Light  Co.  began  erection  of 

one-story  brick  addition,  25  x  44. 
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August.  Worcester  Machine  Screw  Co.  placed  order  for  25  additional 
automatic  screw-making  machines. Reversible  Tube  Cleaner  Co.  pur- 
chased Criss-Cross  Tube  Cleaner  Co.,  of  Clinton. John  L.  Parker  & 

Co.,  ferrules,  incorporated  as  John  L.  Parker  Co. John  J.  Adams,  dies, 

awarded  contract  for  erection  of  brick  factory,  24  x  23. Factory  formerly 

occupied  by  McCloud,  Crane,  &  Minter  Co.,  machine  screws,  sold  to  James 
P.  and  George  S.  Paine. Hopeville  Mfg.  Co.,  woolens,  shut  down  in- 
definitely.   J.  C.  Green,  warps,  awarded  contract  for  erection  of  two-story 

brick  and  wood  addition,  64  x  SO. Gilman  &  Kenney,  carriages  and 

wagons,  dissolved  partnership ;  succeeded  by  C.  G.  Gilman  Wagon  Co. ; 

latter  company  began  operations. Pike  Mfg.  Co.,  liquid  shoe  polish, 

shut  down ;  company  reorganized. 

September.    Worcester  Wood  Fibre  Wall  Plaster  Co.  began  operations. 

The  Anson  Mills  Woven  Cartridge  Belt  Co.  succeeded  by  Mills  Woven 

Cartridge  Belt  Co. Hobbs  Mfg.  Co.,  box-making  machinery,  purchased 

factory  and  business  of  American  Wire  Washer  Co.,  of  Union  ville.  Conn.,  and 

moved  business  here;  added  wire  washers  to  product. Star  Counter 

Co.  began  operations. Heywood  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  proposed  erection  of 

five-story   addition,  73  x  23. Abraham   Israel,  women^s   underwear, 

awarded  contract  for  erection  of  addition,  24  x  88. Thurston  Mfg.  Co., 

pipe  wrenches,  began  operations. 

Workingmen'8  Benefits.  Woodbury-Carleton  Co.  gave  a  Christmas 
dinner  to  its  employees. 

August.  The  Legal  Protective  Association  of  Wage  Earners  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  legal 
advice  to  those  wage  earners,  laborers,  mechanics,  and  industrial  bodies 
and  their  officers  who  desired  to  become  subscribers  or  members. 

September.  The  factory  of  the  Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co.  is  built  on 
the  best  lines  possible,  looking  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  employees. 
Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  protect  the  employees  against  danger 
by  fire,  the  fire  escapes  being  located  at  convenient  places,  and  each  section 
of  the  factory  being  provided  with  automatic  sliding  fire  doors. 

A  hospital  room  is  maintained  by  the  company  where  sick  employees  are 
taken  and  every  necessity  provided.  The  employees^  dining-room  accom- 
modates 800  people,  and  is  reported  as  meeting  with  much  success.  Reading 
tables  are  located  in  the  dining-room,  the  company  subscribing  for  from  40 
to  50  magazines  each  year  for  the  use  of  the  employees. 

Some  of  the  older  help  at  the  factory  are  allowed  shorter  hours  of  labor 
by  reason  of  their  age  or  infirmity,  which  special  concession  is  allowed  em- 
ployees who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  a  number  of  years. 

A  pension  fund  is  also  at  the  disposition  of  the  company,  which  enables 
it  to  pension  old  and  faithfid  employees  after  life-long  service. 

The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
in  1906  was  about  104,  an  average  of  $13.33  to  each  man,  or  an  aggregate  of 
about  $1,387.  The  annual  cost  to  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  main- 
taining this  pension  system,  as  far  as  the  Massachusetts  plant  is  concerned, 
is  just  the  amount  paid  the  men.    There  is  no  system  of  profit-sharing  divi- 
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deads  at  this  company,  but  welfare  work  is  extended  to  the  employees  in 
various  ways,  one  of  them  being  financial  assistance  in  time  of  sickness. 
The  pension  system  was  inaugurated  in  January,  1902.  It  requires  that  all 
employees  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  years  shall  be  retired,  and  such 
of  them  as  have  served  10  years  either  with  the  present  company  or  its  pred- 
ecessors shall  be  pensioned.  An  employee,  however,  65  years  of  age  may 
obtain  permission,  through  recommendation  of  the  manager,  to  continue  for 
a  longer  period  in  the  service  of  the  company.  Persons  more  than  55  years 
of  age  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  10  years  may  make 
application  for  retirement. 

Worthingrton. 

Industrial  Changes.     In   November,  Kilboum   Bros.,  gun   tubes, 

erected  factory. 

Wrentham. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Daniel  Brown,  straw  goods, 
succeeded  by  C.  E.  Brown. 

In  General. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  November,  B.  &  M.  R.R.  signed 
agreement  with  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers  granting  telegraphers 
about  25  cents  a  day  increase  in  wages ;  minimum  daily  wage  of  $1.75  for 
12  hours  work  with  one  hour  for  meals,  and  overtime  pay  not  less  than 
17>^  cents  an  hour. 

December.  In  order  to  comply  with  Chap.  397,  Acts  of  1904,  restricting 
weekly  hours  of  employment  of  women  and  children  to  58  during  the 
Christmas  season  as  at  any  other  time,  many  mercantile  establishments 
were  obliged  to  readjust  hours  of  clerks  for  Christmas  week. 

Jarvuary.  After  conferences  with  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers, 
the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  granted  telegraphers  an  increase  in  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  pay  for  overtime  work ;  about  1,200  affected. 

March.    Boston  &  Maine  boilermakers  requested  nine-hour  day. 

Boston  &  Albany  trainmen  requested  10-hour  day  at  minimum  wage  of 
12.50  instead  of  11  hours  at  $2.58. 

May.  Working  time  of  employees  in  B.  &  M.  R.R.  repair  shops  at 
Concord  and  Somerville  was  cut  from  10  hours  to  nine  and  a  half;  Satur- 
days during  July  and  August  from  eight  hours  to  five ;  wages  to  remain 
the  same. 

JuTie.  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General  issued  scale  of  penalties  for 
carriers  exceeding  scheduled  eight-hour  day :  For  overtime  of  four  minutes, 
or  less,  no  penalty,  first  offence ;  reprimand,  second ;  half-day  suspension, 
third  offence.  Overtime  from  five  to  15  minutes,  half-day  suspension  without 
pay ;  from  15  to  30  minutes,  suspension  without  pay  for  full  day ;  over  30 
minutes,  facts  must  be  submitted  to  department ;  persistent  offence,  facts  to 
be  reported  to  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General  with  recommendation 
for  removal  from  service ;  carriers  not  to  be  disciplined  for  overtime  due 

to  accident,  but  facts  must  be  reported. International  Association  of 

Machinists  centralized  efforts  to  secure  nine-hour  workday,  six  days  a  week, 
rather  than  Saturday  half-holiday  with  time  made  up  during  week. 


:::b. 
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July.  Machinists  employed  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  were  granted 
a  slight  increase  in  wages,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  one  cent  an  hour. 

September.  Motormen  and  conductors  employed  by  the  Consolidated 
Railway  System  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  received  increase  in  wages, 
the  prescribed  wages  being  19  cents  for  men  during  the  first  year  of  service 
and  20  cents  thereafter. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  of  the 
employees  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  aside  from  those  under  regu- 
lar salaries : 

Passenger  Service.  Long  run  enginemen.  Si  cents  a  mile ;  long  run  fire- 
men, 2  cents  a  mile ;  local  enginemen,  3.84  cents  a  mile ;  local  firemen, 
2.1  cents  a  mile.  On  basis  of  100  miles  or  less.  Overtime  after  12  hours 
on  basis  of  10  miles  an  hour. 

Freight  Service.  Enginemen,  3.84,  4,  and  4.1  cents  a  mile ;  firemen,  2.1, 
2.3,  and  2.5  cents  a  mile.  Overtime  will  be  allowed  after  11  hours  on  basis 
of  10  miles  an  hour. 

Switch  Service.  Enginemen,  $3.84  a  day ;  firemen,  (2  a  day.  Overtime 
will  be  allowed  after  10  hours  continuous  service  at  rate  of  38.4  cents  an 
hour  for  enginemen  and  20  cents  an  hour  for  firemen. 

Hostlers.  Nineteen  cents  an  hour  at  all  main  points ;  17  j  cents  an  hour 
at  all  other  points. 

Passenger  Trainmen.  Long  run  passenger  conductors,  2  cents  a  mile ; 
long  run  passenger  baggagemen,  1.1  cents  a  mile;  long  run  passenger 
brakemen,  1.05  cents  a  mile;  local  passenger  conductors,  (3.84  a  day; 
local  assistant  passenger  conductors,  f  3  a  day. 

Freight  Trainmen.  Long  run  freight  conductors,  |3  a  day;  long  run 
freight  brakemen,  $2  a  day;  local  freight  conductors,  (3.20  a  day;  local 
freight  brakemen,  (2.20  a  day. 

Yard  Service.  Conductors  (days),  23i  cents  an  hour;  conductors 
(nights),  24i  cents  an  hour;  brakemen  (days),  21i  cents  an  hour;  brake- 
men  (nights),  22i  cents  an  hour.  Twelve  hours  to  constitute  a  day^s  work 
at  all  principal  yards.  Other  yards  pay  from  (2  to  $2.25  a  day  on  the  basis 
of  10  hours^  work. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  plan  on  foot  for  reorganization  of  Painters 
District  Council  No.  25  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  whereby  council  will 
have  more  authority  and  receive  more  money  for  organization  and  label 
agitation  work,  was  approved  by  local  unions ;  in  November,  decided  to 

have  a  district  card ;  in  March,  establishment  of  trade  schools  opposed. 

Agitation  was  begun  by  some  trade  unions  in  favor  of  having  labor  member 
of  State  Board  chosen  by  referendum  vote  instead  of  by  appointment,  as 
under  existing  law. National  Executive  Board  of  B.  and  S.  W.,  in  ses- 
sion at  Haverhill,  voted  $500  to  Fall  River  strikers. National  Cotton 

Spinners^  Association  in  convention  passed  resolutions  condemning  the 
Grovemor  for  his  action  in  vetoing  the  overtime  bill ;  the  per  capita  tax 
was  increased  33V&  per  cent ;  recommended  that  dues  be  not  less  than  50 
cents  a  week  in  any  district ;  reported  eveiy  spinner  in  New  England  a 

member  of  the  Association. Connecticut  Valley  Association  of  Painters 

and  Decorators  voted  to  ask  national  organization  to  appoint  an  organizer 
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for  the  Valley  district ;  indorsed  strike  of  Flolyoke  painters  against  open 

shop. Journeymen  Barbers  International  Union  in  convention  at  Louis- 

ville,  Ky. ;  voted  that  the  death  benefit  be  graded  from  f 50  to  $500,  the 
latter  sum  applicable  only  to  those  who  have  been  members  15  consecutive 
years;  sick  benefit  period  was  extended  from  16  to  20  weeks;  decided 
that  union  shop  card  may  be  displayed  in  window  or  in  shop  at  discretion 
of  proprietor. State  Branch,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  conven- 
tion reported  membership  of  248  unions,  219  locals  and  29  central  bodies, 
a  gain  of  23  unions  over  last  year;  reported  receipts  f4,390,  expenses 
$2,969,  amount  on  hand  $1,421 ;  sum  of  (200  appropriated  for  benefit  of 
Fall  Biver  strikers;  adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  Governor  for 
his  action  in  vetoing  the  overtime  bill,  condemning  corporations  which  fix 
an  age  limit  for  their  employees,  calling  for  the  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion of  circulars  showing  the  fiillacy  of  the  claim  that  the  closed  shop  is 
un-American,  and  requesting  President  Gompers  and  Executive  Council 
to  take  steps  to  render  assistance,  financial  and  otherwise,  to  striking 
textile  operatives  of  Fall  River ;  appointed  committee  to  draft  and  urge  the 
passage  of  a  bill,  by  the  Legislature,  providing  an  eight-hour  day  for  street 
railway  employees ;  voted  against  the  adoption  of  a  universal  union  label. 

United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  in  convention  at  Lowell,  reported 

number  of  unions  in  good  standing  as  130,  a  loss  of  27  during  the  past  year ; 
loss  due  to  increase  in  per  capita  tax ;  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the 
action  of  the  Grovemor  in  vetoing  the  overtime  bill,  favoring  the  restriction 
of  inmiigration  from  Europe,  asking  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  appoint  permanent 
organizer  to  work  among  the  textile  workers,  and  to  levy  an  assessment 
upon  the  members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  aid  of  the  Fall  River  strikers ;  sus- 
tained action  of  Executive  Council  in  refusing  to  indorse  strike  of  New 
Bedford  Weavers  Union  at  the  Dartmouth  Mill,  and  appointed  committee 
to  urge  New  Bedford  Union  to  rejoin  national  organization. The  In- 
ternational Die  Makers  Union  was  chartered  by  A.  F.  of  L. ;  unions  of 

Boston,  Brockton,  Ljmn,  Marlborough,  and  Worcester  on  charter  list 

At  quarterly  convention  of  State  Branch  of  Retail  Clerks  International 
Protective  Association,  labels  of  United  Hatters  and  International  Tobacco 
Workers  Unions  were  indorsed ;  36  unions  were  reported  affiliated  with 
State  Branch. 

November.    Granite  Cutters  National  Union  presented  request  for  a 
standard  minimum  daily  wage  of  $3,  an  increase  of  about  20  cents,  and 

seven  per  cent  increase  on  piece  work,  to  go  into  effect  March  1,  1905. 

Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  of  America  levied  an 
assessment  of  $5  on  every  member,  to  be  paid  in  monthly  instalments  of 

$1. The  sum  of  $1,000  was  forwarded  to  Fall  Kiver  strikers  by  B.  and 

S.  W.  U. State  Branch  of  International  Union  of  Steam  Engineers 

adopted  resolution  that  a  proposition  for  a  $300  death  benefit  fund  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  referendum  vote. Second  District  Council,  International 

Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  reported  that  membership  of  unions 
within  its  jurisdiction  amounted  to  5,000. Executive  Boards  Brother- 
hood of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America  and  United 
Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  decided  that  the  bronzing  of  all 
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pipes,  radiators,  and  other  inside  iron  work  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  former. About  90  per  cent  of  the  B.  &  M.  K.R.  telegraphers  belong 

to  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. The   Bureau  of  Statistics 

created  by  the  1904  Convention  of  the  B.  and  S.  W.  U.  organized ;  purpose 
to  provide  reliable  statistics  regarding  prices  and  conditions  in  all  shoe 

concerns. Carpenters  unions  of  Adams,  Great  Barrington,  Lee,  Lenox, 

Nortii  Adams,  Pittsfield,  and  Williamstown  organized  an  advisory  board 
with  delegates  from  each  union. 

December.  Legislative  committee  and  Executive  Council  of  State  Branch, 
A.  F.  of  L.,  in  joint  session  in  Boston,  voted  to  renew  efforts  for  passage  of 
laws  to  regulate  overtime  for  women  and  minors  in  factories  and  to  estab- 
lish eight-hour  day  for  all  State  labor ;  also  voted  to  present  bill  providing 
eight-hour  day  for  street  railway  employees,  bill  to  compel  Boston  Transit 
Commission  to  incorporate  eight-hour  and  union  wage  clauses  in  contracts 
for  new  subway,  and  bill  requiring  all  goods  made  by  prison  labor  to  be  so 
labeled :  voted  to  ask  National  Executive  Board  to  continue  assessments 
levied  for  assistance  of  striking  textile  workers  in  Fall  River ;  voted  that 
no  oflScial  of  State  Branch  should  use  the  name  of  the  organization  in  any 
political  issue  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Council;  appointed 
committee  to  present  protest  to  Mayor  of  Maiden  against  reappointment  of 
city  official  who,  it  is  alleged,  compelled  employees  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day  in  violation  of  law ;  later,  received  report  that  Mayor 
had  agreed  to  have  law  enforced. 

January.  State  Council  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  appointed 
committee  to  consider  preparation  of  a  uniform  union  card. State  Execu- 
tive Board  of  Steam  Engineers  voted  to  work  for  amendment  to  make  State 

law  relative  to  engineers^  licenses  more  practical. State  convention  of 

machinists,  held  in  Boston,  voted  to  conduct  vigorous  organizing  campaign 
in  Eastern  part  of  State ;  appointed  legislative  committee  to  work  for  legis- 
lation indorsed  by  machinists  and  trade  unionists  in  general. New 

England  Branch  of  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees, 
in  annual  convention  in  Boston,  voted  to  urge  railway  officials  to  adopt 

yearly  agreements  with  employees. Executive  Council,  State  Branch, 

A.  F.  of  L.,  and  legislative  committee  of  same  body  in  joint  session  voted  to 
urge  passage  of  a  law  similar  to  the  "  public  opinion  law  "  of  Dlinois ;  issued 
request  to  each  local  union  throughout  the  State  to  urge  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  its  district  to  support  bills  indorsed  by  State  Branch ;  voted 
to  ask  that  legislative  hearings  on  picketing  and  other  labor  bills  be  held 
evenings  to  allow  workingmen  to  participate ;  indorsed  petition  of  fire  de- 
partments of  several  cities  for  passage  of  bill  to  allow  city  and  town  govern- 
ments to  regulate  hours  of  labor  for  fire  department  employees ;  indorsed 
barbers'  license  bill,  and  bill  to  amend  stationary  firemen's  license  law ; 
voted  to  support  shoe  workers'  unions  in  their  opposition  to  establishment 
of  shoe  trade  schools,  and  in  their  efforts  to  have  law  governing  State  Board 
so  amended  as  to  allow  expert  investigation  for  the  Board  to  be  chosen  by 
the  persons  involved  in  the  difficulty ;  indorsed  proposed  amendment  of  law 

governing  seamen. New  England  Council  of  Boiler  Makers,  in  session 

in  Boston,  voted  to  petition  management  of  B.  &  M.  R.R.  to  adjust  griev- 
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ances ;  voted  also  to  investigate  grievances  of  employees  on  N.  T.,  N.  H. 

&  H.  R.R. Secretary  of  United  Textile  Workers  of  America  reported 

that  Fall  River  textile  unions  had  received  129,000  strike  benefits  from 

A.  F.  of  L.  since  beginning  of  the  strike. Painters  District  Council  No. 

25  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  reported  that  12  affiliated  unions  favored 
proposition  to  have  all  building  trade  unions  of  the  district  join  Boston 

B.  T.  C.  instead  of  local  councils ;  three  unions  were  reported  as  opposed. 

First  quarterly  conference  of  union  musicians  was  held  with  Musicians 

No.  9  of  Boston,  representatives  from  unions  in  Brockton,  Fall  River, 
Lynn,  Marlborough,  New  Bedford,  Wobum,  and  Providence  being  present ; 
conference  planned  to  promote  better  understanding  among  the  general 
public  of  the  position  of  organized  musicians  and  to  improve  certain 

business  conditions  in  the  profession. At  mass  meeting  of  brush  makers 

it  was  voted  to  organize  the  craft. Annual  convention  of  barbers^ 

unions  of  the  State  was  attended  by  53  delegates  representing  35  unions ; 
convention  reindorsed  bill  for  examining  and  licensing  barbers,  bill  having 
been  defeated  in  1904 ;  adopted  resolutions  urging  barbers'  unions  through- 
out the  State  to  affiliate  with  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. Quarterly 

convention  of  State  Branch  of  Retail  Clerks  International  Protective  Asso- 
ciation was  attended  by  28  delegates  representing  10  unions;  convention 
appointed  legislative  committee  to  attend  hearings  on  labor  bills  pending 
before  Legislature;  voted  to  urge  all  local  imions  to  co-operate  more 

closely  with  central  labor  unions. North  Shore   Carpenters  Dbtrict 

Council  voted  to  increase  per  capita  tax  for  all  affiliated  unions,  except 
those  of  Lynn  and  Saugus,  which  support  their  own  business  agent ;  voted 
to  withdraw  from  State  Council  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

February.  Granite  Cutters  National  Union  submitted  to  local  branches 
several  proposed  amendments  to  constitution :  (1)  That  name  be  changed 
from  National  to  International  and  the  jurisdiction  extended  to  Canada, 
Panama,  and  Great  Britain,  but  no  branch  can  be  admitted  unless  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  {3  minimum  wage  rate  are  in  force;  (2)  that  yearly  dues 
be  increased ;  (3)  that  a  new  system  of  accounting  be  adopted ;  (4)  that 
salary  of  general  secretary-treasurer  be  increased;  that  all  financial 
officers  of  national  and  branches  provide  bonds;  (5)  that  death  benefit 
be  increased  to  a  maximum  of  $200,  and  a  provision  that  a  man  can  draw 
part  of  it  while  living ;  (6)  that  members  over  60  years  of  age  be  exempted 
from  dues ;  (7)  that  reinstatement  fees  be  increased ;  (8)  that  permanent 
national  headquarters  be  established. 

March.  New  England  Council  of  Electrical  Workers,  in  session  at 
Lawrence,  voted  to  begin  thorough  organizing  campaign  to  cover  New 
England. Executive  Board,  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  adopted  resolu- 
tions urging  adoption  of  a  more  thorough  system  of  boiler  inspection; 
voted  to  oppose  proposed  repeal  of  58-hour  law  for  women  and  minors ; 
voted  to  assist  electrical  workers  in  general  organizing  campaign ;  voted  to 
notify  State  police  of  insanitary  condition  of  certain  factories  in  Western 
part  of  the  State ;  sent  letter  to  every  union  in  the  State,  belonging  to  na- 
tional or  international  of  the  craft,  urging  their  affiliation  with  the  State 
Branch  and  stating  the  per  capita  tax  to  be  but  one  cent  a  month ;  about  500 
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of  the  1,600  nnions,  representing  60  per  cent  of  the  organized  workmen 

of  the  State,  are  at  present  affiliated. In  convention  at  Boston,  New 

England  Lodge  No.  7  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  voted  to 
petition  that  a  law  be  passed  providing  for  extension  of  State  inspection 
service  to  cover  constructive  inspection  of  boilers,  inspectors  to  be  practical 
boiler  makers  of  at  least  10  years^  experience. Grand  Council  of  Car- 
penters of  Eastern  Massachusetts  was  formed  by  carpenters  district  councils 
of  Boston,  Middlesex  County,  Norfolk  County,  North  Shore,  and  South 
Shore,  purpose  being  to  make  wages,  working  cards,  and  initiation  fees 

for  all  unions  uniform. State  Convention  of  Bricklayers  and  Masons 

held  at  New  Bedford ;  voted  to  abolish  the  method  of  raising  revenue  by 
publishing  a  souvenir  book,  and  to  substitute  a  per  capita  tax  of  12  cents 
a  year;  adopted  resolutions  op])Osing  trade  school  for  bricklayers  and 
masons,  and  favoring  Saturday  half-holiday  movement;    reported  four 

unions  not  working  under  eight-hour  day. Carpenters  North  Shore 

District  Council  voted  to  levy  a  per  capita  assessment  on  all  members  of 
12>^  cents  a  week  for  eight  weeks. 

April.    At  request  of  A.  F.  of  L.  charters  of  all  rubber  workers^  unions  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  were  withdrawn  by  international  organization  of 

rubber  workers  and  thorough  reorganization  of  the  trade  planned. 

Convention  of  New  England  Conference  of  Iron  Molders  at  Worcester  con- 
demned employment  of  women  as  coremakers  in  foundries. Semi- 
annual convention  of  National  Spinners^  Association,  held  in  Boston,  was 
attended  by  35  delegates  representing  25  districts;  received  report  that 
funds  raised  from  all  sources  for  striking  textile  workers  in  Fall  River 
had  amounted  to  over  $40,000 ;  voted  to  appeal  to  Legislature  for  third  read- 
ing of  overtime  bill ;  indorsed  cigar  makers  union  label,  and  instructed 
delegates  to  urge  members  of  their  local  unions  to  use  only  union-made 
cigars  and  tobacco;  began  agitation  for  establishment  of  strong  defense 
fund  to  relieve  locals  of  levying  special  assessments  for  strike  benefits ; 
indorsed  proposed  appointment  of  paid  commission  to  investigate  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  more  trade  schools  in  the  State. Agreement  for 

Massachusetts  was  entered  into  by  Operative  Plasterers^  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  Bricklayers  and  Masons  International 
Union  providing  for  Ml  recognition  of  each  union  by  the  other,  and  for 

adoption  of  uniform  hours,  wages,  and  working  rules. In  accordance 

with  vote  taken  in  January  by  Executive  Board,  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L., 
a  letter  was  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Legislature  urging  the  passage  of 
the  overtime  and  eight-hour  bills ;  received  report  that  about  12  new  unions 
had  been  formed  in  Western  part  of  the  State  through  officers  of  State 
Branch ;  voted  to  support  Brockton  C.  L.  U.  in  effort  to  call  convention  of 
central  bodies  throughout  the  State  to  devise  means  of  obtaining  passage 
of  legislation  favored  by  workingraen ;  directed  legislative  conunittee  to 
notify  every  labor  organization  in  the  State  of  the  vote  of  each  representa- 
tive and  senator  on  bills  indorsed  by  organized  labor. Book  and  job 

branches  of  International  Typographical  Union  began  agitation  for  eight- 
hour  day  to  be  established  Jan.  1, 1906,  this  being  part  of  national  move- 
ment.   All  organizations  affiliated  with  A.  F.  of  L.  were  notified  that 
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United  Metal  Workers  Internadonal  Union  had  withdrawn  from  the  former 
body. Massachusetts  District  Council  of  Machinists  extended  jurisdic- 
tion to  cover  locals  of  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  increasing  number 

of  lodges  affiliated  with  the  council  to  40. Carpenters  South  Shore 

District  Council  and  Eastern  Park  Construction  Co.  entered  into  agreement 
that  after  May  1  only  union  carpenters  should  be  employed  in  construction 
of  Paragon  Park  at  Nantasket  and  that  union  wages  and  working  rules 
should  be  observed. General  report  for  1904  of  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America  shows  that  New 
England  Branch  had  contributed  f  17,487  to  the  support  of  locals  during  the 
year,  and  that  the  Amalgamated  held  jurisdiction  over  15  unions  in  Eastern 

Massachusetts. Quarterly  State   convention  of  retail  clerks^  unions 

adopted  resolutions  condemning  members  of  Legislature  who  opposed  bill, 
indorsed  by  retail  clerks,  relative  to  hours  of  labor  during  the  Christinas 
holiday  season ;  removed  unfair  from  grocery  dealer  having  stores  in  a 
number  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  and  asked  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L., 

to  take  similar  action. Carpenters  North  Shore  District  Council  notified 

all  affiliated  unions  that,  after  May  1,  output  of  certain  lumber  mills  in 
Salem  would  be  considered  unfair,  manufacturers  having  insisted  on  run- 
ning open  shops. 

May,  Fourth  annual  convention  of  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
Makers  was  held  at  Holyoke ;  adopted  resolutions  favoring  establishment  of 
strong  defence  fund;  indorsed  agitation  for  shorter  week  for  book  and 

writing  paper  mills  and  eight-hour  day  for  newspaper  mills. Report 

of  general  officers  of  B.  and  S.  W.  U.  showed  that  sick  and  death  benefits 
paid  during  1904  amounted  to  more  than  (90,000,  while  the  amount  for 

the  first  four  months  of  1905  exceeded  $32,600. Fifteen  central  labor 

unions  of  the  State  met  at  a  conference  held  for  discussion  as  to  best  method 
of  increasing  influence  of  organized  labor  in  legislative  bills,  and  decided 
that  no  assembly  or  convention  for  political  action  be  recommended  and 

that  State  Branch  attend  to  all  matters  regarding  legislation. American 

Federation  of  Labor  sent  out  appeal  for  moral  and  financial  aid  for  the 

striking  Chicago  teamsters. Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 

Joiners  reported  the  following  expenditures  during  the  past  year:  For 
unemployed  or  out  of  work,  $451,090 ;  sick  benefits,  $212,035 ;  superannu- 
ated benefits  or  pensions  to  aged  members,  $160,075;  funeral  benefits, 
$36,790 ;  benevolent  grants,  $20,415 ;  accidents,  $19,375 ;  tool  benefit,  $18,- 

765;  traveling  advances,  $2,975;  total  expenditure,  $921,510. National 

Joint  Arbitration  Board  of  International  Union  of  Journeymen  Uorseshoers 
of  United  States  and  Canada  and  Master  Horseshoers  National  Protective 
Association  failed  to  agree :  Journeymen  wanted  masters  to  employ  none 
but  members  of  union,  and  masters  were  willing  to  agree  to  this  if  journey- 
men would  in  return  work  for  none  but  members  of  masters^  association ; 
journeymen  would  not  consent,  and  conference  came  to  a  close. Musi- 
cians No.  9  voted  to  enforce  rule  forbidding  members  playing  in  any  parade 
with  United  States  Army  or  Navy  bands,  under  penalty  of  a  $50  fine  for 
each  member  so  participating ;  action  arose  over  decision  of  Knights  Templar 
not  to  break  contract  already  made  with  Seventh  Band,  U.  S.  Artillery  Corps 
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of  Fort  Adams,  R.  I. ;  as  a  result  only  two  union  bands  affiliated  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  participated,  and  one  union  band  affiliated  with  the  K.  of  L. ; 
43  non-union  bands  and  dtum  corps  took  part;  estimated  loss  to  union 
musicians  $6,000. 

June.  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  sent  out  notice  that  after  June  1 
secretaries  will  not  be  allowed  to  receive  money  for  dues  on  ninth  week 
when  members  have  failed  to  pay  during  eight  previous  weeks,  but  mem- 
bers must  pay  reinstatement  fee. Representatives  of  building  laborers 

unions  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Newton,  Northampton,  and  Springfield  at 
conference  formed  a  State  Branch  of  International  Building  Laborers  Union. 

Semi-annual  convention  of  State  Branch  of  International  Union  Steam 

Engineers,  held  in  Lynn,  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  establishment  of 
death  and  accident  benefit  system ;  indorsed  action  of  Grocery  and  Provi- 
sion Clerks  No.  131  of  Lynn  in  trouble  with  department  food  store. In- 
ternational Ceramic,  Mosaic,  and  Encaustic  Tile  Layers  held  eighth  conven- 
tion in  Boston ;  all  but  one  of  52  unions  represented ;  announcement  of  three 
new  unions ;  movement  to  re-establish  death  benefit  of  $300 ;  recommenda- 
tion heard  to  raise  per  capita  tax  6  cents,  making  it  60  cents ;  voted  that  50 
cents  a  year  be  added  to  yearly  tax  as  payment  for  official  journal,  payable 
25  cents  in  advance  as  semi-annual  subscription ;  decided  to  abolish  differ- 
ential fee ;  amendment  to  laws  of  international  was  adopted  providing  that 

every  tile  layer  sent  out  of  town  on  work  must  employ  a  helper. New 

England  Convention  of  Electrical  Workers  held  in  Boston;  declaration 
made  that  State  inspection  of  all  electrical  installation  should  be  made,  and 
committees  were  appointed  for  purpose  of  interesting  legislatures  in  the 

matter. New  England  Allied  Printing  Trades  held  eleventh  annual 

convention  in  Fall  River ;  resolutions  adopted :  (1)  in  favor  of  eight-hour 
day  for  book  and  job  printers  after  Jan.  1, 1906 ;  (2)  in  favor  and  sup- 
port of  striking  teamsters  of  Chicago ;  (3)  urging  Royal  Arcanum  to  place 
Allied  Printing  Trades  label  on  printing;  (4)  opposing  misrepresenta- 
tion of  aims  of  Parry  associations,  etc. ;  convention  favored  public  owner- 
ship and  control  of  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  by  federal  government ; 
decided  to  send  representative,  if  possible,  to  International  Typographical 
convention  to  secure  assistance  for  district  unions  in  organizing  work  and 
to  ask  for  an  organizer  for  Salem ;  adoption  of  universal  label  at  expense  of 
trade  label  opposed;  movement  in  favor  of  union  label  on  text-books; 

interest  of  trade-unions  members  in   politics  approved. Thirteenth 

annual  convention  of  International  Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Printers  Union 
held  convention  in  Boston ;  no  labor  troubles  reported  in  craft ;  work  of 
convention  consisted  in  perfecting  constitution ;  every  local  union  directed 
to  affiliate  with  C.  L.  U.  of  city  where  located ;  trade-union  outlook  declared 
better  than  ever  before ;  donation  voted  to  Troy  starchers. New  Eng- 
land Conference  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  Unions  held  in 
Boston ;  decided  to  aid  Quincy  in  organizing  union,  and  to  have  helpers 
organized  at  once  wherever  journeymen's  unions  exist ;  report  of  settlement 
of  strike  of  boiler  makers  in  Concord  received. 

July.  State  convention  of  machinists  was  held  in  Boston ;  organization 
of  automobile  chauffeurs  was  advocated ;  two  new  lodges  were  reported ; 
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appropriation  made  of  $75  for  organizing  purposes  in  Worcester. Con- 
vention of  carpenters  anions  of  Southeastern  Massachusetts  was  held  in 
Mansfield ;  it  was  voted  to  hold  monthly  district* conventions ;  reports  stated 
that  general  conditions  were  good,  case  at  Attleborough  the  only  exception  to 
satisfactory  relations  between  employer  and  employee. Quarterly  con- 
vention of  District  Assembly  No.  30,  K.  of  L.  (Incorporated),  was  held  in 
Boston;    meeting  referred  matter  of  separate  parade  for  incorporated 

assemblies  to  referendum  vote ;  one  new  assembly  was  represented. 

District  Assembly  No.  30,  R.  of  L.  (Original),  held  convention  in  Charles- 
town  ;  opposed  admittance  of  members  of  Park  Department  Assembly  who 
had  asked  for  charter ;  parade  question  referred  to  referendum  vote ;  two 

new  assemblies  reported ;  indorsed  plan  for  new  transportation  lines. 

State  Executive  Board  of  Engineers  Unions  held  session  in  Boston ;  con- 
sidered matter  of  insurance  and  benefit  feature,  and  deferred  matter  until 
after  international  association  convention  in  September,  when  some  action 

on  this  question  will  probably  be  taken. State  Association  of  Barbers 

held  semi-annual  convention  in  Lynn  and  discussed  bill  for  licensing  bar- 
bers which  was  defeated  in  last  Legislature ;  general  sentiment  was  shown 

favorable  to  renewal  of  effort  in  next  Legislature. State  Council  of 

the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  held  semi-annual  con- 
vention in  Fall  River ;  recommendation  offered  by  president  that  district 
organizer  be  appointed  as  part  of  movement  toward  organization  of  wood- 
working mill  employees ;  committee  appointed  for  adoption  of  universal 
working  card ;  reports  received  on  Attleborough  strike  state  that  strikers 

seem  to  be  succeeding,  as  four  firms  have  signed  agreement. State 

convention  of  Retail  Clerks  Union  was  held  at  Rockland,  25  delegates 
attending;  indorsed  unfair  declared  by  Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks 
No.  131  of  Lynn  against  Lynn  grocery  company  and  unfair  declared 
by  Retail  Clerks  No.  659  of  Hyde  Park;  indorsed  action  of  Rockland 
C.  L.  U.  in  refusing  to  participate  in  Fourth  of  July  parade  because  non- 
union band  was  engaged  for  the  occasion. Executive  Board  of  State 

Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  voted  to  petition  State  Police  for  an  investigation  of 
complaint  made  by  electric  railway  employees^  unions  that  men  employed 
by  Boston  &  Northern  and  Old  Colony  Street  Railway  companies  were 
obliged  to  work  16  or  18  hours  a  day  in  violation  of  law  which  limits  such 
employment  to  10  hours  in  12 ;  indorsed  demand  of  union  printers  for 
eight-hour  day  to  take  effect  Jan.  1,  1906,  and  voted  to  request  every  union 
affiliated  with  State  Branch  to  assist  printers  in  obtaining  same ;  reaffirmed 

opposition  to  establishment  of  trade  schools  under  State  supervision. 

At  semi-annual  convention  of  journeymen  plumbers'  unions,  held  at  Lynn, 
trade  conditions  were  reported  the  best  in  10  years ;  resolution  providing 
that  all  local  unions  should  affiliate  with  A.  F.  of  L.  caused  much  discussion, 

but  was  not  adopted. The  International  Executive  Board  of  Boot  and 

Shoe  Workers  decided  to  carry  the  case  of  Beny  v.  Donovan  *  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals ;  in  October,  it  was  reported  that  the  case 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  the  defendant 

•  See  MaasachuBetts  Labor  Balletln  No.  36,  page  146,  for  decision. 
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agreeing  to  pay  the  judgment  awarded  by  the  Massachusetts  court,  together 
with  costs.  The  case  involved  the  principle  of  the  closed  shop,  said  Berry 
being  discharged  by  firm  per  order  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union 
because  he  was  not  a  member  of  said  union. 

August.  National  Association  of  Heat,  Frost,  and  General  Insulators  and 
Asbestos  Workers  in  annual  convention  at  Boston  reported  that  membership 
had  been  more  than  doubled  during  past  year ;  indorsed  cigar  makers^  union 

label. State  Association  of  Steam  Engineers,  in  session  in  Boston,  voted 

to  send  circulars  to  engineers^  unions  throughout  the  country  asking  support 
for  the  proposition  to  organize  State  associations  in  all  States,  and  to  establish 
sick  benefit  funds ;  these  propositions  to  be  presented  at  the  international 
convention  to  be  held  in  Toronto,  Can. 

September.    Painters  District  Council  No.  25  of  Boston  and  Vicinity  issued 

uniform  working  cards  for  entire  metropolitan  district. International 

Association  of  Machinists  held  eleventh  biennial  convention,  in  Boston,  which 
lasted  about  two  weeks;  there  were  about  450  delegates  present,  repre- 
senting over  100,000  machinists.  Among  the  important  recommendations 
made  at  the  convention  was  one  urging  strict  adherence  to  the  principles 
governing  strikes  in  order  that  all  unnecessary  strikes  might  be  avoided. 
The  report  covered  a  period  of  27  months,  during  which  time  it  was  reported 
that  many  agreements  with  raifroads  had  been  signed  (which  was  a  com- 
paratively new  feature  of  the  international)  ;  24  new  districts  had  been 
organized,  making  800  lodges;  13  apprentice  lodges  had  been  formed, 
the  value  and  need  of  organizing  apprentice  boys  in  the  craft  being  strongly 
emphasized.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  International  Association  of 
Allied  Metal  Mechanics  had  amalgamated  with  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  thereby  giving  the  latter  organization  complete  jurisdiction 
over  the  machinists^  trade  and  enlarging  its  scope  by  the  addition  of  65 
lodges  and  3,071  members.  It  was  recommended  that  an  increase  in  dues 
be  made  to  meet  the  very  heavy  expenses,  and  this  met  with  unanimous 
consent  when  put  to  a  vote ;  the  change  in  dues  included  an  increase  from 
75  cents  to  f  1  a  month  for  members ;  an  increase  from  40  cents  to  55  cents  in 
per  capita  tax,  and  an  increase  in  the  apprentices^  per  capita  tax  from  25  cents 
to  30  cents  a  month.  The  proposition  that  each  member  of  the  international 
contribute  one  day's  pay  each  year  to  the  Grand  Lodge  for  a  defense  fiind 
was  voted  down  on  account  of  increase  in  dues.  The  adoption  of  the  use 
of  the  union  label  and  acceptance  of  same  by  several  firms  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  were  reported.  The  number  of  lodges  organized 
from  April  1,  1904,  to  July  1,  1905,  was  33,  with  a  charter  membership  of 
848.  A  list  of  firms  was  given  as  being  declared  unfair  by  the  interna- 
tional, and  the  members  were  urged  to  become  more  active  and  energetic 
in  working  against  them.  The  financial  report  showed  that  during  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1905,  $275,202  had  been  paid  in  strike  benefits; 
the  amount  paid  from  April  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1905,  was  $463,845;  the 
aggregate  amount  paid  from  April  1,  1891,  to  June  30,  1905,  was  $875,618. 
The  amount  paid  for  death  benefits  from  April  1, 1901,  to  June  30, 1905,  was 
$26,775,  while  the  amount  paid  from  April  1, 1898,  when  the  death  benefit 
went  into  effecl,  up  to  June  30, 1905,  was  $81,601.    The  returns  from  less 
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than  200  lodges  show  that  these  individual  unions,  on  account  of  strikes, 
lockouts,  etc.,  paid  |107,389,  while  $26,617  was  paid  for  sick  benefits.  The 
amount  paid  for  business  agents  from  April  1, 1903,  to  June  30,  1905,  was 
#48,398. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  New  England  Brick  Co.  reorgan- 
ized ;  two  new  companies  formed,  New  England  Brickyards  Co.  to  own  a 
second  new  company,  the  New  England  Brick  Co. ;  the  company  operates 
yards  in  Belmont,  Brookfield,  Cambridge,  East  Bridgewater,  Greenfield, 
Harvard,  Medford,  Middleborough,  Montague,  and  Taunton ;  also  yards  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York. 

Workingmen's  Benefits.  In  Januaiy,  it  was  announced  by  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  that  the  Brown  system  of  railroad  discipline  was  to 
be  put  in  use  on  the  road  instead  of  the  discipline  system  in  force.  The 
system  was  adopted  upon  the  request  of  many  employees  of  the  road.  The 
system  is  considered  a  much  better  method  of  discipline  than  that  ordi- 
narily used,  the  advantages  for  the  men  being  that  where  it  is  necessaiy 
for  a  railroad  to  apply  discipline,  instead  of  suspending  an  employee  witii- 
out  pay  for  a  certain  period  or  discharging  him,  he  is  continued  at  work 
and  disciplined  by  having  certain  marks  go  on  record  against  him. 

Workingmen^s  tickets  were  issued  on  the  Boston  &  Northern  Street 
Railway  to  patrons  of  the  cars  living  in  West  Newbuiy  and  working  in 
Haverhill. 

As  was  the  usual  custom  of  the  company,  the  New  York  Central  con- 
tributed $200  to  the  library  maintained  for  its  employees  on  the  Boston  & 
Albany  division.  The  employees  are  given  the  privilege  of  using  this 
library,  which  contains  more  than  3,000  volumes,  free  of  expense. 

May.  The  employees  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  St.  Ry.  Co.  formed  an 
employees^  relief  association  with  a  membership  of  75.  The  association  is 
open  to  conductors,  motormen,  and  trackmen,  as  well  as  those  employed 
at  the  bam.    The  initiation  fee  is  $1  and  the  dues  40  cents  a  month. 

September.  Salvation  Army.  —  A  short  resume  of  the  new  lines  of 
work  undertaken  by  the  Salvation  Army  during  the  year  shows  great 
activity  not  alone  in  Boston,  but  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  Army 
is  erecting  a  building  on  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  at  a  cost  of  160,000,  this 
institution  being  intended  for  work  among  the  Scandinavian  population  of 
Boston ;  also  for  a  sailors^  home,  more  particularly  among  the  Swedish- 
speaking  sailors.  A  bakery  has  been  opened  on  Pine  St.  with  a  view  of 
supplying  bread  at  the  lowest  possible  price  to  the  poor,  and  to  render 

supplies  for  the  different  local  institutions  operated  by  the  Army. An 

arrangement  has  been  made  with  one  of  the  local  coal  companies  by  which 
upon  presentation  of  a  coupon,  issued  by  an  officer  of  the  Army,  coal  is 
supplied  to  those  who  are  without  fuel.    This  has  been  of  great  help  to 

large  numbers  of  people. A  new  mission  was  opened  at  Dudley  St., 

Roxbuiy. The  Army  has  purchased  land  with  a  two  and  one-half 

story  house  in  Cambridge,  at  a  cost  of  f  7,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
building  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Army. In  Lowell  an  in- 
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dastrial  institution  for  men  who  are  out  of  work  has  been  opened. A 


large  farm  has  been  opened  at  Medway,  where  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the 

vegetables  necessary  for  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners. 

The  property  acquired  by  the  Salvation  Army  at  West  Newton  and  fitted 
up  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000  has  been  utilized  during  the  summer  as  a 
Fresh  Air  Camp  for  poor  women  and  their  children.  Some  of  the  mothers 
with  their  children  have  been  allowed  to  stay  10  days,  about  30  being  at  the 

camp  at  one  time,  while  about  75  were  accommodated  as  day  visitors. 

The  Salvation  Army  reports  that  the  work  of  relief  has  been  larger  and 
more  practical  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  dO,  1905,  than  ever  before. 


ANALYSIS. 

STRIKES    AND    LOOKOUTS. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  Massachusetts 
was  particularly  free  from  industrial  disputes.  There  were 
fewer  strikes  recorded  than  during  any  year  since  the  Bureau 
started  the  investigation  and  reported  upon  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  the  Commonwealth.  There  were  but  158  labor  dis- 
putes, 153  being  strikes,  two  being  lockouts,  and  three 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  a  strike  and  a  lockout.  This 
number  as  compared  with  the  disputes  in  1903-04  shows  a 
decrease  of  40.  The  period  was  marked  by  no  large  or 
general  strike,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  disputes  were  of  minor 
importance  and  the  number  of  disputants  was  less  than  in 
any  preceding  year. 

More  dissension  occurred  in  the  textile  industry  than  in 
any  other,  the  industrial  stoppages  numbering  45  or  about  29 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  The  inharmonious  state  of 
affairs  in  the  textile  industry  was  occasioned  largely  by  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery,  the  electric  warp-stop  motion 
together  with  the  operation  of  the  10-loom  system  being  the 
primary  causes  (which  eventually  resulted  in  a  question  of 
wages)  of  the  greater  number  of  strikes. 

The  decreasing  number  of  trade  disputes  is  accounted  for, 
in  a  large  measure,  by  the  joint  industrial  agreement  and  the 
more  conservative  attitude  on  the  part  of  trade  union  leaders 
in  discouraging  the  resort  to  strike,  unless  found  to  be  abso- 
lutely unavoidable.  The  sympathetic  strike  in  Massachusetts 
is  becoming  apparently  a  weapon  of  the  past.     There  were  but 
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four  sympathetic  movements  during  the  year  under  considera- 
tion, and  they  were  of  little  consequence  and  unauthorized 
by  trade  unions.  Public  opinion  has  always  been  against  the 
sympathetic  strike,  and  during  the  past  few  years  we  find  the 
trade  unionists  being  more  in  accord  with  public  sentiment  in 
this  regard. 

The  Bureau  appreciates  the  willingness  and  prompt  atten- 
tion that  have  been  accorded  our  requests  for  information 
regarding  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  value  of  the  statistics  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  such  co-operation  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers and  trade  unions. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  labor  disputes 
occurring  in  each  city  or  town :  Boston,  23;  Lynn,  17 ;  Fall 
River,  15  ;  Worcester,  10 ;  Lowell,  nine  ;  New  Bedford,  seven  ; 
Lawrence,  six;  Peabody,  Quincy,  and  Springfield,  four  each; 
Chicopee,  Pittsfield,  and  Waltham,  three  each;  Beverly,  Clin- 
ton, Dalton,  Gloucester,  Maiden,  Maynard,  Milford,  Newton, 
Northampton,  Shrewsbury,  and  Westfield,  two  each.  The  fol- 
lowing had  one  dispute  each :  Adams,  Attleborough,  Brockton, 
Brookfield,  Cambridge,  Everett,  Great  Barrington,  Haverhill, 
Hudson,  Medford,  Melrose,  Kahant,  Natick,  North  Adams, 
North  Andover,  Northborough,  Northbridge,  Oxford,  Rock- 
port,  Salem,  South  Hadley,  Spencer,  Taunton,  Uxbridge, 
Walpole,  Webster,  West  Boylston,  and  Whitman. 

The  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  follows  by  months :  In 
1904  —  October,  five;  November,  seven;  December,  three; 
in  1905  —  January,  10;  February,  nine;  March,  23;  April, 
14  ;  May,  22  ;  June,  21 ;  July,  17  ;  August,  16  ;  and  Septem- 
ber, 11. 

The  strike  of  textile  operatives  in  Fall  River,  inaugurated 
July  25,  1904,  received  extended  consideration  in  the  Labor 
and  Industrial  Chronology  for  1904  and  in  Labor  Bulletin  No. 
36,  and  so  has  not  been  included  in  this  year's  presentation. 

The  first  table  shows  the  causes  and  results  of  the  disputes 
by  occupations,  followed  by  a  recapitulation  : 
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Results 

Total 

Occupations  avd  Causes. 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Com- 
promised 

Failed - 
Strikers 

Be- 
Insuted 

Failed  — 
Places 

Filled 

Not 
SUted 

Strikes 

and 
Lockouts 

Bakebs. 

. 

.. 

1 

» 

1 

2 

For  eight-hour  dav 

For  recognition  of  union,  .... 

- 

- 

1 

. 

1 

1 
1 

Boot  and  Shoe  Wobkebs. 

4 

4 

8 

6 

4* 

21 

Against  discharge  of  workman, 
Against  objectionable  workman, 
Against  piece-work  system, 
Against  reduction  in  wages,      . 
For  Increase  in  wages,       .... 
For  piece-work  system,      .... 
For  recognition  of  union,  .... 
Sympathy, 

2 

1 
1 

1 
8 

l 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

4* 

1 
1 
1 
2 
12 
1 
1 
2 

Bricklatebb  Aim  Masons. 

2 

1 

. 

- 

1 

4 

Against  working  conditions,     . 
For  Increase  In  wages,       .... 
For  increase  In  wages  and  eight-hour  day. 
Trade  Jurisdiction 

1 
1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Building    Tbades   Wobkxen    (Not 
Specified). 

2 

1 

^ 

1 

2 

6 

Against  non-union  workmen,    . 
Against  violation  of  union  agreement. 
For  Increase  in  wages,        .... 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

2 

1 
2 
3 

Cabfsmtebs. 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Against  non-union  workmen,    . 

For  eight  hour  day, 

For  increase  in  wages 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

Gabxent  Wobkbbs. 

8 

2 

1 

1 

. 

7 

Against  discharge  of  workmen, 
Against  working  conditions,     . 
For  increase  in  wages,       .... 
For  piece  work  system,      .... 
Union  agitation, 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

Gbanite  Outtebs. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

m_ 

7 

Against  non-union  workmen,    . 

Against  reduction  in  wages. 

Against  working  conditions,     . 

For  Increase  in  wages,       .... 

For  increase  in  waaes  and  shorter  workday, 

For  shorter  workday,         .... 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

Labobebs. 

1 

- 

2 

9 

- 

12 

Against  discharge  of  foreman,  . 

Against  commissary 

Against  objectionable  workman, 

For  Increase  in  wages,       .... 

For  eight-hour  day, 

For  nine-hour  day, 

Sympathy, 

1 

- 

1 
1 

2 

2 
2 
2 

1 

_ 

2 

1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 

Metal  Wobkebs. 

8 

2 

8 

8 

. 

11 

Against  discharge  of  workmen, 
Against  non-union  workmen,    . 
Against  reduction  In  wages. 
For  Increase  In  wages,       .... 

For  nine-hour  day, 

For  recognition  of  union 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

. 

1 
2 
8 
8 

1 
1 

Plumbebb  and  Bteaxvittebb. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

- 

3 

For  acceptance  of  union  agreement, . 
For  eight-hour  day  and  uniform  wages,  . 
Open  shop, 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 
1 

1 

*  Including  two  strikes  pending. 
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OCCUPATIOKS  AMD  CAUSES. 


Rbsults 


Soe- 
oeeded 


Oou- 
promlied 


Failed— 
Strtken 

Ro- 
inttated 


Palled  — 
Flaoea 

Filled 


Teaxbtbbb  avd  Hasdlebs. 

Against  discharge  of  workmen. 
Against  non-union  workmen,    . 
Against  objectionable  workmen. 
For  acceptance  of  union  agreement, . 
For  increase  in  wages. 
For  Increase  in  wages  and  shorter  work 

day, 

For  shorter  workday, 

TXZTILE  OPSBATiySB. 

Against  discharge  of  workmen. 
Against  fines  for  imperfect  work,    . 
Against  piece-work  system,  • 

Against  reduction  in  wages, 
Against   10-loom    system    and    electric 

warp-stop  motion,    .... 
Against  working  conditions,     . 
For  increase  in  wages, 
For  Increase  in  wages  and  better  working 

conditions, 

For  recognition  of  union,  . 

For  Saturday  half-holiday. 

For  shorter  workday, . 

Sympathy,    ...... 


MMCELLAiniOUB. 

Against  discharge  of  workmen. 
Against  non-union  workmen,    .       . 
Against  paying  for  breakage,    . 
Against  reaucUon  in  wages. 
Against  violation  of  union  agreement. 
Against  working  conditions,     . 
For  Increase  in  wages, 
For  Increase  in  wages  and  shorter  work 

For  recognition  of  union  and  eight-hour 

day, 

Union  principles 


Not 
SUted 


5 

2 

2 

8 

; 

^ 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

s 

. 

3 

1 

- 

- 

0 

U 

18 

8 

. 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

i 

2 

2 

2 

8 

8 

4 

2 

• 

1 

2 

« 

8 

6 

8 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

^ 

- 

1 

1 
1 

_ 

2 

4 

7 

_ 

. 

1 

. 

- 

•• 

1 

1 
1 

•" 

1 

~ 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

^ 

1 

„ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5* 

1 

It 

1 
1 


3 

1 
1 


Total 
Strikes 

and 
Lockoata 


17 

1 
8 

1 
1 

4 

3 

4 

45 

a 

1 
1 

6 
12 

a 

18 


*  In^ding  two  strikes  pending. 


t  Including  one  strike  pending. 


RecapiiuUUion. 


Cacsbs. 


Against  discharge  of  workmen, 

Against  non-union  workmen,    . 

Against  objectionable  workmen, 

Against  reanctlon  In  wages. 

Against  10-loom  system  and  electric 
warp-stop  motion. 

Against  violation  of  union  agreement,     . 

Against  working  conditions, 

For  Increase  in  wages 

For  Increase  in  wages  and  better  work- 
ing conditions 

For  Increase  in  wages  and  ahoiter  work- 
day  

For  recognition  of  union  and  eight-hour 

For  shorter  workday, 

Sympathy, 

Miscellaneous, 

Totals, 


Bbsults 


Rttc- 
ceedcd 


Com- 
promised 


Failed  — 
Strikers 

Ke- 
InsUted 


Failed - 
Plaeea 
Filled 


Not 
Stated 


2 

4 

8 

8 

1 

1 

10 


1 
6 


87 


8 

3 

1 

1 

11 

8 

8 

1 
2 


80 


8 
2 
1 

4 


4 
7 


8 
1 
t 


82 


4 
6 
2 
2 

2 
1 
2 

8 


8 

4 
8 
6 


41 


2 
1 

lot 

1 
8 


T^tal 

Strikes 

and 

i  Lockoots 


18 


10 

18 

8 

18 

12 

3 

8 

46 

8 

7 

8 

14 

4 
14 


168 


X  Including  four  strikes  pending. 
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The  textile  operatives  with  45  disputes  rank  first,  numeri- 
cally, followed  by  boot  and  shoe  workers  with  21  disputes, 
the  teamsters  and  handlers  (including  largely  coal  teamsters 
and  coal  handlers)  17,  followed  by  laborers  with  12  dis- 
putes, and  metal  workers  with  11.  These  five  branches  com- 
prise 106  of  the  disputes,  or  over  67  per  cent  of  the  total 
number. 

As  to  causes,  there  were  46  disputes  waged  for  increase  in 
wages,  besides  10  for  increase  in  wages  and  other  concessions ; 
13  strikes  were  caused  by  reduction  in  wages.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  question  of  remuneration  entered  into  69  dis- 
putes, or  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  number  occurring. 

Oonsidering  the  disputes  by  results  we  find  that  37  suc- 
ceeded, 30  were  compromised,  and  73  failed  (in  32  instances 
strikers  being  reinstated  and  in  41  their  places  being  filled). 

The  duration  of  the  labor  controversies  together  with  the 
number  of  such,  the  number  of  strikers,  and  the  total  working- 
days  lost  are  given  in  the  next  table,  by  occupations.  Only 
those  strikes  were  considered  in  this  presentation  where  the 
entire  line  of  facts  was  complete,  which,  of  course,  accounts 
for  the  shortage  of  disputes  under  some  of  the  occupations. 
This  showing  is  followed  by  a  recapitulation. 


Duration  of  Disputes. 


OOCUrATIOHS, 

Number 

Nnmber 

Total 
Working- 
days 
Lost 

OCCDPATIOlfS, 

Mamber 

Nnmber 

Total 
Working- 
days 
Lost 

AMD  DuaATIOH  OF 

of 

of 

AMD  DDRATIOH  of 

of 

of 

OlSPUTSS. 

Strikes 

Strikers 

DlSPUTia. 

Strikes 

Strikers 

Bakera,    . 

1 

186 

7,290 

Garment  workers, . 

139 

1,102 

9  weeks,     . 

1 

135 

7,290 

3  days. 

12 

30 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

14 

480 

8,296 

6  days, 

26 

150 

1  day, . 

2 

77 

77 

7  days. 

65 

456 

2  days. 

6 

82 

104 

8  days. 

22 

176 

4  days, 

2 

100 

400 

19  days, 

16 

286 

6  days, 

1 

60 

260 

Granite  cntter 

■f     • 

1,875 

84,414 

7  days. 

1 

26 

176 

6  days. 

10 

60 

10  days, 

1 

26 

260 

8  days. 

43 

844 

4  weeks,     . 

1 

26 

'800 

14  days,       . 

100 

1,400 

6  weeks,     . 

1 

46 

1,880 

3  weeks,     . 

900 

16,200 

Bricklayers     and 

6  weeks,     . 

117 

3,610 

masons,  . 

4 

484 

2,822 

8  weeks,     , 

176 

8,400 

3  days, 

2 

M 

282 

26  weeks,     . 

80 

4,500 

6  days. 

2 

840 

2,040 

Laborers, 

665 

4,126 

Building  trades  (not 

1  day. 

60 

60 

specified). 

4 

102 

8,696 

2  days, 

320 

640 

1  day, . 

1 

20 

20 

8  days. 

25 

76 

8  days. 

1 

12 

86 

21  days. 

160 

8,860 

6  days. 

1 

30 

180 

Metal  workers 

1      • 

11 

682 

6,209 

14  weeks,     . 

1 

40 

8,860 

1  day. 

134 

134 

Carpenters,     . 
4  days. 

6 

260 

2,652 

8  days, 

30 

90 

1 

100 

400 

4  days, 

48 

192 

6  days. 

1 

70 

420 

7  days. 

100 

700 

2  weeks,     . 

1 

26 

800 

11  days. 

7 

77 

3  weeks. 

1 

60 

900 

2  weeks. 

8 

173 

2,076 

38  days. 

1 

14 

682 

8  weeks,     . 

1 

90 

1,620 
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Duration  of  DisptUea  —  Concluded. 


00CUPATIOM8, 

AND  DDRATION  of 

Number 
of 

Number 
of 

ToUl 

Working- 

dtys 

Lost 

OccuPATiova, 

AXD  DUEATIOH  07 

Nomber  Number 
of           of 

Total 

Working- 

daya 

Lost 

DlSPUTSS. 

Strikes 

Strikers 

DiaruTKs. 

Strikes 

Strikers  1 

Teamsters    and 

Textile   operatiTes 

handlers, 

6 

528 

9,712 

—  Con. 

3  days, 

1 

160 

450 

7  days. 

4 

495 

3,465 

5  days. 

1 

25 

125 

10  days. 

1 

106  , 

1,000 

7  days. 

1 

50 

350 

14  days,       . 

2 

55  ' 

770 

9  days. 

1 

135 

1,215 

16  days. 

1 

15 

240 

1  month,     . 

1 

50 

1,200 

20  days. 

1 

25  , 

500 

9  weeks,     . 

1 

118 

6,372 

1  monui,     . 

1 

8 

192 

Textile  operatives, 

89 

2,421 

10,547 

Mlscellaneons, 

7 

395 

6,571 

1  day,         .       . 

5 

307 

307 

1  day,         .       . 

2 

43 

43 

2  days. 

8 

600 

1,000 

2  days. 

1 

40^ 

80 

3  days. 

8 

745 

2,235 

4  days. 

2 

112 

448 

4  days. 

4 

102 

408 

12  days. 

1 

100 

1,200 

5  days, 

1 

8 

40 

8  weeks,     . 

1 

100 

4,800 

6  days, 

3 

55 

830 

1 

1 

Recapitulation. 


DckATiov  or  DI8- 

PDTBfl. 

Number 

of 
Strikes 

NomlMr 

of 
Strikers 

Total 
Working- 
days 
Lost 

DUEATION  OF  DI8- 
PCTB8. 

Number 
of 

Strikes 

Number 

of 
Strikers 

Total 
Working- 
days 

liOSt 

Iday, 

2  days, 

3  days, 

4  days, 

5  days, 

1  week, 

8  days, 

9  days, 

10  days, 

11  days, 

2  weeks, 
14  days. 
16  days. 

18 

18 
15 
11 
3 
9 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
5 
3 
1 

631 

942 

1,068 

462 

83 
530 
785 

65 
135 
131 
7 
298 
155 

15 

1 

631  , 
1,884 
3,204 
1,848  ' 

415 
8,180 
6,145  ' 

520 
1,215 
1,310 
77 
3,576 
2,170 

240 

3  weeks,     . 

19  days, 

20  days, 

21  days, 

4  weeka,     . 

5  weeks, 
88  days, 

8  weeks,     , 

9  weeks,     . 
14  weeks,     . 
25  weeks,     . 

3 

1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1,040 
15 
25 

160 
83 

163 
14 

275 

253 
40 
90 

18,720 

285 

500 

3,360 

1.992 

4,890 

532 

13,200 

13,663 

3.360 

4,500 

Totals, 

■ 

110 

7,855 

90,416 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  in  110  strikes  there 
were  7,355  persons  directly  involved  and  90,416  working-days 
lost.  The  similar  lines  of  information  for  the  preceding  year 
show  that  in  119  strikes  (only  nine  more  than  this  year) 
19,998  strikers  were  involved,  the  total  working-days  lost 
being  552,755.  From  this  statement  a  deduction  may  at  once 
be  made  as  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  controversies 
during  the  years  1903-04  and  1904-05. 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  textile  operatives  outranked  all 
other  classes  with  2,421  strikers  and  10,547  working-days 
lost.  The  fact  that  so  small  a  number  was  directly  involved 
and  so  comparatively  few  working-days  were  lost  in  39  textile 
disputes  shows  that  the  difficulties  must  largely  have  ))een 
temporary;    29   of  them  lasted   one   week   or   less.      Seven 
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strikes  involving  directly  1,375  granite  cutters  caused  a  stop- 
page of  work  for  34,414  days,  this  being  by  far  the  largest 
stoppage  in  any  one  occupation. 

As  to  method  of  settlements  of  the  disputes  during  the  year 
we  find  they  were  largely  settled  by  conferences  between  the 
employers  and  the  men,  or  representatives  of  the  employers 
and  the  trade  unions  when  the  strike  had  received  trade  union 
authorization.  In  certain  cases  individual  settlement  was  made, 
the  employers  refusing  to  treat  with  the  men  except  as  indi- 
viduals. In  four  oases  local  arbitration  boards  adjusted  the 
difficulties,  while  in  10  disputes  the  services  of  the  State  Board 
are  recorded.  *<Open  shop  "was  the  result  of  nine  of  the 
strikes,  while  in  41  cases,  involving  2,200  strikers,  places  were 
filled.  This  last  classification,  although  rightly  considered  as 
a  result,  may  also  be  included  in  the  method  of  settlement,  in- 
asmuch as  but  few  of  said  cases  admitted  of  conference  or 
adjustment. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor. 

This  section  does  not  present  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  after  strikes  and  lockouts  occurred  to  enforce  demands 
for  higher  wages  or  shorter  hours,  or  results  of  controversies 
waged  to  resist  reduction  in  wages  or  the  lengthening  of  the 
workday.  These  &cts  are  detailed  under  the  section  enti- 
tled ''Strikes  and  Lockouts."  The  data  here  recorded  show 
changes  giving  increased  wages  and  the  shorter  workday  that 
were  voluntarily  made  by  employers,  and  the  accession  to 
requests  of  the  employees,  as  well  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
submission  of  the  workpeople  to  conditions  when  adverse 
changes  were  made. 

The  changes  in  wages  and  hours  of  labor  affecting  persons 
in  industrial  and  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  Commonwealth 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  as  reported  to 
the  Bureau,  were  comparatively  few  when  considered  with 
previous  years.  This  may  be  an  indication  of  a  more  settled 
and  contented  status  of  employment  in  this  regard,  for  many 
of  the  industrial  agreements  submitted  to  employers  by  trade 
unions  and  accepted  by  them  in  1905  were  merely  renewals 
of  last  year's  agreements,  no  changes  being  asked  for  in  wages 
or  hours.     However,  many  instances  are  shown,  particularly 
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in  the  building  trades  and  the  granite  industry,  of  the  adoption 
by  employers  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  addition  to  an  increase 
in  the  daily  wage.  The  teamsters,  in  some  localities,  were 
granted  an  increase  in  wages,  and  in  certain  other  occupations 
we  find  that  the  employees  benefited  by  either  an  increase  in 
wages  or  shorter  working  hours,  or  both ;  but,  as  was  said  be- 
fore, there  were  few  general  changes  whereby  a  large  number 
of  persons  in  any  one  industry  was  affected. 

The  granting  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  in  some  occupations  during  the  entire  year, 
is  becoming  more  general  each  year.  The  early-closing  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  retailers  has  greatly  advanced  and  has 
met  with  the  commendation  of  all  classes.  It  has  been  a  boon 
to  the  employees  of  the  retail  stores,  and,  where  uniformity 
exists  and  working  rules  and  closing  hours  are  strictly  adhered 
to  in  the  same  locality  among  one  craft,  it  can  not  be  said  to 
have  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  employers. 

Trade  Unions. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  data  contained  in  our  extended 
presentation  of  Trade  Unions  shows  that  the  scope  of  trade 
unionism  in  the  Commonwealth  is  being  enlarged  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  organized  bodies  are  on  a  fair  and  prosperous 
basis.  Such  encouraging  reports  of  thorough  organization 
and  prosperity  in  employment  can  largely  be  accounted  for  by 
the  great  activity  among  trade  unionists.  In  some  parts  of  the 
State  it  was  a  frequent,  and  not  an  unusual,  occurrence  to  have 
certain  unions  report  all  members  at  work  under  satis&ctory 
conditions  so  that  employment  offered  by  out-of-State  parties 
was  refused.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
the  building  trades  workmen,  marble  cutters,  carriage  and 
wagon  workers,  and  waiters. 

The  realization  on  the  part  of  trade  union  promoters  that 
the  adverse  labor  decisions  that  have  been  given  by  the  courts 
may  check  the  progress  and  lessen  the  confidence  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  trade  unions,  if  not  work  greater  detriment  to  the 
cause,  was  the  means  of  renewed  activity  and  campaign  work 
among  the  organizations.  The  continued  declaration  of  the 
«' open  shop"  and  the  speedy  recourse  by  employers  to  secure 
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injunctions  from  the  courts  in  time  of  labor  controversies 
also  had  the  effect  of  undermining  the  strength  of  the  trade 
unions.  The  growth  of  the  **  open  shop"  in  1904-05  has  not 
been  as  great,  however,  as  that  of  the  union  shop.  It  has 
been  averred  that  only  the  vigorous  trade-union  work  that 
has  been  done  during  the  period  under  consideration  saved 
organized  labor  in  the  Commonwealth  from  the  setback  that 
would  naturally  follow  such  opposing  forces.  Under  present 
conditions,  therefore,  the  effect  is  not  appreciable. 

The  organizing  campaigns  started  by  some  35  unions  through- 
out the  State  did  much  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  trade- 
union  movement,  and  are  responsible,  in  a  measure,  for  the 
large  influx  of  members.  As  a  result  of  the  energy  and  effort 
given  to  this  organizing  movement,  five  unions  in  Boston  and 
one  in  Brockton,  representing  entirely  different  crafts,  re- 
ported that  all  workmen  of  the  crafts  in  said  localities  were 
members  of  the  respective  unions.  The  effort  to  increase  the 
membership  was  further  evidenced  by  temporary  reductions  in 
initiation  fees  and  in  reinstatement  fees. 

Numerically,  the  trade  unions  have  decreased  rather  than 
increased,  as  we  have  record  of  nearly  175  unions  going  out  of 
existence  during  the  year,  while  less  than  100  new  unions  have 
been  recorded.  This  would  not  necessarily  mean  a  propor- 
tional decrease  in  trade-union  memberahip  in  the  period  under 
consideration,  for  several  of  the  unions  were  practically  de- 
funct, not  having  held  meetings  for  some  six  months  before 
surrendering  their  charters.  There  was  more  amalgamation  of 
unions  of  allied  crafts  during  the  year  than  has  taken  place  for 
some  time.  Greater  inclination  is  found  to  affiliate  with  the 
central  bodies  and  the  State  Branch  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  while  the  withdrawals  from  the  internationals 
and  central  bodies  were  fewer  in  number.  It  is  stated  that 
about  250  locals  and  37  central  bodies  are  now  affiliated  with 
the  State  Branch. 

The  class  of  subjects  that  were  given  attention  by  the  trade 
unions  at  their  meetings  and  in  convention  was  more  diversi- 
fied than  formerly.  Groat  consideration  was  given  to  labor 
legislation,  nearly  all  the  large  unions  appointing  legislative 
committees  which  work   in  conjunction  with  a  similar   com- 
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mittee  of  the  State  Branch.  Among  these  legislative  measures 
may  be  mentioned  the  legalization  of  picketing,  the  licensing 
of  barbers,  old-age  pensions,  eight-hour  day  for  street  railway 
employees,  while  amendments  were  favored  to  the  laws  per- 
taining to  engineers'  licenses,  stationary  firemen's  licenses,  the 
law  governing  seamen,  the  law  providing  for  boiler  inspection, 
and  others.  Legislative  hearings  on  labor  questions  to  be  held 
evenings  were  strongly  urged  by  several  locals.  On  some 
subjects  that  were  given  attention  by  the  unions  the  opinions 
expressed  were  widely  different.  Taking  for  instance  the  trade 
schools ;  opposition  for  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  in 
Massachusetts  was  expressed  by  a  large  number,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  also  find  trade  schools  favorably  looked  upon. 
Although  the  unions  continued  generous  in  voting  financial 
assistance  to  members  of  trade  unions  on  strike,  it  is  a  notice- 
able fact  that  the  moral  assistance  in  the  way  of  ordering 
sympathetic  strikes  is  certainly  on  the  wane. 

Industrial  Changes. 

An  aggregation  of  the  data  presented  by  cities  and  towns 
showing  the  industrial  changes  in  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth  evidence  greater  activity  and 
progress  than  during  the  preceding  year — that  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1904.  This  progress  and  development  are  evi- 
denced by  an  increase  along  almost  all  industrial  lines  recorded. 
I.e.,  new  corporations,  new  firms  starting  operations,  erection 
of  new  factory  buildings,  enlargements  of  established  plants, 
installation  of  new  machinery,  increase  in  authorized  capital, 
additions  to  product,  etc.  Despite  the  scarcity  of  skilled 
labor  in  so  many  branches  of  industry  and  the  general  depres- 
sion that  has  prevailed  in  the  textile  industry,  as  well  as  the 
conditions  now  attendant  upon  the  industry,  the  report  shows 
a  most  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  different  establish- 
ments incorporated  during  the  year,  including,  in  addition  to 
the  new  establishments  or  industries,  those  private  firms  that 
had  become  incorporated,  as  well  as  reorganizations.  The 
changes  from  private  firms  to  corporations  have  been  desig- 
nated in  the  table  by  an  asterisk  (*),  while  the  reorganizations 
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are  indicated  by  a  dagger  (f),  the  doable  dagger  (t)  indicat- 
ing those  companies  which,  although  incorporated,  had  not 
started  operations  according  to  latest  returns.  The  presenta- 
tion is  by  cities  and  towns,  the  month  of  incorporation  in  each 
case,  together  with  the  name  of  the  industry,  the  amount  of 
authorized  capital  stock,  and  the  State  where  incorporated. 


Industrial  Establiahmenta  in  Massachusetts  Incorporated  during  the 

Year  Ending  September  30^  1905. 


Cities  axd  Towms, 
Datbs  of 

iHOOBPORATIOir,  AVD  NAMBS 
OF  COBPOIAnOXS. 


IndnitriM 


Anthor- 
Ixcd 

CapiUl 
Stock 


Amoant 
Paid  In 


State 
In  which 

Incor- 
porated 


ABINGTON. 

1904.  j 

yatefnber, 
C.  H.  Alden  Co.,«    . 

ADAMS. 
lOOB. 

Auputt 
Adame  Woolen  Co.,  r 

AMESBURY. 

1906. 

Septembfr, 
Atwood  Mfg.  Co.,*  . 

AMHBRST. 

1—4, 

November^ 
The  National  Spiral  Fire 
Escape  Co.,  . 

ANDOVER. 

190S. 

February, 
Ballard  Vale  MUls  Co.,*  . 

ARLINGTON. 
1000. 

February^ 
Gifford-Wood  Co.,* 


ATHOL. 

1909. 

Februaryt 
Arthur  F.  Tyler  Co.,* 


^^i 


nionTwls^DriUCo.,t 

ATTLEBOROUGH. 
IMS. 

Januarvj 

The  W.  H.  Saart  Co.,* 
Auffuntf 

Slmms  and  Co.,  Inc.,* 


Boots  and  shoes, 


Woolens  and  worsteds. 


Automobile  lamps, . 


Fire  escapes,    . 

Flannels,  .... 

Ice  tools,   .... 

Doors,  sashes,  and  blinds. 
Milling  tools,    . 

Jewelry  novelties,  . 
Jewelry,   .... 


$125,000 

$80,000 

60,000 

800 

40,000 

40.000 

500,000 

• 

460,000 

225,000 

225,000 

200,000 

200,000 

25,000 

25,000 

800,000 

~ 

15,000 

15,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Me. 


Mass. 


Me. 


Mass. 


Mass. 


N.Y. 


Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 
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Induntriai  Eatabliahmenta  in  Massachusetts  Incorporated  daring  the 
Year  Ending  September  30,  1905  —  Continued. 


CiTiKs  AMD  Towns, 

Author- 

State 

Datks  op 

T^  Jtmm^^^  ^^ 

ised 

Amount 

inwhMa 

IVCUHPORATIOK,  AND  NAXU 

Indastnes 

Capiui 

Paid  in 

looor- 

OF  COBPORATIOKS. 

Stock 

porated 

AUBURN. 

leoi. 

Kovember. 

Ettrick  MUl8,t  .       . 

Carpets, 

$250,000 

$260,000 

Me. 

ATKR. 

1905. 

Jan  uaru. 

Chandler  Planer  Co., 
Julv, 

Chandler  Machine  Co.,    . 

Metal  planers 

aoo,ooo 

160,000 

Maaa. 

Machinery, 

75,000 

76,000 

Haas. 

BEVERLY. 

190-1. 

December, 

Garden  City  Shoe  Co  ,•  . 

Boots  and  shoes 

25,000 

26,000 

Maaa. 

IfNIS. 

March . 

J.  \y.  Carter  Shoe  Co.,*  . 

Women's  shoes 

20,000 

20,000 

Me. 

BOSTON. 

1904. 

October, 

Dacheflse  Salted  Nut  Co.,* 

Salted  nut  meats,     .... 

10,000 

10,000 

Mass. 

S.  H.  Couch  Co.,  Inc.,*    . 

Telephones 

26,000 

7,600 

Maaa. 

Standard   Commercial 

Co.,        .... 

Wooden  goods,        .       .       .       . 

60,000 

60,000 

Maaa. 

Continental  Wood  Screw 

C-'O.,          .... 

Screws,  nuts,  etc.,   .... 

150,000 

78,000 

Maaa. 

Curtis  &  Moore  Co.,* 

Confectionery, 

100.000 

100,000 

Maaa. 

F.  M.  Keith  Co.,*     . 

Refrigerators, 

1,000 

1,000 

Maaa. 

Phcenix   Leather   GoodA 

Co.,        .... 

Leather  novelties,    .       .       .       . 

80,000 

30,000 

Maaa. 

Buff  &  Buff  Mfff.  Co.,*    . 
F.  A.  Barnes  Hat  Co.,     . 

Scientific  Instruments,     . 

10.000 

10,0U0 

Maaa. 

Ladies'  straw  and  felt  hats,    . 

10,000 

10,000 

Maaa. 

George    A.    Sutherland 

Co.,*       .... 

Wire  florists' form 

6,000 

6,000 

Maaa. 

Boston    Coin    Machines 

w 

Co.,f 

Automatic  machinery,     . 

10,000 

10,000 

Masa. 

Dr.  Earl  8.  Sloan,  Inc.,   . 

Drugs  and  medicines,     . 

60,000 

60,000 

Masa. 

I^orember, 

Mason  Cigar  Co.,*   . 

Cigars '     , 

7,500 

7,600 

Maaa. 

A.  Zlegler  &  Sons  Co.,*  . 

Narrow  fabrics,       .       .       .       . 

180,000 

180,000 

Maaa. 

Electric  Cigar  Co.,* 
Marshall    Electric   Mfg. 

Cigars, 

26,000 

10,000 

Maaa. 

Co.,t 

Electrical  apparatus, 

160,000 

60,800 

Maaa. 

Coolidge  Refrigerator 

and('arCo.,ti      . 
Waterfall  Mfg.  Co., 

Refrifferators,  etc 

Bundle  handles 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Maaa. 

10,000 

10,000 

Maaa. 

Arms  Novelty  Co.,t 

Novelties, 

26,000 

20,000 

Maaa. 

December. 

King  Chemical  Corp.,     . 
The  E.  K.  Baaton  Co.  *  . 

Toilet  supplies.        .       .       .       . 
Metallic  novelties,    .       .       .       . 

20,000 

20.000 

Masa. 

20,000 

20,000 

Maaa. 

General  Screw  Machine 

Co.,t       .... 

Screws, 

100,000 

100,000 

Mass. 

American  Carpet  Beater 

Co., 

Carpet  beaters,         .       .       .       . 

100,000 

100,000 

Maaa. 

Blake  Electric  Co  * 

J.  B.  Cook  Piano  Co.,t    . 

Electrical  apparatus, 

10,000 

10,000 

Maaa. 

I^nos 

26,000 

26,000 

Maaa. 

E  &  F.  King  &  Co.,  Inc.,* 
Burbank  Mfg.  Co.,* 

Paints,              

150,000 

600 

Maaa. 

Shoe  polishes 

76,000 

62,760 

Me. 

United  Printing  Machin- 

ery Co.,t 

Printing  machinery, 

600,000 

500,000 

Me. 

Elastic  Pulp  Plaster  Mfg. 

VyO.y.             .... 

Wall  plaster 

100,000 

100,000 

Masa. 

Unlou  Brick  and  Machine 

Co.,t       .... 

Brick-making  machinery. 

60,000 

800 

Maaa. 

Draper  Publishing  Co.,t . 
F.  11.  Young  Co.,     . 

Printing  and  publishing. 

26,000 

8,060 

Maaa. 

Polishes  and  dressing,     . 

40,000 

40,000 

Maaa. 
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Cities  akd  Towns, 
Dates  or 

INCOBPOEATIOH,  AND  NAMES 
or  COXPORATIONS. 


lodostries 


BOSTON  — Con. 
1969. 

January^ 
National    Lead   Co.,    of 

Masaaehnsetteft    . 
Antomatlc  Bottle  Black 

Ing  Co.,  . 
Lyfe'a  One-der  Medicine 

Co., 
New  England  Maple 

ByrnpCo.,*  . 
Bnslgn  Mfg.  Co  ,t 
Tenney  Mfg.  Co.,     . 

Co.,t 
Davis  k,  Dnd  ley  Ice 

Cream  Co.,*  . 
Cleveland-Cheerer  Co.,  *, 
Anderson  Mfg.  Co  , 
The  J.  W.  Colgan  Co.,* 
Snpertor  Mfg.  Co.,* 
A.  B.  Bobbins  Iron  Co.,* 
February^ 
Bay  State  Packing  Co.,* 
*'  Anchor  Knitting  Co.," 
Blmore  I'hemlcal  Co.,* 
Elmer  Chickering  Co.  * 
Melsel  Press   and  Mfg. 

Co.,* 
Massachusetts    Woven 

Barrel  Co.,^  . 
The  Peerless  Machinery 

Co.,t 
American  Textile  AppU 

anoes  Co., 
Cnmmings  Machine 

Works,* 
United  States  Antomatio 

Scale  Co.,*  t  . 
Johnson  Voting  Machine 

^o.,         ... 
March. 
Bigelow  Butter  Co.,* 
Templeton  Mfg.  Oo.,^ 
The  William  T.  Bonner 

Co.*       . 
Mt.  Cardigan  Lumber 

Co.,t 
Veerac  Motor  Car  Co.,t 
Boston  Envelope  Co., 
Eastern  Butter  Co.,f 
Hoyt  Elevator  Co.,* 
The  Clark  Insulation  Co. 
American  Shoe  Tap  Mf  g, 

Co., 
Peters  Mfg.  Co., 

international  Railway 

Appliance  Co.,t    . 
The  Climax   Lubricator 

Co , 
Electric  Textile  Maohln 

ery  Co.,t  t 
Oriental  Ruby  Co^  . 
New  York  Hide  ft  Leather 

Co.,1 
E.  A.  King  Co.,t 
Rapid  Spinning  Co^t 
Dalton.Ingeraoll     Mf 

Co.,t 
John    A.   Lowell    Bank 

Note  Co.,* 


g 


Aothor- 
ix^d 

CspiUl 
Stock 


Amount 
Paid  In 


State 
In  which 

Incor- 
porated 


Sheet  and  pipe  lead. 

Shoe  polishes,  . 

Drugs  and  medicines. 

Syrups,     . 
Calculating  machines, 
Confectionery, . 

Disinfectants,  . 

Ice  cream. 
Neckwear, 

Women's  underwear, 
Blamess  hardwear. 
Silk  petticoats, . 
Ornamental  iron-work. 

Pork  and  beef  products. 
Hosiery,    . 
Patent  medicines,    . 
Photographs,    . 

Printing  presses. 

Woven  barrels. 

Shoe  machinery, 

Electric  warp-stop  motions. 

Machinery, 

Automatic  scales, 

Voting  machines, 

Renovated  butter. 

Hydraulic  compressing  machines 

Oagee,  valves,  etc., . 

Lumber.    . 
Automobiles, 
Envelopes, 
Butter, 
Elevators,  • 
Insulating  materials, 

Machinery,  leather  goods,  etc 
Women's  neckwear. 

Railway  appliances, 

Lubricating  machines. 

Textile  machinery,  . 
Jewels, 

Leather,    . 
Lace  curtains,  . 
Not  yet  determined. 

Plumbers'  supplies, 

Engraving  and  printing. 


$5,000 

60,000 

100,000 

16,000 

260,000 

1,600 

10,000 

4,000 
30,000 

6,000 
24,000 

6000 
20,000 

10,000 

26,000 

100,000 

100,000 

60,000 
160,000 
800,000 
100,000 

26,000 

260,000 

600,000 

60,000 
100,000 

60,000 

100,000 

660,000 

6,000 

20,000 

80,000 

100,000 

9,000 
6,000 

60,000 

40,000 

1,000,000 
600,000 

100,000 

30,000 

6,000,000 

80,000 

80,000 


$6,000 

60,000 

680 

15,000 

250,000 

1,500 

7,000 

4,000 
20,000 

3,000 
24,000 

2,000 
20,000 

10,000 

650 

800 

100,000 

60,000 

150,000 

300,000 

600 

26,000 

250 

400 

29,100 

85,000 

100,000 

500 

6,000 

20,000 

80,000 

400 

9,000 
6,000 

20 

40,000 

1,000,000 
500,000 

100,000 
30,000 

80,000 
20,000 


Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

Nfass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Me. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 
Me. 

Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Me. 

Mass. 

Mass. 
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CiTIU  AND  TOWHf, 

Datb8  of 

IHCOBPOHATIOK,  AXD  NAMBS 
OF  OOKPOBATIOXS. 


Indottrief 


Aathor- 
Ized 

CaptUl 
Stock 


Amonnt 
Paid  In 


8Uta 
Inwhldi 

loeor- 
pormted 


B03T0:^  — Con. 

19«5  — Con. 

April  —  Con. 
H.  C.  Greenwood  Co.,*  . 
H.  &  G.  W.  Lord  Co.,t   • 

X-Zalia  Corp..t 

Pigaret  Chemical  Co.,     . 

The  PhlllipB  Co.,*   . 

E.  C.  Powers  Co.,*  . 

Union  Tool  Co., 

Direct  Bpinnins  Co., 

International  Printing 
Preea  Co.,t     . 

The  Daggett  Remedy  Co., 

Constant    Pressare   Gaa 
Enfflne  Co.,{ . 

DnnJaeeCo.,*  . 

Tilton,  Fuller,  &  MUton, 
Inc.,*      .... 

The  Elite  Thread  Works. 

Harrington  Ring  ana 
Traveller  Co.,t 

The  Malteaux  Co.,* 

Jordan     Photographic 
Co  ,*       . 

Revolution  Laundry  Ma- 
chine Co.,t     . 

Karnak  Chemical  Co.,     . 

The  Borelli  Silk  Co.,t     . 

Red  Cross  Chloride  Co.,*t 

Federal  Metallic  Packing 
Co.,t       .... 
June, 

Andrew  J.  Morse  &  Eton, 
Inc.,*      .... 

The  P.  B.  Sanford  Co.,*  . 

Eagle  Overall  Co.,    . 

Lubron  Mfg.  Co.,Inc.,t  • 

Hanson  Mfg.  Co.,^   . 

Rivett  Lathe  Mfg.  Co.,t  . 

Morandi-Proctor  Co., 

Musicians  Supply  Co.,    . 

Tyler-Chapman  Co.,t 

S  o  u  1  e    Art    Publishing 
Co  ,t       • 
July, 

Liquid  Wall  Paper  Co.,  . 

Commonwealth     Chemi- 
cal Co  ,  . 

A.  P  Nardlnl  Co  ,t . 

Publishers     Binding     & 
Mailing  Co.,  . 

Boston  Electrotype  Co., . 

The  Auro  Co.* 

Munkley  and  Co  ,  Inc  ,* . 

Parker  and  Whiting  Co.,* 

M.  H  Brigham  Co., 

Confection  Food  Co., 

K.  J.  Quinn  &  Co.  (Inc.),* 

Shannon  Bros.  Co., . 

J.W  Striedcr  Co.,* 
Anglo-Egyptian  Tobacco 
Co ,  ... 

Ehrman  Mfg.  Co.,t . 
Crystal  Sweet  Co  ,* 
Boylston  Mfg.  Co.,t 
Brigham  Lace  Co.,* 
The  Avon  Art  Press  Co  ,t 
Nielsen  Glove  Co.,* 


Druggists'  supplies, 
Netting,     . 

Patent  medicines,    . 
Patent  medicines,    . 
Brass  goods,     . 
Drugs  and  medicines. 
Tools, 


Printing  presses, 
Drugs  and  medicines, 

Gas  and  steam  engines, 
Heating  apparatus,  . 

Neckwear, 
Cotton  threads, 

Textile  machinery,  . 
Temperance  beverages, 

Photographs,    . 

Laundry  machines, . 
Embalming  preparations 
Bleaching  and  dyeing. 
Disinfectants,  . 

Metallic  packing,     . 


Brass  goods,     . 
Bookbinding,    . 
Overalls,   . 
Lubricants, 

Machinery, 
Cooking  apparatus, . 
Mnslcallnstrumentsand  materials 
Interior  woodwork, 

Photogrraphs,    . 

Liquid  wall  paper,  . 

Patent  medicines,    . 
Statuary,  . 

Bookbinding,    . 
Electrotypes,    . 
Photographic  supplies, 
Drugs  and  medicines, 
School  supplies. 
Gasolene  engines,    . 
Confectionery, . 
Shoe  polishes,  . 
Millinery  supplies,  . 

Cigar  boxes. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes, 

Badges,  buttons,  etc , 

Sugar  substitutes,    . 

Shoe  machinery, 

I.ace, . 

Printing,  publishing,  etc 

Gloves, 


$26,000 
800,000 

900,000 

260,000 

20,000 

10,000 

20,000 

100,000 

600,000 
40,000 

76,000 
40,000 

20,000 
16,000 

1,000,000 
60,000 

2,000 

60,000 

900,000 

90,000 

60,000 

100,000 


10,000 

2,400 

10,000 

25,000 

6,000 

100,000 

60,000 

16,000 

80,000 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 
6,000 

16,000 
10,000 
60,000 
10,000 
1,000 
10,000 
20,000 
100,000 
10,000 

180,000 

10,000 
86,000 
60,000 
400,000 
2,000 
80.000 
16,000 


$300 

800,000 

160,000 

100 

10,000 

10,000 

16 

100,000 

600,000 
20,000 

76,000 
40,000 

20,000 
16,000 

800 
25 

1,000 

60,000 

200,000 

00.000 

60,000 

61,000 


800 

2,400 

10,000 

26,000 

6,000 

100,000 

21,600 

8,000 


10,000 

60,000 

50,000 
6,000 

16,000 

6,100 

40 

6,060 

1,000 

10,000 

20,000 

100,000 

0,600 

180,000 

4,600 
70,000 
60,000 
88,000 
90 
80,000 
16,000 


Mass. 

Me. 
Maaa. 

Ml 
Ml 
Masa. 

Me. 

Maaa. 
Maaa. 

Maaa. 

Ml 


Maaa. 
Maaa. 


Maaa. 

Maaa. 

Maaa. 
Maaa. 
Maaa. 
Maaa. 

Maaa. 


Ml 

Maaa. 

Maaa. 

Maaa. 

Maaa. 

Me. 

Maas. 

Maaa. 

Me. 


Maaa. 

Maas. 
Maaa. 

Maaa. 
Maaa. 
Maaa. 
Maas. 

Maaa. 
Maas. 
Maas. 
Maaa. 
Maas. 

Maas. 

Maaa. 
Maaa. 

Maaa. 

N.J. 

Maas. 

Maaa. 

Maaa. 
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ClTlM  AVD  TOWKg, 

Datks  op 

iKCOBPOSATIOSr,  AND  KAXU 
OF  GOHPOSATIOHS. 


Indostries 


Anthor- 
Ized 

Oapiul 
Stock 


Amoant 
Paldln 


State 
In  which 

Incor- 
porated 


BOSTON  — Con. 

1903  — Con. 
Augutt^  Con. 
Bob  ton  Coal-Briquette 

Co.,t       .... 
Frank  J.   Piereon  Drag 

Co.,        .... 
Mayor's    Steam   Clothes 

Washer  Co.,t 
Slayter  Paper  Co.,    . 
Septemfter, 
The  United  Cotton  Co.,t . 
The     Colonial     Co., 

Printers,* 
Reliable  Drug  Co.,{ 
C.  M.  Ward  Co  ,•    . 
AJas  Electric  Mfg  Co.,  . 
James  H.  Brown  Co.,*    . 
The   Page-Taylor   Mfg. 

V/0»,  .... 

French  Remedies  Cq^*  . 

The  Chambers  Wood 
Stain  and  Polish  Co., 
Inc.*      .... 

B.  O.  Parker  Co.,t   . 
The  Swendeman  Water 

Cooling  Tower  Co.,t    . 

BRAINTREE. 

1905. 

April, 
The  Ambler  ft  Hobart 

Co.,        .       .       .       . 
The     Monatlquot    Mills 

Co.,*       .       .       .       . 

BROCKTON. 
1904. 

ITovembtr, 

The  Howard  Leather 
Process  Co.,* 
December. 

G.  W.  Bailey  Co.,*  . 

C.  &  n.  Arch  Shank  Co., 

Februarv, 

Dean  Penney  Co.,t  . 
March  f 

Independent  Die  Co.,*  . 
Auptutf 

Field  Lumbert  Co.,t 

CAMBRIDGE. 

1904. 

October, 
Gilbert  LeavlU  Co.,* 

lfN»9. 

January, 

The  MorsB  &  Whyte  Co.,* 
February, 

The  Monitor  Electrical 
Speed  Recorder  Co.,  . 
March, 

Cambridge  Brass  Co.,     . 

The  Prince  Medicine  Co  , 

The  Powell  Press  Co.,t  . 

Sylvester  Tower  Co.,«    . 


Fuel, .... 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

Clothes  washers. 
Paper, 


PrlnUng  and  bookbinding, 
Drugs  and  medicines. 
Jewels,      .... 
Electrical  apparatus. 
Food  preparations,  . 

Soaps,  oils,  and  grease,  . 
Veterbiary  medicines,    . 


Wood,  metal,  and  shoe  polishes, 
Carbonated  beverages,    . 

OooUng  apparatus,  . 


Grain  and  cereals,  . 
Wool  scouring. 


Leather,    • 

Shoe  findings, 
Steel  shanks, 


•  •  • 


Woodworking, 

Steel  cutting  dies,    .       . 

Boota  and  shoes, 


Furniture  polish,     . 


Wire  goods, 


Electrical  instrumenta,    . 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures. 
Drugs  and  medicines, 
Printing  and  bookbinding, 
Piano  and  organ  parte,    . 


$100,000 

20,000 

30,000 
80,000 

100,000 

10,000 

40,000 

16,000 

6,000 

6,000 

60,000 
80,000 


30,000 
26,000 

10,000 


60,000 
1,000 


60,000 

10,000 
100,000 


14,000 

8,600 

26,000 


10,000 


60,000 


6,000 

20,000 

16,000 

10.000 

200,000 


$100,000 

20,000 

80.000 
30,000 

16 

10,000 

40,000 

16,000 

1,600 

6,000 

60,000 
6,000 


80,000 
25,000 

80 


160 
1,000 


60,000 

10,000 
71,000 


14,000 

8,600 

26,000 


10,000 


60,000 


6,000 

20,000 

16,000 

10,000 

200,000 


Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 


Mass. 

Mass. 


Me. 

Mass. 
Me. 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 


Mass, 


Mass. 


Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
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CiTIBB  AVD  TOWat, 

Dates  or 

ISOOBPOEATION,  AVD  HAMKS 
OV  COKPORATIOHS. 


Indoftrlet 


Aothor- 

Ixed 

Caplul 

Stock 


AboodC 
Pildln 


SUte 
In  which 

Incor- 
porated 


CAMBRIDGE -Con. 

IMS  — Con. 

AprU, 
John  M*.  French  Flexible 
BltCo.,t 
May, 
Lamb  &  Ritchie  Co./ 
Howe    Spring    Mattrees 
Co.,*       .       .       .       . 
July, 
Mass.  BnUders  Finish 
Co.,*       .       .       .       , 
Smith  BroUiers'  Mfg.  Co., 
The  Musola  Co., 

CANTON. 

19M. 

June, 
The  Bnreka  Silk    Mfg. 
Co.,i       .... 

CHARLEMONT. 

April, 
The  Pyrites  Co., 

CHELMSFORD. 

19Q9, 

January. 
Nortn    Chelmsford 
Machine  and  Supply 
Co  * 

Geo.  C.  Moore  Wool 

Scouring  Mills,*   . 
Alsatian  Combing  Co  ,    . 

CHELSEA. 

1M4. 

October, 
Travis,  Cobum  Co.,t 

1MI9. 

January, 

Walker  Extract  Co.,t 
May, 

Boston  Wood  Etching 
Co.,        .       .       .       . 
June^ 

L.  B.  Warner  Co.,* . 

CHESTER. 

1909. 

ApHl, 
Button  Lumber  Co., 

CHICOPEE. 

1909. 

April, 
A.  G.  Spalding  £c  Bros. 
Mfg.Co.,t      .       . 
June, 
Glhon  Brothers'  Mfg. 
Co.,t       .        .        .       . 


BlU,  . 

Pipes  and  tubes, 

Spring  beds,  etc.. 


•  • 


Woodworking, 

Horseshoes, 

Automatic  piano  players, 


Silk  thread, 


Pyrites, 


Textile  machinery,  . 


Wool  scorning, 
Wool  tops. 


•  s 


Building  materials, . 

Chemicals,  extracts,  etc., 

Burnt  wood  novelties,     . 
Paper  boxes,    . 


Lumber, 


Athletic  goods, 
Automobiles,    . 


$100,000 

900,000 

80,000 


10,000 
60,000 
60,000 


400,000 


26,000 


60,000 

126,000 
60,000 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
60,000 


10,000 


100,000 


00,000 


-     Me. 


$200,000 
16,000 


Maas. 
Mass. 


10,000     Maas. 

76     Ma«s. 

60,000  I  Mttsn. 


800,000 


Me. 


1,000     Mass. 


60,000 

126,000 
40,800 


Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 


6,000     Mass. 


10,000  ;  Mass. 


10,000 
86,400 


Mass. 
Maas. 


80 


Mass. 


100,000 


Mass. 


00,000     Mass 
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CinsS  AKD  TOWHS, 

Datm  of 

IKOOBPOXATIOV,  AlTD  NAXU 
or  COEPOBATIOSS. 


Indottnet 


Aofhor- 

iMd 

Capital 
Stock 


Amoant 
Paid  In 


State 
In  which 

Incor- 
porated 


CONCORD. 

Mctrehf 
Concord  MIUs, . 

CONWAY. 

ApHl, 
Darby  Mfg.  Co., 

DANVBR8. 

January, 

Boston  Incandescent 
L4unpCo.,     . 
July, 

Martln-KeUey  Co.,* 
Aiufuti, 

Anti-ltla,  Inc.,  . 

DSDHAM. 

IMS. 

May, 

Acme  Clotbee  Pin  fc  Line 
Co..        .       .       .       . 

StpttfnheTf 

Norfolk  X  am  Co.,  . 

DIOHTON. 

IMS. 

July, 
Anchor  Color    ft    Oum 
Works  ,t 


Worsted  cloth, 


DmggLsts*  specialties,    . 


Incandescent  lamps. 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Patent  medldnes,    . 


BRVING. 

March. 
Wasnbnm   &   Heywood 
Chair  Co,*    . 

EVERBTT. 

I>€C€mber, 
EYcrett  Milling  Co  , 


Clothes  pins  and  lines. 
Yam, 


Dyes, 


Chairs, 


■••9. 

Bay  State  Varnish  Co  , 


Januafy, 

BaySts 
April, 

Boston  Varnish  Co.,t 


FALL  RIVER. 
1»M. 

March, 
Fall  RlTcr  BIeachery,t    . 

The  Linen  Fkbric  Co.,     . 
August, 
BstesMlU,t 


Building  materials, . 


Varnishes, 
Varnishes, 


Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing. 

Linen  fabrics 

Cordage  and  twine. 


$160,000 


10,000 


8,000 
10,000 
70,000 


100,000 
16,000 


26,000 


60,000 


8,000 

60,000 
160,000 


600,000 

26,000 

260,000 


180,100 


10,000 


8,000 
10,000 
44,860 


Mass. 


Mass. 


16,000 


26,000 


60,000 


Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 


Me. 

Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 


8,000 

60,000 
180,000 


1,000 

20 

260,000 


Mass. 

Mass. 
Me. 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
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CXTIS8  AKD  TOWHt, 

Datbs  OV 

IirCOBPOKATIOX,  AKD  NAlCBfl 
OF  CORPOBATIOMS. 


Indnitrlet 


Author- 

Ixed 
Capital 

Stock 


I    Slate 
Amount    in  which 
Paidtn 


poratad 


FITCHBUBG. 

1M5. 

Januarift 
Fltetaburg  Buck  M UlB.t  . 
The    Fltchburg     Horn 
Goods  Co.,*  . 

Ffhrttary, 
North  Btar  Printing  Go.,* 
Bennett  Shoe  Co.,    . 

May, 
LouiB  Dejonee  Co.,* 
The  Novelty  Engineering 
A8sociatlon,t 

FOXBGROUGH. 

1M4. 

I/dvember, 
MasBachnsettfl  Fuel  Sav- 
ing Radiator  Co.,  . 

1908. 

January, 
J.  M.  IHjc  Co.,* 

FRAlilNGHAM. 

October, 
American  Roller  Bearing 
Co.,*      .       .       .       . 

1909. 

Augiiti, 

Lakeview  Press,*    . 
Stptember, 

Framlngham  Chair  Co.,t 

FRANKLIN. 

1905. 

Auguttj 
Franklin  Mills  Corp.,      . 

GLOUCESTER. 

1004. 

Octobtr, 

The  Frost  Oil   Clothing 

Co.,*       .       .       .       . 

November, 

N.  Richardson  Sons  Mfg. 

Co.,*       .       .       .       . 

10O5. 

February, 

James  H.  Tarr  Co.,  Ltd.,* 
September, 

Holden-Grayes  Co., 

GREAT  BARRINGTON. 

1009. 

March, 
The  Great  Barrinston  Co- 
operative Cannmg  Co., 

GREENFIELD. 

1005. 

March , 
Conant  and  Donelson  Co., 


Cotton  dnek,     . 
Horn  hair  pins, 


Printing  and  bookbinding, 
Boots  and  shoes. 


Surface-coated  paper. 
Tools  and  machinery. 


Heating  apparatus,  . 


Boxes  (paper  and  wooden), 


Canned  fruit  and  vegetables. 


Roller  bearings. 

Printing  and  bookbinding, 
Chairs, 

Huck  towels 

Oil  clothing,     .       .       .       . 
Gasoline  engines,  etc.,    . 

Marine  paints,  .       .       .       . 
Women's  clothing,  . 


Artisans'  tools. 


$100,000 

10,000 

90,000 
30,000 

120,000 

5,000 


15,000 


25,000 


SSS.OOO 

15,000 
20,000 


10,000 


10,000 
20,000 

26,000 
12,000 


15,000 


26,000 


$100,000 

10,000 

10,000 
80,000 

120,000 

6,000 


10,500 


25,000 


825,000 


16,000 
300 


Mass. 
Mass. 


Mass. 


MaM. 
Maaa. 


10,000 


Masa. 


10,000 
11,050 

23,000 
12,000 


15,000 


19,000 


Masa. 


Mass. 
Mass. 


Mass. 


Maaa. 
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Cities  anp  Towhs, 
I)ATB8  or 

IMOORPOBATIOS,  kXD  NAMSS 
OF  0OBPOR4nOW8. 


Industrlea 


Anthor- 
ized 

Caplul 
Stock 


Amount 
Pftldin 


Btata 
In  which 

Incor- 
porated 


HANOVBR. 

I904. 

Hottmber^ 
Lot  Phillips    &  Co., 
Corp.,t   .... 

HANSON. 

1904. 

November^ 
John  Foster  Co.,*    . 

HAVERHILL. 

1005. 

February, 

Single    Thread    Lock 
Stitch  Co.,|    . 
March, 

The  G.  A.  Hawkes  Go.,* 
July, 

Hue  Needle  Co.,|    . 
Aujput, 

HaverhiU  Famitnre  Co.,t 

HINGHAM. 

lOOft. 

Stptenhtr, 
The  Grlswold  Mfg.  Co.,* 

HOLYOKB. 

1M9. 

September^ 
American  Brazing  & 
Mfg.  Co 

HYDE  PARK. 

!••«. 

October, 

John  T.  Robinson  Co.,*  . 

November, 

The  Healey    Sewer  Ma- 

chine  and  Construction 

Co.,*       .... 

Puritan  Constmctlon  Co  , 

KINGSTON. 

1909. 

May. 
Pilgrim  Foundry  Co.,*    . 

LAWRENCE. 

I»04. 

(ktobw, 
Lawrence  Pump  and  En- 
gine Co.,t 

IMS. 

January, 
Globe  Mills  Robber  Co.,t 
Australian  Mfg.  Co.,t 

April, 
India  Mica  Co.,t 

The  Stanley  Co.,t    . 
Jun^, 
Wood  Worsted  Mill,t 


Boxes  (wooden), 


•  • 


Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc., 


Shoe  machinery. 

Slippers 

Machinery 

Furniture 

Gasolene  engines,  motors,  etc., 
Brazing, 


Paper  box  machinery,     . 


Sewer-cleaning  machines, 
Sewer-cleaning  machines. 


Stoves  and  ranges,  . 


Pomps  arfd  textile  machinery. 


Rnbber  footwear,    . 
Textiles,    . 

Mica,  graphite,  etc., 

Machinery, 

Worsteds, 


•  • 


•  • 


$100,000 


60,000 


200,000 

50,000 

10,000 

5,000 


$100,000 


60,000 


200,000 

15,000 

10,000 

5,000 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Me. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 


10,500     Mass. 


*w,vvv 

AV,VVV 

40,000 

40,000 

65,000 

800 

125,000 
40.000 

77,900 
40,000 

40,000 

21,500 

24,000 

24,000 

200,000 
25,000 

15,000 

50,000 

85 

100,000 

60,000 

1,000.000 

500 

Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 

Me. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Me. 
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CiTIKS  AND  TOWM8, 

Datbs  of 

laCOEPORATIOK,  AKD  NAM B8 
or  CORPOHATIOVS. 


Industries 


Anthor- 
iMd 

Cspltal 
Stock 


Amonnt 
Paid  In 


8Ute 
in  which 

loeor- 
pontcd 


LBS. 

1905. 

May, 
Berkshire  Canning  Co.,  . 

T^e  White  Marble  and 
Terrazzo  Co., 
Swtembert 
Mountain  Mill  Paper  Co., 

LEICESTER. 
1905. 

Leicester  Card  Clothing 
Co.,        .... 

LEOMINSTER. 

1905. 

^ebruarf/f 
Tilton  &  Cook  Co.,* 

LOWELL. 

1904. 

December, 
John  J.  Clnln  Co.,   . 

1905. 

February^ 

BoottMUls.t     . 

Lowell  Paper  Tnbe  Corp., 
April, 

United  States  Cartridge 
Co.,*       .... 
May, 

Morrlmac  Piano  Stool 
Co.,*       .... 
June, 

Kltson  Machine  Shops,t . 

Standard  Paper  Tube 
Works,* 
July, 

Shaw  Machine  Co.,  . 
August, 

Tnoke  ft  Parker  Co.,t 

Lowell  Hat  Co., 

Middlesex  EnittlngMills,t 
September, 

Barber  Mfg.  Co.,*    . 

LYNN. 

1904. 

October, 
£.  T.  Ricker  Shoe  Co..    . 
The  Oeorge  O.  Lonaon 
Mfg.  Co.,t 
December, 
Martin   Shoe  Machinery 
Co  ,*       . 


Canned  fmit  and  vegetables,  . 

Marble 

Paper, 

Card  clothing, 

Combs, 

Badges,  medals,  etc 

Cotton  goods, 

Paper  tubes,  caps,  cones,  etc.. 

Ammunition 

Piuio  stools,  etc.,     .       .        .       . 

Cotton  machinery,  .       .       .       . 

Paper  tubes,  caps,  cones,  etc.. 

Textile  machinery,  ... 

Electrical  devloes,  ... 
xiats, .  •  •  .  •  • 
Hosiery, 

Tapes 


Boots  and  shoes, 
Orain  counters. 

Shoe  machinery, 


1905. 

January, 

Robinson-Brockway  Co.,*j  Harness,    . 

Coolidge  Ice  Co.,*    .       .    Ice,     .... 

Cook-MilUgan  Co.,i  .  I  Boots  and  shoes, 

March,  I 

Baker  Shoe  Co..  .  |  Boots  and  shoes, 

French  Automobile  Co., .  '  Automobiles,   .       '. 

Lynn  Re-Toe  Last  Co  ,t .  >  Lasts  and  patterns,  . 


$15,000 

15,000 
25,000 


15,000 


85,000 


5,000 


000,000 
10,000 


400,000 

10,000 

150,000 

150,000 

300,000 

5,000 
10,000 
40,000 

5,000 


20,000 
10,000 

10,000 


10,000 
90,000 
80,000 

35,000 
100,000 
100,000 


$15,000 

15,000 
85,000 


15,000 


25,000 


5,000 


800,000 
10,000 


400,000 

10,000 

150,000 

160,000 

900,000 

5.000 

2,010 

20,000 

5,000 


Mass. 


Ma8«. 


Mass. 


Maas. 


20,000 
10,000 

10,000 


10,000 
20,000 
90,000 

35,000 

100,000 

81,000 


Maes. 

Mas*. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Me. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 


Ml 
Mass. 

Mass. 

Me. 

Mass. 


1  In  July,  succeeded  by  J.  A.  Cook. 
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CiTiu  AVD  Towva, 
Datbs  ov 

IMCOBPOBATIOII,  AVD  NAIIM 
OF  GOBPOXATIOITI. 


Indottrlef 


Aothor- 
li«d 

Capital 
Stock 


Amonnt 
Paid  In 


State 
Inwhidi 

Incor- 
porated 


LYNN"  — Con. 
—  Con. 


May, 

warner-Robertaon  Co.,  . 

Jaoobaon   and   Jacobs 

Inc.,*      .       .       .       . 

JUfU, 

A.  E.  Oloyd  Shoo  Co.,  . 
Tbe  Lynn  Bpedalty  Oo.,t 
P.  J.  Harney  Bboe  Co.,  . 

Lynn  Grease  Extracting 
Co.,        .       .       .       . 

Pepteitt  Dyspepsia  Cure 
Co.,        .       .       .       . 

Spinney  Wise  Co.,* 


Auau9t, 
Cottc 


>tter  Shoe  Co.,*     . 
Donohne    Brothers 
Leather  Co.,* 

Seymonr    &    Jackson 

Corp.  *  .... 

Derrin  Ice  Cream  Co.,*  . 

MALDEN. 

January,  * 

Tbe  Bloodlne  Co.,* 

March, 
T.  P.  TQttte  Silver  Co.,* 

July, 
J.  V,  Kimball  Co.,* 

MARLBOROUGH. 

May, 

Howe  Lumber  Co  ,t 
Auou9t^^ 

J.  B.  Holtz  Co.,  Inc., 


Connters  and  box  toes,    . 

Leather  findings. 

Boots  and  shoes, 
Shoe  findings, . 
Boots  and  shoes, 


Extracting  grease  from  leather. 


Medldnes, 
Rubber  goods. 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Upper  leather, . 


■  • 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Confectionery  and  ice  cream. 


'V!i 


MEDFIELD. 
1»M. 


edfield  tffg.  Co.,  . 
MEDPORD. 


DmgB  and  medicines, 
Sllyerware,       . 
Wooden  molding,    . 


I/'ovember, 
Scott  ft  Sons  Co.,f   . 

Auguit, 
United  Copper  Poondry 
Co 

MELROSE. 

1M5. 

June, 
Smith  Countershaft  Co.,t 

METHUEN. 

1904. 

yot>emher. 
The  Jersey  Cloth  Co.,     . 


Hat  frame  wires, 


Machine  tools. 


CountershAfts, 


Knit  goods, 


•       . 


.       • 


Building  materials  and  boxes. 
Shoe  trimmings 


$60,000 

10,000 

5,000 

25,000 

100,000 

10,000 

5,000 
40,000 

50,000 

15,000 


100,000 
8,500 


100,000 
25,000 
10,000 


60,000 
10,000 


5,000 


Copper  and  brass  castings,     . 


50,000 


60,000 


90,000 


40,000 


$11,000 

10,000 

5,000 

25,000 

100,000 

300 

S,200 
25,000 

20,000 

16,000 


100,000 
8,500 


60,000 
26,000 
10,000 


Me. 

Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 


Me. 
Mass. 


60,000 
8,600 


Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 


Mass. 

Mass. 


800 


50,000 


60,000 


60 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 


300 


Mass. 
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CiTiu  AVD  Towirt« 
Datbs  of 

IHCOBPOBATIOV,  AMD  NaMBS 
OF  COBPORATIOHS. 


Indnttrtea 


Author- 
ised 
Capital 

Btoek 


Amonnt 
Paid  to 


State 
In  which 

Incor- 
porated 


MIDDLBBOROUGH. 

JutUt 
Parlor  Pride  lifg.  Co. 
Inc.,*      .... 

MIDDLETON. 

July, 
Ktif^e  Lamp  Co.,*    . 

HILFORD. 

ieo5. 

March, 
llilford    Pink    Granite 
Quarriea,t 

MILLBURY. 

1»09. 

I'tbruaty, 

Arkonla  Fabric  Mfg.  Co., 
Mavt 

John  P.  Crane  Co.,  . 
Auguat, 

Worceater  Steel  Foundry 
Co,*      .       .       .       . 

MILTON. 

Sepfwiber, 
The  Homer  Emerson  Co.,t 

M0N80N. 

IMS. 

Mav, 
Someraet  Woolen  Co., t  . 

MONTAGUE. 

1»09. 

June, 
The  New  Marshall  En. 
gine  Co.,        •       . 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

October, 
The  F.  W.  Francis  Cigar 
and  Tobacco  Co.,t 

1905. 

I'ebruary, 
New    Bedford     Granite 
Co.,*      .... 
May, 
L.  A.  Lltilefield   Silver 
Co.,*      .... 
July, 
New    Bedford   Gas  En- 
gine Co.,  Inc.,* 
Augutt, 
Erei 


iyertastlng  Garter  Co.,  . 
mber. 
Brown  Medleal  Co.,t 


S^ten^ber, 


Stoye  polishes, . 
Incandeecent  lamps. 

Granite,    •       .       .       . 

Men's  wear  goods,  . 
Cotton  yams,   . 

Steel  and  brass  eastings, 
Brushes,   .       .       .       . 


Men's  suitings, 


Paper-mill  machinery,    . 


$25,000 


26,000 


2,500,000 


25,000 
20,000 

aoo,ooo 


10,000 


50,000 


cigars. 

Granite,    . 

Silverware, 

Gasolene  motors,     . 

Garters,    . 

Drugs  and  medicines, 


50,000 


50,000 


20,000 

10,000 

20,000 

10,000 

250,000 


$20,000 


2,250,800 


20,000 
225,000 


10,000 


10,600 


50,000 


7,400 


15,000 


10,000 


Me. 


Maaa. 


N.J. 


Mich. 

Hi 


Masa. 


Me. 


Mass. 


Maaa. 


Mass. 


8,000  I  Maaa. 

4,000  !  Mass. 

250,000  I  Maaa. 

I 
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CiTiia  AKD  Towns, 

DATS*  OF 

IHOOBPOKATIOH,  AKD  NAMKS 

OF  CotPORATIOHS. 


Indiutrfes 


Aothor- 
Ised 

CftplUl 
Stock 


Amount 
Paid  In 


State 
In  whicb 

Incor* 
porated 


NEWBURYPORT. 

I90S. 

Jifarch, 
H.  P.  Wbeatley  Shoe  Co., 

NORTH  ADAMS. 

1904, 

October, 

Blaekbton  Mfg.  Co., 
yotember, 

Hamer      Improyed 
Washer  Co.,* 


AprjL 


1—9, 


Ma 


Bros.  Shoe  Co.,* . 
NORTHAMPTON. 

Auguttt 
Northampton      Prlntlog 
and  Binding  Co.,t 

NO.  ATTLEBOROUOH. 

1909. 

JanuarVt 

Spenoer  Yam  Co.,  . 
April, 

Royal  Textile  Co.,* 
AuffUMtt 

A.  H.  Bliss  Co.,*     . 

NORTHBOROUGH. 
19«5. 

Xiir  Light  Co.,t     . 

NORTHBRIDGE. 

IS. 

March, 
H.  F.  Hall  Co., 

NORTON. 

1905. 

January, 
BarrowsTllle  Bleachery, . 

OXFORD. 

1005. 

March, 

Pierrepont  Mills  Corp.,  . 
May, 

Oomins  &  Co.,  Inc.,t 

PBABODY. 

1904. 

October, 
Peabody  Candy  Co.,* 

Thomas  F.  Travers  Shoe 


Boots  and  shoes,      .       .       .       . 


Woolen  goods, 


Washing  machines  and  axle  nnts, 


Boots  and  shoes,      .       .       .       . 


Printing,   publishing,   and   book* 
binding, 

Cotton  yam 

Shoe-laoe  tips, 

Jewelry, 


Gasolene  street  lamps,    . 


Co.,* 


July, 

Diamond  Leather  Co.,*  . 
September, 

O'Keefe  Tanning  Co.,*  . 


Boots  and  shoes. 


•  • 


Bleaching  and  dyeing,    . 


Woolen  yam, 

Cotton  warp  dress  goods. 


Confectionery, 


Boots  and  shoes,      .       .       .       . 

Flmcy  leathers 

Tanning,  ....#. 


$40,000 


126,000 
25,000 

600,000 


18,000 

60,000 

16,000 

100,000 


76,000 


10,000 


76,000 


50,000 
60,000 


100,000 

16,000 

40,000 

100,000 


$40,000 


66,000 
24,000 

800,000 


18,000 

28,500 

16,000 

100,000 


Mass. 


N.Y. 
Mass. 

Me. 


60,000 


Mass. 

R.I. 

Mass. 

Mass. 


Mass. 


10,000 


75,000 


60,000 
50,000 


160 

15,000 

10,000 

100,000 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 

Mass. 


Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass 
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CiTIU  AMD  TOWm, 

Datss  of 

IVCOB]*ORATIOV,  AVD  KAVU 

or  GouoAATioas. 

iDdnstries 

Author- 
ised 

Ospitol 
Block 

Amount 
Paid  hi 

State 
In  which 

Inoor- 
poraled 

PITT8FIELD. 

OctobeTt 
Berkshire      Automobile 
Co 

Automobiles 

$16,000 

$12,000 

Mms. 

.19«S. 

Ji'ebnuiry. 

The  Teleleetric  Co., 
Juiy, 

A.  H.  Riee  Co.,*      .• 

Bleetrie  piano  players,   . 
Sewing  silk  and  braids,  . 

400,000 
00,000 

826,000 
00,000 

Mass. 
Mam. 

QUINCY. 

ie«5. 

Januarvt 

The  United  BtAtM  Tniw. 
lucent  Co.,     . 

KAVAnAgh  Brothers  Co.,* 
May, 

J.  R.  QoAley  Granite  Co.  ,* 
September, 

Wire  Fabric  Co.,t    . 

Snbstitate  for  glass. 
Granite  monnments, 

20,000 
36,000 

800 
16,000 

Mam. 
HaM. 

Granite  monnments,              . 
Snbstitate  for  glMS, 

6,000 
60,000 

6,000 
60,000 

MaM. 
HaM. 

RANDOLPH. 

1»M. 

October, 
Rnbberhide  Co.,t     . 

Leather-bottomed  rubber  boots,    . 

26,000 

24,600 

Mms. 

IMS. 

Atiautt, 
Royal  Shoe  Co., 

Boots  and  sbOM,      . 

20,000 

10,000 

Mam. 

READING. 

ie«s. 

A            m  » 

April, 
Talbot  Chemical  Co  ,t     . 

Cleaning  fluids 

40,000 

40.000 

MaM. 

REVKKK. 

1»«S. 

February, 
Photo  Fabric  Co.  of 
America,* 

Sensitised  doth 

100,000 

100,000 

Mass. 

RICHMOND. 

AprlL 
Klonmond  Iron  Works,t 

Pig  iron, 

60,000 

60,000 

Mms. 

ROCKLAND. 

19M. 

ybvember, 
I.  G.  Studley  Box  &  Lnm- 
berCo.,* 

Boxes  (wooden),     .... 

80,000 

80,000 

Mms. 

1905. 

June, 

Rice  and  Hntohins,  Inc.,t 
My, 

Smereon  Shoe  Co.,t 

Boots  and  shoM,      .... 
Boots  and  shoes,      .... 

3,000,000 
126,000 

8,000,000 
70,000 

Me. 
MaM. 

ROCKPORT. 

180S. 

January, 
Rockport  IsinglMfl  Co.,  . 

IsinglaM, 

20,000 

000 

Mms. 
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IndustricU  EstcLblishments  in  Massachusetts  Incorporated  during  tJie 
Tear  Ending  S^ember  3(1,  1505  — Continued. 


CinSS  AND  Towvs, 

Datu  of 

ikcokpobatiok,  amd  ha1ib8 

of  corpokatioms. 


IndttBtrles 


Aathor- 
iz«d 

CapiUl 
Stock 


Amoant 
Paid  In 


SUte 
In  which 

Incor- 
porated 


ROWE. 

I905. 

April, 
Maasaohiisetta  Talc  Oo  , . 

RUSSELL. 

194NI. 

Januaiy. 

Rosseli  Lumber  Co.,* 
May. 

Otis  Fibre  Board  Co., t    . 

8ALSM. 

1904. 

October, 

Chase  Co., 
yovember, 

P.  Oreeaon  Co.,  •     . 

190S. 

June, 
Lnther  G.   Straw   Shoe 
Co.,*      .       .       .       . 


"^i- 


be  Salem    li  a  chine 
Knives  Co.,* . 


SAUGUS. 

1M4. 

October, 
If  elroee  lee  Co  , 


SHEFFIELD. 

1904. 

October, 
The   Berkshire  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,t    . 

SOMERVILLB. 

1904. 

J>ecember, 
H.  C.  Fuller  Co.,      . 


April, 
P 


1999. 

aralok  Binder  Co., 


SOUTHBRTDGE. 

1994. 

Jfovember, 
The  Ide  Lumber  Co., 
Sonthbridge  Spectacle 
Mfg.  Co 

SPRINGFIELD. 

1994. 

October, 

The  Morse  Motor-Vehi- 
de  Co ,} 
yovember, 

Bnckland  Mfg.  Co.,t 

Knox  Motor  Track  Co., . 

Barney  8c  Berry,  Inc  ,* 


Tale  powder, 


Telegraph  poles  and  railroad  ties. 
Fibre  board,  leather  board,  etc.,    . 


Food  preparations,  . 
Shoe  stock. 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Knives,     .       .       .       . 


Ice, 


Pressed  brick. 


Drugs  and  medicines,     . 


Loose  leaf  binders,  . 


PaeUng  cases,  etc., . 
Optical  goods,  . 


Motor  cars. 


Tools, 

Motortrucks, 
Ice  skates. 


$100,000 


25,000 
100,000 


60,000 
40,000 

50,000 
25,000 


50,000 


150,000 


4,000 


40,000 


12,000 
15,000 


250,000 

6,000 

100,000 

75,000 


$100,000 


5,100 
51,000 


50,000 
82,000 

50,000 
25,000 


Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 

Me. 

Mass. 


4,000 

Mass. 

160,000 

N.Y. 

4,000 

Mass. 

25,000 

Mass. 

12,000 

Mass. 

160 

Mass. 

155,000 

Mass. 

4,100 

100,000 

75,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
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Industrial  EstablUhmenta  in  Massachusetts  Incorporated  during  the 
Year  Ending  Septenijber  30 ^  1905  —  Continaed. 


Cities  avd  Towns, 
Dates  of 

IHCOBPOKATIOM,  AVD  NaMBS 
OF  COBPOKATIOKS. 


Industries 


SPRINGFIELD-  Con. 
1 904  — Con. 


'Tewell 
he  G 
Co.,* 


Newell. Putnam  Mfg.  Co., 
The   George   R.  Taylor 


January^ 
Springfield  Metal   Body 
Co.,        .... 
The  Skalon  Whip  Co.,t  . 
February^ 
Standard  Emery  &  Pol- 
ishing Wheel  Co.,* 
March, 
Fretta     Electric    Switch 
Co  ,J       .       .       . 
Apra, 

Roll  Stationery  Co.,t 
May,  I 

National    Paper     Goods  I 
Cojjj       .... 
The  Protected  Metal  Co., 
International  Shade  Co., . 
June, 
The  American    Oriental 

Rag  Co.,* 
The  McCaffrey  Co.,t 


Bnttone,    . 
Toys  and  games. 


Automohlle  supplies. 
Whips, 


Polishing  wheels,    . 

Electric  switches,    . 
Paper  making  machinery, 


^'^' 


Bay  State   Leather 
Composition  Co.,t 
United  Button  Co.,t 
ConfectioDers'  Machinery 

and  Mfg.  Co.,t 
Columbian  Novelty 
Printing  Co., 
SepUrnber, 


September, 
C< 


e  Economy  Shoe  Co., 
in  Tube  Trolley 
rack  Co.,  ft . 

STONEHAM. 

ourier  Motor  Co  ,* 

SWAMP8COTT. 

1»04. 

November, 
Thomas    Stone    Boat 
Building  Co.,* 

TAUNTON. 

1904. 

December, 
Etna  Co.,  .       .       .       . 


1905. 

January, 

Union  Stove  Lining  Co.,t 
March, 

Eagle  Pearl  Co., 
June, 

Old  Colony  Mills,t  . 

A^tffU9t, 

Taunton  Planing  Mill 
^  Co.,t  .  .  .  . 
September, 

Taunton  Knitting  Co.. t   . 


Envelopes, 
Metal  roofing,  . 
Glass  lamp  shades, . 


Rugs  from  old  carpeta,   . 
Boxes 


Leather  goods. 
Buttons,    . 


Confectionery  machinery. 
Advertising  novelties,     . 
Booto  and  shoes. 
Overhead  railways, . 


Automobiles, 


Boato, 


Twist  drills. 


Stove  linings,  . 
Pearl  Jewelry,  . 
Cotton  goods  (woven), 

Building  materials,  . 
Cotton  ysm. 


Aathor- 
Ixed 

Capital 
Stock 


$60,000 
10,000 


S0,000 
12,000 


fiO,000 

60,000 
90,000 


60,000 

100,000 

26,000 


10,000 
10,000 


60,000 
700,000 

400,000 

10,000 

1,000 

40,000 


160,000 


20,000 


16,000 

10,000 

10,000 

160,000 

40,000 
60,000 


State 
Amount    ,  In  whiefa 
Paid  In     I  Inoor- 
porated 


J 


$82,000  ' 
6,000 


Mass. 


20,000     M 
12,000     M 


60,000     MMa 


60,000 
36,000 


800 

100,000 

7,000 


Maaa. 
MaM. 


Mass. 


8,600  I  Mass. 
8,000  '  Masa. 


60,000  '  Mass. 
-     N.  Y. 


400,000 

80 

1,000 

40,000 


400 


6,860 


16,000 

10,000 

2,800 

700 

2,700 
60,000 


Ml 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
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Industrial  Estdblishments  in  Massachusetts  Incorporated  during  the 
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CiTisa  AMD  Towns, 
Datks  of 

IZfCOSPOBATIOa,  AND  NAMM 
OF  COSPOBATIOVS. 


Indostrlet 


Anthor- 

iMd 

Capital 
Stock 


Amoant 
F«ld  In 


State 
in  which 
Incor- 
porated 


TEMPLKTON. 

1909. 

Au0U$t, 
Boum-Hadley  Co.,* 

TEWK8BURY. 

19011. 

March, 
Taylor  and  Barker  Co.,*  . 

UXBRIDGE. 

1905. 

Afay, 
Stanley  Woolen  Co., 
The  C.  A.  Root  Co.,t      . 

WAKEFIELD. 

looa. 

AprU, 

l^akefield  Mfg.  Co.,* 
June. 

L.  B.  Evana'  Son  Co.,*   . 

WALES. 

1009. 

January, 
Golden  Rod  Woolen  Co  , 

WALTHAM. 

1004. 

October, 
The  Scandla  Corp  ,t 


''t' 


1009. 


H.  TUton  Fireworks 
Co.,*       .       .       .       . 


WARE. 
1009. 

he  Dnmaa  Mfg.  Co.,{   . 

"VVare  Hosiery  Co.,* 

WARREN. 
1009. 

Februa 


July, 

Auffutt, 
The" 


I  Ft 


Atlaa  Fiber  Co., 

WATERTOWN. 
1004. 

Ifovember, 
J.  C.    Palmer    Lozenge 
Machine  Mfg.  Co  ,* 

1009. 

Watertown  Worsted  Co., 

WEBSTER. 

1009. 

March, 
Point  Breese  Co.,t  . 


Fnmltare, 

Chemicals, 

Woolens  and  worsteds,  . 
Worsted  goods,       .       .       .       . 

Furniture, 

Shoes  and  slippers, 

Casslmeres, 

Dmgs  and  medicines,     . 
Fireworks 

Toys 

Hosiery, 


Leather  board,  etc 


Confectioners*  machinery, 


Cotton  yarn  and  cloth,    . 


Boats  and  canoes,    .       .       .       . 


$16,000 


90,000 


100,000 
100,000 


160,000 
100,000 


30,000 


10,000 


20,000 


10,000 
10,000 


60,000 


90,000 


60,000 


16,000 


$15,000 


4,100 


100,000 
600 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 


150,000 
300 


Mass. 

Mass. 


1,400 


80 


10,000 


26 
4,000 


10,000 


20,000 


28,800 


7,810 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 
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Industrial  Establishments  in  Massachusetts  Incorporated  during  the 
Tear  Ending  September  30y  1905  —  Continued. 


Cities  asd  Towns, 
Datbs  of 

iKOOBPOKATIOSr,  AND  NAMES 
OP  CORFOKATIOMS. 


Industries 


WK8TFIELD. 

IMO. 

August, 
The  Planet  Co., 

WESTFORD. 

1904. 

November, 

Tbe  Lowell  Model  Co.,* . 
December, 

C.  O.  Sargent's  Sons 
Corp.,*  .       .       .       . 

190S. 

January, 
Brookslde  Worsted 
MUls,*    .       .       .       . 

WEST  SPRINGFIELD. 

19«5. 

Jfay, 
The   United   Drop   For- 
ging Co 

WEYMOUTB. 

1909. 

March. 
Sonth    Wejrmoutb     lee 
Co.,*       .       .       .       . 
Old    Colony   Seam- Face 
Granite  Co.,  . 
April, 
Edwin     Clapp    j^    Son, 
Inc.,*      .       .       .       . 
May, 

The  Surgical  Linen  Co., . 
June, 

Lewis  Shoe  Co., 
July. 
John  8.  Fogg  Co.,    . 

WHITMAN. 

1999. 

May, 
Jenkins  Box  Toe  Co  , 

WINCHESTER. 

1999. 

ApHl, 
Winchester  Rock  &  Brick 
Co.,t       .       .       .       . 

WORCESTER. 

1994. 

October, 

Pike  Mfg.  Co.,t 
Dc.cfmber, 

The  Regal  Shirt  Waist 

v>0.,  •  .  .  . 

Massachusetts  O  ill  ess 

Bearings  Co., 
Corset  II.  Co.,  , 
The  Harris-Fltch  Co.,     . 
Stokes  Damper  Co.,t 
Thurston  Mfg  Co., . 


Canvas  goods. 


Gasolene  motors,     . 


Textile  machinery,  . 


•  • 


Worsted  yarn, 


Drop  forglngs, 


Ice,    . 

Stone  (quarried). 

Boots  and  shoes. 
Absorbent  linens, 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Leather,    . 


Shoe  findings, 


Stone  and  bricks,     . 


Leather  polishes  and  dressing. 


Women's  clothing,  . 

Wooden  bearings,   . 
Corsets,     . 
Drugs  and  medicines. 
Fireplace  fittings,    . 
Pipe  wrenches,  . 


Anfbor- 
laed 

Capital 
Stock 


Amount 
Paid  Id 


Bute 
In  which 

Inoor- 
poratcd 


$76,000 


25,000 
80,000 

100,000 


60,000 


25,000 
1,000 

200,000 
50,000 
10,000 

250,000 


20,000 


600,000 


ao,ooo 


2.000 

400,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,600 
40,000 


$85,500 


25,000 
30,000 

100,000 


60,000 


14,500 
1,000 

200,000 
50,000 
10,000 

260,000 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 

Mass. 

Masa. 


Mass. 


20,000 


Mass. 


500,000     Me. 


12,000 


2,000 

MO 

20,000 

6,026 

6,600 

40,000 


Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass 

Masa. 
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Industrial  Establishments  in  Massachusetts  Incorporated  during  the 
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CiTIM  AW  TOWK8, 

Dates  of 

laOOBPOBATIOH,  AXD  NaMBS 
OP  OOBPOBATIOHB. 


Industries 


Aatbor- 
ized 

Capital 
Stock 


Amonnt 
Paid  In 


SUte 
In  which 

Incor- 
porated 


WORCESTKR  —  Coo. 

1909. 

January, 

New  fiogland  BUoalt  Co., 

Tbe  Standard  Gas  & 
Heater  Co.,    . 

Hale  BroB.  Co.,* 

American  Card  Clothing 
Co.,t      .       .       .       . 
FelfTuary, 

Tbe  Factory  Power  Co.,J 

Ctolbert  Last  Co.,*  . 

Howe  Paint  8c  Color 
Worka,t 
March, 

Richard  French  Iron 
Worka,* 

Wheeler    Foundry    Co., 
Inc.,*      .       .       .       . 
April, 

Hyland  Mattreea  Co., 
Inc.,»     .       .       .       . 

Woodman- Davis  Co  .*    . 

William  Allen  Son  sCo.,t 

Worcester  Pattern  ft 
Novelty  Co.,* 

The  Blood  Wine  Co.,t    . 
Maif, 

Tbe  Knickerbocker  Fric. 
tion  Drive  Automobile 
Co.,t       .       .       .       . 

Kinsman  Drus  Co., . 

I^mbard  Uacnine  Co.,* . 

Pentecost  Gravity  Eleva- 
tor Co.,  .        .       .       . 

Aetna  Hosiery  Co.,t 
June, 

Whltcomb-Blalsdell  Ma- 
chine Tool  Co.,t   . 
July, 

Menthol  Products  Co..*  . 

Worcester  Wood   Fibre 
Wall  Plaster  Co., . 
Augunt, 

National  Cement  Brick 
Co  ,1       .        .        .       . 

John  L.  Parker  Co.,* 

C.  Q.  Oilman  Wagon  Co., 

The  Harrison  Pneumatic 
Bust  Form  Co.,     . 
Stptemb^, 

Mills  Woven  Cartridge 
Belt  Co.,* 

The  Oreendale  Gas  En- 
gine Co.,* 


Biscuits, 


Gas  machines, . 
Jack  and  ladder  chain. 


Card  clothing, 


Power, 

Lasts  and  patterns, . 

Paints  and  colors,    . 


Builders*  Iron  work. 
Castings,  . 


Mattresses,  bedding,  etc 
Dental  preparations. 
Boilers, 


Tools, 

Drugs  and  medicines, 


Automobiles,   . 
Drugs  and  medicines, 
Woolen  machinery, 


Elevators, 
Hosiery, 


Machines  and  machinery. 
Drugs  and  medicines. 
Wall  plaster,    . 


Cement  brick.  . 
Pressed  metal  wares, 
Carriages  and  wagons. 

Women's  dress  goods, 


Woven  cartridge  belts,    . 
Gas  engines,     . 


$100,000 

476,000 
5,000 

105,000 

30,000 
50,000 

180,000 


8,000 
50,000 


5,000 

100,000 

20,000 

2,000 
10,000 


50,000 
10,000 
25,000 

80,000 
15,000 


200,000 
50,000 
15,000 


26,000 

22,000 

4,000 

15,000 


500,000 
15,000 


$200 

80 

105,000 

20,000 
50,000 

80,000 

8.000 
12,100 


5,000 
52,000 
20,000 

2,000 
10,000 


18,400 
80 


Mass. 

D.C. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 
Ml 


Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 


15,000  >  Mass. 


I 


30,000 
15,000 


Mass. 
Mass. 


200,000  I  Mass. 


30,110 
15,000 


25,000 

20,000 

4,000 

10,500 


500,000 
0,lU0 


Mass. 
Mass 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 


The  industrial  classification  which  follows  shows  the  number 
of  new  firms  or  establishments  incorporated,  changes  from  pri- 
vate firms  to  corporations,  and  reorganizations,  as  well  as  the 
authorized  capital  stock,  the  amount  paid  in,  and  the  amount 
of  preferred  stock.  There  were  402  industrial  establishments 
incorporated  under  Massachusetts  laws,  33  under  Maine  laws, 
four  under  New  York  laws,  two  under  New  Jersey  law.s,  and 
one  each  under  the  laws  of  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
District  of  Oolumbia. 
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IKDD8TKIK8. 


New  COBPORATIOK8 


Number 


Anthor- 

ized  CapiUI 

Stock 


Amonnt  of 

Aotbor- 
Ized  Capital 
Stock  Paid  in 


Amount 

of  Preferred 

Stock 


1  AmmnDltion, 

2  Artisane*  tooU, 

3  AutomobileB  and  supplies 

4  Boats,  canoes,  etc., 

5  Boots  and  shoes 

0  Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product),    . 

7  Boot  and  shoe  findings,        .... 

8  Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock,  .       .       .       . 

9  Boxes  (paper  and  wooden,  barrels,  and  kegs) , 

10  Brick,  tile,  and  sewer  pipe,     .... 

11  Brooms  and  brushes, 

32    Building  materials, 

13  Buttons, 

14  Canvas  goods, 

15  Carpetings 

16  Carriages  and  wagons, 

17  Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster, . 

18  Chemical  preparations  (compounded), . 

19  Cigars  ana  cigarettes, 

20  Clothing, 

21  Confectionery, 

22  Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus,     . 

23  Cordage  and  twine 

24  Cotton  goods. 

26  Cotton  goods  (woven) 

28        Cotton  yam 

27  Drugs  and  medicines,      .       . 

28  Dyestuffs 

29  Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

30  Emery  wheels 

31  Fancy  articles,  etc., 

32  Fine  arts 

83     Fireworks, 

34  Flaz,hemp,  and  jute  goods,    .       .       .       . 

35  Food  preparations 

36  Furniture. 

37  Horn  goods, 

38  Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

39  IsingUsB, 

40  Jewelry, 

41  Leather 

42  Leather  goods 

43  Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  beverages, 

44  Lumber, 

46  Machines  and  machinery,        .        .        .        . 

46  Metals  and  metallie  goods,      .... 

47  Mining 

48  Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,     .... 

49  Musical  instruments  and  materials, 

50  Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,   .... 

51  Optical  goods, 

52  Faints,  colors,  etc 

53  Paper, 

54  Paper  goods, 

65  Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc  .         ... 

56  Photographs  and  photographic  supplies, 

57  Polishes  and  dressing, 

58  Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, . 

69  Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacherles,     . 

60  Railroad  construction  and  equipment,  . 

61  Rubber  and  elastic  goods,        .       .       .       . 

62  Saddlery  and  harness, 

68    School  supplies, 

64  Scientific  instruments  and  appliances,  . 

65  Silk  and  silk  goods, 

66  Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

67  Stone  (quarried) 

68  Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, 

69  Toys  and  games, 

70  Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,      .       .       .       . 

71  Wooden  goods 

72  Woolen  goods, 

73  Worsted  goods, 

74  Miscellaneous 

76  Totals, 


6 
8 
1 

14 
10 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 

11 
2 
6 

6 
2 

4 
14 


1 
1 

3 
7 

4 

2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
28 
11 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 


2 
6 
2 

2 

4 
2 
2 
1 
I 


2 
2 
1 

8 
9 
2 

4 


208 


$106,000 

1,246,000 

16,000 

360,000 

2n,ooo 

39,000 
60,000 
10,000 

626,000 

10,000 

3/)00 

136,000 
75,000 

4,000 
116,000 

10,000 
110,000 

21,600 
128,600 

386,000 
260,000 
136,000 
864,000 

10,000 

26,000 
10,000 

86,000 
330,000 
176,000 

66,000 

20,000 

616,000 

350,000 

130,000 

26,000 

122,000 

9,771,000 

1,110.000 

60,000 

100,000 

466,n00 

60,000 

16,000 

66,000 
206.000 
120,000 

90,000 
66,000 
166,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 

6,000 


16,000 
60,000 
10,000 

160,000 

600,000 

1,160,000 

136,000 


#20,676,000 


$78,115 

466,900 

7.810 

304,600 

261,000 

32,600 

11,000 

3,000 

526,000 

10,000 

3,000 

102,000 

36,500 

4,000 
115,000 

4,500 
86,010 
21,500 
68,100 

218,816 

160,016 

63,800 

468,285 

6,500 

20,000 
10,000 

60,020 
113,460 
166,300 

850 

900 

607,300 

850,000 

90,000 

25,000 

112,030 

l,9n.6S0 

870,676 

85 

81,000 

378,000 

60,000 

160 

66,000 

9i,aoo 

120,000 

90,000 

60,180 

166,000 

60,020 

400 


5,000 


16,000 

60,300 

26 

60.000 
467,700 

90,600 
136,000 


$8,746,300 


$46,000 

82,500 

75,000 

7,500 


16,000 


86,000 
26,000 


4.000 

6,000 

141,000 

126,000 

16,000 

105,000 


20,000 

100,000 

60,000 


260,000 

150,000 

15.000 

50,000 
346.000 
336,000 

20,000 
200,000 


2.000 


46,000 
22,900 


10,000 

40.000 
45,000 


$2,168,400 
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ClIAKOBS  FROM  PUVATS  FiBM ■  TO  COIFOSATIONS 

RSOBOAaiZATIOMS 

— ~~ 

Author- 

Amoant  of 
Author» 

Amoant 

Aothor- 

Amoant  of 

Anthor- 

Amount 

N  amber 

Ixed  CaplUl 
Stock 

ized  Capital 
Stock  Paid  In 

of  Preftrred 
Stock 

Number 

Ixed  Capital 
Stock 

Ixed  Capital 
Stock  Paid  in 

of  Preferred 
Stock 

1 

$400,000 

$400,000 

_ 

_ 

^ 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

235»600 

286,600 

- 

2 

$850,000 

$50,000 

$800,000 

2 

1 

150,000 

400 

- 

- 

- 

- 

> 

3 

1 

20,000 

6,850 

- 

- 

— 

- 

. 

4 

15 

1.305,000 

887,800 

- 

6 

3,186,000 

3,130,000 

649,900 

5 

12 

1,246,000 

886.300 

- 

3 

3,150,000 

3,096,000 

640,900 

6 

2 

20.000 

20,000 

- 

1 

26,000 

25,000 

— 

7 

1 

40.000 

32,000 

- 

1 

10,000 

10.000 

- 

8 

5 

886,000 

820,400 

$26,000 

1 

60,000 

60.000 

- 

9 

— 

— 

- 

— 

2 

160,000 

160,000 

- 

10 
11 
12 

2 

36,000 

36,000 

. 

4 

94,000 

21,700 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

- 

1 

700,000 

- 

- 

13 
14 
16 
16 

1 

10,000 

3,600 

- 

1 

260,000 

250,000 

- 

2 

70,000 

64,100 

16,000 

3 

60,000 

67,000 

— 

17 
18 

2 

82,500 

17,600 

- 

1 

50,000 

7,400 

- 

19 

6 

86,000 

82,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

> 

20 

3 

210,000 

110,160 

10,000 

- 

- 

. 

• 

21 

4 

146,000 

81,600 

16,000 

1 

75,000 

60,000 

- 

22 

- 

- 

- 

2 

650,000 

650,000 

— 

23 

2 

7,000 

6,080 

- 

6 

950,000 

800,700 

30,000 

24 

2 

7,000 

6,030 

- 

4 

900,000 

760,700 

80,000 

26 

- 

> 

— 

> 

1 

60,000 

60,000 

- 

26 

8 

400,000 

163,460 

50,000 

4 

670,000 

410,080 

60,000 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

26,000 

26,000 

- 

28 

2 

36,000 

17,600 

- 

1 

160,000 

50,800 

100,000 

29 

1 

60,000 

60,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 
31 
32 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

6,000 

6,000 

^^ 

1 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

34 

8 

142,600 

182,000 

20,000 

1 

20,000 

20,000 

~ 

86 

7 

261,000 

247,000 

- 

2 

1,080,000 

.1,030,000 

__ 

86 

2 

36,000 

36,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

87 

1 

10,000 

4,000 

- 

2 

55,000 

35,000 

38 
89 
40 

4 

180,000 

180.000 

_ 

_ 

1. 

^ 

_ 

4 

206,000 

176,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 
42 
48 

1 

50.000 

26 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

^ 

1 

26,000 

6,100 

- 

1 

100,000 

100,000 

68,000 

44 

18 

1.170,000 

761,000 

260,000 

14 

8,399,000 

2,807,050 

200,000 

45 

10 

804,000 

640,430 

166,000 

6 

886,000 

836,000 

^^ 

46 
47 
48 

1 

60,000 

60,000 

_ 

» 

_ 

. 

• 

1 

200,000 

200,000 

— 

1 

26,000 

25,000 

- 

49 

— 

- 

- 

- 

2 

175,000 

166,000 

- 

50 
51 
62 

3 

806.000 

103,600 

40,000 

s 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

120,000 

120,000 

- 

- 

. 

- 

> 

63 

2 

175,000 

150,300 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54 
66 
66 

4 

262,000 

201,040 

• 

1 

50,000 

10,000 

15,000 

6 

240,000 

202.760 

10,000 

1 

80,000 

12,000 

- 

57 

5 

77,400 

67,400 

— 

8 

63,000 

36,060 

8,000 

68 

2 

196,000 

126,000 

- 

1 

600,000 

1,000 

'zOO.OOO 

69 

- 

- 

- 

. 

1 

40,000 

40,000 

20,000 

60 

1 

40,000 

26,000 

16,000 

2 

226,000 

24,500 

- 

61 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

> 

- 

. 

- 

— 

63 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

■. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64 

1 

90,000 

00,000 

- 

1 

400,000 

300,000 

— 

66 

2 

676,000 

676,000 

- 

1 

100,000 

100,000 

66 

3 

60,000 

36,000 

10,000 

1 

2,600,000 

2,260,800 

1,000,000 

67 

> 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

68 

1 

10,000 

6,000 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

. 

69 

- 

* 

- 

— 

1 

12,000 

12,000 

-  :   70 

1 

10.000 

10,000 

- 

. 

- 

— 

-  ,  71 

1 

226,000 

225,000 

100,000 

2 

100,000 

10,500 

-     72 

1 

100,000 

100,000 

- 

1 

100,000 

500 

-173 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

7* 
,76 

161 

$0,004,000 

$6,014,786 

$786,000 

80 

$16,623,000 

$13,022,080 

$2,680,900 
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From  the  above  table  we  find  that  there  were  203  entirely 
new  firms  or  establishmenta  incorporated  during  the  year,  the 
aggregate  authorized  capital  being  $20,676,000,  the  amount 
paid  in  $8,745,300,  the  amount  of  preferred  stock  $2,168,400. 
The  largest  number  of  new  establishments  incorporated  was  in 
Machines  and  Machinery,  there  being  28  such  incorporations. 
The  amount  of  authorized  capital  stock  was  also  greater  in  this 
industry  than  in  any  other,  being  $9,771,000.  Next  follows 
in  numerical  order  Boots  and  Shoes  with  14,  the  authorized 
capital  stock  being  $360,000.  Under  Drugs  and  Medicines 
there  were  14  firms  or  establishments  incorporated ;  under  Cloth- 
ing, 11 ;  under  Metals  and  Metallic  Groods,  11 ;  and  Woolen 
Goods,  nine.  Considering  the  changes  from  private  firms 
to  corporations  we  find  161  such  incorporated,  the  total  author- 
ized capital  stock  being  $9,094,900,  of  which  sum  $6,914,735 
was  paid  in,  the  amount  of  preferred  stock  being  $735,000. 
There  were  80  incorporations  where  the  already  incorpo- 
rated firms  or  establishments  underwent  a  reorganization. 
The  amount  of  authorized  capital  stock  in  these  cases  aggre- 
gated $16,623,000,  the  amount  paid  in  $13,022,030,  while  the 
amount  of  preferred  stock  was  $2,530,900. 

The  following  table  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  preceding 
presentation  showing  the  same  line  of  facts  for  all  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  incorporated : 


IHDCSTBIBS. 


Total  Mavxtfaotuximo  EsTABLUHicnnrfl 

IMCOKPOBATBO 


Amoant  of 

Aathor- 

Anthor- 

Ized  Gftpltal 
Stock 

ised  CaplUI 
Stock 

Paid  in 

$400,000 

$400,000 

091,500 

863,615 

1,806,000 

466,300 

85.000 

18,660 

4,850,000 

4,821,000 

4,666,000 

*»^Si'S5 

84,000 

77,600 

100,000 

58,000 

895,000 

873,400 

685,000 

685,000 

10,000 

10.000 

182,000 

69,700 

835,000 

102,000 

75,000 

85,500 

360,000 

258,500 

4,000 

4,000 

115,000 

115,000 

180,000 

111,100 

02,600 

29,400 

195,000 

168,010 

AmoQDt 

of  Proftrnd 

Stock 


AmmuDitloD, 

Artisans'  tools, 

Automobiles  and  supplies,      .... 

Boats,  canoes,  etc., 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  sboes  (factory  product),  . 

Boot  and  shoe  findings,      .... 

Holes,  heels,  and  cut  stock, 
Boxes  (paper  and  wooden,  barrels  and  kegs), 
Brick,  tDe,  and  sewer  pipe,     .... 

Brooms  and  brushes, 

Building  materials, 

Buttons, 

Canvas  goods, 

Carpetings. 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster, . 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded),  . 

Cigars  ana  cigarettes 

Clothing 


$800,000 
45,000 

682,400 

624,900 

7,600 

26,000 
15,000 


85,000 
26,000 


15,000 
4,000 
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IKDUSTUBS. 


Total  Mandpaoturiho  EsTABUiHiiBBTS 

IirCOKPORATSD 


Number 


Anthor- 

ized  CaptUl 

Stock 


Amount  of 
Aothor- 

Ized  Capital 

Stock 

Paid  in 


Amount 

of  Preferred 

Stock 


Confectionery, 

CkMking,  lighting,  and  beating  apparatus,     . 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Cotton  goods, 

Cotton  goods  ( woven),       .       .        .       . 

Cotton  yam, 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

Dvestnffs, 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Emery  wheels, 

Fancy  articles,  etc., 

Fine  arts, 

Fireworks, 

Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  goods,    .       .        .       . 

Fooa  preparations 

Furniture, 

Horn  goods, 

Hosiery  ana  knit  goods, 

Isinglass, 

Jewelry, 

Leather, 

Leather  goods, 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  beverages. 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery,        .       .       .        . 

Metals  and  metaUic  goods 

MlDlDg 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,     .       .       .       . 

Musical  Instruments  and  materials, 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,    .        .        .        . 

Optical  goods 

Paints,  colors,  etc. 

Paper, 

Paper  goods, 

Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc., 
Photofi^phs  and  photographic  supplies, 
Polishes  and  dressing,      .        .       ■        .       . 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment,   . 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,       .       .       .       . 
Baddlery  and  harness,      .       .       .       .       . 

School  supplies, 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances,   . 

Silk  and  silk  goods, 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

Stone  (quarried), 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, . 

Toys  and  games, 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous, 

Totals, 


5 
11 
2 
13 
8 
6 

26 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
16 
18 
2 
5 
I 
7 
6 
3 
2 
5 
60 
33 
1 
2 

m 

O 

3 
1 
3 
8 
7 
2 
5 
8 

12 
5 
3 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
6 
2 
2 
1 
4 

12 
4 
4 


444 


$231,500 

843,600 

650,000 

1,842,000 

1,167,000 

186,000 

1,834,000 

25,000 

196,000 

60,000 

26,000 

15,000 

20,000 

85,000 

402,500 

1,466,000 

35,000 

130,000 

20,000 

605,000 

665,000 

130,000 

75,000 

247,000 

14,840,000 

2,299,000 

60,000 

150,000 

600,000 

225,000 

15,000 

306,000 

176,000 

380,000 

120,000 

302,000 

360,000 

195,400 

891,000 

140,000 

366.000 

110,000 

1,000 

15,000 

490,000 

676,000 

2,666,000 

60,000 

20,000 

12,000 

170,000 

926,000 

1,860,000 

185,000 


$46,898,900 


$131,660 

209,600 

660,000 

1,019,646 

906,746 

113,800 

1,015,725 

25,000 

74,800 

60,000 

20,000 

16,000 

10,000 

60,020 

265,460 

1,432,800 

35,000 

89,850 

900 

687,300 

626,000 

90,000 

26,025 

217,180 

5,625,680 

1,856,106 

36 

131,000 

603,000 

205,000 

160 

103,600 

175,000 

241,600 

120,000 

211,040 

304,760 

143.580 

292,000 

90,020 

49,900 

10,000 

1,000 

15,000 

390,000 

675,000 

2,301,800 

50,300 

5,026 

12,000 

70,000 

693,200 

191,100 

186,000 


$28,712,066 


$10,000 
20,000 

171,000 

166,000 

16,000 

206,000 

100,000 


10,000 

20,000 

120,000 

60,000 


250,000 

160,000 

16,000 

108,000 
796,000 
601,000 

20,000 
200,000 


40,000 

2,000 

16,000 
66,000 
30,900 
200,000 
20,000 
16,000 


1,010,000 
10,000 

140,000 
46,000 


$6,484,300 


In  the  aggregate  there  were  444  new  incorporations  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  authorized  capital  stock  being  $46,393,900, 
of  which  sum  $28,712,065  was  paid  in,  the  preferred  stock 
amounting  to  $5,434,300.  By  industries,  Machines  and  Ma- 
chinery exceed  all  the  other  industries,  there  being  60  under 
this  classification  with  a  total  authorized  capital  of  $14,- 
340,000.     Boots  and  Shoes  follow  with  34  firms  or  establish- 
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ments  incorporated,  the  authorized  capital  being  $4,850,000. 
Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  with  33  establishments  and  au- 
thorized capital  of  $2,299,000  follow.  Next  ranks,  in  numer- 
ical importance.  Drugs  and  Medicines,  there  being  26  with  an 
aggregate  authorized  capital  of  $1,834,000. 

The  next  table  shows  the  amount  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
authorized  capital  stock  during  the  year,  by  industries. 


IXDUSTIXIS. 


Increaaes 

in 
Capttal 


BedDC- 

tloni 

In  Capful 


Artisans*  tools, 

Automobllet, 

BoaU  and  canoe«, . 

Boota  and  sboea,    . 

Boxes  (paper), 

Brick,  dies,  and  sewer 

pipe,     ... 
Building  materials, 
Carpetings,     . 
Cigars,     . 
Clothing, 
Confectlonerv, 
Cooking,  lighting,  and 

heating  apparatus, 
Cordage  and  twine, 
Cotton  goods. 
Fancy  articles,  etc.. 
Food  preparations, 
Gas  and  electric   light 

and  power,  . 
Glue  and  isingiass. 


$140,000 

35,000 

40,000 

186,000 

16,U00 

56,000 

6,076 

75,000 

18,500 

10,000 

140,000 

500,000 

1,110,000 

2,500 

31,000 

165,000 


$5,000 


345,000 


150,800 
1,070,000 


25,000 


INOUSTUBS. 


Inerej 
Id 
Capital 


RcdDO- 

ttoos 

In  Capital 


Leather  goods. 
Lumber, .  . 
Machines    and 

chinery, 
Metals    and    metallic 

goods, ... 
Paints  and  colors, . 
Paper,     ... 
Paper  goods,  . 
Polishes  and  dressing. 
Print  works,  dye  works 

and  bleachenes, . 
Printing,  publishing,  and 

bookbinding. 
Tallow,  cawues, 

and  grease, . 
Wooden  goods, 
Woolen  goods. 
Indefinite, 

Totals,   . 


soap 


$830,000 


780,500 

787,600 
15,000 

831,833 

1,026,000 

30,000 


19,800 

25,000 

2.600 

2,200,000 

5,000 


$17,300 
3,400 


40,000 


80,000 


$8,660,708  $1,636,400 


The  next  table  which  follows  shows,  by  industries,  the  firms 
or  establishments  coming  into  Massachusetts  from  other  States, 
those  leaving  Massachusetts  for  other  States,  the  removals  in 
Massachusetts  from  one  city  or  town  to  another  in  the  State, 
and  Massachusetts  firms  establishing  branches  in  some  other 
city  or  town  in  the  State. 


IMDUSTUBS. 


Firms 
or  Kaubllsh- 

ments 

Coming  Into 

Massachosetts 

from 
other  8taies 


Firms 
or  Establish- 
ments 
Leaving 
Massachusetts 

for 
other  States 


RemoTSls 

from  One  City 

or  Town  to 

Anocher 

In  Massacha- 

setu 


Massachusetts 

Finns 
EsUUishing 

Branches 
hi  the  Sute 


Arms  and  ammunition, 
Artisans'  tools,  . 
Automobiles  and  supplies 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Carriages  and  wagons. 
Cement,  lime,  aud  plaster, 
Chemicals,  . 
Clothinff,      . 
Confecnonery,    . 
Cordage  and  twine,    . 
Cotton  goods. 
Drugs  and  medicines. 


1 
1 


2 
1 


1 
3 


1 

1 

11 


1 
1 
1 


3 
1 
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IMDC8TRIIS. 


Firms 
or  Establiah- 

m«nts 

Coming  Into 

MasMchiuetta 

fk-om 

other  StatM 


Flrmt 

or  Establlih- 

menti 

LeaTlng 

MatsachoMttt 

for 
oth«r  States 


Bemofalt 

from  One  City 

or  Town  to 

Another 

fn  Maseachn- 

setts 


Masaaetaoaetts 

Ktrma 

EaUbUahing 

Branchea 

In  tbe  8Ute 


I>yea,  

Siectiioal  apparatna  and  appliancea. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  goods, 

Food  preparBtions 

Fomitare,   •       .  ... 

Hosiery  and  knit  gooda, 

Leather, 

Maehinea  and  machinery, . 
Metala  and  metallic  gooda, 
linaical  inatrnments  and  materials, . 
*  aper,  •  •       •       •       •       • 

Photographs  and  photographic  roa- 

teriua, 

PoUsbes  and  dreaaing. 

Printing,  pnbliahing,  and  bookbind- 

ingf 

Railroad    oonatmetion  and   equip- 
ment,         

BhipbuUding, 

Silk  and  ailk  gooda,    .... 

Spectacle  caaea, 

Whlpa.  laahea,  and  atoeka. 

Wooden  gooda, 

Woolen  gooda, 

Worated  gooda, 

Totals 


1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
1 


20 


1 

2' 

r  V 


1 
1 


<; 


10 


1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
3 
6 


1 
1 

1 
2 


42 


8 
1 


9 


Oar  chronological  record  of  other  industrial  points  follows  : 
There  were  282  new  firms  which  began  operations  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  year,  of  which  number  206  were  incorpo- 
rated ;  45  firms  went  out  of  business  ;  there  were  435  changes 
in  firms ;  there  were  59  changes  in  or  additions  to  product ; 
the  temporary  shut-downs  of  known  length  numbered  85,  the 
duration  of  such  shut-downs  being  482  weeks ;  there  were  10 
indefinite  shut-downs,  as  well  as  29  of  unknown  length. 

The  building  operations,  industrial,  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  year  under  consideration  show  a  great  increase  over  the 
previous  year,  the  Bureau  having  received  report  of  the  erec- 
tion of  217  new  factories  and  172  additions  or  improvements 
to  already  established  plants,  besides  27  cases  of  factories  or 
additions  in  process  of  construction.  We  have  received  re- 
port of  four  new  cotton  mills  erected  in  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing the  year,  nine  new  woolen  mills,  two  silk  mills  and  two 
knitting  mills,  making  an  aggregate  of  1 7  new  mills  erected  in 
the  textile  industry. 
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Labor  Legislation  — 1905. 


ACTS. 


[Chap.  160] 

An  Act  relative  to  the  rank   and   compensation   of   vetekaks 

employed  in  the  civil  service. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  twenty-three  of  chapter  nineteen  of  the  Revised 
Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting*  after  the  word  <<  abolished  ^^  in  the 
fifth  line,  the  words :  —  nor  shall  he  be  lowered  in  rank  or  compensation, 
—  by  inserting  after  the  word  '*  transfer  ",  in  the  seventh  line,  the  words :  — 
lowering  in  rank  or  compensation,  —  and  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"  transfer  ",  in  the  twelfth  line,  the  words :  —  lowering  in  rank  or  compen- 
sation, —  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  —  Section  23.  No  veteran  who  holds  an 
office  or  employment  in  the  public  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any 
city  or  town  therein,  shall  be  removed  or  suspended,  or  shall,  without  his 
consent,  be  transferred  from  such  office  or  employment,  nor  shall  his  office 
be  abolished,  nor  shall  he  be  lowered  in  rank  or  compensation,  except  after 
a  full  hearing  of  which  he  shall  have  at  least  seventy-two  hours'  written 
notice,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  contemplated  removal,  sus- 
pension, transfer,  lowering  in  rank  or  compensation,  or  abolition.  The 
hearing  shall  be  before  the  state  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  if  the 
veteran  is  a  state  employee,  or  before  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  selectmen  of 
the  town  of  which  he  is  an  employee,  and  the  veteran  shall  have  the  right 
to  be  present  and  to  be  represented  by  counsel.  Such  removal,  suspension 
or  transfer,  lowering  in  rank  or  compensation,  or  such  abolition  of  an  office, 
shall  be  made  only  upon  a  written  order  stating  fully  and  specifically  the 
cause  or  causes  therefor,  and  signed  by  said  board,  mayor  or  selectmen, 
after  a  hearing  as  aforesaid. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Apprwed 
March  9, 1905. 

[Chap.  204.] 

An  Act  relative  to  the  licensing  of  pedlers. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  nineteen  of  chapter  sixty-five  of  the  Revised  Laws 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  **  not  be  required  to  pay  any 
fee  for  his  license  for  said  city  or  town  ^\  in  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth 
lines,  and  inserting  in  place  tiiereof  the  words :  —  pay  as  a  fee  to  the  treas- 
urer of  said  city  or  town  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  said  license  fee 
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exceeds  the  amount  paid  by  him  to  said  oitj  or  town  as  taxes  on  his  stock 
in  trade  assessed  on  the  first  of  May  previous  to  the  date  of  said  license,  — 
so  as  to  read  as  follows :  —  Section  19.  The  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth may  grant  a  license  to  go  about  exposing  for  sale  and  selling  any 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  except  jewelry,  wines,  spirituous  liquors  and 
playing  cards,  to  any  person  who  files  in  his  office  a  certificate  signed  by 
the  mayor  of  a  city  or  by  a  majority  of  the  selectmen  of  a  town,  stating  that 
to  the  best  of  his  or  their  knowledge  and  belief  the  applicant  therein  named 
is  of  good  repute  for  morals  and  integrity,  and  is,  or  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  become,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  mayor  or  selectmen, 
before  granting  such  certificate,  shall  require  the  applicant  to  make  oath 
that  he  is  the  person  named  therein,  and  that  he  is,  or  has  declared  his 
intention  to  t>ecome,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Such  oath  shall  be  cer- 
tified by  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  shall  accompany  the  certificate.  The 
secretary  shall  cause  the  names  of  such  cities  and  towns  as  the  applicant 
designates,  with  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  the  respective  treasurers  thereof, 
as  herein  provided  to  be  inserted  in  every  such  license,  and  shall  receive 
from  the  applicant  one  dollar  for  each  city  and  town  so  inserted.  The 
licensee  may  sell  in  any  city  and  town  mentioned  in  his  license  any  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise,  not  prohibited  in  section  fourteen,  upon  pajrment  to 
the  treasurer  thereof  of  the  following  fees :  for  each  town  containing  not 
more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants,  according  to  the  then  latest  census, 
state  or  national,  three  dollars ;  for  each  town  containing  more  than  one 
thousand  and  not  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  six  dollars ;  for  each 
town  containing  more  than  two  thousand  and  not  more  than  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  eight  dollars ;  for  each  town  containing  more  than  three  thou- 
sand and  not  more  than  four  thousand  inhabitants,  ten  dollars ;  and  for  each 
city  and  for  all  other  towns,  ten  dollars  and  one  dollar  for  every  one 
thousand  inhabitants  thereof  over  four  thousand ;  but  the  fee  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  amount  paid  shall  be  certified  by 
the  city  or  town  treasurer  on  the  face  of  the  license.  A  licensee  resident  in 
a  city  or  town,  in  which  he  pays  taxes  upon  his  stock  in  trade  and  is  qualified 
to  vote,  shall  pay  as  a  fee  to  the  treasurer  of  said  city  or  town  the  amount, 
if  any,  by  which  the  said  license  fee  exceeds  the  amount  paid  by  him  to  said 
city  or  town  as  taxes  on  his  stock  in  trade  assessed  on  the  first  of  May  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  said  license.  The  secretary  may  grant  as  aforesaid 
special  state  licenses  upon  payment  by  the  applicant  of  fifty  dollars  for  each 
license ;  and  the  licensee  may  expose  for  sale  in  any  city  or  town  in  the 
Commonwealth  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  the  sale  of  which  is  not 
prohibited. 

Section  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved 
March  23 y  1905. 

[Chap.  213.] 

An  Act  relative  to  the  approval  of  age  and  sohooung  certifi- 
cates OF  MINORS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.     Chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as 
amended  by  section  one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  acts 
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of  the  year  niDeteen  hundred  and  four,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  section  thirty-one  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following :  — 
Section  31.  An  age  or  schooling  certificate  shall  not  be  approved  unless 
satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  by  a  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  of  such 
minor,  or  by  the  register  of  birth  of  such  minor  with  a  city  or  town  clerk, 
that  such  minor  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  certificate,  except  that  other  evi- 
dence, under  oath,  may  be  accepted  in  case  the  superintendent  or  person 
authorized  by  the  school  committee,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section, 
decides  that  neither  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  nor  the  register  of 
birth  is  available  for  the  purpose. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  five.     [^Approved  March  24, 1905. 

[Chap.  216.] 

An  Act  to  provide  fok  the  election  of  two  additional  trustees 
of  the  lowell  textile  school  by  the  graduates  thereof. 

Be  U  enacted,  etc.^  as  follaws : 

Section  1.  Graduates  of  the  Lowell  textile  school  who  hold  the  diploma 
of  the  trustees  and  faculty  thereof  may,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni 
of  the  school,  or  at  a  special  meeting  duly  called  for  the  purpose,  with  notice 
thereof  to  each  graduate  entitled  to  vote,  choose  by  ballot  one  trustee  for  the 
term  of  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  July  next  succeeding  such  election, 
and  one  trustee  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  said  date,  and  thereafter 
annually  may  elect  one  trustee  for  the  term  of  two  years.  Said  trustees 
shall  be  in  addition  to  those  provided  for  by  chapter  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and 
by  acts  in  amendment  thereof  or  in  addition  thereto.  No  trustee,  officer, 
instructor  or  other  employee  of  said  corporation  or  school,  and  no  person 
graduated  at  the  school  in  the  year  in  which  the  election  is  held,  shall  he 
eligible  for  election  as  such  trustee. 

Section  2.  The  trustees  of  the  Lowell  textile  school  shall  prescribe  the 
method  of  voting  and  of  certifying  the  vote.  Duly  certified  proxies  of 
graduates  entitled  to  vote,  but  who  are  not  present,  shall  be  recognized. 
[Approved  March  24, 190d. 

[Chap.  231.] 

An  Act  to  provide  that  certain  employees  of  jails  and  houses  ok 
correction  shall  be  allowed  two  days  off  in  every  month. 

Be  it  enactedy  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Every  employee  of  a  house  of  correction  or  county  jail 
whose  duties  require  his  presence  at  such  house  of  correction  or  county  jail 
seven  days  a  week  shall  be  given  at  least  two  days  of  vacation  in  each 
month,  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  annual  vacation  now  or  hereafter 
allowed  to  said  employees,  and  shall  be  without  loss  of  pay. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  five.     [Approved  March  28, 1905. 
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[Chap.  238.] 

An  Act  more  EFFECTDAixy  to  prevent  the  existence  of  sweat  shops 

Be  U  enactedy  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  fifty-six  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  words :  —  Every 
person,  firm  or  corporation  hiring,  employing  or  contracting  with  a  member 
of  a  family  holding  a  license  under  tliis  section  for  the  making,  altering, 
repairing  or  finishing  of  garments  or  wearing  apparel  to  be  done  outside 
the  premises  of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  shall  keep  a  register  of 
the  names  and  addresses  plainly  written  in  English  of  the  persons  so  hired, 
employed  or  contracted  with,  and  shall  forward  a  copy  of  such  register  once 
a  month  to  the  chief  of  the  district  police.     [Approved  March  30, 1905. 

[Chap.  248.] 

An  Act  relative  to  removals  and  suspensions  from  office  and 
employment  in  the  classified  civil  service. 

Be  U  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  words :  — provided,  however,  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  temporary  suspension  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  thirty  days,  made  without  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  pending  further  action  under  this  act,  —  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  —  Section  2.  The  person  sought  to  be  removed,  suspended,  lowered 
or  transferred  shall  be  notified  of  the  proposed  action  and  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  reasons  required  to  be  given  by  section  one,  and  shall, 
if  he  so  requests  in  writing,  be  given  a  public  hearing,  and  be  allowed  to 
answer  the  charges  preferred  against  him  either  personally  or  by  counsel. 
A  copy  of  such  reasons,  notice  and  answer  and  of  the  order  of  removal,  sus- 
pension or  transfer  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record :  provided, 
however,  that  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
temporary  suspension  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  made  without 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  pending  further  action  under 
this  act 

Section  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved 

March  30, 1905. 

[Chap.  244.] 

An  Act  relative  to  the  employment  op  prisoners. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  Revised  Laws 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  section  twenty-nine  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  the  following :  —  Section  29.  Prisoners  in  the  state  prison, 
the  Massachusetts  reformatory,  the  reformatory  prison  for  women,  the  state 
farm,  the  temporary  industrial  camp  for  prisoners,  or  in  any  jail  or  house 
of  correction,  may  be  employed  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  in  caring  for 
public  lands  and  buildings,  but  no  prisoner  shall  be  employed  outside  the 
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precincts  of  the  place  of  his  imprisonmeDt  in  doing  work  of  any  kind  for 
private  persons. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [^Appraved 
March  30, 1905. 

[Chap.  267.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  employment  and  school  attendance  <if 

MINORS. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the 
Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  atter  the  word  ''years  *\  in 
the  first  line,  the  words :  —  and  no  child  who  is  over  fourteen  and  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  does  not  have  a  certificate  as  required  by  the 
following  four  sections  certifying  to  the  child^s  ability  to  read  at  sight  and 
to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  —  by  striking 
out  the  word  ''such^\  in  the  third  line,  —  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"  child  ",  in  the  third  line,  the  words :  —  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  — 
and  by  striking  out  the  word  "nor^\  in  the  sixth  line,  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  the  word :  —  or,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  —  Section  28. 
No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  no  child  who  is  over  fourteen 
and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  does  not  have  a  certificate  as  required 
by  the  following  four  sections  certifying  to  the  child*s  ability  to  read  at 
sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  langnage  shall 
be  employed  in  any  factoiy,  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment.  No 
child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  at  work  performed 
for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  the  hoars 
when  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  are  in 
session,  or  be  employed  at  work  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Section  2.  No  certificate  as  provided  for  by  sections  twenty-nine  to 
thirty-two  inclusive  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws 
shall  be  approved  by  any  person  for  a  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  who  intends  to  be  employed  in  a  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile 
establishment,  unless  such  person  is  satisfied  that  such  minor  is  able  to 
read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

Section  8  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.     [Approved  April  6, 1905. 

[Chap.  304.] 

An  Act  relative  to  the  payment  of  operatives  in  textile 

factories. 

Be  it  enacted  y  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  sixty-five  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the 
Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  **^  seven  ^\  in  the 
fifteenth  line,  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word :  —  three,  —  so  as  to 
read  as  follows :  —  Section  65.  The  occupier  or  manager  of  every  cotton 
factory  shall  supply  to  each  person  who  is  engaged  as  a  weaver  in  said 
factory  and  is  paid  by  the  piece,  cut  or  yard,  a  printed  or  written  ticket 
with  each  warp  which  shall  contain  the  following  specifications  as  to  the 
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work  to  be  done  and  wages  paid :  the  number  of  cuts,  the  number  of  yards 
per  cut  or  piece,  the  price  per  yard,  cut  or  piece,  the  number  of  picks  per 
inch  and  the  number  of  reeds  to  the  inch.  Said  occupier  or  manager  shall 
also  supply  to  each  person  who  is  engaged  as  a  frame  tender  a  specification 
of  the  number  of  roving  and  price  per  hank  or  hanks ;  and  to  each  person 
engaged  as  a  warper  or  web  drawer  a  specification  of  the  number  of  threads 
in  the  warp  and  the  rate  of  compensation ;  and  to  each  operative  who  is  paid 
by  the  pound  a  specification  of  the  price  to  be  paid  per  pound  or  pounds ; 
said  specification  to  be  furnished  in  each  case  on  a  printed  or  written  ticket 
within  three  days  after  the  time  when  said  operative  begins  work. 

Section  2.  Section  sixtynsix  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the 
Revised  I/aws  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "  or  ^,  before 
the  word  **  maximum  ",  in  the  seventh  line,  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  word :  —  and,  —  by  striking  out  the  words  "  or  weight  ^\  in  the  same 
line,  by  striking  out  the  word  ^  five  ^\  in  the  fifteenth  line,  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  the  word :  —  three,  —  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section 
the  words :  — provided,  however,  that  if  it  appears  that  a  variation  in  excess 
of  the  amount  hereinbefore  set  forth  has  been  caused  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
any  weaver  in  the  employ  of  any  person  charged  with  the  violation  of  this 
act,  this  shall  be  deemed  a  sufiSicient  defence  to  a  prosecution, — so  as  to  read 
as  follows :  —  Section  66.  The  occupier  or  manager  of  every  textile  factory 
shall  post  in  every  room  where  any  employees  work  by  the  job,  in  legible 
writing  or  printing,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  easily  accessible  to  such 
employees,  specifications  of  the  character  of  each  kind  of  work  to  be  done 
by  them,  and  the  rate  of  compensation.  Such  specifications  in  the  case  of . 
weaving  rooms  shall  state  the  intended  and  maximum  length  of  a  cut  or 
piece,  the  count  per  inch  of  reed,  and  the  number  of  picks  per  inch  and  the 
price  per  cut  or  piece,  or  per  pound ;  or,  if  payment  is  made  per  pick  or  per 
yard,  the  price  per  pick  or  per  yard ;  and  each  warp  shall  bear  a  designate 
ing  ticket  or  mark  of  identification.  In  roving  or  spinning  rooms  the  number 
of  roving  or  yam  and  the  price  per  hank  for  each  size  of  machine  shall  be 
stated;  and  each  machine  shall  bear  a  ticket  stating  the  number  of  the 
roving  or  yam  made  upon  it.  The  maximum  length  of  a  cut  or  piece  shall 
not  exceed  three  per  cent  of  the  intended  length  of  the  same :  provided, 
however,  that  if  it  appears  that  a  variation  in  excess  of  the  amount  herein- 
before set  forth  has  been  caused  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  weaver  in  the 
employ  of  any  person  charged  with  the  violation  of  this  act,  this  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  defence  to  a  prosecution. 

Section  8.  Any  occupier  or  manager  of  a  cotton  factory  who  fails  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  shall,  for  the  first 
offence,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars,  and  for  each  subsequent  offence  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  4.  The  members  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  district 
police  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  5.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Section  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  ^yq.     [^Approved  April  1 7, 1905, 
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[Chap.  308.] 

An  Act  relative  to  the  assignment  of  wages. 

Be  U  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

No  assignmeDt  of  fatare  earnings,  whether  made  by  the  assignor  in  per- 
son or  by  attorney,  shall  be  valid  unless  executed  in  writing,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  years  from  the  date  of  said  assignment  and  of  any  power 
of  attorney  under  which  said  assignment  is  made,  nor  unless  said  assign- 
ment and  power  of  attorney  bear  the  date  of  the  execution  thereof,  nor  unless 
made  to  secure  a  debt  of  an  amount  stated  in  the  assignment  with  lawful 
interest^  nor  unless  made  to  secure  a  debt  contracted  prior  to  or  simulta- 
neously with  the  execution  of  the  assignment,  and  of  any  power  of  attorney 
under  which  said  assignment  is  made,  or  a  debt  for  necessaries  thereafter 
to  be  furnished  to  the  debtor  to  an  amount  stated  in  the  assignment,  nor 
shall  such  assignment  be  valid  against  a  trustee  process  unless  before  the 
service  of  the  writ  upon  the  alleged  trustee  it  is  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  city  or  town  where  the  assignor  resides.  [^Approved  April  20^ 
1905. 

[Chap.  810.] 

An  Act  relative  to  the  licensing  of  engineers  and  firemen. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  two  of  the 
Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  '*  his  ^\  in  the 
fifth  line,  the  word :  —  total, — and  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  ^'  experi- 
ence ^\  in  the  same  line,  down  to  and  including  the  word  "  service  ^,  in  the 
sixth  line,  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words :  —  Wilful  falsification  in 
the  matter  of  statements  contained  in  the  application  shall  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient cause  for  the  revocation  of  said  license  at  any  time,  —  so  as  to  read 
as  follows :  —  Section  81.  Whoever  desires  to  act  as  engineer  or  fireman 
shall  apply  for  a  license  therefor  to  the  examiner  of  engineers  for  the  city 
or  town  in  which  he  resides  or  is  employed,  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by 
the  examiner.  The  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  dollar 
and  shall  show  his  total  experience.  Wilfiil  falsification  in  the  matter  of 
statements  contained  in  the  application  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for 
the  revocation  of  said  license  at  any  time.  The  applicant  shall  be  given  a 
practical  examination  and,  if  found  competent  and  trustworthy,  he  shall 
receive,  within  six  days  after  the  examination,  a  license  graded  according 
to  the  merits  of  his  examination,  irrespective  of  the  grade  of  license  for 
which  he  applies.  The  applicant  shall  have  the  privilege  of  having  one 
person  present  during  his  examination,  who  shall  take  no  part  in  the  same, 
but  who  may  take  notes  if  he  so  desires.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  more  than  one  examination  within  ninety  days,  except  in  the  case 
of  an  appeal  as  hereinafter  provided.  A  license  shall  continue  in  force 
for  three  years,  or  until  it  is  revoked  for  the  incompetence  or  untruat- 
worthiness  of  the  licensee ;  and  a  license  shall  remain  revoked  until  a  new 
license  is  granted.  A  license,  unless  revoked,  shall  be  renewed  by  an 
examiner  of  engineers  upon  application  and  without  examination,  if  the 
application  for  renewal  is  made  within  six  months  after  its  expiration.    If 
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a  new  license  of  a  different  grade  is  issued,  ttie  old  license  shall  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  presence  of  the  examiner.  If  a  license  is  lost  by  fire  or 
other  means,  a  new  license  shall  be  issued  in  its  place,  without  re-exami- 
nation of  the  licensee,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  such  loss  to  an  examiner. 

SecriON  2.  Said  chapter  one  hundred  and  two  is  hereby  forther 
amended  by  striking  out  section  eighty-two  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  following :  —  Section  82.  Licenses  shall  be  granted  according  to  the 
competence  of  the  applicant  and  shall  be  distributed  in  the  following 
classes :  —  Engineer's  licenses :  —  First  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  operate 
any  steam  plant.  Second  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  a  boiler  or 
boilers,  and  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  engines,  no  one  of  which  shall 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power,  or  to  operate  a  first  class  plant 
under  the  engineer  in  direct  charge  of  the  plant.  Third  class,  to  have 
charge  of  and  operate  a  boiler  or  boilers  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
one  hundred  and  fifiy  horse  power,  and  an  engine  not  exceeding  fifty  horse 
power,  or  to  operate  a  second  class  plant  under  the  engineer  in  direct 
charge  of  the  plant.  Fourth  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  hoisting 
and  portable  engines  and  boilers.  Firemen's  licenses :  —  Extra  First  class, 
to  have  charge  of  and  operate  any  boiler  or  boilers.  First  class,  to  operate 
any  boiler  or  boilers.  Second  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  any 
boiler  or  boilers  where  the  pressure  carried  does  not  exceed  twenty-five 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or  to  operate  high  pressure  boilers  under  the 
engineer  or  fireman  in  direct  charge  thereof  A  person  holding  an  extra 
first  or  first  class  fireman's  license  may  operate  a  third  class  plant  under 
the  engineer  in  direct  charge  of  the  plant.  A  person  who  desires  to  have 
charge  of  or  to  operate  a  particular  steam  plant  or  type  of  plant  may,  if  he 
files  with  his  application  a  written  request  signed  by  the  owner  or  user  of 
said  plant  for  such  examination,  be  examined  as  to  his  competence  for  such 
service  and  no  other,  and  if  found  competent  and  trustworthy  shall  be 
granted  a  license  for  such  service  and  no  other. 

Section  8.  Section  eighty-six  of  said  chapter  one  hundred  and  two  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  words:  —  All 
members  of  the  boiler  inspection  department  of  the  district  police  shall 
have  authority  in  the  pursuance  of  their  duty  to  enter  any  premises  on 
which  a  boiler  or  engine  is  situated,  and  any  person  who  hinders  or  prevents 
or  attempts  to  prevent  any  state  boiler  inspector  from  so  entering  shall  be 
liable  to  the  penalty  as  specified  in  this  section,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
—  Section  86.  The  boiler  inspection  department  of  the  district  police  shall 
act  as  examiners  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  eight  preceding  sections 
and  whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  sections  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months.  A  trial  justice  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  complaints  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  eight  pre- 
ceding sections,  and  in  such  cases,  may  impose  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars.  All  members  of  the  boiler  inspection  department  of  the  district 
police  shall  have  authority  in  the  pursuance  of  their  duty  to  enter  any 
premises  on  which  a  boiler  or  engine  is  situated,  and  any  person  who 
hinders  or  prevents  or  attempts  to  prevent  any  state  boiler  inspector  from 
so  entering  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty'  as  specified  in  this  section. 
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Section  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed :  provided,  however,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  exemptions 
specified  in  section  seyenty-eight  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  two  of  the 
Revised  Laws  or  that  such  repeal  shall  not  invalidate  any  license  granted 
under  the  acts  repealed ;  and  licensees  holding  licenses  so  granted  shall 
have  the  powers  given  to  licensees  of  the  same  class  by  section  two  of  this 
act. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  five.     ^Approved  April  20^  1903. 

[Chap.  320.] 

An  Act  to  extend  the  age  for  compulsory  attendance  in  the 

public  schools  in  certain  cases. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  forty-four  of  the  Revised  Laws  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  '*  age  ",  in  the  second  line,  the 
words :  —  and  every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  at 
sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  ~  so  as 
to  read  as  follows :  —  Section  1.  Every  child  between  seven  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read 
at  siglit  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  shall 
attend  some  public  day  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  dur- 
ing the  entire  time  the  public  day  schools  are  in  session,  subject  to  such 
exceptions  as  to  children,  places  of  attendance  and  schools  as  are  provided 
for  in  section  three  of  chapter  forty-two  and  sections  three,  five  and  six  of 
this  chapter.  The  superintendent  of  schools  or,  if  there  is  no  superintendent 
of  schools,  the  school  committee,  or  teachers  acting  under  authority  of  said 
superintendent  or  committee,  may  excuse  cases  of  necessary  absence.  The 
attendance  of  a  child  upon  a  public  day  school  shall  not  be  required  if  he 
has  attended  for  a  like  period  of  time  a  private  day  school  approved  by  the 
school  committee  of  such  city  or  town  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  following  section,  or  if  he  has  been  otherwise  instructed  for  a  like 
period  of  time  in  the  branches  of  learning  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  or  if  he  has  already  acquired  such  branches  of  learning, 
or  if  his  physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance 
inexpedient  or  impracticable.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a 
child  as  described  in  this  section  shall  cause  him  to  attend  school  as  herein 
required ;  and  if  he  fails  for  five  day  sessions  or  ten  half  day  sessions  within 
any  period  of  six  months  while  under  such  control  to  cause  such  child, 
whose  physical  or  mental  condition  is  not  such  as  to  render  his  attendance 
at  school  harmful  or  impracticable,  so  to  attend  school,  he  shall,  upon  com- 
plaint by  a  truant  officer  and  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  twenty  dollars.  Whoever  induces  or  attempts  to  induce  a 
child  to  absent  himself  unlawfully  from  school,  or  employs  or  harbors  a 
child  who,  while  school  is  in  session,  is  absent  unlawfully  ficom  school  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.     [^Approved  April  21, 1905, 
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[Chap.  324] 
An  Act  relative  to  trustee  process. 

Be  it  etMctedy  etc.,  as  follows : 

When  a  common  carrier,  summoned  as  trustee  in  an  action  at  law,  has 
in  his  or  its  possession  goods  shipped  by  or  consigned  to  a  defendant 
in  such  action,  such  carrier,  in  the  absence  of  collusion  or  fraud  on  his  or 
its  part,  shall  not  be  held  liable  to  the  owner  or  consignee  by  reason  of  his 
or  its  failure  to  transport  and  to  deliver  said  goods  until  the  attachment  is 
dissolved  or  the  carrier  is  discharged  as  trustee.  [Approved  April  21, 
1903. 

[Chap.  377.] 

An  Act  relative  to  hawkers  and  pedlers. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  fifteen  of  chapter  sixty-five  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "  fruits  ^\  in  the  second  line,  by  striking 
out  the  words  "  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  ",  in  the  fourth 
line,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  families  ",  in  the  fifth  line,  the  words :  — 
or  servants,  including  among  such  products  fruits  and  agricultural  products 
of  the  United  States,  —  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  words :  — 
provided,  however,  that  a  person  principally  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  who  peddles  domestic  fruits  shall  not  be  deemed  a  hawker  or 
pedler  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  — 
Section  15.  Hawkers  and  pedlers  may  sell  without  a  license  books,  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  fuel,  provisions,  ice,  live  animals,  brooms,  agricultural 
implements,  hand  tools  used  in  making  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  products 
of  their  own  labor  or  of  the  labor  of  their  families  or  servants,  including 
among  such  products  fruits  and  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States, 
if  such  sale  is  not  in  violation  of  any  ordinance  or  by-laws  of  a  city  or  town. 
Cities  and  towns  may,  by  ordinance  or  by-law  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  regulate  the  sale  and  exposing  for  sale  by 
hawkers  and  pedlers  of  said  articles,  and  may  affix  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion thereof:  provided,  however,  that  a  person  principally  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  who  peddles  domestic  fruits  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
hawker  or  pedler  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  [Approved  May  5, 
1905. 

[Chap.  401.] 
An  Act  to  authorize  certain  employers'  liability  companies  to 

INSURE  against   DAMAGE  BY  STEAM  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Any  insurance  company  now  or  hereafter  authorized  to  do 
business  in  this  Commonwealth  under  the  fifth  clause  of  section  twenty-nine 
of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  Revised  Laws  may,  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  engage  in  the  business  authorized  under  the  fourth  clause 
of  said  section :  provided,  that  it  possesses  a  eapital  equal  to  the  aggpregate 
capital  required  of  separate  companies  doing  business  under  said  fifth  clause 
and  under  said  fourth  clause,  respectively. 
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Section  2.  A  foreign  insurance  company,  if  incorporated  or  associated 
under  the  laws  of  any  government  or  state  other  than  the  United  States,  or 
of  one  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  transact  in  this  Com- 
monwealth the  business  authorized  by  the  preceding  section  until  it  has 
made  a  deposit  with  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  or  with  the  financial 
ofScer  of  some  other  state  of  the  United  States  of  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  capital  required  of  like  companies  under  this  act.  Such  deposit  must 
be  in  exclusive  trust  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  all  of  the  company^s 
policy  holders  and  creditors  in  the  United  States,  and  may  be  made  in  the 
securities  but  subject  to  the  limitations  specified  in  section  thirty-four  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  Revised  Laws ;  and  such  deposit 
shall  be  for  all  purposes  of  the  insurance  laws  the  capital  of  the  company 
making  it. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  ^Approved 
May  12, 1905. 

[Chap.  472.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  inspection  of  steam  boilers. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  All  steam  boilers  of  more  than  three  horse  power,  except 
boilers  upon  locomotives,  in  private  residences,  or  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  or  boilers  used  exclusively  for  agricultural,  horticul- 
tural or  creamery  purposes,  shall  be  inspected  either  by  the  district  police 
or  by  an  insurance  company  authorized  to  insure  boilers  within  the  Com- 
monwealth. Such  inspection  shall  be  made  internally  and  externally  at 
least  once  in  each  year.  The  owner  or  user  of  any  steam  boiler  inspected 
by  the  district  police  shall  pay  to  the  inspector  the  sum  of  five  dollars  at 
each  internal,  and  two  dollars  for  each  external,  inspection  for  every  boiler 
so  inspected. 

Section  2.  Every  insurance  company  shall  forward  to  the  chief  of  the 
district  police  within  fourteen  days  after  each  internal  and  external  inspec- 
tion a  report  of  every  boiler  so  inspected  by  it.  Such  reports  shall  be 
made  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police,  and  shall  con- 
tain any  recommendations  that  the  insurance  company  may  think  it  desira- 
ble to  make.  Notice  shall  be  given  by  the  insurance  company  or  the 
inspector  to  the  owner  or  user  of  the  boiler  inspected  of  the  pressure  at 
which  the  boiler  may  safely  be  operated. 

Section  3.  Any  insurance  company  failing  to  make  a  report  as  above 
provided  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  every  such 
failure.  Any  owner  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  insur- 
ance company  inspecting  his  boiler,  after  notice  by  the  chief  of  the  district 
police,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for 
such  failure,  and  the  use  of  said  boiler  may  be  enjoined  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  four  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  five  of  the  Revised  Laws. 
The  district  police  shall  have  authority  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  to 
enter  upon  any  premises  where  steam  boilers  are  located,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed.     [Approved  May  26, 1905. 
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R£  SOLVES. 


[Chap.  67.] 

Resolve  to  provide  for  the  publication  op  industrial  informa- 
tion BY  THE  BUREAU   OF  STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasmy  of  the 
Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended 
by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  in  publishing  information  as  to  in- 
dustrial opportunities  in  the  Commonwealth  which  have  not  been  utilized, 
including  the  location  of  unused  lands  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  in- 
dustrial purposes.     [Approved  April  28, 1905. 

[Chap.  69.] 

Resolve  to  provide  for  continuing  the  investigation  by  the  state 
board  of  health  of  conditions  affecting  the  health  or  safety 
of  employees  in  factories  and  other  estabushments. 

Resolved^  That  the  state  board  of  health,  with  such  aid  as  it  may  require 
from  the  chief  of  the  district  police  and  from  the  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor,  is  hereby  directed  to  continue  the  investigation  of  conditions  affect- 
ing the  health  or  safety  of  employees  in  factories,  workshops  and  other 
places  of  employment  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  said  investigation  having 
been  authorized  by  chapter  ninety-nine  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  four.  For  this  purpose  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  said 
board  shall  have  power  to  enter  and  inspect  all  premises  in  us&  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  and  to  obtain  such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolve.  The  board  is  also  directed  to  report 
to  the  general  court  on  or  before  January  fifteenth  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  seven,  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  expedient  for 
the  revision  of  the  laws  in  this  Commonwealth  relating  to  the  health, 
safety  or  welfare  of  persons  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  For  the  above 
purposes  the  board  may  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.  {^Ap- 
proved April  28, 1905. 

[Chap.  68.] 

Resolve  in  favor  of  the   Bradford   durfee  textile   school   of 

fall  river. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  trustees  of  The  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of 
Fall  River  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  school :  provided,  that  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be  paid 
until  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  that  an 
additional  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  said  trustees  by 
the  city  of  Fall  River  or  has  been  received  by  them  from  other  sources. 
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The  city  of  Fall  River  is  hereby  authorized  to  raise  by  taxation  and  pay 
to  said  trustees  such  a  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  seyen  thousand  dollars, 
as  may  be  necessary  together  with  that  received  from  other  sources  to 
obtain  the  amount  provided  for  by  this  resolve.     [Approved  May  4, 1905. 

[Chap.  69.] 
Resolves  in  favor  of  the  mew  Bedford  textile  school. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  by 
the  trustees  of  the  New  Bedford  textile  school  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school :  provided,  that  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be  paid  until  satisfactory 
evidence  has  been  furnished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  that  an  additional 
sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  the  said  trustees  by  the 
city  of  New  Bedford  or  has  been  received  by  them  from  other  sources. 
The  city  of  New  Bedford  is  hereby  authorized  to  raise  by  taxation  and  pay 
to  said  trustees  such  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  seven  thousand  dollars 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  amount  provided  for  by  this  resolve. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  aforesaid  trustees  a  further  sum  of  three  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended  under  their  direction  in  equipping  an  addition  to 
the  building  for  the  use  of  said  school.     [Approved  May  4, 1905. 

[Chap  70.] 
Resolve  in  favor  of  the  lowell  textile  school. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  trustees  of  the  Lowell  textile  school  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  said 
school :  provided,  that  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be  paid  imtil  satisfactory 
evidence  is  furnished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  that  an  additional  sum  of 
eight  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  said  trustees  by  the  city  of  Lowell 
or  has  been  received  by  them  from  other  sources.  The  city  of  Lowell  is 
hereby  authorized  to  raise  by  taxation  and  pay  to  said  trustees  such  a  sum 
of  money,  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  necessary 
together  with  that  received  from  other  sources  to  obtain  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  by  this  resolve.     [Approved  May  4, 1905. 

[Chap.  94.] 

Resolve  to  provide  for  a  commission  to  consider  the  needs  fob 
technical  education  in  the  different  grades  of  industrial 

SKILL  AND  responsibility. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  resolve,  appoint  a  suitable 
commission  of  nine  persons,  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  representing 
the  manufacturing,  agricultural,  educational  and  labor  interests,  to  serve 
for  such  compensation  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  approve,  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education.  Said 
commission  may  employ  experts  and  all  necessaiy  clerical  and  other 
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assistance,  and  may  incur  such  reasonable  expenses,  including  travelling 
expenses,  as  may"  be  authorized  by  the  governor  and  council.  Before 
incurring  any  expense  the  commission  shall  from  time  to  time  estimate 
its  probable  amount,  and  submit  the  estimate  to  the  governor  and  council 
for  their  approval,  and  no  expense  shall  be  incurred  by  the  commission 
beyond  the  amount  so  estimated  and  approved.  The  commission  shall 
report  to  the  general  court  on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  oi  January 
in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  may  deem  expedient.  The  powers  of  the  commission 
shall  terminate  on  the  said  second  Wednesday  in  January.  The  commis- 
sion shall  investigate  the  needs  for  education  in  the  different  grades  of 
skill  and  responsibility  in  the  various  industries  of  the  Commonwealth. 
They  shall  investigate  how  far  the  needs  are  met  by  existing  institutions, 
and  shall  consider  what  new  forms  of  educational  effort  may  be  advisable, 
and  shall  make  such  investigations  as  may  be  practicable  through  printed 
reports  and  the  testimony  of  experts  as  to  similar  educational  work  done 
by  other  states,  by  the  United  States  government  and  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. There  may  be  expended  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
a  sum  not  exceeding  fitteen  thousand  dollars  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  resolve:  provided,  however,  that  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
shall  be  paid  in  full  for  services  rendered  as  compensation  to  any  member 
of  the  commission.     ^Approved  May  24, 1905. 

[Chap.  100.] 
Resolve  relative  to  the  assoolation  of  officials  of  bureaus  op 

LABOR  statistics  OF  AMERICA. 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby 
authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  invite  the  Association  of 
Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America  to  hold  their  twenty- 
second  annual  convention  in  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  six.     [Approved  May  25, 1905. 
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261. 262 
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241 
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262, 263 
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242 
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263. 264 
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.    268,269 
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.    448,449 
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878 
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449 
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879 

Clinton,     . 

.    449,450 

Andover,    . 

879 

Colrain,     . 

450 

Arlington, . 

879 

Concord,    . 

450 

Ashland,    . 

879 

Conway,    . 

450 

Athol, 

.    879,880 

Attleborough,    . 
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880 
880 
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.  450,451 
451 
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880 
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451 
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881 
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451 
451 
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• 
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882 
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9 
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882 
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452 
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882 
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452 

Boston,     . 

.    382-430 
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452 
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430 
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452 
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.    430-444 
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452 
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•    444 
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444 

• 
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.    444-446 
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